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PREFACE 


TO 

THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


At  a period  when  war  was  fpreadlng  defo- 
lation  over  the  faireft  parts  of  Europe,  when 
anarchy  feemed  to  be  extending  its  frightful  pro- 
grefs  from  nation  to  nation,  and  when  the  ftorms 
that  were  gathering  over  his  native  country  ^ in 
particular,  rendered  it  impoffible  to  fay  how  foon 
any  one  of  its  inhabitants  might  be  forced  to  feek 
for  refuge  in  a foreign  land ; the  Author  of  the 
following  pages  was  induced  to  crofs  the  Atlan- 
tic, for  the  purpofe  of  examining  with  his  own. 
eyes  into  the  truth  of  the  various  accounts  w^hich 
had  been  given  of  the  flourllhlng  and  happy  con- 
dition of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of 
afeertaining  whether,  in  cafe  of  future  emergency, 
any  part  of  thofe  territories  might  be  looked  for- 
ward to,  as  an  eligible  and  agreeable  place  of 
abode.  Arrived  in  America,  he  travelled  pretty 
generally  through  the  States  of  Pennfylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  New  Jerfey,  and 
New  York  ; he  afterwards  palled  into  the  Cana- 
das, defirous  of  obtaining  equal  information  as 
to  the  Rate  of  thofe  provinces,  and  of  determin- 
ing from  his  own  immediate  obfervatiqns,  how 
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far  the  prefent  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Britifh  dominions  in  America  .might  be  Inferior, 
or  otherwifc,  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  States, 
who  had  now  indeed  thrown  off  the  yoke,  but 
were  formerly  common  members  of  the  fame 
cxtenfive  empire. 

p 

When  abroad,  he  had  not  the  moft  diftant 
intention  of  publifliing  his  travels  ; but  finding 
on  his  return  home,  that  much  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  following  letters  was  quite  new 
to  his  friends,  and  being  induced  to  think  that  it 
might  prove  equally  new,  and  not  wholly  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Public,  he  came  to  the  refolution 
of  committing  them  to  print : accordingly  the 
prefent  vloume’^  is  now  offered  to  the  world,  in 
an  humble  hope,  that  if  not  entertaining  to  all 
readers,  it  will  at  lead:  be  fo  to  fomc,  as  well  as 
ufeful  to  future  travellers. 

If  it  fhall  appear  to  any  one,  that  he  has 
fpoken  With  too  much  afperity  of  American  men 
and  American  manners,  the  Author  begs  that 
fuch  language  may  not  be  aferibed  to  hafty  pre- 
judice, and  a blind  partiality  for  every  thing  that 
is  European.  He  'croffed  the  Atlantic  ftrongly 
prepofleffed  in  favour  of  the  people  and  the 
country,  v/hich  he  w as  about  to  vifit ; and  if  he 
returned  with  fentiments  of  a different  tendency, 
they  refulted  folely  from  a cool  and  difpaffionate 
obfervation  of  what  chance  prefented  to  his  view 
when  abroad. 

* The  firft  edition  was  printed  in  one  quarto  volume. 
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An  enthufiaftic  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, the  fccnery  of  the  countries  throue:h  v>dilch 
he  pafled  did  ik  t fiill  to  attradl  a great  part  of 
his  attention  ; a id  interfperfed  through  the  book 
will  be  found  views  of  what  he  thought  would 
be  moft  interefling  to  his  readers : they  are  what; 
he  himfelf  fketched  upon  the  fpot,  that  of  Mount 
Vernon,  the  Seat  of  General  Waihington,  in- 
deed, excepted,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  an 
ingenious  friend  that  he  met  in  America,  and  the 
Vie\N  of  Bethlehem  Ke  has  many  more  views 
in  his  poiTeffion : but  he  thought  it  better  to 
furnifh  his  Publiflier  with  a few  only,  in  hopes 
that  the  engraving  from  them  would  be  well 
executed,  rather  than  with  a great  many,  v/hich^ 
had  they  been  given,  muft  either  have  been  in  a 
ftyle  unworthy  of  the  public  eye,  or  elfe  have 
fwelled  the  price  of  the  volume  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  that  may  now  read  it.  Of  the  refem- 
blance  which  thefe  views  bear  to  their  refpeftive 
archetypes,  thofe  alone  can  be  judges  v/ho  have 
been  fpeflators  of  the  original  feenes.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Catarafl  of  Niagara,  however,  it  mufl: 
be  obferved,  that  in  views  on  fo  frnali  a fcale  no 
one  'muft  exped;  to  find  a lively  reprefentation  of 
its  wonderful  and  terrific  vaftnefs,  even  were  they 
executed  by  artifts  of  far  fuperior  merit ; the  in- 
ferting  of  the  three  in  the  prefent  work  is  done 
merely  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help,  together 
with  the  ground  plan  of  the  precipice,  if  it  may 
' be  fo  called,  to  give  a general  idea  of  the  pofi- 
tlon  and  appearance  of  that  ftupendous  Catarad. 
Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  becoming  more  inti- 
piately  acquainted  with  it,  will  foon  be  gratified, 
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at  leaf}:  fo  he  has  been  given  to  understand  by 
the  artift  in  whofe  hands  they  at  prefent  are, 
with  a fet  of  views  from  the  mafterly  pencil  of 
Captain  Filher,  of  the  Royal  Britifh  Artillery, 
which  are  allowed  by  all  thofe  who  have  vihted 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  to  convey  a more  perfedl 
idea  of  that  wonderful  natural  curiofity,  than 
any  paintings  or  engravings  that  are  extant. 

Finally,  before  the  Reader  proceeds  to  the 
pcrufal  of  the  enfuing  pages,  the  Author  will  juft 
!>eg  leave  to  apprize  him,  that  they  are  the  pro- 
duftion  of  a very  youthful  pen,  unaccuftomed  to 
write  a great  deal,  far  lefs  to  write  for  the  prefs. 
It  is  now  for  the  hrffc  time  that  one  of  its  produc- 
tions is  ventured  to  be  laid  before  the  public  eye. 
As  a firft  attempt,  therefore,  it  is  humbly  hoped 
that  the  prefent  work  may  meet  with  a generous 
indulgence,  and  not  be  too  feverely  criticifed  on 
account  of  its  numerous  imperfedions. 

Dublin, 

2.Qth  December,  1798. 
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Arrival  on  the  Coaji  of  America — Trees  the  firft  OhjeB 
vifible — Defcrftion  of  the  Bay  and  'River  of  Dela- 
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MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  November,  1 795* 

OUR  pafiage  acrofs  the  Atlantic  was  difagreeable 
in  the  extreme.  The  weather  for  the  mod  part 
was  bad,  and  cairns  and  heavy  advcrfe  gales  fo  fre- 
quently retarded  our  progrefs  to  the  weftward,  that 
it  was  not  until  the  fifty-ninth  day  from  that  on 
which  wc  left  Ireland,  that  we  difcovered  the  Amerir. 
can  coafl.  I fhall  not  attempt  to  defcribe  the  joy 
which  the  fight  of  land,  a fight  that  at  once  relieved 
the  eye  from  the  uninterefting  and  wearifome  view  of 
fky  and  water,  and  that  afforded  to  each  individual  a 
fpeedy  profpedf  of  delivery  from  the  narrow  confines 
of  a fmall  trading  veffel,  diffufed  apiongfi;  the  paflen- 
gers.  You,  who  have  yourfelf  made  a long  voyage, 
.can  befl  imagine  what  it  inud  have  been. 
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The  firft  objecSls  which  meet  the  eye  on  approach- 
ing the  American  coail,  fouth  of  New  York,  are  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  with  which  the  fhore  is  thickly  co- 
vered to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  Thefe,  at  a dif- 
tance,  have  the  appearance  of  fmall  iflands  ; but  as 
you  draw  nearer  they  are  feen  to  unite  ; and  the  tall 
forefi:  rihng  gradually  out  of  the  ocean,  at  laft  pre- 
fents  itfelf  in  all  its  majefty  to  your  view.  The  land 
which  we  made  was  fituated  very  near  to  the  bay  of 
Delaware,  and  before  noon  we  palTed  between  the 
capes  Henlopen  and  May,  which  guard  the  entrance 
of  the  bay.  The  capes  are  only  eighteen  miles  apart, 
but  within  them  the  bay  expands  to  the  breadth  of 
thirty  miles.  It  afterwards  becomes  gradually  nar- 
rower, until  it  is  loft  in  the  river  of  the  fame  namej 
at  Bombay  Hook,  feven  leagues  diftant  from  the  At- 
lantic. The  river  Delaware,  at  this  place,  is  about 
fix  miles  wide  ; at  Reedy  Ifland,  twenty  mile^  higher 
up,  it  is  three  miles  wide  ; and  at  Philadelphia,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  fea,  one  mile 
wide. 

The  fhores  of  the  bay  and  of  the  river  Delaware, 
fora  very  confiderable  diftance  upwards,  are  low  ; and 
they  are  covered,  like  the  coaft,  with  one  vaft  foreft, 
excepting  merely  in  a few,  places,  where  extenfive 
niarlhes  intervene.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  pleafing  than  the  views  with  which  we  were  en- 
tertained as  we  failed  up  to  Philadelphia.  The  trees 
had  not  yet  quite  loft  their  foliage,  and  the  rich  red 
and  yellow  tints  which  autumn  had  futFufed  over  the 
leaves  of  the  oaks  and  poplars  appeared  beautifully 
blended  with  the  fombre  green  of  the  lofty  pines  ; 
whilft  the  river,  winding  flowly  and  fmoothly  along 
under  the  banks,  refie6ted  in  its  glafty  furface  the 
varied  colours  of  the  objedls  on  ihore,  as  well  as  the 
images  of  multitudes  of  veftels  of  various  fizes,  which, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  feen  glidingfilent- 
ly  along  with  the  tide.  As  you  approach  towards 
Philadelphia,  the  banks  of  the  river  become  more  ele^ 
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vaied  ; ahd  on  the  left  hand  fide,  where  they  are 
much  cleared,  they  are  inteiTperfed  with  nurnberlefs 
neat  farm-houfeSj  with  villages  and  towns  ; and  are 
in  fonae  parts  cultivated  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water.  The  New  Jerfey  fhore,  on  the  right  hand 
fide,  remains  thickly  wooded,  even  as  far  as  the  city. 

Vefiels  very  commonly  afcend  to  Philadelphia, 
when  the  wind  is  favourable,  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
l)ut  unfortunately,  as  our  fhip  entered  the  river,  the 
wind  died  away,  and  (he  had  to  depend  folely  upon 
the  tide,  which  flows  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles 
only  in  the  hour.  Finding  that-  the  paflage  up  to 
the  city  was  likely  therefore  to  become  tedious,  I 
would  fain  have  gone  on  fhore  far  below  it ; but  this 
the  captain  would  not  permit  me  to  do.  By  the  laws- 
of  Pennlylvania,  enabled  in  confequence  of  the  dread- 
ful peflilence  which  raged  in  the  capital  in  the  year 
1793,  the  mafler  of  any  veflel  bound  for  that  port  i^ 
made  fubjedt  to  a very  heavy  fine,  if  he  fuffers  any 
perfon  from  on  board  her,  whether  mariner  or  pafien- 
ger,  to  go  on 'fhore  in  any  part  of  the  fiate,  before 
his  veflel  is  examined  by  the  health  officer  : and  any 
perfon  that  goes  on  fhore,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
mafier  of  the  vefiel,  is  liable  to  be  imprifoned  for  a 
confideraFle  length  of  time.  In  cafe  the  exiffence  of 
this  law  fliould  not  be  known  on  board  a veffel  bound 
for  a port  in  Pennfylvania,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
pilot  to  furnifh  the  matter  and  the  pafiengers  on  board 
with  copies  of  it,  with  which’  he  always  comes  pro- 
vided. The  health  officer,  who  is  a regular  bred  phy- 
fician,  refides  at  Milfiin  Fort,  four  miles  below  the 
city,  where  there  is  a final  1 garrifon  kept.  A boat  is 
always  fent  on  fhore  for  him  from  the  fhip.  -After 
having  been  tofied  about  on  the  oceari  for  nine  weeks 
nearly,  nothing  could  be  more  tantalizing  than  to  be  " 
kept  thus  clofe  to  the  fhore  without  being  permitted 
to  land. 

Philadelphia,  as  you  approach  by  the  river,  is  not 
feen  farther  off  than  three  miles,  a point  of  land  co- 
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verecl  with  trees  concealing  it  from  the  view.  On 
weathering  this  point  it  fiiddenly  opens  upon  you, 
and  at  that  diftance  it  looks  extremely  well  ; but  on 
a nearer  approach,  the  city  makes  a poor  appearance, 
as  nothing  is  vifible  from  the  water  but  confufed 
heaps  of  wooden  {lorehoufes,  crowded  upon  each 
other,  the  chief  of  which  are  built  upon  platforms  of 
artificial  ground,  and  wharfs  which  projccl  a confi- 
derable  way  into  the  river.  The  wharfs  are  of  a re^- 
angular  form,  and  built  of  wood  ; they  jut  out  in 
every  dirediion,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the  accom- 
modation of  fhipping,  the  largefl  merchant  vefiels 
being  able  to  lie  clofe  alongfide  them.  Behind  thefe 
wharfs,  and  parallel  to  the  river,  runs  Water-ftreet. 
This  is  the  firfi;  fireet  which  you  ufually  enter  after 
landing,  and  it  does  not  ferve  to  give  a ftranger  a 
very  favourable  opinion  either  of  the  neatnefs  or  com- 
modioufnefs  of  the  public  ways  of  Philadelphia.  It 
is  no  more  than  thirty  feet  wide  ; and  immediately 
behind  the  houfCvS,  which  Hand  on  the  fide  fartheft 
from  the  water,  a high  bank,  fuppofed  to  be  the  old 
bank  of  the  river,  rifes,  which  renders  the  air  very 
confined.  Added  to  this,  fuch  flenches  at  times 
prevail  in  it,  owing  in  part  to  the  quantity  of  filth 
and  dirt  that  Is  fufFered  to  remain  on  the  pavement, 
and  in  part  to  what  is  depofited  in  wafte  houfes,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  in  the  flreet,  that  it  is  really 
dreadful  to  pafs  through  it.  It  was  here  that  the  ma- 
lignant yellow  fever  broke  out  in  the  year  1793, 
" which  made  fuch  terrible  ravages  ; and  in  the  fum- 
mer  feafon,  in  general,  the  flreet  is  found  extremely 
unhealthy.  That  the  inhabitants,  after  fufFering  fo 
much  from  the  ficknefs  that  originated  in  it,  fhould 
remain  thus  inattentive  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  Water- 
flrcet  is  truly  furprifing  ; more  efpecially  fo,  when  it 
is  confidered,  that  the  (treets  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
town  are  as  much  diflinguiflied  for  the  neatnefs  that 
prevails  throughout  them,  as  this  one  is  for  its  dirty 
condition. 
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On  the  level  plot  of  ground  on  the  top  of  the  bank 
^^hich  rlfes  behind  Watcr-flreet,  the  city  of  Phila^ 
dclphia  was  originally  laid  out,  and  it  was  intended 
bv  the  founder  that  no  houfes  tbould  have  been  eredl- 
cd  at  the  bottom  of  it ; however,  as  there  was  no  po- 
litive  law  to  this  etFc6l,  the  convenience  of  the  fitua- 
tion  U>on  tempted  numbers  to  build  there,  and  they 
are  now  encroaching,  annually,  on  the  river,  by 
throwing  wharfs  farther  out  into  the  flream.  In  an- 
other rcfpedl;  allb  the  original  plan  of  the  city  was  not 
adhered  t©.  The  ground  allotted  for  it  was  in  the 
form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  two  miles  in  length,  reach- 
ing from  the  river  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware,  and 
one  mile  in  breadth.  Purfuant  to  this  fcheme,  the 
houfes  were  begun  on  the  Delaware  tide  ; but  indead 
of  having  been  carried  on  towards  the  Schuylkill,  the 
current  of  building  has  kept  entirely  on  one  fide. 
The  houfes  extend  for  two  miles  nearly  along  the 
Delaware,  but,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  towards  the  Schuylkill  : this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  one  river  over  the  other. 
All  the  houfes  built  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  the 
oblong  fquare  are  faid  to  be  in  the  Liberties,”  as 
the  jurifdielion  of  the  corporation  does  not  extend  to 
that  part  of  the  town.  Here  the  ftreets  are  very  irre- 
gularly built,  but  in  the  city  they  all  interfe6l  each 
other  at  right  angles,  according  to  the  original  plan. 
The  principal  ftreet  is  one  hundred  feet  wide  ; the 
others  vary  from  eighty  to  fifty.  They  are  all  toler- 
‘ably  well  paved  with  pebble  flones  in  the  middle  ; and 
on  each  fide,  for  the  convenience  of  paffengers,  there 
is  a footway  paved  with  red  brick. 

The  houfes  within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  for  the 
inoft  part  built  of  bi'ick  ; a few,  and  a few  only,  are 
of  Vvood. 

In  the  old  parts  of  the  town  they  are  in  general 
fmall,  heavy,  and  inconvenient  ; but  amongfi;  thofe 
which  have  been  lately  ere6fed,  many  are  to  be  found 
that  are  light,  airy,  and  commodious.  In  the  whole 
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city,  however,  there  are  only  two  or  three  houfes  that 
particularly  attract  the  attention,  on  account  of  their 
iize  and  architecture,  and  but  little  beauty  is  obferv- 
able  in  the  deligns  of  any  of  thefe.  The  moft  fpaci- 
ous  and  the  moft  remarkable  one  amongft  them  ftands 
in  Chefnut-ftreet,  but  it  is  not  yet  quite  bnifhed.  At 
prefent  it  appears  a huge,  mafs  of  red  brick  and  pale 
blue  marble,  which  bids  defiance  to  fimplicity  and 
elegance.  This  fuperb  maniion,  according  to  report, 
has  already  coft  upwards  of  fifty  thoufand  guineas, 
and  (lands  as  a monument  of  the  increafing  luxury  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

As  for  the  public  buildings,  they  are  all  heavy  tafte- 
lefs  piles  of  red  brick,  ornamented  with  the  fame  fort 
of  blue  marble  as  that  already  mentioned,  and  which 
but  ill  accord  together,  unlefs  indeed  we  except  the 
new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prefbyterian 
phurch  in  High-flreet.  The  latter  building  is  orna- 
mented with  a handforae  portico  in  front,  ftipported 
by  fix  pillars  in  the  Corinthian  order  ; but  it  is  feen 
to  great  difad  vantage  on  account  of  the  market  honfe, 
which  occupies  the  center  of  the  (Ireet  before  it.  The 
buildings  next  to  thefe,  that  are  mofl'deferving  of 
notice,  are  the  State  Houfe,  the  Prefident’s  Houfe, 
the  Hofpital,  the  Bettering  Houfe,  and  the  Gaol. 

The  State  Houfe  is  fituated  in  Chefnut-  flreet ; and 
confidering  that  no  more  than  fifty-three  yea,rs  elapfed 
from  the  time  the  firfl  cabin  was  built  on  the  fpot 
marked  out  for  the^  city,  until  it  was  ereCled,  the 
prchiteClure  calls  forth  both  our  furprife  and  admira-, 
tion.  The  State  Houfe  is  appropriated  to  the  ufc  of 
the  legiflative  bodies  of  the  fiate.  Attached  to  this 
edifice  are  the  congrefs  and  the  city- halls.  In  the 
former,  the  congrefs  of  the  United  States  meets  to 
tranfacSl  bufinefs.  The  room  allotted  to  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  lower  houfe  is  about  fixty  feet  in  length, 
and  fitted  up  in  the  plained  manner.  At  one  end  of 
it  is  a gallery,  open  to  every  perfon  that  ehufes  to  en- 
ter it ; the  flair-cafc  leading  to  which  runs  diredily 
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from  the  public  llreet.  The  fenate  chamber  is  in  the 
flory  above  this,  and  it  is  furniflied  and  fitted  up  in  a 
much  fuperior  fiyle  to  that  of  the  lower  houfe.  In 
the  city  hall  the  courts  of  judice  are  held,  the  fiiprerna 
court  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that  of  the  date 
®f  Pennfylvania,  and  thole  of  the  city. 

The  preddent’s  houfe,  as  it  is  called,  was  erc6led 
for  the  reddence  of  the  preddent,  before  the  removal 
of  the  feat  of  the  federal  government  from  Philadel- 
phia was  agitated.  The  original  plan  of  this  building 
was  drawn  by  a private  gentleman,  reddent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  podeded,  it 
is  diid,  of  no  fmall  fhare  of  merit ; but  the  com- 
mittee of  citizens,  that  was  appointed  to  take  the 
plan  into  condderation,  and  to  diredl  the  building, 
conceiving  that  it  could  be  improved  upon,  reverfed 
the  podtions  of  the  upper  and  lower  dories,  placing 
the  latter  at  top,  fo  that  the  piladers,  with  which  it 
is  ornamented,  appear  fufpended  in  the  air.  The  com- 
mittee alfo  contrived,  that  the  windows  of  the  prin- 
cipal apartments,  indead  of  opening  into  a fpacious 
area  in  front  of  the  houfe,  as  was  dedgned  at  drd, 
fhould  face  towards  the  condned  back  yards  of  the 
adjoining  houfes.  This  building  is  not  yet  dnilbed, 
and  as  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  to  the 
federal  city  of  Wafldngton  is  fo  fhortly  to  take  place, 
it  is  mod  probable  that  it  will  never  be  occupied  by 
the  preddent.  To  what  purpofe  it  will  be  now  ap- 
plied is  yet  undetermined.  Some  imagine,  that  it 
will  be  converted  into  a city  hotel  ; others,  that  it 
will  be  dedined  for  the  reddence  of  the  governor  of 
the  date.  For  the  latter  purpofe,'  it  would  be  undt 
in  the  extreme,  the  falary  of  the  governor  being  fo 
incondderable,  that  it  would  not  enable  him  to  keep 
up  an  edablidiment  fuitable  to  a dwelling  of  one- 
fourth  part  the  dze  of  it. 

The  hofpital,  for  its  airinefs,  for  its  convenient  ac- 
commodation for  'the  dek  and  ibdrm,  and  for  the 
neatnefs  exhibited  throughout  every  part  of  it,  can- 
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not  be  furpafled  by  any  inftltution  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  H.  At  prefent  but  one  wing  and  a part 
of  the  center  are  finifhed  ; but  the  refl  of  the  build- 
ing is  in  a ftate  of  forwardnefs.  It  is  two  ftories 
high,  and  underneath  the  whole  are  cells  for  lunatics. 
Perfons  labouring  under  any  diforder  of  body  or  mind 
are  received  into  this  hofpital,  excepting  fuch  as  have 
difeafes  that  are  contagious,  and  of  a malignant  na- 
ture ; fuch  patients,  however,  have  the  advice  of  the 
attending  phyficians  gratis,  and  are  fupplied  with  me- 
dicine from  the  hofpital  difpenfary. 

The  produ6live  flock  of  this  hofpital,  in  the  year 
1793,  was  eftimated  17,o65l.  currency;  bebdes 
which  there  are  eflates  belonging  to  it  that  as  yet 
produce  nothing.  The  fame  year,  the  Icgiflature 
granted  10,000l.  for  enlarging  the  building,  and 
adding  thereto  a Lying-in  and  Foundling  hofpital. 
The  annual  private  donations  are  very  confiderable. 
Thofe  that  contribute  a certain  fum  have  the  power 
of  electing  the  directors,  who  are  twelve  in  number, 
and  chofen  yearly.  The  diredlors  appoint  fix  of  the 
moft  fkilful  furgeons  and  phyficians  in  the  city  to  at- 
tend ; there  is  alfo  a furgeon  and  apothecary  relident 
in  the  houfe.  From  the  year  1756?  when  it  was 
built,  to  the  year  1793  inclufive,  nearly  9,000  pa- 
tients were  admitted  into  this  hofpital,  upwards  of 
6,000  of  whom  were  relieved  or  cured.  The  hofpital 
llands  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  but  it  is  more 
than  a quarter  of  a mile  removed  from  any  of  the 
other  buildings.  There  are  fpacious  walks  within  the 
inclofure  for  fuch  of  the  patients  as  are  in  a bate  of 
convalefcencc. 

The  Bettering  Floufe,  which  is  under  the  care  of 
the  over feers  of  the  poor,  bands  in  the  fame  neigh- 
bourhood, fomewhat  farther  removed  from  the  houfes 
of  the  city.  It  is  a fpacious  building  of  brick,  with 
extenbve  walks  and  gardens.  The  poor  of  the  city 
and  neighbourhood  are  here  furnifhed  with  employ- 
ment. 
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mmt,  r.nd  comfortably  locli^ecl  and  dieted.  During 
the  tcverilv  of  the  winter  fealbn,  many  aged  and  re- 
duced perfons  feek  refuge  in  this  place,  and  leave  it 
again  on  the  return  of  fpring.  Whillt  they  Hay  there, 
they  are  under  very  little  reftraint,  and  go  in  and 
oat  when  they  pleafe  ; they  mull,  how^ever,  behave 
orderly.  This  inftitution  is  fupported  by  a tax' on 
the  town. 

The  gaol  is  a fpacious  building  of  common  ftone, 
one  hundred  feet  in  front.  It  is  fitted  up  with  Ibli- 
tarv  cells,  on  the  new^  plan,  and  the  apartments  are 
all  arched,  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire.  Be- 
hind the  building  are  extenfive  yaials,  which  are  fc- 
cured  by  lofty  wadis.  This  gaol  is  better  regulated, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  By 
the  new^  penal  laws  of  Penn fyl van ia,  lately  enabled, 
no  crime  is  punifhable  with  death,  excepting  murder 
of  the  firft  degree,  by  wdnch  is  meant,  murder  that 
is  perpetrated  by  wdlful  premeditated  intention,  or  iu 
attempts  to  commit  rape,  robbery,  or  the  like.  Every 
other  offence,  according  to  its  enormity,  is  puniOied 
by  folitary  imprifonment  of  a determined  duration. 
Objebfions  may  be  made  to  this  mode  of  punithment, 
as  not  being  fufficiently  fevere  on  the  individual  to 
atone  for  an  atrocious  crime  ; nor  capable,  bccaufe 
not  inflibted  in  public,  of  deterring  evil-minded  per- 
fons in  the  community  from  the  commiffion  of  of- 
fences  which  incur  the  rigour  of  the  law  ; but  on  a 
clofe  examination,  it  wall  be  found  to  be  very  fe- 
vere  ; and  as  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the 
trial  that  has  been  hitherto  made  by  the  Hate  of 
Pennfylvania,  it  feems  better  calculated  to  reftrain 
the  exceffes  of  the  people  than  any  other.  If  any 
public  punidiment  could  Hrike  terror  into  the  lawlefs 
}>art  of  the  multitude,  it  is  as  likely  that  the  infliclioii 
of  death  w’ould  do  it  as  any  wbatfoever  : but  death  is 
divefted  of  many  of  his  terrors,  after  being  often  pre- 
fented  to  our  vievv  ; fo  that  we  find  in  countries,  for 
inflance  in  England,  where  it  occurs  often  as  punifli- 
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ment^  the  falutary  efFedls  that  might  be  expelled 
from  it  are  in  a great  meafure  lod:.  The  unfortunate 
wretch,  who  is  doomed  to  forfeit  his  life  in  expiation 
of  the  crimes  he  has  committed,  in  numberlefs  in- 
fiances,  looks  forward  with  apparent  unconcern  to  the 
moment  in  which  he  is  to  be  launched  into  eternity ; 
his  companions  around  him  only  condole  with  him, 
becaufe  his  career  of  iniquity  has  fo  fuddenly  been 
impeded  by  the  courfe  of  juftice  : or,  if  he  is  not  too 
much  hardened  in  the  paths  of  vice,  but  falls  a prey 
to  remorfe,  and  fees  all  the  horrors  of  his  impending 
fate,  they  endeavour  to  rally  his  broken  fpirits  by  the 
confoling  remembrance,  that  the  pangs  he  has  to  en- 
dure are  but  the  pangs  of  a moment,  which  they  il- 
luflrate  by  the  fpeedy  exit  of  one  whofe  death  he  was 
perhaps  himfelf  witnefs  to  but  a few  weeks  before. 
A month  does  not  pafs  over  in  England  without  re- 
peated executions  ; and  there  is  fcarcely  a vagabond  to 
be  met  with  in  the  country,  who  has  not  fcen  a fellow- 
creature  fufpended  from  the  gallows.  Wc  all  know 
what  little  good  effedl  fuch  fpedlaclcs  produce.  But 
immured  in  darknels  and  folitude,  the  prifoner  fuf- 
fdrs  pangs  worfe  than  death  a hundred  times  in  the 
day  : he  is  left  to  his  own  bitter  refledlions  ; there  is 
no  one  thing  to  divert  his  attention,  and  he  endea- 
vours in  vain  to  efcape  from  the  horrors  which  con- 
tinually haunt  his  imagination.  In  fuch  a iituation 
the  moft  hardened  offender  is  foon  reduced  to  a ftate 
of  repentance. 

But  punifbment  by  imprifonment,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Penn fy] van i a,  is  impofed,  not  only  as  an  ex- 
piation of  pad  offences,  and  an  example  to  the  guilty 
part  of  focicty,  but  for  another  purpofe,  regarded  hy 
few  penal  codes  in  the  world,  the  reform  of  the  cri- 
minal. The  regulations  of  the  gaol  are  calculated  to 
promote  this  effedl  as  foon  as  poffible,  fo  that  the 
building,  indeed,  deferves  the  name  of  a penitentiary 
houfc  more  than  that  of  a gaol.  As  foon  as  a crimi- 
nal is  committed  to  the  prifon  he  is  made  to  wafh  ; 
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his  hair  is  Ihorn,  and  if  not  decently  clothed,  he  is 
furnithed  with  clean  apparel  ; then  he  is  thrown  into 
a folitary  cell,  about  nine  feet  long  and  four  wide, 
where  he  remains  debarred  from  the  tight  of  every 
living  being  excepting  his  gaoler,  whofe  duty  it  is  to 
attend  to  the  bare  neceliities  of  his  nature,  but 
who  is  forbidden,  on  any  account,  to  fpeak  to  him 
without  there  is  abfolute  occaiion.  If  a prifoner  is 
at  all  refradlory,  or  if  the  offence  for  which  he  is  im- 
prifoned  is  of  a very  atrocious  nature,  he  is  then  con- 
fined in  a cell  fecluded  even  from  the  light  of  heaven. 
This  is  the  word  that  can  be  infiifled  upon  him. 

The  gaol  is  infpedted  twice  every  week  by  twelve 
perfons  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  who  are  chofeii 
annually  from  amongd:  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 
Nor  is  it  a difficult  matter  to  procure  thefe  men,  who 
readily  and  voluntarily  take  it  upon  them  to  go 
throiign  the  troublefome  fundlions  of  the  office  with- 
out any  fee  or  emolument  whatever.  They  divide 
themfelves  into  committees  ; each  of  thefe  takes  it  in 
turn,  for  a dated  period,  to  vidt  every  part  of  the 
prifon  ; and  a report  is  made  to  the  infpectors  at  large, 
who  meet  together  at  times  regularly  appointed.  From 
the  report  of  the  committee  an  opinion  is  formed  by 
the  infpedlors,  who,  with  the  confent  of  the  judges, 
regulate  the  treatment  of  each  individual  prifoner 
during  his  confinement.  This  is  varied  according  to 
his  crime,  and  according  to  his  fubfequent  repent- 
ance. Solitary  confinement  in  a dark  cell  is  looked 
upon  as  the  fevered  ufage;  next,  folitary  confinement 
in  a cell  with  the  admiffion  of  light ; next,  confine- 
ment in  a cell  where  the  prifoner  is  allowed  to  do 
fome  fort  of  work;  ladiy,  labour  in  company  with 
others.  The  ^rifoners  are  obliged  to  bathe  twice 
every  week,  proper  conveniencies  for  that  purpofe 
being  provided  within  the  walls  of  the  prifon,  and 
alfo  to  change  their  linen,  with  which  they  are  regu- 
larly provided.  Thofe  in  folitary  confinement  are 
kept  upon  bread  and  water ; but  thofe  who  labour , 
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are  allowed  broth,  porridge,  puddings,  and  the  like  : 
meat  is  difpenfed  only  in  fmall  quantities,  twice  in 
the  week.  Their  drink  is  water  ; on  no  pretence  is 
any  other  beverage  fufFered  to  he  brought  into  the 
prilbn.  This  diet  is  found,  by  experience,  to  afford 
the  prifoners  flrength  fufficient  to  perform  the  labour 
that  is  impofed  upon  them  ; whereas  a more  gene- 
rous one  would  only  ferve  to  render  their  minds  Icfs 
humble  and  fubmiflive.  Thofe  who  labour,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  particular  trade  to  which  they  have 
been  accuftomed,  provided  it  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
prifon  ; if  not  acquainted  with  any,  fomething  is  foon 
found  that  they  can  do.  One  room  is  fet  apart  for 
Hioemakers,  another  for  taylors,  a third  for  carpen- 
ters, and  fo  on  ; and  in  the  yards  are  If  on  e-cutters, 
fmiths,  nailers,  &c.  &c. 

Excepting  the  cells,  which  are  at  a remote  part  of 
the  building,  the  prifon  has  the  appearance  of  a 
large  manufadfory.  Good  order  and  decency  prevail 
throughout,  and  the  eye  of  a fpedfator  is  never  affailed 
by  the  fight  of  fuch  ghaftly  and  fqualid  figures  as  are 
continually  to  be  met  with  in  our  prifons  ; fo  far, 
alfo,  is  a vifitof  from  being  infulted,  that  he  is  fcarcely 
noticed  as  he  paffes  through  the  different  wards.  The 
prifoners  are  forbidden  to  fpeak  to  each  other  with- 
out there  is  neceffity  ; they  are  alfo  forbidden  to 
laugh,  or  to  ling,  or  to  make  the  fmallcft  difturbance. 
An  overfeer  attends  continually  to  fee  that  every  one 
performs  his  work  diligently  ; and  in  cafe  of  the 
fmallcft  reliftance  to  any  of  the  regulations,  the  offen- 
der is  immediately  calf  into  a folitary  cell,  to  fubtift 
on  bread  and  water  till  he  returns  to  a proper  fenfe 
of  his  behaviour  ; but  the  dread  all  thofe  have  of  this 
treatment,  who  have  once  experienced  it,  is  fuch,  that 
it  is  fcldom  found  neceffiry  to  repeat  it.  The  \vomen 
are  kept  totally  apart  from  the  men,  and  are  employed 
in  a manner  fuitable  to  their  fex.  The  labourers  all 
eat  together  in  one  large  apartment ; and  regularly, 
every  Sunday,  there  is  divine  fervice,  at  which  all  at- 
tend. 
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tend.  It  IS  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  converfe  at 
times  with  the  prifoners,  and  endeavour  to  reform 
their  minds  and  principles.  The  infpe61ors,  when 
they  vifit  the  prifon,  aifo  do  the  fame ; fo  that  when 
a prifoner  is  liberated,  he  goes  out,  as  it  were,  a new 
man  ; he  has  been  habituated  to  employment,  and  has 
received  good  inftrucSlions.  The  greateft  care  is  alfo 
taken  to  find  him  employment  the  moment  he  quits  ~ 
the  place  of  his  confinement.  According  to  the  re- 
gulations, no  perfon  is  allowed  to  vidt  the  prifon  with- 
out permillion  of  the  infpeffors.  The  greatefi;  care  is 
alfo  taken  to  preferve  the  health  of  the  prifoners,  and 
for  thofc  who  are  lick  there  are  proper  apartments  and 
good  advice  provided.  The  longeft  period  of  con- 
finement is  for  a rape,  which  is  not  to  be  lefs  than  ten 
years,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one.  For  high  trea- 
fon,  the  length  of  confinement  is  not  to  be  lefs  than 
fix  nor  more  than  twelve  years.  There  are  prifons  in 
every  county  throughout  Pennfylvania,  but  none  as 
yet  are  efiablifiied  on  the  fame  plan  as  that  which  has 
been  deferibed.  Criminals  arc  frequently  fent  from 
other  parts  of  the  fiate  to  receive  punifhment  in  the 
prifon  of  Philadelphia. 

So  well  is  this  gaol  conducted,  that  infiead  of  being 
an  expenfe,  it  now  annually  produces  a confiderable 
revenue  to  the  flate. 
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LETTER  II. 

Population  of  Philadelphia — Some  Account  of  the  In’* 
habitants^  their  Char  alter  and  Manners — Private 
Amufements — Americans  lofe  their  Teeth  prematurely 
* — Theatrical  Amufements  only  permitted  of  late — 
Quakers — Frefdenf s Levee  and  Drawing  Room- 
Places  of  Public  Worjhtp — Carriages^  what  fort  of 
ufed  in  Philadelphia — Taverns f how  conduced  in 
America — Difficulty  of  procuring  Servants — Charac^ 
ter  of  the  lovoer  Claffies  of  People  in  America. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  November. 

Philadelphia,  according  to  the  cenfus  taken 
in  the  year  1790,  contained  42,000  people. 
From  the  natural  increafe,  however,  of  population, 
and  the  influx  of  flrangers,  the  number  is  fuppofed 
now  to  be  near  50,000,  notwithftanding  the  ravages 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  1793,  which  fwept  off  4,000 
people.  The  inhabitants  conflfl  of  Englifh,  Irifh, 
Scotch,  Germans,  French,  and  of  American  born 
eitizens,  defcended  from  people  of  thefe  different  na- 
tions, who  are  of  courfe  by  far  the  moft  numerous 
clafs.  The  inhabitants  arc  for  the  mofl;  part  engaged 
in  fome  fort  of  buflnefs  ; a few,  and  a few  only,  live 
without  any  oflenflble  profeflions,  on  the  fortunes 
which  they  themfcives . have  raifed  ; but  thefe  men 
are  not  idle  or  inattentive  to  the  increafe  of  their  pro- 
perty, being  ever  on  the  watch  to  profit  by  the  fale 
of  lands,  which  they  have  purchafed,  and  to  buy  more 
on  advantageous  terms.  It  would  be  a diflicuit  mat- 
ter to  And  a man  of  any  property  in  the  country, 
who  is  not  concerned  in  the  buying  or  felling  of  land, 
which  may  be  confidered  in  America  as  an  article  of 
trade. 

In  a large  city,  like  Philadelphia,  where  people  arc 
aflembled  together  from  fo  many  different  quarters, 
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there  cannot  fail  to  be  a great  diverfity  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  a remark,  however,  very 
generally  made,  not  only  by  foreigners,  but  alfo  by 
perfons  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
Philadelphians  are  extremely  deficient  in  hofpitality 
and  politenefs  towards  llrangers.  Amongft  the  up- 
perrnoft  circles  in  Philadelphia,  pride,  haughtinefs, 
and  oftcntation  are  coiifpicuous ; and  it  feems  as  if 
nothing  could  make  them  happier  than  that  an  order 
of  nobility  Ihould  be  edablifhed,  by  which  they  might 
be  exalted  above  their  fellow  citizens,  as  much  as  they 
are  in  their  own  conceit.  In  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general  there  is  a coldnefs  and  referve,  as  if 
they  were  fufpicious  of  fome  defigns  againfl  them, 
which  chills  to  the  very  heart  thofe  who  come  to  vilit 
them.  In  their  private  focieties  a trijiejfe  is  apparent, 
near  which  mirth  and  gaiety  can  never  approach.  It 
is  no  unufual  thing,  in  the  genteeleft  houfes,  to  fee  a 
large  party  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  perfons  affem- 
bled,  ana  feated  round  a room,  without  partaking  of 
any  other  amufement  than  what  arifes  from  the  con- 
verfation,  molt  frequently  in  whifpers,  that  paHes  be- 
tween the  two  perfons  who  are  feated  next  to  each 
other.  The  party  meets  between  fix  and  feven  in  the 
evening;  tea  is  ferved  with  much  form  ; and  at  ten, 
by  which  time  mofl  of  the  company  are  wearied  with 
having  remained  fo  long  flationary,  they  return  to 
their  own  homes.  Still,  however,  they  are  not  flran- 
gers  to  mufic,  cards,  or  dancing  ; their  knowledge  of 
mufic,  indeed,  is  at  a -very  low  ebb  ; but  in  dancing, 
which  appears  to  be  their  moil  favourite  amufement, 
they  certainly  excel. 

The  women,  in  general,  whilft  young,  are  very 
pretty,  but  by  the  time  they  become  mothers  of  a 
little  family  they  lofe  all  their  beauty,  their  complex- 
ions fade  away,  their  teeth  begin  to  decay,  and  they 
hardly  appear  like  the  fame  creatures.  In  a few  in- 
fl-ances  only  it  would  be  pofllble  to  find  a woman  of 
the  age  of  forty,  who  has  had  a large  family.  The 
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fiidden  decay  of  the  teeth  is  a enr  aiicc  whicli 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  faculty  both  men 
and  women,  American  born,  lofing  them  very  gene- 
rally at  an  early  age.  Some  aferibe  it  to  the  great 
and  fudden  changes  in  the  weather  from  heat  to  cold  ; 
but  negroes,  who  are  expofed  to  the  fame  tranfition  of 
climate',  are  diftingnidied  for  the  whitenefs  and  beauty 
of  their  teeth  ; and  the  Indians  alfo,  who  arc  more 
expofed  than  either,  preferve  their  teeth  in  good 
order.  Others  attribute  it  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
confedlionary.  Of  confectionary,  the  Americans  in 
the  towns  certainly  make  an  inordinate  ufe  ; but  in 
the  country,  where  the  people  have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  fuch  things,  the  men,  but  more  ge- 
nerally the  women,  alfo  lofe  their  teeth  very  prema- 
turely. Moft  probably  it  is  owing  to  the  very  gene- 
ral ufe  they  make  of  halted  provifions.  In  the  country 
parts  of  America  in  particular,  the  people  live  upon 
halted  pork  and  halted  fifh  nearly  the  whole  year 
round. 

It  is  only  within  a few  years  pad,  fince  17705 
any  public  .amufernents  have  been  fuftered  in  this 
city  ; the  old  corporation,  which  confided  modly  o-f 
the  Quakers,  and  not  of  the  mod  liberal  minded  peo- 
ple in  the  city,  having  always  oppofed  the  cdablifh- 
ment  of  any  place  for  the  purpofe.  Now,  however, 
there  are  two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre.  Little  or 
no  ufe  is  made  of  the  old  theatre,  which  is  of  wood, 
and  a very  indifferent  building.  The  new  one  is  built 
of  brick,  and  neatly  dtted  up  within  ; but  it  is  hardly 
large  enough  for  the  town.  A fhocking  cudom  ob- 
tains here,  of  fmoking  tobacco  in  the  houfe,  which  at 
times  is  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that  thofeto  whom 
it  is  difagreeable  are  under  the  ncccffity  of  going 
away.  To  the  people  in  the  pit,  wine  and  porter  is 
brought  between  the  a<5Is,  precifely  as  if  they  were  in 
a tavern.  The  actors  are  procured,  with  a very  few 
exceptions,  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; none  of 
them  arc  very  eminent  performers,,  but  they  are  equal 

to 
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to  what  are  nfnally  met  with  in  the  country  towns 
of  England.  The  amphitheatre  is  built  of  wood  ; 
equellrian  and  other  exercifes  are  performed  there, 
fimilar  to  thofe  at  Aftley’s.  Dancing  atTemblies  are 
held  regularly  every  fortnight  through  the  winter,  and 
occaiionally  there  are  public  concerts. 

During  fummer,  the  people  that  can  make  it  con- 
venient retire  to  country  houfes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town,  and  all  public  and  private  amufe- 
ments  ceafe  ; winter  is  the  feafon  for  them,  the  Con- 
grefs  being  then  affembled,  and  trade  not  being  fo 
clofely  attended  to,  as  the  navigation  of  the  river  is 
then  commonly  impeded  by  ice. 

The  prefident  finds  it  neceflary,  in  general,  to  come 
to  Philadelphia  preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  con- 
grefs,  and  refides  there  during  the  whole  of  the  fef- 
fioH.  Once  in  the  week,  during  his  flay  in  the  city, 
he  has  levees,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in 
the  afternoon.  At  thefe  he  always  appears  himfelf  in 
a court  drefs,  and  it  is  expc6led  that  the  foreign  minif- 
ters  fhould  always  attend  in  the  fame  flyle  ; this  they 
conflantly  do,  excepting  the  French  minifler,  who 
makes  a point  of  going  in  difhabille,  not  to  fay  worfe 
of  it.  Other  perfons  are  at  liberty  to  go  as  they  think 
proper.  Mrs.  Wafhington,  alfo,  has  a drawing-room 
once  every  week.  On  this  occafion  the  ladies  are 
feated  in  great  form  round  the  apartment,  and  tea, 
coffee,  &c.  ferved'^. 

'Philadelphia  is  the  grand  refidence  of  the  Quakers 
in  America,  but  their  number  does  not  bear  the  fame 
proportion  now  to  that  of  the  other  citizens  which  it 
did  formerly.  At  prefent  they  form  about  one  fourth 
only  of  the  inhabitants.  This  does  not  arife  from  any 

* Whether  the  levee  is  kept  up  by  the  prefident,  or  not,  I have 
not  heard.  Many  objections  were  made  to  it  by  the  democratic 
party  during  the  adminiftration  of  General  Wafhington,  as  being 
inconfiilent  with  the  fpirit  of  a republican  government,  and  de- 
firudfive  of  that  equality  u'hich  ought  to  reign  amongft  the  citi- 
zens of  every  ciafs. 
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dimimution  of  the  number  of  Quakers,  on  the  con- 
trary they  have  confiderably  increafed,  but  from  the 
great  influx  into  the  city  of  perfons  of  a different  per- 
fuafioii.  Belonging  to  the  Quakers  there  are  five 
places  for  public  worfhip ; to  the  Prefbyterians  and 
Seceders  fix  to  the  Englitb  Epifcopalians  three ; to 
German  Lutherans  two ; to  the  Roman  Catholics 
four;  and  one  refpe6fively  to  the  Swedifh  Luthe- 
rans, Moravians,  Baptifis,  Univerfal  Baptifls,  Me- 
thodifls,  and  Jews.  On  a Sunday  every  citizen 
appears  well  drefied  ; the  lower  clafies  of  4he  people 
in  particular  are  remarkably  well  clothed.  This 
is  a great  day  alfo  for  little  excurfions  into  the 
- country. 

The  carriages  ihade  ufe  of  in  Philadelphia  confifl;  of 
coaches,  chariots,  chaifes,  coaches,  and  light  wag- 
gons, the  greater  part  of  which  are  lauilt  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  equipages  of  a few  indivkluals  are  ex- 
tremely oflentatious ; nor  does  there  appear  in  any 
that  neatncfs  and  elegance  which  might  be  expected 
amongfi:  a fet  of  people  that  are  defirous  of  imitating 
the  fafihions  of  England,  and  that  are  continually 
getting  models  over  from  that  country.  The  coachee 
is  a carriage  peculiar,  I believe,  to  America  ; the  body 
of  it  is  rather  longer  than  that  of  a coach,  but  of  the 
fame  fhape.  In  the  front  it  is  left  quite  open  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  driver  fits  on  a bench  under 
the  roof  of  the  carriage.  There  are  two  feats  in  it 
for  the  paifengers,  who  fit  with  their  faces  tow’ards 
the  horfes.  4 he  roof  is  fupported  by  frnall  props, 
which  are  placed  at  the  corners.  On  each  fide  of  the 
doors,  above  the  pannels,  it  is  quite  open,  and  to 
guard  againft  bad  weather  there  are  curtains,  which 
arc  made  to  let  down  from  the  roof,  and  fatten  to 
buttons  placed  for  the  purpofe  on  the  outfide.  4'here 
is  alfo  a leathern  curtain  to  hang  occafionally  between 
the  driver  and  pafiengers. 

The  light  waggons  are  on  the  fame  confirudiion, 
and  are  calculated  to  accommodate  from  four  to  twelve 

people. 
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people.  The  only  difference  between  a fmall  wag- 
gon and  a coachee  is,  that  the  latter  is  better  finilbed, 
has  varnifhed  pannels,  and  doors  at  the  tide.  The 
fornier  has  no  doors,  but  the  patiengers  fcrarable  in 
the  bed  way  they  can,  over  the  feat  of  the  driver. 
The  waggons  are  ufed  univerfally  for  ftage  carriages. 

The  accomodations  at  the  taverns,  by  which  name 
they  call  all  inns,  &c.  are  very  indifferent  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  indeed  they  are,  with  a very  few  exceptions, 
. throughout  the  country.  The  mode  of  condudting 
them  is  nearly  the  fame  every  where.  The  traveller 
isfhewn,  on  arrival,  into  a room  which  is  common  to 
every  perfon  in  the  houfe,  and  which  is  generally  the 
one  fet  apart  for  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper.  All 
the  ftrangers  that  happen  to  be  in  the  houfe  fit  down 
to  thefe  meals  promifcuoufly,  and,  excepting  in  the 
large  towns,  the  family  of  the  houfe  alfo  forms  a part 
of  the  company.  It  is  feldom  that  a private  parlour 
or  drawing  room  can  be  procured  at  any  of  the 
taverns,  even  in  the  towns ; and  it  is  always  with  re- 
ludtance  that  breakfad  or  dinner  is  ferved  up  fepa- 
rately  ,to  any  individual.  If  a (ingle  bed-room  cart  be 
procured,  more  ought  not  to  be  looked  for ; but  it  is 
not  always  that  even  this  is  to  be  had,  and  thofe  who 
travel  through  the  country  mud  often  fubmit  to  be 
crammed  into  rooms  where  there  is  fcarcely  fufficient 
fpacc  to  walk  between  the  beds.*  Strangers  who  re- 
main for  any  length  of  time  in  the  large  towns  mod 
iifually  go  to  private  boarding  houfes,  of  which  great 
numbers  are  to  be  met  with.  It  is  always  a difdcult 
matter  to  procure  furnidied  lodgings  without  paying 
for  board. 

* Having  flopped  one  night  at  Elkton,  on  my  journey  to  BaltH 
more  ija  the  public  carriage,  my  firlt  enquiries  from  the  landlord, 
on  alighting,  as  there  were  many  ])affengers  in  the  ftoge,  were  to 
know  what  accommodation  his  houfe  afforded.  He  feemed  much 
furprized  that  any  enquiries  fhould  be  made  on  fuch  ^ fubjedi', 
and  with  much  confequence  told  me,  I need  not  give  rnyfelf  any 
trouble  about  the  extent  of  his  accommodations,  as  he  had  no  lefs 
than  eleven  beds  in  one  of  his  rooms. 
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At  all^the  taverns,  both  in  town  and  country,  but 
particularly  in  the  latter,  the  attendance  is  very  bad  ; 
ind-^ed,  excepting  in  the  foutbern  dates,  where  there 
are  fuch  great  numbers  of  negroes,  it  is  a matter  of 
the  ut mod  difficulty  to  procure  domedic  fervants  of 
any  defcription.  The  generality  of  fervants  that  are 
met  wiffi  in  Philadelphia  are  emigrant  Europeans; 
they,  however,  for  the  mod  part,  only  remain  in  fer- 
vice  until  they  can  fave  a little  money,  when  they 
condantly  quit  their  maders,  being  lei  to  do  fo  by 
that  dedre  for  independence  which  is  fo  natural  to 
the  mind  of  man,  and  which  every  perfon  in  America 
may  enjoy  that  will  be  indudrious.  The  few  that 
remain  deady  to  thofc  who  have  hired  them  are  re- 
tained at  rnod  exorbitant  wages.  As  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, none  but  thofe  of  the  mod  indifferent  charac- 
ters ever  enter  into  fervice,  which  they  condder  as 
fuitable  only  to  negroes  ; the  negroes  again,  in  Penn- 
fylvania  and  in  the  other  dates  where  deps  have  been 
taken  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  davery,  are  taught 
by  the  Quakers  to  look  upon  themfelves  in  every  re- 
fpecd  as  equal  to  their  white  brethren,  and  they  en- 
deavour to  imitate  them  by  being  faucy.  It  is  the 
fame  both  with  males  and  females.  I mud  here  ob- 
ferve,  that  amongd  the  generality  of  the  lower  fort  of 
people  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  amongd 
thofe  of  Philadelphia,  there  is  a want  of  good  man- 
nersj  which  excites  the  furprize  of  almod  every  fo- 
reigner ; I wiffi  alfo  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that 
this  remark  has  been  made,  merely  becjiufe  the  fame 
deference  and  the  fame  refpeedful  attention,  which  we 
fee  fo  commonly  paid  by  the  lower  orders  of  people  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  thofe  w^ ho  are  in  a dtua- 
tion  fomew'hat  fu})erior  to  themfelves,  is  not  alfo  paid 
in  America  to  perfon s in  the  fame  dation  ; it  is  the 
want  of  common  civility  I complain  of,  which  it  is  al- 
ways ddirable  to  behold  between  man  and  man,  let 
their  dtuations  in  life  be  what  they  may,  and  which  is 
not  contrary  to  the  didates  of  nature,  or  to  the  fpirit 
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of  genuine  liberty,  as  it  is  obfervable  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  wild  Indians  that  wander  through  the  forells  of 
this  vatt  continent,  the  mofl:  free  and  independent  of 
all  human  beings.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
the  lower  dalles  of  people  will  return  rude  and  imper- 
tinent anfwers  to  queftions  eouched  in  the  moll  civil 
terms,  and  will  infult  a perfon  that  bears  the  appear- 
ance of  a gentleman,  on  purpofe  to  (hew  how  much 
they  conlider  themfelves  upon  an  equality  with  him. 
Civility  cannot  be  purchafed  from  them  on  any  terms  ; 
they  feem  to  think  that  it  is -incompatible  wdth  free- 
dom, and  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  convincing  a 
Granger  that  he  is  really  in  a land  of  liberty,  but  by 
being'  furly  and  ill  mannered  in  his  prefence. 
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MY  DEAR  SIR,  Wafhington,  November. 

ON  the  l6th  of  November  I left  Philadelphia  for. 

Baltimore.  The  only  mode  of  conveyance 
which  offers  for  a traveller,  who  is  not  provided  with 
his  own  horfes  or  carriage,  is  the  public  ftage  wag- 
gon ; it  is  poffible,  indeed,  to  procure  a private  car- 
riage at  Philadelphia  to  go  on  to  Baltimore,  for  which 
a great  price  is  always  demanded  ; but  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  hiring  a carriage  or  horfes  from  ftage  to 
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llage.  The  country  about  Philadelphia  is  well  cul^ 
tivated,  and  it  abounds  with  neat  country  houfes ; 
but  it  has  a bare  appearance^  being  almoft  totally 
jdripped  of  the  trees,  which  have  been  cut  down 
without  mercy  for  firing,  and  to  make  way  for  the 
plough  ; neither  are  there  any  hedges,  an  idea  pre- 
vailing that  they  impoverifh  the  land  wherever  they 
are  planted.  The  fences  are  all  of  the  common  poft 
and  rail,  or  of  the  angular  kind.  Thefe  laft  are  made 
of  rails  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  roughly  fplit 
out  of  trees,  and  placed  horizontally  above  one  an- 
other, as  the  bars  of  a gate ; but  each  tier  of  rails, 
or  gate  as  it  were,  inflead  of  being  on  a flraight  line 
with  the  one  next  to  it,  is  put  in  a different  dircdlion, 
fo  as  to  form  an  angle  fufiicient  to  permit  the  ends  of 
the  rails  of  one  tier  to  reft  fteadilj  on  thofe  of  the 
next.  As  thefe  fences,  from  their  ferpentine  courfe, 
occupy  at  lead  fix  times  as  much  ground  as  a com- 
mon poft  and  rail  fence,  and  require  alfo  a great  deal 
more  wood,  they  are  moftly  laid  afide  whenever  land 
and  timber  become  objects  of  importance,  as  they 
foon  do  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns. 

The  road  to  Baltimore  is  over  the  loweft  of  three 
floating  bridges,  which  have  been  thrown  acrofs  the 
fiver  Schuylkill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia. 
The  view  on  pafflng  this  river,  which  is  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  is  beautiful.  The 
banks  on  each  fide  are  high,  and  for  many  miles 
above  affard  the  moft  delightful  fitiiations  for  villas. 
A very  elegant  one,  laid  out  in  the  Englifh  tafte,  is 
feen  on  pafiing  the  river  juft  above  the  bridge.  Ad- 
joining to  it  are  public  gardens,  and  a houfc  of  en- 
tertainment, with  feveral  good  rooms,  to  which  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  refort  in  great  numbers  during 
the  furamer  feafon. 

The  floating  bridges  are  formed  of  large  trees, 
which  are  piaeed  in  the  water  tranfverfely^  and  chain- 
ed together  ; beams  are  then  laid  lengthways  upon 
thefe,  and  the  whole  boarded  over,  to  render  the  way 
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convenient  for  paflengers.  On  each  fide  there  is  a 
railing.  When  v^cry  heavy  carriages  go  acrofs  thcfe 
bridges,  they  fink  a few  inches  below  the  furfice  of 
the  water ; but  the  paflage  is  by  no  means  danger- 
ous.. They  are  kept  in  an  even  diredlion  acrofs  the 
river,  by  means  of  chains  and  anchors  in  different 
parts,  and  are  alfo  ftrongly  fecured  on  both  fliores. 
O ver  that  part  of  the  river  where  the  channel  lies, 
they  are  fo  contrived  that  a piece  can  be  removed  to 
allow  velfcls  to  pafs  through.  Thefe  bridges  are  fre- 
quently damaged,  and  fometirnes  entirely  carried 
away,  during  floods,  at  the  breaking  up  of  winter, 
efpecially  if  there  happens  to  be  much  ice  floating  in 
the  river.  To  guard  againfl  this,  when  danger  is  ap- 
prehended and  the  flood  does  not  come  on  too  ra- 
pidly, they  unfaflen  all  the  chains  by  which  the 
bridge  is  confined  in  its  proper  place,  and  then  let  the 
whole  float  down  with  the  flream  to  a convenient 
part  of  the  fliore,  where  it  can  be  hauled  up  and  fe- 
c 11  red. 

The  country,  after  pafling  the  Schuylkill,  is  plea- 
flngly  diverfified  with  rifing  grounds  and  woods,  and 
appears  to  be  in  a good  ftate  of  cultivation.  The 
flrfl;  town  of  any  note  which  you  come'to  is  Chefler, 
fifteen  miles  from  Philadelphia ; this  town  contains 
about  fixty  dwellings,  and  is  remarkable  for  being 
the  place  where  the  flrfl:  colonian  aflcmbly  fat.  From 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  is  a very  grand 
view  of  the  river  Delaware. 

About  half  a mile  before  you  come  to  Wilmington 
is  Brandy-wine  River,  remarkable  for  its  mills,  no 
lefs  than  thirteen  being  built  almofl,  clofe  to  each 
other  upon  it.  The  water,  jufl;  above  the  bridge 
which  is  thrown  over  it,  comes  tumbling  down  with 
great  violence  over  a bed  of  rocks ; and  feats,  at  a 
very  trifling  expenfe,  could  be  made  for  three  times 
the  number  of  mills  already  built.  Veffels  carrying 
1,000  bnfiiels  of  wheat  can  come  clofe  up  to  them, 
and  by  means  of  machinery  their  cargoes  are  re- 
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ceivcd  from,  or  delivered  to  them  in  a very  expedi- 
tious manner.  Among  the  mills,  fome  are  for  flour, 
fomc  for  fawing  of  wood,  and  others  for  ffone.  The 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  machi- 
nery of  the  flour  mills  in  America  are  very  great. 
The  chief  of  thefe  confiti  in  a new  application  of  the 
ferew,  and  the  introdu6lion  of  what  are  called  eleva- 
tors, the  idea  of  which  was  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  chain  pump.  The  ferew  is  made  by  flicking 
fmall  thin  pieces  of  board,  abuot  three  inches  long 
and  two  wide,  into  a cylinder,  fo  as  to  form  the  fpiral 
line.  This  ferew  is  placed  in  a horizontal  pofition, 
and  by  turning  on  its  axis  it  forces  wheat  or  flour 
from  one  end  of  a trough  to  the  other.  For  in- 
flance,  in  the  trough  which  receives  the  meal  imme- 
diately coming  from  the  flones,  a ferew  of  this  kind 
is  placed,  by  which  the  meal  is  forced  on,  to  the 
diftance  of  fix  or  eight  feet  perhaps,  into  a refervoir  ; 
from  thence,  without  any  manual  labour,  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  very  top  of  the  mill  by  the  elevators, 
which  confift  of  a number  of  fmall  buckets  of  the 
fize  of  tea-cups,  attached  to  a long  band  that  goes 
round  a wheel  at  the  top,  and  another  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mill.  As  the  band  revolves  round  the  wheels, 
thefe  buckets  dip  into  the  refervoir  of  wheat  or  flour 
below,  and  take  their  loads  up  to  the  top,  where  they 
empty  themfelves  as  they  turn  round  the  upper 
wheel.  The  elevators  are  inclofed  in  fquare  wooden 
tubes,  to  prevent  them  from  catching  in  any  thing, 
and  alfo  to  prevent  dufl.  By  means  of  thefe  two 
Ample  contrivances  no  manual  labour  is  required 
from  the  moment  the  wheat  is  taken  to  the  mill  till 
it  is  converted  into  flour,  and  ready  to  be  packed, 
during  the  various  procetles  of  fereening,  grinding, 
flfting,  &c. 

Wilmington  is  the  capital  of  the  flate  of  Delaware, 
and  contains  about  fix  hundred  houfes,  which  are 
chiefly  of  brick.  The  flreets  are  laid  out  on  a plan 
fomewhat  flmilar  to  that  of  Philadelphia.  There  is 
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nothing  very  interefting  in  this  town,  and  the  coun- 
try round  about  it  is  flat  and  infipid.  Elkton,  twenty- 
one  miles  dillant  from  Wilmington,  and  the  firft 
town  in  Maryland,  contains  about  ninety  indifferent 
hoLifes,  which  arc  built  without  any  regularity  ; it  is 
a dirty  difagreeabie  place.  In  this  neighbourhood  I 
firlt  took  notice  of  log-houfes  ; thofe  which  I had 
hitherto  feen  having  been  built  either  of  brick  or 
Itone,  or  elfe  conffriK^ed  with  wooden  frames,  fheath- 
ed  on  the  outfide  with  boards.  The  log-houfes  are 
cheaper  than  any  others  in  a country  where  there  is 
abundance  of  wood,  and  generally  arc  the  firft  that 
are  erefled  on  a new  fettlement  in  America.  The 
Tides  confift  of  trees  juft  fquared,  and  placed  hori- 
zontally one  upon  the  other  ; the  ends  of  the  logs  of 
one  fide  refting  alternately  on  the  ends  of  thofe  of 
the  adjoining  tides,  in  notches ; the  interftices  be- 
tween the  logs  are  ftopped  with  clay  ; and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  boards  or  with  fliingles,  which  are  fmall 
pieces  of  wood  in  the  fhape  of  flates  or  tiles,  and 
which  are  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, throughout  America.  Thefe  habitations  are 
not  very  lightly;  but  when  well  built  they  are  warm 
and  comfortable,  and  laft  for  a long  time. 

A confiderable  quantity  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn 
is  raifed  in  this  neighbourhood,  to  the  produclion  of 
which  the  foil  is  favourable  ; but  the  beft  cultivated 
parts  of  the  country  are  not  feen  from  the  road,  which 
paftes  chiefly  over  barren  and  billy  tra61s,  called 
ridges.”  The  reafon  for  carrying  the  road  over 
thefe  is,  becaufe  it  is  found  to  laft  longer  than  if  car- 
ried over  the  flat  part  of  the  countryf' where  the  foil 
is  deep,  a circumltance  which  the  people  of  Mary- 
land always  take  into  conftderation  ; for  after  a road 
is  once  cut,  they  never  take  pains  to  keep  it  in  good 
repair.  The  roads  in  this  ftate  are  worfe  than  in  any 
one  in  the  union  ; indeed  fo  very  bad  are  they,  that 
on  going  from  Elkton  to  the  Sufquehannah  ferry,  the 
driver  frequently  had  to  call  to  the  paflengers  in  the 
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ftagC;,  to  lean  out  of  the  carriage  firft  at  one  fide, 
then  at  the  other,  to  prevent  it  from  overfetting  in 
the  deep  ruts  with  which  the  road  abounds  : Now, 

gentlemen,  to  the  right upon  which  the  patTengers 
all  ftretched  their  bodies  half  way  out  of  the  carriage 
to  balance  it  on  that  tide  : Now,  gentlemen,  to  the 

left,”  and  fo  on.  This  Tvas  found  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  at  lead  a dozen  times  in  half  the  number  of 
miles.  Whenever  they  attempt  to  mend  thefe  roads, 
it  is  always  by  filling  the  ruts  with  faplings  or  bufhes, 
and  covering  them  over  with  earth.  This,  however, 
is  done  only  when  there  are  fields  on  each  fide  of  the 
road.  If  the  road  runs  contiguous  to  a wood,  then, 
inftead  of  mending  it  where  it  is  bad,  they  open  a 
new  pafiage  through  the  trees,  which  they  call  mak- 
ing a road.  It  is  very  common  in  Maryland  to  fee 
fix  or  feven  different  roads  branching  out  from  one, 
which  all  lead  to  the  fame  place.  A firanger,  before 
he  is  acquainted  with  this  circumflance,  is  frequently 
puzzled  to  know  which'  he  ought  to  take.  The  dex- 
terity with  which  the  drivers  of  the  ftages  guide  their 
horfes  along  thefe  new  roads,  w^hich  are  full  of  flumps 
of  trees,  is  affonifhing,  yet  to  appearance  they  are 
the  mod  awkv/ard  drivers  poflible  ; it  is  more  by  the 
different  noifes  which  they  make,  than  by  their  reins, 
that  they  manage  their  horfes, 

Charlcfton  flands  at  a few  miles  diflance  from  Elk- 
ton  ; there  are  about  twenty  houfes  only  in  it,  which 
are  inhabited  chiefly  by  people  who  carry  on  a herring 
fifhery.  Beyond  it  the  country  is  much  diverfihed 
with  hill  and  dale,  and  the  foil  being  but  of  an  in- 
different quality,  the  lands  are  fo  little  cleared,  tl'^ht 
in  many  parts  the  road  winds  through  uninterrupted 
woods  for  four  or  five  miles  together.  The  feenery 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  extremely  intcrefiing.  From 
the  top  of  the  hills  you  meet  with  numberlefs  bold 
and  extenfive  profpedls  of  the  Chefapeak  Bay  and  of 
the  river  Sufqaehannah  ; and  fcarcely  do  you  crofs  a 
valley  without  beholding  in  the  depths  of  the  wood 
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the  waters  of  fome  little  creek  or  rivulet  rufhing  over 
ledges  of  rock  in  a beautiful  cafcade.  The  genera- 
lity of  Americans  fiarc  with  aftonifliment  at  a perfon 
who  can  feel  any  delight  at  paffing  through  fuch  a 
country  as  this.  To  them  the  fight  of  a wheat  field 
or  a cabbage  garden  would  convey  pleafure  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  mofi:  romantic  woodland  views.  They 
have  an  unconquerable  averfion  to  trees;  and  when- 
ever a fettlement  is  made,  they  cut  away  all  before 
them  without  mercy ; not  one  is  fpared  ; all  (liare 
the  fame  flite,  and  are  involved  in  the  general  havoc. 
It  appears  ft  range,  that  in  a country  where  the  rays 
of  the  fun  a6l  with  fuch  prodigious  power,  fome  few 
tr^es  near  the  habitations  Oiould  not  be  fpared,  whofe 
foliage  might  afford  a cooling  fhade  during  the  parch- 
ing heats  of  fummer ; and  I have  oftentimes  ex- 
prelfed  my  afonifhment  that  none  were  ever  left  for 
that  purpofe.  In  anfwer  I have  generally  been  told, 
that  they  could  not  be  left  ftancling  near  a hoiife 
without  danger.  The  trees  it  feems  in  the  American 
forefls  have  but  a very  flender  hold  in  the  ground, 
confidering  their  immenfe  height,  fo  that  when  two 
or  three  fully  grown  are  deprived  of  flielter  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  others  which  flood  around  them  be- 
ing cut  down,  they  are  very,  apt  to  be  levelled  by  the 
firft  dorm  that  chances  to  blow.  This,  however, 
would  not  be  the  cafe  with  trees  of  a fmall  growth, 
which  might  fafely  be  fpared,  and  which  would  foon 
afford  an  agreeable  fhade  if  the  Americans  thought 
proper  to  leave  them  ftanding : but  the  fadl  of  the 
matter  is,  that  from  the  face  of  the  country  being  en- 
tirely overfpread  with  trees,  the  eyes  of  the  people 
become  fatiated  with  the  fight  of  them.  The  ground 
cannot  be  tilled,  nor  can  the  inhabitants  fupport 
tbemfclvcs,  till  they  are  removed  ; they  are  looked 
upon  as  a nuifance,  and  the  man  that  can  cut  down 
the  largefl  number,  and  have  the  fields  about  bis 
houic  mod  clear  of  them,  is  looked  upon  as  the  mod 

indudrioQS 
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indiifirious  citizen^  and  the  one  that  is  making  the 
greateft  improvements*  in  the  country. 

Every  ten  or  twelve  miles  upon  this  road  there  are 
taverns,  which  are  all  built  of  wood,  and  much  in  the 
fame  ftile,  with  a porch  in  front  the  entire  length  of 
the  houfe.  . Few  of  thefe  taverns  have  any  bgns,  and 
they  are  only  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  other 
houfes  by  the  number  of  handbills  palled  up  on  the 
walls  near  the  door.  They  take  their  name,  not  from 
the  bgn,  but  from  the  perfon  who  keeps  them,  as 
Jones’s,  Brown’s,  &c.  8cc.  All  of  them  are  kept  nearly 
in  the  (lime  manner.  At  each  houfe  there  are  regu- 
lar hours  for  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper,  and  if  a 
traveller  arrives  fomewhat  before  the  time  appointed 
for  any  one  of  thefe,  it  is  in  vain  to  call  for  a loparate 
meal  for  himfelf;  he  mud  wait  patiently  till  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  then  fit  down  with  the  other  guefls 
that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  houfe.  Breakfafls  are 
generally  plentifully  ferved  ; there  is  tea,  coffee,  and 
different  forts  of  bread,  cold  fait  meat,  and  very  com- 
monly befides,  beef  deaks,  fried  dfh,  &c.  Scc.-i-  The 
charge  made  for  breakfad  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that 
for  dinner. 

This  part  of  Maryland  abounds  with  iron  ore, 
which  is  of  a quality  particularly  well  adapted  forcad- 
ing.  The  ore  is  found  in  banks  fo  near  the  furface 
of  the  earth  that  there  is  never  occadon  to  dnk  a fhaft 
to  get  at  it.  Near  Charleflon  there  is  a fmall  foun- 
dery  for  cannon.  The-cannon  are  bored  by  water. 
As  I paded  by,  they  were  making  twenty-four  pound- 
ers, two  of  which  I was  informed  they  dnifbed  every 

* I have  heard  of  Americans  landing  on  barren  parts  of  the 
north  well  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  evincing  the  greateft  furprife  and 
pleafure  at  the  beauty  and  improved  ftate  of  the  country,  “ fp 
clear  of  trees  ! !” 

t The  landlad}’’  always  prefides  at  the  head  of  the  t^ble  to 
make  the  tea,  or  a female  fervant  attends  for  that  purpoft  at 
breakfaft  and  in  the  evening  ; and  at  many  taverns  in  the  country 
the  whole  of  the  family  fit  down  to  dinner  with  the  "uefis. 

week. 
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week.  The  iron  is  extremely  tough  ; very  few  of 
the  guns  burft  on  being  proved. 

The  Sufquehannah  river  is  crofied^  on  the  way  to 
Baltimore^  at  a ferry  five  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
the  Chefapeak.  The  river  is  here  about  a mile  and 
a quarter  wide,  and  deep  enough  for  any  veffels  ; the 
banks  are  high  and  thickly  wooded,  and  the  feenery 
is  grand  and  pidlurefque.  A fmall  town  called 
Havre  de  Grace,  which  contains  about  forty  houfes^ 
flands  on  this  river  at  the  ferry.  A petition  was  pre- 
fented  to  congrefs  the  lafi:  year  to  have  it  made  a port 
of  entry  ; but  at  prefent  there  is  very  little  trade  car- 
ried on  there.  A few  fhips  arc  annually  built  in  the 
neighbourhood.  From  hence  to  Baltimore  the  coun- 
try is  extremely  poor  ; the  foil  is  of  a yellow  gravel 
mixed  with  clay,  and  the  roads  execrable. 

Baltimore  is  fiippofed  to  contain  about  fixteen 
thoufand  inhabitants,  and  though  not  the  capital  of 
the  date,  is  the  larged  town  in  Maryland,  and  the 
mod  coudderable  place  of  trade  in  North  America, 
after  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  plan  of  the 
town  is  fomewhat  dmilar  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  moft 
of  the  ftreets  crofiing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  main  dreet,  which  runs  ead  anxl  wed  nearly,  is 
about  eighty  feet  wide ; the  others  are  from  forty  to 
dxty  feet.  The  dreets  are  not  all  paved,  fo  that  when 
it  rains  heavily  they  are  rendered  almod  impadable, 
the  foil  being  a did  yellow  clay,  which  retains  the 
water  a long  time.  On  the  fouth  d'de  of  the  town 
is  a harbour  commonly  called  the  Bafon,  which  affords 
about  nine  feet  water,  and  is  large  enough  to  contain 
two  thoufand  fail  , of  merchant  veffels.  There  are 
wharfs  and  dores  along  it,  the  whole  length  of  the 
town  ; but  as  a particular  wind  is  necellary  to  enable 
ffips  to  get  out  of  this  bafon,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  thofe  which  enter  the  port  of  Baltimore  dop  at 
a harbour  which  is  formed  by  a neck  of  land  near 
the  mouth  of  the  bafon,  called  Fell’s  Point.  Flere 
alfo  wharfs  have  been  built,  alongdde  which  veffels  of 
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lix  hundred  tons  burthen  can  lie  with  perfedl  fafety. 
Numbers  of  perfons  have  been  induced  to  fettle  on 
this  Pointy  in  order  to  be  contiguous  to  the  fhipping. 
Upwards  of  feven  hundred  houfes  have  already  been 
built  there,  and  regular  fireets  laid  out,  with  a large 
market  place.  Thefe  houfes,  generally  fpeaking,  are 
confidered  as  a part  of  Baltimore,  but  to  all  appear- 
ance they  form  a feparate  town,  being  upwards  of  a 
mile  difiant  from  the  other  part  of  the  town.  In  the 
neighbourhood,  Fell’s  Point  and  Baltimore  are  fpoken 
of  as  dillin(!d  and  feparate  places.  Fell’s  Point  is 
chiefly  the  refidence  of  feafaring  people,  and  of  the 
younger  partners  of  mercantile  houfes,  who  are  fla- 
tioned  there  to  attend  to  the  (hipping. 

The  greater  number  of  private  houfes  in  Baltimore 
are  of  brick,  but  many,  particularly  in  the  fkirts  of 
the  town,  are  of  wood.  In  fome  of  the  new  flreets  a 
few  appear  to  be  well  built,  but  in  general  the  houfes 
are  fmall,  heavy,  and  inconvenient.  As  for  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  there  are  none  worthy  of  being  men- 
tioned, The  churches  and  places  for  public  worthip 
are  ten  in  number;  one  refpe61ively  for  Epifcopalians, 
Prcfbyterians,  German  Lutherans,  German  Calvinifts, 
Reformed  Germans,  Nicolites  or  New  Quakers,  Bap- 
tifts,  Roman  Catholics,  and  two  for  Methodifts. 
The  Preibyterian  church,  which  has  lately  been 
‘eredted,  is  the  befl  building  among  them,  and  indeed 
the  handfomefl:  building  in  town.  It  is  of  brick, 
with  a portico  in  front  fupported  by  flx  pillars  of 
Fone. 

They  have  no  lefs  than  three  incorporated  banks 
in  this  town,  and  the  number  of  notes  ifllied  from 
them  is  fo  great,  as  almoft  to  preclude  the  circulation 
of  fpccie.  Some  of  the  notes  are  for  as  fmall  a fum 
as  a tingle  dollar,  and  being  much  more  portable  than 
lilver  are  generally  preferred.  As  for  gold,  it  is  very 
fcarce  ; I hardly  ever  met  with  it  during  two  months 
that  I remained  in  Maryland. 

Amongfl  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  are  to  be 
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tbiind  Engllfli,  IriOi,  Scotch^  and  French.  The  Irifh 
appear  to  be  the  moll  numerous ; and  mar^y  of  the 
principal  merchants  in  town  arc^in  the  number. 
Since  the  war,  a great  many  French  have  arrived  both 
from  France  and  from  the  Weft  India  Iftands.  W'ith 
a few  exceptions  the  inhabitants  are  all  engaged  in 
trade,  which  is  clofely  attended  to.  They  are  moftly 
plain  people,  fociable  however  amongft  themfelves, 
and  very  friendly  and  hofpitable  towards  ftrangers. 
Cards  and  dancing  are  favourite  amufements,  both  in 
private  and  at  public  alTemblies,  which  are  held  every 
fortnight.  There  are  two  theatres  here,  in  which 
there  are  performances  occafionally.  The  oldeft  of 
them,  which  ftands  in  the  road  to  Fell’s  Point,  is 
moft  wretched,  and  appears  little  better  than  a heap 
of  loofe  boards ; for  a long  time  it  lay  quite  negledled, 
but  has  latel}^  been  fitted  up  fora  company  of  French 
adiors,  the  only  one  I ever  heard  of  in  the  country. 
Baltimore,  like  Philadelphia,  has  fuftered  from  the  ra- 
vages of  the  yellow  fever.  During  the  autumn  it  is 
generally  unhealthy,  and  thofc  who  can  afford  it  re- 
tire to  country  feats  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which 
fome  are  moft  delightfully  fituated. 

From  Baltimore  to  Wafhington,  which  is  forty 
miles  diftant,  the  country  wears  but  a poor  appear- 
ance. The  foil  in  fome  parts  conftfts  of  a yellow 
clay  mixed  with  gravel ; in  other  parts  it  is  very 
fandy.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  creeks  and  be- 
tween the  hills  are  patches  of  rich  black  earth,  called 
Bottoms,  the  trees  upon  which  grow  to  a large  fize  ; 
but  where  there  is  gravel  they  are  very  fmall.  ’The 
roads  pailing  over  thefe  bottoms  are  worfe  than  any  I 
ever  met  with  elfewhere.  In  driving  over  one  of 
them,  near  the  head  waters  of  a branch  of  i'atuxent 
river,  a few  days  after  a heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  wheels 
of  a fulky  which  I v/as  in  funk  up  to  the  veiy  boxes. 
For  a moment  I dcf{)aircd  of  being  able  to  gel  out 
without  affiftance,  when  my  horfe,  which  was  very 
powerful,  finding  himfelf  impeded,  threw  himfeif 
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upon  his  haancbeSj  and  difengaging  his  fore-feet, 
made  a vigorous  plunge  forwards,  which  luckily  dif- 
engaged  both  himfelf  and  the  fulky,  and  freed  me 
from  my  embarrairment.  1 was  informed  that  Gene- 
ral Wafhington,  as  he  was  going  to  meet  congrefs  a 
fbort  time  before,  was  flopped  in  the  very  fame  place, 
his  carriage  finking  fo  deep  in  the  mud  that  it  was 
found  necefiTary  to  fend  to  a neighbouring  houfe  for 
ropes  and  poles  to  extricate  it.  Over  fome  of  the 
bottoms,  which  were  abfolutely  impalTable  in  their 
natural  flate,  caufeways  have  been  thrown,  which  are 
made  with  large  trees  laid  fide  by  fide  acrofs  the  road. 
For  a time  thefe  caufeways  afford  a commodious  paf- 
fage ; but  they  do  not  lafi;  long,  as  many  of  the  trees 
fink  into  the  foft  foil,  and  others,  expofed  to  the  con- 
tinual attrition  of  waggon  wheels  in  a particular  part, 
breaking  afunder.  In  this  fiate,  full  of  unfeen  ob- 
flacles,  it  is  abfolutely  a matter  of  danger  for  a perfon 
unacquainted  with  the  road  to  attempt  to  drive  a car- 
riage along  it.  The  bridges  over  the  creeks,  covered 
with  loofe  boards,  are  as  bad  as  the  caufeways,  and 
totter  as  a Carriage  pafles  over.  That  the  legiflature 
of  Maryland  can  be  fo  inactive,  and  not  take  fome 
fieps  to  repair  this,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  roads 
in  the  fiate,  the  great  road  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
the  high  road  to  the  City  of  Wafiiington,  is  mofi: 
wonderful  ! 
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TrdJ'ing  Towns  in  the  United  States — Their  Prof- 
perity  Jhewn  to  depend  on  the  Back  Country  l^ade 
— Defci'iption  of  the  Patowmact  River — Its  Con-- 
neBion  with  other  .Rivers  pointed  out — Prodigious 
Extent  of  the  Water  Communication  from  Wafiington 
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hegiin^  others  projeBed — Capital  Prefdent  s Houfe 
— Hotel — Stone  and  other  building  Materials  found 
in  the  Neighbourhood — Private  Houfes  and  Inha^ 
hitants  at  prefent  in  the  City — Different  Opinions 
refpetting  the  futiwe  Greatnefs  of  the  City — Impedi- 
ments throxvn  in  the  Way  of  its  Improvement — ^ 
What  has  given  rife  to  this. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Walhington,  November. 

The  City  of  Wafhington,  or  the  Federal  City, 
as  it  is  indifcriminately  called,  was  laid  out  in 
the  year  1792,  and  is  exprefsiy  defigned  for  being  the 
metropolis  of  the  United  States,  and  the  feat  of  the 
federal  government.  In  the  year  1800  the  congrefs 
is  to  meet  there  for  the  firft  time.  As  the  foundation 
of  this  city  has  attra61ed  the  attention  of  to  many 
people  in  Europe,  and  as  fuch  very  different  opi- 
nions are  entertained  about  it,  I fball,  in  the  follow- 
ing  pages,  give  you  a brief  account  of  its  rife  and 
progrefs. 

Shortly  after  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  con- 
fiderable  numbers  of  the  Pennfylvanian  line,  or  of 
the  militia,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  furrounded  the 
hall  in  which  the  congrefs  was  aflembled  at  Phila- 
delphia, and,  with  vehement  menaces,  infided  upon 
immediate  appropriations  of  money  being  made  to 
difeharge  the  large  arrears  due  to  them  for  their  paft 
fervices.  The  members,  alarmed  at  fuch  an  outrage, 
refblved  to  quit  a date  in  which  they  rnet  with  in- 
fult  indead  of  protedlion,  and  quickly  adjourned  to 
New  York,  where  the  fedion  was  terminated.  A 
' D fhort 
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fhort  time  afterwards,  the  propriety- was  flrongly 
urged  in  congrefs,  of  fixing  upon  fomc  place  for  the 
meeting  of  the  legiflaturc,  and  for  the  feat  of  the 
general  government,  which  fhould  be  fubjcdl  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  congrefs  alone,  in  order 
that  the  members,  in  future,  might  not  have  to  de- 
pend for  their  perfonal  fafety,  and  for  their  freedom 
of  deliberation,  upon  the  good  or  bad  policy  of  any 
individual  Hate.  This  idea  of  making  the  place, 
which  fhould  be  chofen  for  the  meeting  of  the  legif- 
lature,  in  depen  dent,  of  the  particular  Hate  to  which 
it  might  belong,  was  further  corroborated  by  the 
following  argument:  That  as  the  feveral  Hates  in  the 
union  were  in  fome  degree  rivals  to  each  other,  al- 
though connedted  together  by  certain  ties,  if  any  one 
of  them  was  fixed  upon  for  the  feat  af  the  general  go- 
vernment in  preference,  and  thus  raifed  to  a Hate  of 
pre-eminence,  k might  perhaps  be  the  occafion  of 
great  jealoufy  amongfl  the  others.  Every  perfon  was* 
convinced  of*  the  expediency  of  preferving  the  union 
af  the  Hates  entire;  it  was  apparent,  therefore,  that 
the  greateH  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  to^  remove 
evp*y  fource  of  jealoufy  from  amongH  them,  which 
might  tend,  though  remotely,  to  produce  a fepara- 
tion.  In  fine,  it  was  abfolutely  neceHary  that  the 
feat  of  government  Hiould  be  made  permanent,  as 
the  removal  of  the  public  offices  and  the  archives  from 
place  to  place  could  not  but  be  attended  with  many 
and  very  great  inconveniences. 

However,  notwithHanding  this  meafure  appeared 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  intercH  of  the  union  at  large,, 
it  was  not  until  after  the  revolution,  by  which  the 
prefent  federal  conHitution  was  eHablilhed,  that  it 
was  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  all  the  Hates.  Penn- 
fylvania,  in  particular,  confeious  of  her  being  a prin- 
cipal and  central  Hate,  and  therefore  likely  to  be 
made  the  feat  of  government  if  this  new  projedl  was 
not  currried  into  execution,  was  foremoH  in  the  op- 
poiition.  At  laft  Hie  complied;  but  it  was  only  on 
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condition  that  the  congrefs  fhould  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia until  the  new  city  was  ready  for  its  reception, 
flattering  herfelf  there  would  be  fo  many  objedions 
afterwards  to  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government, 
and  fo  many  difficulties  in  putting  the  project  into 
execution,  that  it  would  finally  be  relinquifhed.  To 
the  diferiminating  judgment  of  General  Wafliington, 
then  prefident,  it  was  left  to  determine  upon  the 
fpot  beft  calculated  for  the  federal  city.  After  mature 
deliberation,  he  fixed  upon  a fituation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Patowmac  River,  a fituation  which  feerns  to 
be  marked  out  by  nature,  not  only  for  a large  city, 
but  exprefsly  for  the  feat  of  the  metropolis- of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  choice  of  the  fpot  there  were  two  princi- 
pal confiderations  : Fird,  that  it  fhould  be  as  central 
as  poffiblc  in  refpedt  to  every  ftate  in  the  union  ; fc- 
condly,  that  it  ffiould  be' ^dvantageoufly  fituated  foe 
commerce,  without  which  it  could  not  be  expedled 
that  the  city  would  ever  be  diftinguiflied  for  fize  or 
for  fplendour  ; and  it  was  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  be  defirous  of 
having  the  metropolis  of  the  country  as  magnificent 
as  it  poffibly  could  be.  Thcfe  two  efiential  points 
are  mod  happily  combined  in  the  fpot  which  has  been 
chofen. 

The  northern  and  fouthern  extremities  of  the 
United  States  are  in  46^  and  31^  north  latitude. 
The  latitude  of  the  new  city  is  38^  53^  north;  fo 
that  it  is  within  twenty-three  minutes  of  being  ex- 
adfly  between  the  two  extremities.  In  no  part  of 
North  America  either  is  there  a port  dtuated  fo  far 
up  the  country  to  the  wedw^ard,  excepting  what  be- 
longs to  Great  Britain  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  its 
didance  from  the  ocean  being  no  lefs  than  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles.  A more  central  fituation 
X'oulcl  certainly  have  been  fixed  upon,  by  going  fur- 
ther to  the  wed  ward  ; but  had  this  been  done,  it 
muff  have  been  an  inland  one,  which  would  have 
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been  very  unfavourable  for  trade.  The  fize  of  al! 
towns  in  America  has  hitherto  been  proportionate  to 
their  trade,  and  particularly  to  that  carried  on  with 
the  back  fettlements.  This  trade  confifts  in  fupply- 
ing  the  people  of  the  weftern  parts  of  the  United- 
States,  or  the  back  fettlements,  with  certain  articles 
of  foreign  manufa<5lure,  which  they  do  not  find  any 
intered  in  fabricating  for  themfelves  at  prefent ; nor 
is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  will,  for  many  years  to 
come,  while  land  remains  cheap,  and  thefe  articles 
can  be  imported  and  lent  to  them  on  reafonablc 
terms.  The  articles  chiefly  in  demand  confift  of 
hardware,  woollen  cloths,  figured  cottons,  hofiery, 
baberdafhery,  earthen  ware,  &c.  &c.  from  England  ; 
coffee,  rum,  fugar,*  from  the  Wefi  Indies  ; tea,, 
coarfe  muflins,  and  calicoes,  from  the  Eafl  Indies. 
In  return  for  thefe  articles  the  people  of  the  back 
fettlements  fend  down  for  exportation  the  various, 
kinds  of  produce  which  the  country  affords  : wheat 
and  flour,  furs,  fkins,  rice,  indigo,,  tobacco^  pitch,, 
tar,  &c.  &c.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
beft  fituation  for  a trading  town  mufl;  be  upon  a long 
navigable  river,  fo  that  the  town  may  be  open  to  the 
fea,  and  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  a foreign  trade,,  and 
at  the  fame  time  be  enabled,  by  means  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  water  communication  in  an  oppofite  direction,, 
to  trade  with  the  diflant  parts  of  the  country  < None 
of  the  inland  towns  haye  as  yet  increafed  to  a great^ 
fize.  Lancafler  which  is  the  largefl;  in  all  America,, 
contains  only  nine  hundred  houfes,  and  it  is  nearly 
double  the  fize  of  any  other  inland  one.  Neither  do 
the  fea-port  towns,  flourith,  which  are  not  well  fitu- 
ated  for  carrying  on  an  inland  trade  at  the  fame  time^ 
The  truth  of  this  pofition  mufl;  appear  obvious,  on 
taking  furvey  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  United 
States. 

To  begin  with  Boflon,  the  largefl:  town  north  of 

* Sugar  is  not  fent  very  far  back  into  the  country,  as  it  is  pro- 
cured at  much  lets  expence  trom  the  maple-tree. 
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New  York,  and  one  of  the  oldeft  in  the  United 
States.  Though  it  has  a mod:  excellent  harbour, 
and  has  always  been  inhabited  by  an  enterpriz- 
ing  induftrious  fet  of  people,  yet  it  is  novy  in- 
ferior, both  in  fize  and  commerce,  to  Baltimore, 
which  was  little  more  than  the  refidence  of  a few 
fiflicrmen  thirty  years  ago  ; and  this,  becaufe  there 
is  no  river  in  the  neighbourhood  navigable  for  more 
than  feven  miles,  and  the  weftern  parts  of  the  flate^ 
of  Mafiachufets,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  can  be 
fupplied  with  commodities  carried  up  the  North 
River,  on  much  better  terms  than  if  the  fame  com- 
modities were  fent  by  land-carriage  from  Bohon. 
Neither  does  Bohon  increafe  by  any  means  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  other  towns,  which  have  an 
extenfive  trade  with  the  people  of  the  back  fcttle- 
ments.  For  the  fame  caufe,  we  do  not  find  that  any 
of  the  fea-port  or  other  towns  in  Rhode  Ifland  and 
ConneSicat  are  increafing  very  fafl ; on  the  con- 
trary, Newport,  the  capital  of  the  hate  of  Rhode 
Ifland,  and  which  has  a harbour  that  is  boafled  of 
as  being  on,e  of  the  beft  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  now  falling  to  decay.  Newport  contains 
about  one  thoufand  houfes  ; none  of  the  other  towns 
betwj^n  Bofton  and  New  York  contain  more  than 
hve  hundred. 

We  now  come  to  New  York,  which  enjoys  the 
double  advantages  of  an  excellent  harbour  and  a 
large  navigable  river,  which  opens  a communication 
with  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  ; and  here  we 
find  a hourifhing  city,  containing  forty  thoufand  ^ 
inhabitants,  and  increafing  beyond  every  calculation. 
The  North  or  Hudfon  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
New  York  hands,  is  navigable  from  thence  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  large  vcfTels,  and  in 
{loops  of  eighty  tons  burthen  as  far  as  Albany ; 
fmaller  ones  go  hill  higher.  About  nine  miles  above 

* Six  inhabitants  may  be  reckoned  for  every  houfe  in  the 
U^itisd  States. 
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Albany,  the  Mohawk  River  falls  into  the  Huclfon, 
by  means  of  which,  Wood  Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and 
Ofvvego  River,  a communication  is  opened  with  Lake 
Ontario.  In  this  route  there  are  feveral  portages  ; 
but  it  is  a route  which  is  much  frequented,  and 
numbers  of  boats  are  kept  employed  upon  it  in  carry- 
ing goods,  whenever  the  feafon  is  not  too  dry.  dn 
iong  droughts  the  waters  fail  fo  much  that  often- 
times there  is  not  fufficient  to  float  an  empty  boat. 
All  thefe  obftrudHons  however  may,  and  will,  one 
day  or  other,  be  remedied  by  the  hand  of  art.  Of- 
wego  River,  before  it  falls  into  Lake  Ontario,  com- 
municates with  the  Sencka  River,  which  affords  in 
fucceflion  an  entrance  into  the  Lakes  Cayuga,  Se- 
neka,  and  Canadaqua.  Lake  Seneka,  the  largeff, 
is  about  forty  miles  in  length  ; upon  it  there  is  a 
fchooner- rigged  veffel  of  feventy  tons  burthen  con- 
Itantly  employed.  The  thores  of  thefe  lakes  are 
more  thinly  fettled  than  the  other  part  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  but  the  population  of  the  whole  tradl 
lying  between  the  rivers  Genefee  and  Hudfon,  which 
are' about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart,  is  ra- 
pidly increafing.  All  this  country  well  of  the  Hud^ 
fon  River,  together  with  that  to  the  Eafi,  compre- 
hending the  back  parts  of  the  ftate  of  Maflachufetts 
and  Connedlicut,  and  alfo  the  entire  of  the  ftate  of 
Vermont,  are  fupplied  with  European  manufadlures 
and  Weil  Indian  pro  luce,  he.  he.  by  way  of  New 
York ; not  diredlly  from  that  city,  but  from  Albany, 
Hudfon,  and  other  towns  on  the  North  River,  which 
trade  with  New^  York,  and  which  are  intermediate 
places  for  the  depofit  of  goods  palling  to,  and  com- 
ing from  the  back  country.  Albany,  indeed,  is  now 
beginning  herfelf  to  import  goods  from  the  Weft 
Indies  ; but  ftill  the  bulk  of  her  trade  is  with  New 
York.  Nothing  can  ferve  more  to  fhew  the  ad- 
vantages which  accrue  to  any  town  from  an  inter- 
coiirfe  with  the  back  country,  than  the  fudden  pro- 
of thefe  fecondary  places  of  trade  upon  the 

North 
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North  River.  At  Albany,  the  number  of  houfes  is 
increaling  as  faft  as  at  New  York  ; at  prefent  there 
are  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  ; and  in  Hiidfon  city, 
which  was  only  laid  out  in  the  year  1783,  there  are 
now  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  dwellings. 
This  city  is  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  North  River,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  its  mouth.  By 
means  alfo  of  the  North  River  and  Lake  Champlain 
a*  trade  is  carried  on  with  Montreal  in  Canada. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  furvey  of  the  towns  to  the 
fouthward.  In  New  Jerfey,  we  find  Amboy,  fituated 
at  the  head  of  Raritan  Bay,  a bay  not  inferior  to  any 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  greatefl  en- 
couragements alfo  have  been  held  out  by  the  ftate 
iegiflature  to  merchants  who  would  fettle  there ; but 
the  town,  notwithftanding,  remains  nearly  in  the 
ftate  it  was  in  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  : fixty 
houfes  are  all  that  it  contains.  New  Brunfwick, 
which  is  built  on  Raritan  River,  about  fifteen  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  the  bay,  carries  on  a fmall 
inland  trade  with  the  adjacent^  country  ; hut  the 
principal  part  of  New  Jerfey  is  naturally  fupplied 
with  foreign  manufii6iures  by  New  York  on  the  one 
■fide,  and  by  Philadelphia  on  the  other,  the  towns 
mod  happily  fituated  for  the  purpofe.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  houfes  in  New  Brunfwick,  and 
about  the  fame  number  inTi’enton  on  Delaware,  the 
.capital  of  the  date. 

Philadelphia,  the  larged  towir  in  the  union,  has 
evidently  been  raifed  to  that  date  of  pre-eminence 
by  her  extenfive  inland  commerce.  On  one  dde  is 
the  river  Delaware,  which  is  navigable  in  doops  for 
thirty-five  miles  above  the  town,  and  m boats  carry- 
ing  eight  or  nine  tons  one  hundred  miles  further. 
On  the  other  fide  is  the  Schuylkill,  navigable, 'ex- 
cepting at  the  falls,  for  ninety  miles.  But  the  coun- 
try bordering  upon  thefe  rivers  is  but  a trifling  part 
of  that  which  Philadelphia  trades  with.  Goods  are 
forwarded  to  Harrifburgh,  a town  fituated  on  the 
- D 4 Suf(]ue- 
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Sufquehannah,  and  from  thence  fent  up  that  river, 
and  dilperfed  throughout  the  adjoining  country. 
The  caftern  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah  is  navigable 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Harrifburgh. 
This  place,  which  in  5 7 86  fcarcely  deferved  the 
name  of  a village,  now  contains  upwards  of  three 
hundred  houfes.  By  land  carriage  Philadelphia  alfo 
trades  with  the  weftern  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  as  far 
as  Pittfburg  itfelf,  which  is  on  the  Ohio,  with  the 
back  of  Virginia,  and,  ftrange  to  tell,  with  Ken- 
tucky, feven  hundred  miles  diftant. 

Philadelphia,  however,  does  not  enjoy  the  exclur 
five  trade  to  Virginia  and  Kentupky;  Baltimore, 
which  lies  more  to  the  fouth,  comes  in  for  a con- 
fiderable  fhare,  if  not  for  the  greateft  part  of  it ; and 
f to  that  is  indebted  for  her  fudden  rife,  and  her  great 
fuperiority  over  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Maryland. 
Annapolis,  although  it  has  a good  harbour,  and  w^as 
made  a port  of  entry  as  long  ago  as  the  year  10Q4, 
has  fcarcely  any  trade  now.  Baltimore,  fituated 
more  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  has  gradually 
jdrawn  it  all  away  from  her.  From  Baltimore  nearly 
the  entirp  of  Maryland  is  furnifbed  with  European 
manufa6lures.  The  ^ very  flourifhing  hate  of  this 
place  has  already  been  mentione4. 

As  the  Patowmac  river,  and  the  towns  upon  it, 
are  to  come  more  particularly  under  notice  after- 
wards, we  may  from  hence  pafs  on  to  the  other 
towns  in  Virginia.  With  regard  to  Virginia,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  impolitic  laws  * 
which  have  been  ena^ed  in  that  hate  have  thrown 
a great  damp  upon  trade;  the  Virginians  too  have 
always  been  more  difpofed  towards  agriculture  than 
trade;  fo  that  the  towns  in  that  hate,  fome  of  which 
are  moh  adyantageouhy  htuated,  have  never  in- 
creafed  as  they  would  have  done,  had  the  country 
been  inhabited  by  a different  kind  of  people,  and 
bad  different  laws  confequently  exihed  ; hill,  how- 
* For  fome  account  of  them  fee  Letter  XIII. 
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ever,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  mod  flourifhing  towns 
in  the  ftate  are  thofe  which  are  open  to  the  fea,  and 
fitiiated  moll  conveniently  at  the  dime  time  for  trad*^ 
ing  with  the  people  of  the  back  country.  On  Rap- 
pahannock River,  for  in  dance,  Tappahannock  or 
Hobb’s  Hole  was  laid  out  at  the  fame  time  that 
Philadelphia  was.  Fredericklburgh  was  built  many 
years  afterwards  on  the  fame  river,  but  thirty  miles 
higher  up,  and  at  the  head  of  that  part  of  it  which 
was  navigable  for  fca  vedels;  the  eonfcqucnce  of  this 
Iras  been,  that  Fredcricktburgh,  from  bchig  fituated 
more  in  the  heart  of  the  countiy,  is  now  four  times 
as  large  a town, as  Hobb’s  Hole. 

York  River,  from  running  fo  ciofeiy  to  James 
River  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Rappahannock  on  the- 
other,  does  not  afford  a good  fituation  for  a large 
town.  The  larged  town  upon  it,  which  is  York^ 
only  contains  feventy  houfes. 

\Villiamfburgh  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
date,  and  contains  about  four  hundred  houfes  ; but 
indead  of  increadiig,  this  town  is  going  to  ruin,  and 
numbers  of  the  houfes  at  prefent  are  uninhabited, 
which  is  evidently  on  account  of  its  inland  dtuation. 
There  is  no  navigable  dream  nearer  to  it  than  one 
mile  and  a half,  and  this  is  only  a fmall  creek,  which 
runs  into  James  River.  Richmond,  on  the  con-^ 
trary,  which  is  the  prefent  capital  of  the  date,  has 
increafed  very  fad,  becaufe  it  dands  on  a large  navi- 
gable river ; yet  Richmond  is  no  more  than  an  inter- 
mediate place  for  the  dep©dt  of  goods  palling  to  and 
from  the  back  country,  vedels  drawing  more  than 
feven  feet  water  being  unable  to  come  up  to  the 
town. 

The  principal  place  of  trade  in  Virginia  is  Nor- 
folk. This  town  has  a good  harbour,  and  is  en- 
abled to  trade  with  the  upper  parts  of  the  country, 
by  means  of  James  River,  near  the  mouth  of  which 
it  dands.  By  land  alfo  a brilk  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  back  parts  of  North  Carolina,  for  in  that 

date 
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ilate  there  are  no  towns  of  any  importance.  The 
entrance  from  the  fea  into  the  rivers  in  that  ilate 
are  all  impeded  by  llioals  and  fand-banks,  none  of 
which  afford  more  than  eleven  feet  water,  and  the 
paiiage  over  fome  of  them  is  very  dangerous,  from 
the  fand  fnifting.  Wilmington,  which  is  the  greateft 
place  of  trade  in  it,  contains  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  boiifes.  In  order  to  carry  on  then-  tFade  to 
North  Carolina  to  more  advantage,  a canal  is  now 
cutting  acrofs  the  Difmal  Swamp,  from  Norfolk  into 
Albemarle  Sound,  by  means  of  the  rivers  that  empty 
into  which,  a water  communication  will  be  opened 
to  the  remote  parts  of  that  date.  Added  to  this, 
Norfolk,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  Difmal  Swamp,, 
is  enabled  to  fupply  the  Weft  Indian  market  with 
lumber,  on  better  terms  than  any  other  town  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  in  confequence  increaling  with 
wopderful  rapidity,  notwithdanding  the  difadvantges 
it  labours  under  from  the  laws,  which  arc  fo  inimical 
to  commerce.  At  prefent  it  contains  upwards  of 
five  hundred  houfes,  which  have  all  been  built  within 
thedad  twenty  years,  for  in  the  year  ITJQ  the  town 
w^as  totally  dedroyed,  by  orders  of  Lord  Dnn more, 
then  regal  governor  of  Virginia. 

Mod  of  the  rivers  in  South  Carolina  are  obdrudled 
at  their  mouths,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
In  North  Carolina ; at  Charledon,  however,  there  is 
a fafe  and  commodious  harbour.  From  having  fuch 
an  advantage,  this  town  commands  nearly  the  entire 
trade  of  the  date  in  which  it  is  dtuated,  as  well  as  a 
eondderable  portion  of  that  of  North  Carolina.  The 
€onfcq,Lience  is,  that  Charledon  ranks  as  the  fourth 
commercial  town  in  the  union.  There  are  two  rivers 
which  difembogue  on  each  dde  of  the  town.  Cooper 
and  Afhley  ; tbefe  are  navigable,  but  not  for  a very 
great  didance  ; however,  from  Cooper  River  a canal 
is  to  be  cut  to  the  Santee,  a large  navigable  river, 
which  runs  a eondderable  way  up  the  country. 
Charledon  has  unfortunately  been  almofl;  totally  de- 
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il roved  by  fire  of  late,  but  it  is  rebuilding  very  fafr, 
and  will  molt  probably  in  a few  years  be  larger  than 
ever. 

The  view  that  has  been  taken  fo  far  is  fufficient 
to  demon Itratc,  that  the  profperity  of  the  towns  in 
the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  their  trade,  and 
principally  upon  that  which  is  carried  on  with  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country  ; and  alfo,  that  thofe 
towns  which  are  molt  conveniently  lituated  for  the 
purpofe  of  carrying  on  tins  inland  trade,  are  thofe 
which  enjoy  tbcgrcatell  fit  are  of  it.  It  is  now  time 
to  examine  more  particularly  how  far  the  fituation  of 
the  federal  city  is  favourable,  or  otherwife,  for  com- 
merce: to  do  fo,  it  will  be  necetfary,  in  the  fird: 
place,  to  trace  the  courfe  of  the  Patowmac  River,  on 
which  it  hands,  and  alfo  that  of  the  rivers  with,  which 
it  is  connedled. 

The  Patowmac  takes  its  rife  on  the  north-Weh; 
fide  of  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  after  running  in  a 
meandering  diredlion  for  upwards  of  four  hundred 
miles,  falls  into  the  Chefapeak  Bay.  At  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  bay  it  is  feven  miles  and  a half  wide  ; 
about  thirty  miles  higher,  at  Nominy  Bay,  four  and 
a half;  at  Aquia,  three;  at  Hallowing  Point,  one 
and  a half ; and  at  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  to 
the  federal  city,  it  is  one  mile  and  a quarter  wide. 
The  depth  of  water  at  its  mouth  is  feven  fathoms  ; 
at  St.  George’s  Ifland,  five;  at  Alexandria,  four; 
and  from  thence  to  Wafhington,  feven  miles  diflant, 
three  fathoms.  The  navigation  of  the  Patowmac, 
from  the  Chefapeak  Bay  to  the  city,  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  diftant,  is  remarkably  fafe,  and  fo  plain 
that  any  navigator  of  common  abilities,  that'  has  once 
failed  up  the  river,  might  venture  to  take  up  a veffel 
drawing  twelve  feet  water  without  a pilot.  This  could 
not  be  faid  of  any  other  river  on  the  continent,  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Miffiffippi.  In  its  courfe  it 
receives  feveral  large  flreams,  the  principal  one  of 
which  falls  in  at  the  federal  city.  This  river  is  called 

the 
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the  Eaflern  Branch  of  the  Patowmac  ; but  it  fcarcely 
deferves  that  name,  as  it  extends  no  more  than  thirty 
miles  up  the  country.  At  its  mouth  it  is  nearly  as 
wide  as  the  main  branch  of  the  river,  and  clofe  to  the 
city  the  water  in  many  places  thirty  feet  deep. 
Thoufands  of  vetTels  might  lie  here,  and  fheltered 
from  all  danger,  arifing  either  from  frefhes,  or  from 
ice  upon  the  breaking  up  of  a feverc  winter.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  federal  city  is  poBetled  of  one  eflen- 
tial  qualification  for  making  it  a place  of  importance, 
namely,  a good  harbour,  from  which  there  is  a ready 
pafiage  to  the  ocean  ; it  will  alfo  appear  that  it  is 
well  fitiiated  for  trading  with  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  water  in  the  Patowmac  continues  nearly  the 
tame  depth  that  it  is  oppofite  to  the  city  for  one  mile 
higher,  where  a large  rock  rifes  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  on  each  fide  of  which  there  are  fand-banks. 
It  is  faid  that  there  is  a deep  channel  between  this 
rock  and  the  fhore,  but  it  is  fo  intricate  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  take  a large  vefTel  through 
it.  ~ The  navigation,  however,  is  fafe  to  the  little  falls 
for  river  craft,  five  miles  further  on  ; here  a canal, 
which  extends  two  miles  and  a half,  the  length  of 
thefe  falls  or  rapids,  has  been  cut  and  perfedted,  which 
opens  a free  pailage  for  boats  as  far  as  the  great  falls, 
which  are  feven  miles  from  the  others.  The  defeent 
of  the  river  at  thefe  is  feventy-fix  feet  in  a mile  and 
quarter ; but  it  is  intended  to  make  another  canal 
here  alfo  ; a part  of  it  is  already  cut,  and  every  exer- 
tion is  making  to  have  the  whole  completed  with'  ex- 
pedition.^ From  hence  to  Fort  Cumberland,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one  miles  above  the  federal  city, 
there  is  a free  navigation,  and  boats  are  continually 
pafiing  up  and  down.  Beyond  this,  the  pafiage  in 
the  river  is  obfirudled  in  numerous  places  ; but  there 
is  a poffibility  of  opening  it ; and  as  foon  as  t4G 
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company  formed  for  the  purpofe  have  fufficient  funds, 
it  will  certainly  be  done.  From  the  place  up  to  which 
it  is  averted  the  paflage  of  the  Patowmac  can  be 
opened,  the  diilance  acrofs  land  to  Cheat  River  is 
only  thirty-lcven  miles.  This  lafl  river  is  not  at  pre- 
fent  navigable  for  more  than  fifty  miles  above  its 
mouth  ; but  it  can  be  rendered  fo  for  boats,  and  fo 
far  up  that  there  will  only  be  the  fhort  portage  that  I 
have  mentioned  between  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
two  rivers.  I’hings  are  only  great  or  finall  by  com- 
parifon,  and  a portage  of  thirty-feven  miles  will  b^ 
thought  a very  fliort  one,  when  found  to  be  the  only 
interruption  to  an  inland  navigation  of  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  feven  hundred  miles,  of  which  two 
thonfand  one  hundred  and  eighty- three  are  down 
ftream.  Cheat  River  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at 
its  mouth,  and  falls  into  the  Monongahela,  which 
runs  on  to  Pittfburgh,  and  there  receives  the  Alleg- 
hany River  ; united  they  form  the  Ohio,  which  after 
a courfe  of  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  miles,  during  which  it  receives  twenty-four 
other  confiderable  rivers,  fome  of  them  fix  hundred 
yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  navigable  for  hundreds 
of  miles  up  the  country,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mif- 
fiffippi. 

If  we  trace  the  water  communication  in  an  oppo- 
lite  diredlion,  its  prodigious  extent  will  be  a flili 
greater  fubje^l  of  aflonifhment.  By  afeendiug  the 
Alleghany  River  from  Pittlburgh  as  far  as  French 
Creek,  and  afterwards  this  lattersfiream,  you  come 
to  Fort  le  Bceuf.  This  place  is  within  fifteen  miles 
of  Prefqu’  Ifie,  a town  fituated  upon  Lake  Erie„ 
which  has  a harbour  capable  of  admitting  vefieis 
drawing  nine  feet  water.  Or  you  may  get  upon  the 
lake  by  afeending  the  Great  Miami  River,  which  falls 
into  the  Ohio  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below 
Pittfburgh.  From  the  Great  Miami  there  is  a port- 
age of  nine  miles  only  to  Sandufky  River,  which  runs 
into  Lake  Erie,  It  is  molt  probable^  however,  that 

whatever 
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whatever  intercourfe  there  may  be  betweerl  the  lakes 
and  the  federal  city,  it  will  be  kept  up  by  means  of 
the  Alleghany  River  and  French  Creek,  rather  than 
by  the  Miami,  as  in  the  laft  cafe  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  combat  againft  the  ftream  of  the  Ohio  for 
five  hundred  and  fifty  mileS;,  a very  ferious  obje61:  of 
confideration. 

Lake  Erie  is  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
ninety  in  breadth,  and  there  is  a free  communication 
between  it,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Michigan.  Lake 
LIuron  is  upwards  of  one  thoufand  miles  in  circum- 
ference ; Michigan  is  fomewhat  fmaller.  Numbers 
of  large  rivers  fall  into  thefc  lakes,  after  having  wa- 
tered irnmenfe  tra6fs  of  country  in  various  direHions. 
Some  of  thefe  rivers  too  are  conncdled  in  a mofl;  fin- 
gular  manner  with  others,  which  run  in  a courfe  to- 
tally different.  For  inflance,  after  palling  over  the 
Lakes  Eric,  St.  Clair,  and  Michigan,  to  the  head  of 
Riian’s  Bay,  you  come  to  Fox  River  ; from  hence 
there  is  a portage  of  three  miles  only  to  Ouifeonfing 
River,  which  empties  itTclf  into  the  Miffiflippi  ; and 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  waters  are  high,  and 
the  rivers  overflow,  it  is  oftentimes  pofiible  to  pafs 
from  Fox  River  to  Ouifeonfing  River  without  ever 
getting  out  of  a canoe.  Thus,  excepting  a portage 
of  three  miles  only  at  the  moft,  it  is  pofiible  to  go 
the  whole  way  by  water  from  Prefqu’  Me,  on  Lake 
Erie,  to  New  Orleans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miffillippi, 
a diftance  of  near  four  thoufand  miles.  It  would  be 
an  cndlefs  talk  to  trace  the  water  communication  in 
every  direction.  By  a portage  of  nine  miles  at  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  the  navigation  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  opened  on  one  fide,  and  at  the 
other  that  of  Lake  Superior,  by  a ftill  fhorter  port- 
age at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary.  This  lafi;  lake,  which 
is  at  leaf!  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  is 
fupplied  by  no  iefs  than  forty  rivers  ; and  beyond  it 
the  water  communication  extends  for  hundreds  of 
miles  farther  on,  throiTgh  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
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Lake  Winnipeg,  which  is  (till  larger  than  that  of  Sli> 
perior. 

But  fuppoting  that  the  immenfe  regions  bordering 
upon  thcfe  hikes  and  rivers  were  alread}^  peopled,  it 
is  not  lo  be  concluded,  that  becaufe  they  are  con- 
nected by  water  with  the  Pa  tow  mac,  the  federal  city 
mu  ft  neediarily  be  the  mart  for  the  vat  ions  produc- 
tions of  the  whole  country.  There  are  different  fca 
ports  to  winch  the  inhabitant^  will  trade,  according 
to  the  fituation  of  each  particular  part  of  the  country. 
Quebec,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  will  be  one ; 
New  York,  conned^d  as  has  been  {hewn  with  Lake 
Ontario,  another  ; and  New  Orleans  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mifiiffippi,  which  by  the  late  treaty  tvith  Spain 
has  been  made  a free  port,  a third.  The  federal  city 
will  come  in  alfo  for  its  fhare,  and  what  this  ibare 
will  be  it  now  remains  to  afeertain. 

Situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Patowmac,  there 
are  already  two  towns,  and  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
federal  cit}^  George  Town,  which  contains  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  honfes  ; and  Alexandria,  with 
double  the  number.  The  former  of  thefe  flands 
about  one  mile  above  the  city,  nearly  oppofite  the 
large  rock  in  the  river,  wliich  has  been  Ipoken  of; 
the  latter,  feven  miles  below  it.  Confiderable  quan- 
tities of  pioduce  are  already  fent  down  the  Patowmac 
to  each  of  thcfe  towns,  and  the  people  in  thecountry 
are  beginning  to  look  thither  in  return  for  a part  of 
their  fupply  of  foreign  rnanofidurcs.  It  has  been 
maintained,  therefore,  that  thefe  two  places,  already 
in  the  pradice  of  trading  with  the  back  fettlers,  will 
draw  the  o'reater  part  of  the  country  trade  to  them^ 
felves,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  federal  city.  Both 
thete  towns  have  as  great  advantages  in  point  of  fitu- 
ation as  the  city  ; the  interefis  of  the  three  places 
therefore  imift  unqueftionably  for  a time  claib  toge-. 
ther.  It  can.  hardly  .be  doubted,  however,  but  that 
the  federal  city  will  in  a few  years  completely  eclipf^ 
the  other  two.  George  Town  Can  farnlfh  the  people 
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of  the  back  country  with  foreign  manufactures,  at 
feconcl  hand  only,  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia; 
Alexandria  imports  .dircCtly  from  Europe,  but  on  a 
very  contracted  fcale  : more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
goods  which  are  fent  from  thence  to  the  back  country 
are  procured  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  George  Towm 
In  neither  place  are  there  merchants  with  large  capi- 
tals ; nor  have  the  banks,  of  which  there  is  one  in 
each  town,  fufficient  funds  to  afford  them  much 
affiitance ; but  merchants  with  large  capitals  are 
preparing  to  m'ove  to  the  city.  As  foon  alfo  as  the 
feat  of  government  is  fixed  there,  the  national  bank, 
or  at  leaft  a large  branch  of  it,  will  be  eftablifhed  at 
the  fame  time  ; this  circumftance  alone  will  afford 
the  people  of  the  city  a decided  advantage  over  thofe 
of  Alexandria  and  George  Town.  Added  to  all,  both 
thefe  towns  are  in  the  territory  of  Columbia,  that  is, 
in  the  diflriCt  of  ten  miles  round  the  city,  which  is  to 
be  fubjecl  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Congrefs 
alone  ; it  may  be,  therefore,  that  encouragements 
will  be  held  out  by  Congrefs  to  thofe  who  fettle  in 
the  city,  which  will  be  refufed  to  fuch  as  go  to  any 
other  part  of  the  territory.  Although  Alexandria  and 
George  Town,  then,  may  rival  the  city  while  it  is  in 
its  infancy,  yet  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  either  of 
them  will  be  able  to  cope  with  it  in  the  end.'  The 
probable  trade  of  tl^e  city  may  for  this  reafon  be 
fpoken  of  as  if  neilha*  of  the  other  places  exiflcd. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  lirfl  place,  that 
the  whole  of  the  country  bordering  upon  the  Patow- 
mac  river,  and  upon  thofe  rivers  which  fall  into  it, 
will  trade  with  the  city  of  Wafhington.  In  tracing* 
the  courfe  of  the  Patowmac  all  thefe  rivers  were  not 
enumerated  ; a better  idea  of  them  may  be  had  from 
an  infpediion  of  the  map.  Shenandoah,  which  is  the 
longefl,  is  not  navigable  at  prefent ; but  it  has  been 
furveyed,  and  the  company  for  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Patowmac  have  ftated,  that  it  can  be 
made  fo  for  one  hundred  miles.  This  would  be 
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coming  very  near  to  Staunton,  behind  theBlue  Moun- 
tains, and  which  is  on  the  high  road  from  Kentucky, 
and  from  the  new  ftate  of  Tenedee,  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  former 
of  thefe  dates,  is  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  from 
Philadelphia  ; Knoxville,  that  of  the  other,  feveii 
hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Both  thefe  towns  draw 
their  fupplies  of  foreign  manufadtures  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  by  land-carriage.  Suppofing  then  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Shenandoah  lliould  be  perfedted, 
there  would  be  a faving  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix  miles  of  land-carriage  from  going  to  Wafhington 
by  the  Shenandoah  and  Patowmac,  inftead  of  going 
to  Philadelphia  ; fuch  a faving,  it  might  be  imagined, 
would  draw  the  whole  of  this  trade  to  Wafhington. 
Whether  the  two  wedern  dates,  Kentucky  and  Te- 
nedce,  will  trade  to  New  Orleans  or  not,  at  a future 
day,  in  preference  to  any  of  thefe  places,  will  be  in- 
vedigatecl  prefently. 

By  means  of  Cheat  and  Monongahela  rivers  it  has 
been  fhevvn,  that  an  opening  may  be  obtained  to 
Pittfburgh.  This  will  be  a route  of  about  four  hun- 
dred and  dfty  miles  from  Wafhington,  and  in  it  there 
will  be  one  portage,  from  the  Patowmac  to  Cheat 
Kiver,  of  thirty-feven  miles,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
others  ; but  thefe  will  be  all  very  fmall.  It  has  been 
afeertained  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Pittd)urgh  mer- 
chant can  have  his  goods  conveyed  from  New  York, 
by  means  of  the  Hudfon  and  Mohawk  rivers,  to  Ofr 
wego,  and  from  thence  by  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
and  the  Alleghany  River,  to  Pittfburgh,  for  one  third 
mf  the  fum  which  it  cods  him  to  tranfport  them  by 
■mnd  from  Philadelphia.  He  prefers  getting  them 
by  land,  becaufe  the  route  from  New  York  is  uncer- 
tain ; his  goods  may  be  lod,  or  damaged,  or  delayed 
months  beyond  the  time  he  expedls  them.  From 
Hudfon  River  to  the  Mohawk  is  ,a  portage  of  ten 
miles,  or  thereabouts  ; and  before  they  can  get  to 
-Ofwego  are  two  or  three  more.  At  Ofwego  the  goods 
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mull  be  (hipped  on  board  a vefiel  fuitable  for  navi- 
gating tlie  lakes,  where  they  are  e>qjofed  to  tempefts 
and  contrary  winds.  At  the  Falls  of  Niagara  is  a 
portage  of  nine  miles  iitore  ; the  goods,  mull  here  be 
(hipped  again  on  board  a veffel  on  Lake  Erfe,  and  “ 
after  arriving  at  Prefqu’  Ide^  muft  be  conveyed  over 
another  portage  preparatory  to  their  being  laden  in  a 
boat  upon  the  Alleghany  River.  The  whole  of  this 
route,  from  New  York  to  Pittfburgh,  is  about  eight 
hundred  miles  ; that  from  the  federal  city  not  much 
more  than  half  the  diftance ; if  therefore  the  mer- 
chant at  Pittlburgh  can  get  his  goods  conveyed  from 
New  York  for  one- third  of  what  he  pays  for  the  car- 
riage of  them  by  land  from  Philadelphia,  he  ought 
not  to  pay  more  than  one-lixth  of  the  fum  for  their 
carriage  from  the  federal  city  ; it  is  to  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  he  will  avail  himfelf  of  the  latter  route, 
as  there  will  be  no  obje(flion  to  it  on  account  of  any 
uncertainty  in  the  mode  of  conveyance,  arifing  from 
itonns  and  contrary  winds. 

The  people  in  Pittfburgh,  and  the  weftern  country 
along  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  draw  their  fupplies  from 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ; but  they  fend  the  pro- 
du6fions  of  the  country,  which  would  be  too  bulky 
for  land  carriage,  down  the  Ohio  and  MiOiilippi  to  ^ 
New  Orleans.  From  Pittfburgh  to  New  Orleans,  the 
diftance  is  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  miles.  On  an  average  it  takes  about  twenty- 
eight  days  to  go  down  there  with  the  ftream  ; but  to 
return  by  water  it  takes  from  ftxty  days  to  three 
months.  The  paftage  bapk  is  very  laborious  as  well 
as  tedious;  on  which  account  they  feldom  think  of 
bringing  back  boats  which  are  fent  down  from  Pittf- 
burgh, but  on  arriving  at  New  Orleans  they  arc 
broken  up,  and  the  plank  fold.  Thefe  boats  are  built 
on  the  cheapeft  conftrudiion,  and  exprefsiy  for  the 
purpofe  of  going  down  ftream.  The  men  get  back 
the  beft:  way  they  can,  generally  in  fliips  bound  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  fouthern  ftates,  and  from  thence 
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home  bv  land.  Now,  if  the  paflagc  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  batowmac  is  opened,  it  cannot  be  ftippofed 
that  the  people  in  Pittlburgh  and  the  vicinity  will 
continue  thus  to  fend  the  produce  down  to  Orleans, 
from  whence  they  cannot  bring  any  thing  in  return  ; 
they  will  naturally  lend  to  the  federal  city,  from 
whence  they  can  draw  the  fupplics  they  are  in  want 
of,  and  which  is  fo  much  nearer  to  them,  that  when 
the  navigation  is  perfedted  it  will  be  poffible  to  go 
there  and  back  again  in  the  fame  time  that  it  re- 
quires merely  to  go  down  to  New  Orleans. 

But  although  the  people  of  that  country  which 
borders  upon  the  Ohio  and  its  waters,  in  the  vicinage 
of  Pittlburgh,  may  have  an  intereft  in  trading  to  the 
federal  city,  yet  thole  who  live  towards  the  mouth  of 
that  river  will  find  an  interefl  equally  great  in  trading 
to  New  Orleans,  for  the  Ohio  River  is  no  lefs  than 
clev'en  hundred  and  eighty-three  rpiles  in  length. 
How  flir  down  upon  the  Ohio  a commercial  inter- 
coLirfe  will  be  kept  up  with  the  city,  will  mofi:  pro- 
bably be  determined  by  other  circumhances  than  that 
of  diflance  alone  ; it  may  depend  upon  the  demand 
there  may  be  at  one  or  other  port  for  particular  arti- 
cles, &c.  &c.  ; it  may  alfo  depend  upon  the  feafon  ; 
for  at  regular  periods  there  are  floods  in.  the  Miffif- 
flppi,  and  alfo  in  the  Ohio,  which  make  a'great  dif- 
ference in  the  time  of  afeending  and  defeending  thefe 
rivers.  The  floods  in  the  Miffiflippi  are  occafloned 
by  the  difiblution  of  the  immenfe  bodies  of  fnow  and 
ice  accumulated  during  winter  in  thofe  northern  re- 
gions through  which  the  river  pafles ; they  arc  alfo 
very  regular,  beginning  in  the  month  of  March  and 
fubliding  in  July.  Thofe  in  the  Ohio  take  place  be- 
tween Chriftmas  and  May  ; but  they  are  not  regular 
and  fteady  like  thofe  of  the  Mifliflippi,  for  the  water 
riles  and  falls  many  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  feafon. 
Thefe  floods  are  occafloned  by  heavy  falls  of  rain  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  as  well  as  by  the  thawing  of 
the  ice. 
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The  Mifliffippi  has  a very  winding  courfe,*  and 
at  every  bend  there  is  an  eddy  in  the  water.  Thefe 
eddies  are  always  itrongeft  during  the  inundations, 
confequently  it  is  then  a much  lefs  difficult  talk  to 
afcend  the  river.  With  the  Ohio,  however,  it  is  di- 
redlly  the  reverfe ; there  are  no  eddies  in  the  river  ; 
wherefore  floods  are  found  to  facilitate  the  paflage 
downwards,  but  to  render  that  againfl:  the  flream 
difficult. 

Suppoling,  however,  the  feafon  favourable  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  alfo  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Ohio,  which  it  might  well  be  at  the  fame 
time,  then  Louifville,  in  Kentucky,  is  the  place 
through  which  the  line  may  be  drawn  that  will  fepa- 
rate  as  nearly  as  poffible  the  country  naturally  con- 
nected with  Waffiington  from  that  appertaining  to 
New  Orleans.  It  takes  twenty  days,  on  an  average, 
at  the  mofi:  favourable  feafon,  to  go  from  Louifville 
to  New  Orleans,  and  to  return,  forty  ; which  in  the 
whole  makes  flxty  days.  From  the  rapids  in  the  Ohio, 
elofe  to  which  Louifville  is  fituated,  to  Pittlburgh, 
the  diflance  is  feven  hundred  and  three  miles;  fo  that 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a day,  which  is  a moderate 
computation,  it  would  require  twenty-four  days  to  go 
there.  From  Pittfburgh  to  the  Patowmac  the  diflance 
is  one  hundred  and  flxty  miles  againfl  the  flream, 
which  at  the  fame  rate,  and  allowing  time  for  the 
portages,  would  take  feven  days  more,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  miles  down  the  Patowmac,  at  flxty 

* In  the  year  1/22,  as  a party  of  Canadians  were  going  down 
the  river,  they  found  atone  place  fuch  a bend  in  it,  that  although 
the  diflance  acrofs  land,  from  one  part  of  the  river  to  the  other, 
was  not  more  perhaps  than  two  hundred  yards,  yet  by  water  i^ 
was  no  lefs  than  forty  miles — The  Canadians  eut  a trench  acrofs 
the  land  for  curlofity — The  foil  bordering  upon  the  MifTilIippi  is 
remarkably  rich  and  foft,  and  the  current  being  flrong,  the  river 
in  a fhort  time  forced  a new  pafTage  for  itfelf,  and  the  Canadians 
took  their  boat  through  it.  This  place  is  called  Pointe  Coupee. 
T'here  are  many  fimilar  bends  in  tlie  river  at  prefent,  but  none  lb 
great. 
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miles  per  day,  would  require  five  days ; this  is  allow- 
ing  thirty-five  days  for  goings  and  computing  the 
time  for  returning  at  the  fame  rate,  that  is  thirty 
miles  againft  the  ftream,  and  fixty  miles  with  the 
fiream,  each  day,  it  would  amount  to  twenty-five 
days,  which,  added  to  the  time  of  going,  makes  in 
the  whole  fifty- nine  days  ; if  the  odd  day  be  allowed 
for  contingencies,  the  pafiage  to  and  from  the  two 
places  would  then  be  exadlly  alike.  It  is  fair  then 
to  conclude,  that  if  the  demand  at  the  federal  city 
for  country  produce  be  equally  great  as  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  there  is  no  rcafon  to  fay  why  it  fhould  not, 
the  whole  of  the  produce  of  that  country,  which  lies 
contiguous  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  rivers  falling  into  it, 
as  far  down  as  Louifville  in  Kentucky,  will  be  fent 
to  the  former  of  thefe  places.  This  tradl  is  feven 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  Added  to  this,  the 
whole  of  that  country  lying  near  the  Alleghany 
River,  and  the  ftreams  that  run  into  it,  muft  naturally,^ 
be  fupplied  from  the  city  ; a great  part  of  the  coun- 
try bordering  upon  Lake  Erie,’  near  Prefqu’  Me,  may 
likewife  be  included. 

Conlidering  the  vafinefs  of  the  territory, -which  is 
thus  opened  to  the  federal  city  by  means  of  a water 
communication  ; confidering  that  it  is  capable,  from 
the  fertility  of  its  foil,  of  maintaining  three  times  the 
number  of  inhabitants  that  are  to  be  found  at  prefent 
in  all  the  United  States  ; and  that  it  is  advancing  at 
the  prefent  time  more  rapidly  in  population  than  any 
other  part  of  the  whole  continent ; there  is  a good 
foundation  for  thinking  that  the  federal  city,  as  foon 
as  the  navigation  is  perfedted,  will  increafe  mofi:  ra- 
pidly ; and  that  at  a future  day,  if  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States  go  on  as  profperoufiy  as  they  have 
done,  it  will  become  the  grand  emporium  of  the 
weft,  and  rival  in  magnitude  and  fplendor  the  cities 
of  the  Old  World. 

The  city  is  laid  out  on  the  neck  of  land  between 
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the  forks  formed  by  the  eallern  and  weftern  or  inaia 
branch  of  Patovvmae  River.  This  neck  of  land,  to- 
gether with  an  adjacent  territory,  which  is  in  the 
whole  ten  miles  fquare,  was  ceded  to  congrefs  by  the 
Itates  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  ground  on 
which  the  city  immediately  dands  was  the  property 
of  private  individuals,  who  readily  relinquiflied  their 
claim  to  one  half  of  it  in  favour  of  congrefs,  con- 
feious  that  the  value  of  what  was  left  to  them  would 
ipereafe,  and  amply  compenfate  them  for  their  lofs. 
The  profits  arifing  from  the  fale  of  that  part  which 
has  thus  been  ceded  to  congrefs  will  be  fufficient,  it 
is  expedled,  to  pay  for  the  public  buildings,  for  the 
watering  of  the  city,  and  alfo  for  paving  and  lighting 
of  the  ftreets.  The  plan  of  the  city  was  drawn  by  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  L’Enfant,  and  is  on  a 
fcale  well  fuited"  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  one 
thoufand  tw^o  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  one  thou- 
/and  in  breadth,  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  metropolis  ; 
for  the  ground  already  marked  out  for  it  is  no  lefs 
than  fourteen  miles  in  circumference.  The  ftreets 
run  north,  fouth,  call,  and  weft  ; but  to  prevent  that 
famcnefs  neceftarily  enfuing  from  the  ftreets  all  crof- 
iing  each  other  at  right  angles,  a number  of  avenues 
are  laid  out  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  which  run 
tranfve^fely  ; and  in  feveral  places,  where  thefe  ave- 
nues interfedf  each  other,  are  to  be  hollow  fquares. 
The  ftreets,  which  c.rofs  each  other  at  right  angles, 
are  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  wide,  the  aye- 
nues  one  hundred  and  ftxty  feet.  One  of  thefe  is 
named  after  each  ftate,  and  a hollow  fquare  alfo  al- 
lotted to  each,  as  a fuitable  place  for  ftatues,  columns, 
&c.  which,  at  a future  period,  the  people  of  any  one 
of  thefe  ftates  may  with  to  ere 61  to  the  memory  of 
great, mer|  that  may  appear  in  tFe  country.  On  a 
fmall  eminence,  due  weft  of  the  capitol,  is  to  be  an 
equeftrian  ftatue  of  General  Wafriington. 

The  capitol  is  now  building  upon  the  moft  elevated 
fpot  of  ground  in  the  cityy  which  happens  to  by  in  a 
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very  central  litoation.  From  this  fpot  there  is  a 
complete  view  of  every  part  of  the  city,  and  alfo  of 
the  adjacent  conntry.  In  the  capitol  are  to  be  fpaci- 
ous  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  congrefs  ; 
in  it  alfo  arc  to  be  the  principal  public  offices  in  the 
executive  department  of  the  government,  together 
with  the  courts  of  juftice.  Tbe  plan  on  which  this 
building  is  begun  is  grand  and  extenfive ; the  ex- 
penfe  of  building  it  is  eftimated  at  a million  of  dol- 
lars, equal  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand 
pounds  derling. 

The  houfc  for  the  refidence  of  the  prefident  (lands 
north- weft  of  the  capitol,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
one  mile  and  a half.  It  is  fttuated  upon  a riftng 
ground  not  far  from  the  Patowmac,  and  commands  a 
moft  beautiful  profpedl  of  the  river,  and  of  the  rich 
country  beyond  it.  One  hundred  acres  of  ground, 
towards  the  river,  are  left  adjoining  to  the  houfc  for 
pleafure  grounds.  South  of  this  there  is  to  be  a large 
park  or  mall,  which  is  to  run  in  an  eafterly  diredlion 
from  the  river  to  the  capitol.  The  buildings  on  either 
fide  of  this  mall  are  all  to  be  elegant  in  their  kind  ; 
amongft  the  number  it  is  propofed  to  have  houfes 
built  at  the  public  expenfe  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  foreign  minifters,  &c.  On  the  eaftern  branch  a 
large  fpot  is  laid  out  for  a marine  hofpital  and  gar- 
dens. Various  other  parts  are  appointed  for  churches, 
theatres,  colleges,  &c.  The  ground  in  general,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  city,  is  agreeably  undulated;  but 
none  of  the  riftngs  are  fo  great  as  to  become  objedfs 
of  inconvenience  in  a town.  The  foil  is  chiefly  of  a 
yellowifh  clay  mixed  with  grgyel.  There  are  numbers 
of  excellent  fprings  in  the  city,  and  water  is  readily 
had  in  moft  places  by  digging  wells.  Here  are  two 
ftreams  likewife,  which  run  through  the  city,  Keedy 
Branch  and  Tiber  Q cck.*  The  perpendicular  height 

of 

* Upon  the  granting  pofTeflion  of  wafte  lands  to  any  perfon, 
commonly  called  the  location  of  lands,  it  is  ufuai  to  give  particular 
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of  the  fource  of  the  latter,  above  the  level  of  the 
tide^  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet. 

By  the  regulations  publifhed^  it  was  fettled  that  all 
the  houfes  fhould  be  built  of  brick  or  ftone  ; the 
walls  to  be  thirty  feet  high^  and  to  be  built  parallel 
to  the  line  of  the  ftreet^  but  either  upon  it  or  with- 
drawn from  it^  as  fnited  the  tafte  of  the  builder.  How- 
ever, numbers  of  woo'den  habitations  have  been  built ; 
but  the  different  owmers  have  all  been  cautioned 
againft  confidering  them  as  permanent.  They  are  to 
be  allowed  for  a certain  term  only,  and  then  de- 
itroyed.  Three  commiffioners,  who  refide  on  the 
fpot,  are  appointed  by  the  prefident,  with  a falary, 
for  the  purpofe  of  fuperintending  the  public  and 
other  buildings,  and  regulating  every  thing  pertain- 
ing to  the  city. 

The  only  public  buildings  carrying  on  as  yet,  are 
the  prefident’s  houfe,  the  capitol,  and  a large  hotel. 
The  prefident’s  houfe,  which  is  nearly  completed  on 
the  outfide,  is  two  fiories  high,  and  built  of  free 
fione.  The  principal  room  in  it  is  of  an  oval  form. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  handfomefi;  building  in  the 
country,  and  the  architedfure  of  it  is  much  extolled 
by  the  people,  who  have  never  feen  any  thing  fupe- 
rior  ; but  it  will  not  bear  a critical  examination. 
Many  perfons  find  fault  with  it,  as  being  too  large 
and  too  fplendid  for  the  refidence  of  any  one  perfon 
in  a republican  country;  and  certainly  it  is  a ridicu- 
lous habitation  for  a man  who  receives  a falary  that 
amounts  to  no  more  than  5,6251.  flerling  per  annum, 
and  in  a country  where  the  expences  of  living  are  far 
greater  than  they  are  even  in  London. 

The  hotel  is  a large  building  of  brick,  ornamented 

r.?mes  to  different  fpots,  and  alfo  to  the  creeks  and  rivers.  On 
the  original  location  of  the  ground  now  allotted  for  the  feat  of  the 
•icderal  city,  this  creek  received  the  name  of  I'iber  Creek,  and  the 
identical  l'()ot  of  ground  on  which  the  capitol  now  hands  was 
called  Kerne.  This  anecdote  is  related  by  many  as  a certain  prog- 
noftic  e.f  the  future  magnificence  of  this  city,  which  is  to  be,  as 
it  were,  a fecond  Rome. 
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%vith  flone  ; it  ftands  between  the  prefident’s  houfe 
and  the  capltol.  Tn  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796, 
when  I lad  faw  it,  it  was  roofed  in,  and  every  cxei% 
tion  making  to  have  it  finifhed  with  the  iitmoft  expe- 
dition. It  is  anything  but  beautiful.  The  capitol, 
at  the  fame  period,  was  raifed  only  a very  little  way- 
above  the  foundation. 

The  Hone,  which  the  prefident’s  hoiife  is  built 
with,  and  fuch  as  will  be  ufed  for  all  the  public 
buildings,  is  very  fimilar  in  appearance  to  that  found 
at  Portland  in  England  ; but  I was  informed  by  one 
of  the  fculptors,  who  had  frequently  worked  the 
Portland  done  in  England,  that  it  is  of  a much  fupe- 
rior  quality,  as  it  will  bear  to  be  cut  as  fine  as  mar- 
ble, and  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  rain  or  frod. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Patowmac  they  have  inexhauf- 
tible  quarries  of  this  done  ; good  fpeciinens  of  com- 
mon marble  have  alfo  been  found  ; and  there  is  in 
various  parts  of  the  river  abundance  of  excellent  date, 
paving  done,  and  lime  done.  Good  coal  may  alfo 
be  had. 

The  private  houfes  are  all  plain  buildings  ; mod 
of  them  have  been  built  on  fpeculation,  and  dill  re- 
main empty.  The  greated  number,  at  any  one  place, 
is  at  Green  Leafs  Point,  on  the  main  river,  jud  above  ' 
the  entrance  of  the  eadern  branch.  This  fpot  has 
been  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  mod  convenient 
one  for  trade ; but  others  prefer  the  fhore  of  the 
eadern  branch,  on  account  of  the  fuperiority-of  the 
harbour,  and  the  great  depth  of  the  water  near  the 
fhore.  There  are  feveral  other  favourite  dtuations, 
the  choice  of  any  one  of  which  is  a mere  matter  of 
fpeculation  at  prefent.  Some  build  near  the  capitol, 
as  the  mod  convenient  place  for  the  redden ce  of 
members  of  congrefs,  fome  near  the  preddent’s  houfe  ; 
others  again  prefer  the  weft  end  of  the  city,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  George  Town,  thinking  that  as 
trade  is  already  eftablifhed  in  that  place,  it  mud  be 
from  thence  that  it  will  extend  into  the  city.  Were 
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the  houles  that  have  been  built  fituated  in  one  place 
all  together,  they  would  make  a very  rerpeclablc  ap- 
pearance, but  fcattcred  about  as  they  are,  a fpedtator 
can  fcarcely  perceive  any  thing  like  a town.  Except- 
ing the  fireets  and  avenues,  and  a fmall  part  of  the 
ground  adjoining  the  public  buildings,  the  whole 
place  is  covered  with  trees.  To  be  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  going  through  a deep  wood  for  one  or  two 
miles,  perhaps,  in  prder  to  fee  a next  dpor  neighs 
hour,  and  in  the  fame  city,  is  a curious,  and,  I be- 
lieve, a novel  circumftance.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  the  city,  in  the  fpring  pf  179^?  amounted 
to  about  five  thoufand,  including  artificers,  who 
formed^  by  far  the  larged  part  of  that  number.  Num- 
bers of  ftrangers  are  continually  paffing^and  re-pafling 
through  a place  which  affords  fuch  an  extenfiye  field 
for  fpeculation. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  faid  upon  the 
fubjedf,  I have  only  to  obferve,  that  notwitbflanding 
all  that  has  been  done  at  the  city,  and  the  large  fums 
of  money  which  have  been  pxpended,  there  are  num- 
bers of  people  in  the  United  States,  living  to  the 
north  of  the  Patowmac,  particularly  in  Philadelphia, 
who  are  ftili  very  averfe  to  the  reruQval  of  the  feat  of 
government  thither,  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  buildings  in  the  city,  and 
to  prevent  the  congrefs  from  meeting  there  at  the 
appointed  time.  In  the  fpring  of  1796,  when  I was 
lad  on  the  fpot,  the  building  of  the  capitol  was  ab- 
folutely  at  a dand  for  want  of  money  ; the  public 
lots  were  at  a ver);  low  ])rice,  and  the  commidioners 
were  unwilling  to  difpofe  of  them  ; in  confequence 
they  made  an  application  to  congrefs,  pniyi ng  the 
houfe  to  guaranty  a loan  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
dollars,  without  which  they  could  not  go  on  with  the 
public  buildings,  except  they  clifpofed  of  the  lots  to 
great  difad  vantage,  and  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  the 
city  ; fo  ftrong,  however,  was  the  oppofition,  that  the 
petition  was  fudered  to  lie  on  the  table  unattended 
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to  for  many  weeks  ; nor  was  the  prayer  of  it  eomphcd 
with  until  a number  of  gentlemen,  that  wero  very 
deeply  mterefted  in  the  improvement  of  the  city, 
went  round  to  the  ditFerent  members,  and  made  in- 
tereli  with  them  in  perfon  to  give  their  aficnt  to  the 
menfure.  Thefe  people,  who  are  oppofed  to  the 
building  of  the  city  of  Walhington  maintain,  that 
it  can  never  become  a town  of  any  importance,  and 
that  all  fuch  as  think  to  the  contrary  have  been  led 
aftray  by  the  reprefentations  of  a few  enthufiaftio 
perfons ; they  go  fo  far  even  as  to  affert,  that  the 
people  to  the  eaftward  will  never  fubmit  to  fee  the 
feat  of  government  removed  fo  far  from  them,  and 
the  congrefs  aflembled  in  a place  little  better  than  a 
foreft,  where  it  will  be  impoffible  to  procure  infor- 
mation upon  commercial  points  ; finally,  they  infid, 
that  if  the  removal  from  Philadelphia  fhould  take 
place,  a feparation  of  the  ftates  will  inevitably  fol- 
low. This  is  the  language  held  forth  ; but  their  op- 
potition  in  reality  arifes  from  that  jcaloufy  which 
narrow  minded  people  in  trade  are  but  too  apt  to  en- 
tertain of  each  other  when  their  interefts  cladi  toge- 
ther. Thefe  people  wifli  to  crufh  the  city  of  Wath- 
ington  while  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  becaufe  they 
know,  that  if  the  feat  of  government  is  transferred 
thither,  the  place  will  thrive,  and  enjoy  a confiderable^ 
portion  of  that  trade  which  is  centered  at  prefent  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York.  It  is  idle, 
however,  to  imagine  that  this  will  injure  their  dif- 
ferent towns  ; on  the  contrary,  although  a portion  of 
that  trade  which  they  enjoy  at  prefent  fhould  be 
drawn  from  them,  yet  the  increafe  of  population  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  which  they  rrmit  naturally 
fupply,  will  be  fuch,  that  their  trade  on  the  whole 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  found  far  more  extenfive 
after  tlie  federal  city  is  eflablilned  than  it  ever  was. 
before. 

A large  majority,  however,  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  is  d(  firous  that  the  removal  of  the  feat 
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of  government  fhould  take  place  ; and  there  is  little 
doul3t  that  it  will  take  place  at  the  appointed  time. 
The  difcontents  indeed^  which  an  oppohte  meafure 
would  give  rife  to  in  the  fouth  could  not  but  be 
alarming,  and  if  they  did  not  occafion  a total  fepara- 
tion  of  the  fouthern  from  the  northern  ftates,  yet 
they  would  certainly  materially  deftroy  that  harmony 
which  has  hitherto  exifted  between  them. 


LETTER  V. 

Some  Account  of  Alexandria — Mount  Vernon^  the  Seat 
of  General  Wajhlngton — Difficulty  of  finding  the 
Way  thither  through  the  Woods — Defcription  of  the 
Mounts  and  of  the  Views  from  it — Defcription  of 
the  Houfe  and  Grounds — Slaves  at  Mount  Vernon — 
thoughts  thereon — A P erf  on  at  Mount  Vernon  to 
attend  to  Strangers— Return  to  Wajhington, 

MY -DEAR  SIR,  Wafhington,  December. 

From  Wafhington  I proceeded  to  Alexandria, 
feven  miles  lower  ^own  the  river,  which  is  one 
of  the  neatefl  towns  of  the  United  States.  The 
houfes  are  moftly  brick,  and  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely well  built.  The  fireets  interfedl  each  other 
at  right  angles  ; they  are  commodious  and  well  paved. 
Nine  miles  below  this  place,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pa- 
towmac,  Rands  Mount  Vernon,  the  feat  of  General 
Wathington  ; the  way  to  it,  however,  from  Alex- 
andria, by  land,  is  conliderably  farther,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  creeks  which  fall  into  the  Patowmac, 
and  the  mouths  of  which  it  is  impoffible  to  pafs 
near  to. 

Very  thick  woods  remain  {landing  within  four  or 
five  miles  of  the  place ; the  roads  through  them  are 
very  bad,  and  fo  many  of  them  crofs  one  another  in 
different  clirc61ions,  that  it  is  a matter  of  very  great 
difficulty  to  find  out  the  right  one.  I fct  out  from 
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Alexandria  with  a gentleman  who  thought  himfelf 
perfc6lly  well  acquainted  with  the  way  ; had  he  been 
fo,  there  was  ample  time  to  have  reached  Mount 
Vernon  before  the  dofe  of  the  clay,  but  night  over- 
took us  wandering  about  in  the  woods.  We  did  not 
perceive  the  veftige  of  a human  being  to  fet  us  right, 
and  we  were  preparing  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  car- 
riage, when  luckily  a light  appeared  at  fome  didance 
through  the  trees  ; it  was  from  a fmall  farmhoufe, 
the  only  one  in  the  way  for  feveral  miles  ; and  having 
made  our  way  to  it,  partly  in  the  carriage,  partly  on 
foot,  we  hired  a negro  for  a guide,  who  conduced  us, 
to  the  place  of  our  deftination  in  about  an  hour. 
The  next  morning  I heard  of  a gentleman,  who,  a 
day  or  two  preceding,  had  been  from  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon  on  horfcback, 
unable  to  find  out  the  place,  although  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  it  the  whole  time. 

The  Mount  is  a high  part  of  the  bank  of  the  river, 
which  rifes  very  abruptly  about  tvvo  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  river  before  it  is 
three  miles  wide,  and  on  the  oppodte  fide  it  forms  a 
bay  about  the  fame  breadth,  which  extends  for  a con- 
fiderable  diftance  up  the  country.  This,  at  hrft  fight, 
appears  to  be  a continuation  of  the  river  ; but  the  Pa- 
towmac  takes  a very  fudden  turn  to  the  left,  two  or 
three  miles  above  the  houfe,  and  is  quickly  loft  to  the 
view.  Downwards,  to  the  right,  there  is  a profpedl 
of  it  for  twelve  miles.  The  Maryland  fhore,  on  the 
opppfite  fide,  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  hills,  which 
are  mo  lily  covered  with  wood  ; in  many  places,  how- 
ever, little  patches  of  cultivated  ground  appear,  orna- 
mented with  hoiifes.  The  feenery  altogether  is  moft 
delightful.  The  houfe,  which  ftands  about  fixty 
yards  from  the  edge  of  the  Mount,  is  of  wood,  cut 
and  painted  fo  as  to  refemble  hewn  ftone.  The  rear 
is  towards  the  river,  at  which  fide  is  a portico  of  nine- 
ty-fix feet  in  length,  fu pported  by  eight  pillars. 
The  front  is  uniform,  and  at  a diftance  looks  tolerably 

well. 
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well.  The  dwelling  houfe  is  in  the  centre,  and  com^ 
niunicates  with  the  wings  on  either  lide,  by  means 
of  covered  ways,  running  in  a curved  dire6lion.  Be- 
hind thefe  wings,  on  the  one  fide,  are  the  different 
offices  belonging  to  the  houfe,  and  alfo  to  the  farm, 
and  on  the  other,  the  cabins  for  the  Slaves. In 

front, 

^ Thefe  are  amongft  the  firft  of  the  buildings  which  are  feen  on 
coming  to  Mount  Vernon  ; and  it  is  not  without  aftonifhment  and 
regret  they  are  furve^^ed  by  the  itranger,  whofe  mind  has  dwelt 
with  admiration  upon  the  ineftimable  bleffings  of  liberty,  whiltt 
approaching  the  refidence  of  that  man  who  has  diftinguifhed  hira- 
felf  fo  glorioufl)?'  in  its  caufe.  Happy  would  it  have  been,  if  the 
man  who  flood  forth  the  champion  of  a nation  contending  for  it.4 
freedom,  and  whofe  declaration  to  the  whole  world  was,  “ That 
“ all  men  were  Created  equal,  and  that  they  were  endowed  by 
“ their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  amongll  the  firlt 

of  which  were  life,  libert}^,  and  the  purfuit  of  happinefs happy 
would  it  have  been,  if  this  man  could  have  been  the  firfl  to 
wave  all  interefted  .views,  to  liberate  his  own  flaves,  and  thus  con- 
vince the  people  he  had  fought  for,  that  it  was  their  duty,  when 
they  had  eftablifhed  their  own  independence,  to  give  freedom  to 
thofe  whom  they  had  themfelves  held  in  bondage  ! ! 

But  material  objections,  we  mull  fuppofe,  appeared  agitinfl  fuch 
a meafure,  other  wife,  doubtlefs,  General  Wafliington  would  have 
fhewn  the  glorious  example.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  more  for  the 
general  good,  that  the  firft  ftep  for  the  emancipation  of  flaves 
Ihould  be  taken  by  the  legiflative  aflembly  ; or  perhaps  there  was 
reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  enfranchifeinent  of  his  own  flavea 
might  be  the  caufe  of  infurreCtions  amongft  others  who  were  not 
liberated,  a matter  which  could  not  but  be  attended  with  evil  con- 
fequences  ih  a country  where  the  number  of  flaves  exceeded  that  of 
freemen  : however,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  meafures  have  been 
purfued,  either  by  private  individuals  or  by  the  legiflature  in  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  abolition  of  liavery ; neither  have  any  fleps  been 
taken  for  the  purpofe  in  Maryland,  much  lefs  in  the  more  fouthern 
Hates ; but  in  Pennlylvania  and  the  reft,  laws  have  pafTed  for  its 
gradual  abolition,  in  thefe  ftates  the  number  of  flaves,  it  is  true, 
was  very  fmall,  and  the  meafure  was  therefore  eafily  carried  into 
efteCl  ; in  the  others  then  it  will  require  more  coufideration.  'J'he 
plan,  however,  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  liberation  of  the 
lew  has  fucceeded  well  ; why  then  not  try  it  with  a larger  num^ 
her?  If  it  does  not  anfwer,  ftill  1 cannot  but  fuppofe  that  it  might 
be  lo  modified  as  to  be  rendered  applicable  to  the  enfranchile- 
ment  ot  the  number  of  ill-fated  beings  who  are  enflaved  in  the 
Ibuthern  parts  ot  the  country,  let  it  be  ever-fb  large.  However, 
that  there  uill  be  an  end  tp  liavery  in  the  United  btates,  on  fbme 
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front,  the  breadth  of  the  whole  buildings  is  a lawu 
with  a gravel  w'alk  round  it,  planted  with  trees,  and 
fcpnrated  by  hedges  on  either  fide  from  the  farm  yard 
and  garden.  As  for  the  garden,  it  wears  cxa6lly  the 
appearance  of  a nurfery,  and  with  every  thing  about 
the  place  indicates  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  pro- 
fit than  to  pleafurc.  The  ground  in  the  rear  of  the 
houfe  is  alfo  laid  out  in  a lawn,  and  the  declivity  of 
the  Mount  towards  the  water,  in  a deer  park. 

The  rooms  in  the  houfe  are  very  final!,  excepting 
one,  which  has  been  built  fince  the  clofe  of  the  war 
for  the  purpofe  of  entertainments.  All  of  thefe  arc 
very  plainly  furnifiied,  and  in  many  of  them  the  fur- 
niture is  dropping  to  pieces.  Indeed,  the  clofe  at- 
tention which  General  Walhington  has  ever  paid  to 
public  affairs  having  obliged  him  to  refide  principally 
at  Philadelphia,  Mount  Vernon  has  confequently  fuf- 
fered  very  materially.  The  houfe  and  ofiices,  with 
every  other  part  of  the  place,  are  out  of  repair,  and 
the  old  part  of  the  building  is  in  fuch  a perifhable 
ftatc,  that  I have  been  told  he  willies  be  bad  pulled 
it  entirely  down  at  firft,  and  built  a new  houfe,  in- 
fiead  of  making  any  addition  to  the  old  one.  The 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  cultivated,  but  the 
principal  farms  are  at  the  difiance  of  two  or  three 
miles. 

As  almofi;  every  firanger  going  through  the  coun- 
try makes  a point  of  vifiting  Mount  Vernon,  a perfon 
is  kept  at  the  houfe  during  General  Walhington’s 
abfence,  whofc  foie  bufinefs  it  is  to  attend  to  firangers. 
Immediately  on  our  arrival  every  care  was  taken  of 
our  horfes,  beds  were  prepared,  and  an  excellent  fup- 
per  provided  for  us,  with  claret  and  other  wine,  &c. 

As  the  feafon  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  fee  the 

day  or  other,  cannot  be  doubted  ; negroes  will  not  remain  deaf  to 
the  inviting  call  of  liberty  for  ever  ; and  if  their  avaricious  op- 
prelfors  do  not  free  them  from  the  galling  yoke,  they  will  liberate 
themfelves  with  a vengeance. 
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country  to  advantage,  I proceeded  no  farther  in  Vir- 
ginia than  Mount  Vernon,  but  returned  again  to  the 
city  of  Wafhington. 


LETTER  VI. 

.Arrival  at  Fhiladelphia — Some  Ohfervations  on  the 
Climate  of  the  Middle  States — Public  Catriages 
prevented  from  plying  between  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Badnefs  of  the  Roads — Left  Balti- 
more during  Frofl — Met  with  American  travellers 
on  the  Road — their  Behaviour  preparatory  to  fet- 
ting  off  from  an  Inn — Arrival  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Sujquehannah — Paffage  of  that  River  when  frozen 
over — Dangerous  Situation  of  the  Paffengers — • 
American  Travellers  at  the  Tavern  on  the  oppojite 
Side  of  the  River — Their  noify  Difputations, 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  February. 

After  having  fpent  fome  weeks  in  Wathing- 
ton,  George  Town,  and  Baltimore,  I fet  out 
for  this  city,  where  I arrived  four  days  ago. 

The  months  of  06tober  and  November  are  the  moil 
agreeable,  in  the  middle  and  fouthern  Rates,  of  any 
in  the  year  ; the  changes  in  the  weather  are  then  lefs 
frequent,  and  for  the  moft  part  the  air  is  temperate 
and  the  Iky  ferene.  .During  this  year  the  air  was  fo 
mild,  that  when  I was  at  George  Town,  even  as  late 
as  the  fecond  week  in  December,  it  was  found  plea- 
fant  to  keep  the  windows  up  during  dinner  time. 
This,  however,  was  an  unufual  circumftance. 

In  Maryland,  before  December  was  over,  there 
were  a few  cold  days,  and  during  January  we  bad 
two  or  three  different  falls  of  fnow  ; but  for  the  moft 
part  the  weather  remained  very  mild  until  the  latter 
end  of  January,  when  a fharp  north- weft  wind  fet  in. 
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The  keennefs  of  this  wind  in  winter  is  prodigi- 
ous, and  furpafles  every  thing  of  the  kind  which  we 
have  an  idea  of  in  England.  Whenever  it  blow§, 
during  the  winter  months,  a froft  immediately  takes 
place.  In  the  courfe  of  three  days,  in  the  prefent  in^. 
Itance,  the  Sufquehannah  and  Delaware  rivers  were 
frozen  over  ; a fall  of  fnow  took  place,  which  remained 
on  the  ground  about  two  feet  deep,  and  there  was 
every  appearance  of  a fevere  and  tedious  winter. 
Before  five  days,  however,  were  over,  the  wind  again 
changed,  and  fo  fudden  was  the  thaw  that  the  fnow 
difappeared  entirely  on  the  fecond  day,  and  not  a 
vefiige  of  the  froft  was  to  be  feen,  excepting  in  the 
rivers,  where  large  pieces  of  ice  remained  floating 
about. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  December  when  I 
reached  Baltimore ; but  I was  deterred  from  going 
on  to  Philadelphia  until  the  frofiy  weather  fhould  fet 
in,  by  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  ; for  they  were  ia 
fuch  a fiate,  that  even  the  public  ftages  were  pre- 
vented from  plying  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  twelve 
days.  The  froft  foon  dried  them,  and  rendered  them 
as  good  as  in  fummer.  I fet  out  when  it  was  moft 
fevere.  At  day  break,  the  morning  after  I left  Bal- 
timore, the  thermometer,  according  to  Farenheit, 
flood  at  I never  obferved  it  fo  low  during  any 
other  part  of  the  winter. 

Several  travellers  had  flopped  at  the  fame  houfe 
that  I did  the  firfl  night  I was  on  the  road,  and 
all  breakfafied  together  preparatory  to  fetting  out  the 
next  morning.  The  American  travellers,  before  they 
purfued  their  journey,  took  a hearty  draught  each, 
according  to  cufiom,  of  egg-nog,  a mixture  compofed 
of  new  milk,  eggs,  rum,  and  fugar,  beat  up  together  ; 
they  appeared  to  be  at  no  fmall  pains  alfo  in  fortify- 
ing themfelves  againft  the  feverity  of  the  weather 
with  great  coats  and  wa*appers  over  each  other,  wool- 
len focks  and  trowfers  over  their  boots,  woollen  mit- 
tens over  their  gloves,  and  filk  handkerchiefs  tied 
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over  their  ears  and  mouths^  8cc.  fo  that  nothing  could 
be  feen  excepting  their  nofes  and  their  eyes.  It  was 
abfolutely  a diverfion  to  me,  and  to  a young  gentle- 
man juH  arrived  froip  the  Weft  Indies,  who  accom- 
panied me  from  Baltimore,  to  fee  the  great  care.with 
which  they  wrapped  theinfelves  up,  for  we  both  found 
ourfelves  fufticiently  warm  in  common  clothing.  It 
feems,  however,  to  be  a matter  generally  allowed, 
that  ftrangers,  even  from  the  Weft  Indies,  unaccuf- 
tomed  to  intenfe  cold,  do  not  fiiffer  fo  much  from  the 
feverity  of  the  winter,  t^e  firft  year  of  their  arrival  in 
America,  as  the  white  people  who  have  been  born  in 
the  country.  Every  perfon  that  we  met  upon  the 
road  was  wrapped  up  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
travellers  who  breakf^ed  with  us,  and  had  ftlk  hand- 
kerchiefs tied  round  their  beads,  fo  as  to  cover  their 
mouths  and  ears. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  we  arrived  at  the  Suf- 
quehannah,  and,  as  we  expected  to  find  it,  the  river 
was  frozen  entirely  over.  In  what  manner  we  were 
to  get  acrofs  was  now  the  queftion.  The  people  at 
the  ferry-houfe  were  of  opinion  that  the  ice  was  not 
fufficiently  ftrong  to  bear  in  every  part  of  the  river  ; 
at  the  fame  time  they  faid,  it  was  fo  very  thick  near 
the  fhores,  that  it  would  be  impra6ticable  to  cut^a 
paftage  through  it  before  the  day  was  over  howev'er, 
as  a great  number  of  trayellers  deftrous  of  getting 
acrofs  was  colledted  together,  and  as  all  of  them  were 
much  averfe  to  remaining  at  the  ferry-houfe  till  the 
next  morning,  by  which  time  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  ice  would  be  ftrong  enough  to  bear  in  every  part, 
the  people  were  at  laft  over-ruled,  and  every  thing 
was  prepared  for  cutting  a way  acrofs  the  river. 

The  paftengers  were  about  twelve  in  number, 
with  four  horfss  ; the  boat’s  crew  conftfted  of  feven 
blacks  ; three  of  whom,  with  large  clubs,  ftood  upon 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  broke  the  ice,  whilft  the 
others,  with  iron-headed  poles,  pufhed  the  boat  for- 
wards. So  very  laborious  was-  the  talk  which  the 
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men  at  the  bow  had  to  perform,  that  it  was  necef- 
lary  for  the  others  to  relieve  them  every  ten  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  their  hands,  arms,  faces, 
and  hats,  were  glazed  entirely  over  with  a thick  coat 
of  ice,  formed  from  the  water  which  was  daOied  up 
by  the  reiterated  ftrokes  of  their  clubs.  Two  hours 
clapfed  before  one  half  of  the  way  was  broken  ; the 
ice  was  found  much  thicker  than  had  been  imagined  ; 
the  clubs  were  llnvcred  to  pieces  ; the  men  were 
quite  exhaufted  ; and  having  fuffered  the  boat  to  re- 
main ftalionary  for  a minute  or  two  in  a part  where 
the  ice  was  remarkably  thick,  it  was  frozen  up,  fo 
that  the  utmoit  exertions  of  the  crew  and  pafTengers 
united  were  unable  to  extricate  it.  In  this  predica- 
ment a council  was  held  ; it  was  impofiible  to  move 
either  backward  or  forward  ; the  boat  was  half  a mile 
from  the  ihorc  ; no  one  vvoukl  attempt  to  walk  there 
on  the  ice  ; to  remain  all  niobt  in  the  boat  would 
be  death.  Luckily  I had  a pair  of  piilols  in  my  hoL 
iters,  and  having  fired  a few  lignals,  the  attention  of 
the  people  on  fliore  was  attrabled  towards  us,  and  a 
fmall  batteau,  which  is  a light  boat  with  a fiat  bot- 
tom, was  difpatched  for  our  relief.  This  was  not  fent, 
however,  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  a Tingle  perfon 
back  again,  but  to  ailift  us  in  getting  to  tbe  oppofite 
fliore.  It  was  flipped  along  a-head  of  the  large  boat, 
and  two  or  three  men  having  flepped  into  it,  rocked 
it  about  from  lidc  to  fide  until  the  ice  was  fufficiently 
broken  for  the  large  boat  to  follow.  The  batteau  was 
now  in  tbe  water,  and  the  men  fcating  themfelves  as 
much  as  poffible  towards  the  ftern,  by  fo  doing  raifed 
tlic  bow  of  it  confidcrably  above  the  ice  ; by  means 
of  boat  hooks  it  was  then  pulled  on  the  ice  again^ 
and  by  racking  it  about  as  before  a pafiage  was  as 
eafily  opened.  In  this  manner  we  got  on,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  hours  and  ten  minutes  found  ourfelves 
again  upon  dry  land,  fully  prepared  for  enjoying  the 
pleafures  of  ti  bright  firefide  and  a good  dinner.  The 
people  at  the  tavern  had  feen  us  coming  acrofs,  und 
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had  accordingly  prepared  for  our  reception  ; and  as 
each  individual  thought  he  had  travelled  quite  far 
enough  that  day,  the  paflTengers  remained  together 
till  the  next  morning. 

At  the  American  taverns,  as  I before  mentioned, 
all  forts  of  people,  juft  as  they  happen  to  arrive,  are 
crammed  together  into  the  one  room,  where  they 
muft  reconcile  themfelves  to  each  other  the  beft  way 
they  can.  On  the  prefent  oecafion,  the  company 
conftfted  of  about  thirteen  people,  amongft  whom 
were  fome  eminent  lawyers  from  Virginia  and  the 
fouthward,  together  with  a judge  of  the  fupreme 
court,  who  were  going  to  Philadelphia  againft  the 
approaching  felftons  : it  was  not,  however,  till  after 
I quitted  their  company  that  I heard  who  they  were ; 
for  thefe  kind  of  Gentlemen  in  America  are  fo  very 
plain,  both  in  their  appearance  and  manners,  that  a 
ftranger  would  not  fufpe6l  that  they  were  perfons  of 
the  confequence  which  they  really  are  in  the  country. 
There  were  alfo  in  the  country  two  or  three  of  the 
neighbouring  fanners,  boorifh,  ignorant,  and  obtru- 
five  fellows.  It  is  fcarccly  pofiible  for  a dozen  Ame- 
ricans to  fit  together  without  quarrelling  about  poli-i 
tics ; and  the  Britifti  treaty,  which  had  juft  been  rati- 
fied, now  gave  rife  to  a long  and  acrimonious  debate. 
The  farmers  were  of  one  opinion,  and  gabbled  away 
for  a long  time  j the  lawyers  and  the  judge  w^erc  of 
another,  and  in  turns  they  rofe  to  anfwer  their  oppo- 
nents with  all  the  povver  of  rhetoric  which  they  pof- 
fefted.  Neither  party  could  fay  any  thing  to  change 
the  fentiments  of  the  other  one ; the  noily  conteft 
lafted  till  late  at  night,  when  getting  heartily  tired 
they  withdrew,  not  to  their  refpedtive  chambers,  but 
to  the  general  one  that  held  five  or  fix  beds,  and  in 
which  they  laid  down  in  pairs.  Here  the  converfa- 
tion  was  again  revived,  and  purfued  with  as  much 
noife  as  below,  till  at  laft  fteep  clofed  their  eyes,  and 
happily  their  mouths  at  the  fame  time ; for  could 
they  have  talked  in  their  fteep,  I verily  believe  they 
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would  have  prated  on  until  morning.  Thanks  to  our 
liars  ! my  friend  and  I got  the  only  two-bedded  room 
in  the  houfe  to  ourfelves.  The  next  morning  I left 
the  banks  of  the  Sufquehannah,  and  the  fucceeding 
day  reached  Philadelphia. 

LETTER  VII. 

Philadelphia  gayer  in  the  Winter  than  at  any  other 
Sea  foil — Celebration  in  that  City  of  General  Wajh- 
ingtons  Birth-day — Some  Account  of  General  W ajh- 
ingtons  Perfon  and  of  his  CharaBer — Americans 
diffatisfied  with  his  ConduB  as  Prefdent — A Spirit 
of  DiffatisfaBlon  common  arnongji  them, 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  February. 

Philadelphia  now  wears  a very  different 
afpe6t  to  what  it  did  when  I landed  there  in 
the  month  of  November.  Both  congrefs  and  the 
flate  affembly  are  fitting,  as  well  as  the  fupreme  fe- 
deral court.  The  city  is  full  of  flrangers ; the 
theatres  are  open;  and  a variety  of  public  and  pri- 
vate amufements  are  going  forward.  On  General 
W afhhlgton’s  birth- day,  which  was  a few  days  ago, 
this  city  was  unufually  gay  ; * eyery  perfon  ofconfe- 

quence 

* Oa  this  day  General  Walhington  terminated  hi,s  fixty -"fourth 
year ; but,  though  not  an  unhealthy  man,  he  feemed  conhder- 
ably  older.  The  innumerable  vexations  he  has  met  with  in  his 
different  public  capacities  have  very  ienfibly  impaired  the  vigour 
of  his  conflitution,  and  given  him  an  aged  appearance.  There 
is  a very  njaterial  difference,  however,  in  his  looks,  when  feen 
in  private,  and  when  he  appears  in  public  full  dreffed  ; in  the  latter 
cafe  the  hand  of  art  rnakes  up  for  the  ravages  of  time,  and  he 
feems  many  years  younger. 

Few  perfons  find  theinfelves  for  tl>e  firft  time  In  the  prefence  of 
General  Wafhington,  a man  fo  renowned  in  the  prefent  day  for 
his  wifdom  and  moderation,  and  whofe  name  will  be  tranfmitted 
with  fuch  honour  to  pofterity,  without  being  imprelfed  with  a 
.certain  degree  of  veneration  and  awe ; nor  do  thefe  emotions  fub« 
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qiience  in  it,  Quakers  alone  excepted,  made  it  a 
point  to  vint  the  General  on  this  day.  As  early  as 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  was  prepared  to 

receive 

iide  on  a clofer  acquaintance  ; on  the  contrar}?',  his  perfon  and 
deportment  are  fuch  as  rather  tend,  to  augment  them.  There  is 
fomething  very  auilereTn  his  countenance,  and  in  his  manners 
he  is  uncommonly  referved.  1 have  heard  tome  officers,  that 
ferved  immiediately  under  his  command  during  the  American 
■war,  fay,  that  they  never  faw  him  finile  during  all  the  time  that 
they  were  with  him.  No  man  has  ever  yet  been  connedled  wiih 
him  by  the  reciprocal  and  unconftrained  tie?  of  friendthip. ; and 
but  -a  few  can  boaft  even  of  having  been  on  an  eafy  and  fa- 
miliar footing  with  him. 

The  height  of  his  perfon  is  about  five  feet  eleven;  his  cheft 
is  full ; and  his  linibs,  though  rather  lltmder,  well  ffiaped  and 
inufcular.  _ His  head  is  frnall,  in  which  refpect  he  refciubles  the 
make  of  a great  number  of  his  countrymen.  Ilis  eyes  are  of  a 
light  grey  colour;  and,  in  prqj^ortion  to  the  length  of  his  face, 
his  nofe  is  long.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  eminent  portrait  painter,  told 
me,  there  are  features  in  his  face  totally  different  from  what  he 
ever  obferved  in  that  of  any  other  human  being;  the  fockets 
for  the  eyes,  for  inftance,  are  larger  than  what  he  ever  met  with 
before,  and  the  upper' part  of  the  nole  broader.  All  his  features., 
he  obferved,  w-ere  indicative  of  the  ftronge.ft  and  moll  ungovern- 
able paffions;  and  had  he  been  born  in  the  forefts,  it  was  his 
opinion  he  would  have  been  the  fiercefl  man  amongft  the  favage 
'tribes.  In  this  Mr.  Stewart  has  given  a proof  of  his  great  dif- 
cernment  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  countenance; 
for  although  General  Wafliington  has  been  extolled  for  his  great 
moderation  and  calmncfs,  during  the  very  fituations  in 

which  he  has  fo  often  been  placed,  y.t  thofe  who  have  been 
acquainted  with  hini  the  iongeff  and  moft  intimately,  fay,  that 
he  is  by  nature  a man  of  a herce  and  irritable  difpolition,  but 
that,  like  Socrates,  his  judgment  and  great  lelf-command  have 
always  made  h'im  appear  a man  of  a different  caff  in  the  e3'es  of 
the  world.  He  fpeaks  with  great  diffidence,  apd  fometimes  heti- 
tates  for  p,  word  but  it  is  always  to  find  one  particularly  weH 
adapted  to  his  meaning.  His  language  is  manly  and  expreffive. 
At  levee,  his  difeourfe  with  ftrangeis  turps  principally  upon  the 
fubje<5t  of  America  ; and  if  they  have  been  through  any  remark- 
, able  places,  his  converfation  is  free  and  particularly  interefting, 
as  he'  is  intimately  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  country.  He 
is  much  more  open  and  free  in  his  behaviour  at  levee  than  in  pri- 
vate, and  in  the  company  of  ladies  ffill  more  fo  than  when  folely 
with  men. 

General  Walhington  gives  no  public  dinners  or  other  entertain- 
ments, except  to  thole  who  are  in  diplomatic  capacities,  and  to 
a few  families  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mrs, -Walpington.— 
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receive  them^  and  the  audience  laded  till  three 
in  the  afternoon.  The  fociety  of  the  Cincinnati, 
the  clergy,  the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  feveral 
others,  who  formed  a diftindf  body  of  citizens, 
came  by  themfelves  feparately.  The  foreign  minif- 
ters  attended  in  their  richefi  drefies  and  mofi  fplcndid 
equipages.  Two  large  parlours  were  open  for  the 
reception  of  the  gentlemen,  the  windows  of  one  of 
which  towards  the  fireet  were  crowded  with  fpedla- 
tors  on  the  outfide.  The  fideboard  was  furnifhed 
with  cake  and  wines,  whereof  the  vifitors  partook. 
1 never  obferved  fo  much  cheerfulnefs  before  in  the 
countenance  of  General  Wafiiington  ; but  it  was 
impolfible  for  him  to  remain  infenfible  to  the  atten- 
tion and  compliments  paid  to  him  on  this  occafion. 

The  ladies  of  the  city,  aqually  attentive,  paid  their 
refpedts  to  Mrs.  Wafiiington,  who  received  them  in 
the  drawing-room  up  fiairs.  After  having  vidted  the 
General,  molt  of  the  gentlemen  alfo  waited  upon 
her.  A public  ball  and  fupper  terminated  the  re- 
joicings of  the  day. 


Strangers,  with  whom  he  withes  to  have  fomc  converfatior+  ^boiit 
agriculture,  or  any  Inch  lubjedt,  are  fometimes  invited  to  tea. — 
I his  by  many  is  attributed  to  his  faying  difpofition  ; but  it  is 
niore  juft  to  aferibe  it  to  his  prudence  and  foreiight ; for  as  the 
falary  of  the  prefident,  as  I have  before  obferved,  is  very  fmall, 
and  totally  inadequate  by  itfelf  to  fupport  an  expeniiye  ftyle  of 
life,  were  he  to  give  numerous  and  fplendid  entertainments,  the 
fame  might  poffibly  be  expedted*^  from  fubfequent  prehdents,  who, 
if  their  private  fortunes  were  not  confiderable,  would  be  unable 
to  live  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  might  be  expofed  to  many  ill-natured 
obfervations,  from  the  relinquifhment  of  what  the  people  had 
been  accuftomecj  to  ; it  is  moll  likely  alfo  that  General  Walhing- 
ton  has  been  adluated  by  thefe  motives,  becaufe  in  his  private  ca- 
pacity at  Mount  Vernon  every  Itranger  meets  with  a hofp; table 
reception  from  him. 

General  Wafhin'gton’s  felf-rnoderation  is  well  known  to  the 
world  already.  It  is  a remarkable  circumftance,  which  redounds 
to  his  eternal  honour,  that  while  prelident  of  the  United  States 
he  never  appointed  one  of  his  own  relations  to  any  oiHce  of  trufl 
mr  emolurhent,  although  he  has  feveral  that  are  men  of  abilities, 
and  well  qualified  to  fill  the  moft  importajit  fiat  ions  in  the  go- 
yerninent. 

Not 
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Not  one  town  of  any  importance  was  there  in  the 
whole  union^  where  feme  meeting  did  not  take  place 
in  honour  of  this  day  ; yet  lingular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, there  are  people  in  the  country,  Americans 
too,  foremofl  in  boafting  to  other  nations  of  that 
conflitution  which  has  been  raifed  for  them  by  his 
valour  and  wifdom,  who  are  either  foinfenlible  to  his 
merit,  or  fo  totally  devoid  of  every  generous  fenti- 
ment,  that  they  can  refufe  to  join  in  commendation 
of  thofe  talents  to  which  they  are  fo  much  indebted  ; 
indeed  to  fuch  a length  has  this  perverfe  fpirit  been 
carried,  that  I have  myfelf  feen  numbers  of  men,  in 
all  other  points  men  of  refpedlability,  that  have  pe- 
remptorily refufed  even  to  pay  him  the  fmall  com-' 
pliment  of  drinking  to  his  health  after  dinner;  it  is 
true  indeed,  that  they  qualify  their  condudl  partly  by 
alTerting,  that  it  is  only  as  prefident  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  as  General  ^Walhington,  that  they 
have  a dillike  to  him ; but  this  is  only  a mean  fub- 
terfuge,  which  they  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to, 
led  their  condudl  fhould  appear  too  drongly  marked 
with  ingratitude.  During  the  war.  there  were  many, 
and  not  loyalids  either,  who  were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  remove  him  from,that  command  whereby 
he  fo  eminently  didinguifhed  himfelf.  It  is  the  fpirit 
of  didatisfadlion  which  forms  a leading  trait  in  the 
charadler  of  the  Americans  as  a people,  which  pro- 
duces this  malevolence  at  prefent,  jud  as  it  did  for- 
merly; and  if  their  .public  affairs  were  regulated 
by  a perfon  fent  from  heaven,  I firmly  believe  his 
a(ds,  indead  of  meeting  with  univerfal  approbation, 
would  by  many  be  conddered  as  deceitful  and  dagi- 
tious. 
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Singular  Mildnefs  of  the  Winter  of  17Q5-6 — Set  out  for 
Lancafter — Turnpike  Road  hePiveen  that  Place  and 
Philadelphia — Summary  View  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
fylvania — Defcription  of  the  Farms  between  Lancafter 
and  Philadelphia — The  Farmers  live  in  a penurious 
Style — Greatly  inferior  to  Englifh  Fanners — Bad 
Taverns  on  this  Road — Waggons  and  Waggoners — 
Cuftoms  of  the  latter — Defcription  of  Lancafter — 
Ijately  made  the  Seat  of  the  State  Government — Ma-- 
nufailures  carried  on  there  — Rifle  Guns- — Great 
Dexterity  with  which  the  Americans  ufe  them — Anec- 
dote of  T IV 0 Virginian  Soldiers  belonging  to  a Rifle 
Regiment. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Lancafter,  Marcli. 

This  winter  has  proved  one  of  the  niildeft  that 
has  ever  been  experienced  in  the  country. 
During  the  laft  month  there  were  two  or  three  flight 
falls  of  fnow,  but  in  no  one  indance  did  it  remain 
two  days  on  the  ground.  A fmart  froft  fat  in  the  firft 
week  of  this  month,  and  fnow  fell  to  the  depth  of  fix 
or  feven  inches  ; but  on  the  third  day  a fudden  thaw 
came  on,  and  it  quickly  difappeared  : fince  then  the 
weather  has  remained  uncommonly  mild.  The  fea- 
fon  being  fo  fine,  and  fo  favourable  for  travelling,  I 
was  unwilling  to  day  at  Philadelphia  ; accordingly  I 
fat  out  for  this  place  on  horfeback,  and  arrived  here 
lad  night,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  day’s  journey. 
From  hence  I intend  to  proceed  towards  the  fouth, 
to  meet  the  approaching  fpring. 

The  road  between  Philadelphia  and  Lancader  has 
lately  undergone  a thorough  repair,  and  tolls  are 
levied  upon  it,  to  keep  it  in  order,  under  the  direc« 
tion  of  a company.  Whenever  thefe  tolls  afford  a 
profit  of  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  dock 
originally  fubferibed  for  making  the  road,  the  com- 

pany 


go  travels  through  north  America  : 
paoy  is  bounds  by  an  of  aficmbly,  to  leflen  tbern. 
This  is  the  firft  attempt  to  have  a turnpike  road  in 
Pennfylvania^  and  it  is  by  no  means  relifbed  by  the 
people  at  large,  particularly  by  the  waggoners,  who 
go  in  great  numbers  by  this  route  to  Philadelphia 
from  the  back  parts  of  the  ftatc. 

The  fiate  of  Pennfylvania  lies  nearly  in  the  form  of 
a parallelogram,  whole  greateft  length  is  from  caft  to 
well.  This  parallelogram  is  crolied  diagonally  from 
the  north-call  to  the  fouth-weft  by  fevcral  different 
ridges  of  mountains,  which  arc  about  one  hundred 
miles  in  breadth.  The  valleys  between  thefe  ridges 
contain  a rich  black  foil,  and  in  the  foutb-wdl  and 
Borth-eaft  angles  alfo,  at  the  outfidc  of  the  mountains, 
the  foil  is  very  good,.  The  northern  parts  of  this  ft  ate 
are  but  very  thinly  inhabited  as  yet,  but  towards  the 
foLith,  the  whole  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittfburg^ 
it  is  well  fettled.  The  mofi:  populous  part  of  it  is  the 
footh-caft  corner,  which  lies  between  the  mountains 
and  the  river  Delaware  ; through  this  part  the  turn- 
pike road  pafles  which  leads  to  Lancailer.  The 
country  on  each  fide  of  the  road  is  pleafingly  diverli- 
fied”  with  hill  and  dale.  Cultivation  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  low  lands,  which  are  the  richeft  ; the 
hills  are  ail  left  covered  with  wood,  and  afford  a pleaf- 
ing  variety  to  the  eye.  The  further  you  go  from 
Philadelphia  the  more  fertile  is  the  country,  and  the 
rnore  pidfurefque  at  the  fame  time. 

On  the  whole  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancafter 
there  are  not  any  two  dwellings  flancling  together, 
excepting  at  a fmall  place  called  Downing’s  Town, 
which  lies  about  midway  ; numbers  of  farm  houfes, 
however,  are  fcattered  over  the  country  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  Thefe  houfes  are  moflly  built  of  flone, 
and  are  about  as  good  as  thofe  ufually  met  with  on 
an  arable  farm  of  fifty  acres  in  a well  cultivated  part 
of  England.  The  farms  attached  to  thefe  houfes  con^ 
lain  about  two  hundred  acres  each,  and  are,  with  a 
few  exceptions  only,  the  property  of  the  perfons  whp 
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ciiitlvnte  them.  In  the  cultivated  parts  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  the  farms  rarely  exceed  three  hundred  acres  ; 
towards  the  north,  however,  where  the  fettlements 
are  but  few,  large  tradfs  of  land  are  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  who  arc  fpeculators  and  land  jobbers. 
Adjoining  to  the  houfes  there  is  generally  a peach  or 
apple  orchard.  With  the  fruit  they  make  cyder  and 
brandv  ; the  people  have  a method  alfo  of  drying  the 
pcaehes  and  apples,  after  having  diced  them,  in  the 
lun,  and  thus  cured  they  lad  all  the  year  round. 
They  are  ufed  for  pies  and  puddings,  but  they  have 
a very  acrid  tafte,  and  fcarcely  any  of  the  original  fla- 
vour of  the  fruit.  The  peaches  in  their  befl  ftate  are 
but  indifierent,  being  finall  and  dry  ; I never  eat  any 
that  were  good,  excepting  fuch  as  were  raifed  with 
care  in  gardens.  It  is  faid  that  the  climate  is  fo 
much  altered  that  they  will  not  grow  now  as  they 
formerly  did.  In  April  and  May  nightly  frofls  are 
veiy  common,  which  were  totally  unknown  formerly, 
and  frequently  the  peaches  are  entirely  blighted. 
Gardens  are  very  rare  in  the  country  parts  of  Penn- 
iylvania,  for  the  farmers  think  the  labour  which  they 
require  docs  not  afford  fufficient  profit ; in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  however,  they  are  common,  and 
the  culinary  vegetables  raifed  in  them  are  equal  to 
any  of  their  refpedlive  kinds  in  the  world,  potatoes  ex- 
cepted, which  generally  have  an  earthy  unpleafant 
tafte. 

Though  the  fouth-eafl  part  of  the  ftate  of  Penn- 
fylvania  is  better  cultivated  than  any  other  part  of 
Amedca,  yet  the  ftyle  of  farming  is  on  the  whole  very 
ilovenly.  1 venture,  indeed,  to  aflert,  that  the  far- 
mers do  not  raife  more  on  their  two  hundred  acres 
than  a fttilful  farmer  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  or  Eflex,  or 
any  well  cultivated  part  of  England,  would  do  on 
fifty  acres  of  good  land  there.  The  farmer  alfo,  who 
rents  fifty  acres  of  arable  land  in  England,  lives  far 
more  comfortably  in  every  refpecl  than  the  farmer  in 
Pennfylvania,  or  in  any  other  of  the  middle  ftates, 

who 
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who  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  his  houfe  will 
be  found  better  furnifhed,  and  his  table  more  plenti^^ 
fully  covered.  That  the  farmers  do  not  live  better  in 
America,  I hardly  know  whether  to  aferibe  to  their 
love  of  making  money,  or  to  their  real  indifference 
about  better  fare ; perhaps  it  may  be  owing,  in  fomc 
meafure,  to  both  ; certain  it  is,  however,  that  their 
mode  of  living  is  mofl  wretched. 

The  taverns  throughout  this  part  of  the  country 
are  kept  by  farmers,  and  they  are  all  very  indifferent. 
If  the  traveller  can  procure  a fevv  eggs  with  a little 
bacon,  he  ought  to  red:  fatisfed  5 it  is  twenty  to  one 
that  a bit  of  fredi  rneat  is  to  be  bad,  or  any  fa! ted 
meat  except  pork.  Vegetables  feem  alfo  to  be  very 
fcarce,  and  when  you  do  get  any,  they  generally  con- 
lift  of  turnips,  or  turnip  tops  boiled  by  way  of  greens. 
The  bread  is  heavy  and  four,  though  they  have  as 
fine  flour  as  any  in  the  world  ; this  is  owing  to  their 
.method  of  making  of  it ; they  raife  it  with  what  they 
call  Jots  ; hops  and  water  boiled  together.  No  de- 
pendence is  to  be  placed  upon  getting  a man  at  thefc 
taverns  to  rjub  down  your  horfe,  or  even  to  give  him 
his  food,  frequently  therefore  you  will  have  to  do 
every  thing  of  the  kind  for  yourfelf  if  you  do  not  tra-, 
vel  with  a fervant ; and  indeed,  even  where  men  are 
kept  for  the  purpofe  of  attending  to  travellers,  which 
at  fome  of  the  taverns  is  the  cafe,  they  are  fo  fullen 
and  difobliging  that  you  feel  inclined  to  do  every 
thing  with  your  own  hands  rather  than  be  indebted  to 
them  for  their  affiftance  : they  always  appear  doubt- 
ful whether  they  fhould  do  any  thing  for  you  or  not, 
and  to  be  reafoning  within  themfelves,  whether  it  is 
not  too  great  a departure  from  the  rules  of  equality  to 
take  the  horfe  of  another  man,  and  whether  it  would 
not  be  a pleaiing  fight  to  fee  a gentleman  ftrip  off  his 
coat,  and  go  to  work  for  himfolf ; nor  will  money 
make  them  alter  their  condu6l ; civility,  as  I before 
faid,  is  not  to  be  purchafed  at  any  ex  pence  in  Amcr 
rica  ; ncverthelefs  the  people  will  pocket  your  money 
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with  the  utmoU  readinefs,  though  without  thanking 
you  for  it.  Of  all  beings  on  the  earth,  Americans 
are  the  motl  interefiecl  and  covetous. 

It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  go  one  mile  on  this  road 
without  meeting  numbers  of  waggons  paffing  and  re- 
paying between  the  back  parts  of  the  date  and  Phila- 
delphia. Thefe  waggons  are  commonly  drawn  by 
four  or  five  horfes,  four  of  which  are  yoked  in  pairs. 
The  waggons  are  heavy,  the  horfes  fmall,  and  the 
driver  unmerciful  ; the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
in  every  team,  nearly,  there  is  a horfe  either  lame  or 
blind.  The  Pennfylvanians  are  notorious  for  the  bad 
care  wdiich  they  take  of  their  horfes.  Excepting  the 
night  be  tempefiuous,  the  waggoners  never  put  their 
horfes  under  thelter,  and  then  it  is  only  under  a fhed  ; 
each  tavern  is  ufually  provided  with  a large  one  for 
the  purpofe.  Market  or  High-ftreet,  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  fireet  by  which  thefe  people  come  into  the 
town,  is  always  crowded  with  waggons  and  horfes, 
that  are  left  ftanding  there  all  night.  This  is  to  fave 
money ; the  expence  of  putting  them  into  a fiable 
would  be  too  great,  in  the  opinion  of  thefe  people. 
Food  for  the  horfes  is  always  carried  in  the  waggon, 
and  the  moment  they'fiop  they  are  unyoked,  and  fed 
whilfi:  they  are  warm.  By  this  treatment  half  the 
poor  animals  are  foundered.#  The  horfes  are  fed  out 
of  a large  trough  carried  for  the  purpofe,  and  fixed 
on  the  pole  of  the  waggon  by  means  of  iron  pins. 

Lancafter  is  the  largefi:  inland  town  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  contains  about  nine  hundred  houfes,  built 
chiefly  of  brick  and  ftone,  together  with  fix  churches, 
a court  houfe,  and  gaol.  Of  the  churches,  there  is 
one  refpedlively  for  German  Lutherans,  German  Cal- 
vinilts,  Moravians,  Englifh  Epifcopalians,  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  ftreets  are  laid  out  regularly, 
and  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles. 

An  a6f  of  afiembly  has  been  pafied,  for  making 
this  town  the  feat  of  the  ftate  government  inftead  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  afTembly  was  to  meet  in  the 

year 
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jear  1797.  This  circumftance  is  much  in  favour  of 
the  improvement  of  the  town.  The  Philadelphians^ 
inimical  to  the  meafure^  talked  of  it  much  in  the 
fame  %le  that  they  do  now  of  the  removal  of  the 
feat  of  the  federal  government,  faying,  that  it  mu  ft 
be  again  changed  to  Philadelphia  ; but  the  neceftity 
of  having  the  feat  of  the  legiflature  as  central  as  pof- 
lible  in  each  ftate  is  obvious,  and  if  a change  does 
take  place  again,  it  is  moft  likely  that  it  will  only  be 
to  remove  the  feat  ft  ill  farther  from  Philadelphia.  On 
the  fame  principle,  the  aftembly  of  Virginia  meets 
now  at  Richmond  inftead  of  V^^illiamfbnrg,  and  that 
of  New  York  ftate  at  Albany  inftead  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Several  difterent  kinds  of  articles  are  manufaclured 
at  Lancafter  by  German  mechanics,  individually, 
principally  for  the  people  of  the  town  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Rifled  barrel  guns  however  are  to  be  ex- 
cepted, which,  although  not  as  handfome  as  thofe  im- 
ported from  England,  are  more  efteemed  by  the  hun- 
ters, and  are  fent  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  rifled  barrel  guns,  commonly  ufed  in  America, 
are  nearly  of  the  length  of  a mufket,  and  carry  leaden 
balls  from  the  ftze  of  thirty  to  ftxty  in  the  pound. 
Some  hunters  prefer  thofe  of  a fmall  bore,  becaufe 
they  require  but  little  ammunition  ; others  prefer  fuch 
as  have  a wade  bore,  becaufe  the  wound  which  they 
inflidl  is  more  certainly  attended  with  death  ; the 
wound,  however,  made  by  a ball  difeharged  from  one 
of  thefe  guns  is  always  very  dangerous.  The  infidc 
of  the  barrel  is  fluted,  and  the  grooves  run  in  a fpiral 
diredfion  from  one  end  of  the  barrel  to  the  other, 
confequently  when  the  ball  comes  out  it  has  a whirl- 
ing motion  round  its  own  axis,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  moves  forward,  and  when  it  enters  into  the  body  of 
an  animal,  it  tears  up  the  flefh  in  a dreadful  manner,. 
The  beft  of  powder  is  chofen  for  a rifted  barrel  gun, 
and  after  a proper  portion  of  it  is  put  down  the  barrel, 
the  ball  is  inclofed  in  a frnail  bit  of  linen  rag,  well 

greafed 
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^rcafecl  at  the  oatfidc^  and  then  forced  down  with  a 
thick  ramrod.  The  greafe  and  the  bits  of  rag,  which 
arc  called  patches,  are  carried  in  a little  box  at  the 
biit-end  of  the  gun.  The  bed;  rifles  are  furnilhed  with 
two  triggers,  one  of  which  being  firil  pulled  fets  the 
other,  that  is,  alters  the  fpring,  fo  that  it  will  yield 
even  to  the  flight  touch  of  a feather.  They  are  alfo 
furnifhed  with  double  fights  along  the  barrel,  as  fine 
as  thofe  of  a furveying  indrument.  An  experienced 
niarkfman,  with  one  of  thefe  guns,  will  hit  an  objedl 
not  larger  than  a crown  piece,  to  a certainty,  at  the 
diftance  of  one  hundred  yards.  Two  men  belonging 
to  the  Virginia  rifle  regiment,  a large  divifion  of  which 
was  quartered  in  this  town  during  the  war,  bad  fuch 
a dependenceon  each  other’s  dexterity,  that  the  one 
would  hold  a piece  of  board,  not  more  than  nine 
inches  fquare,  between  his  knees,  whilfl  the  other  fliot 
at  it  with  a ball  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  paces. 
This  they  ufed  to  do  alternately,  for  the  amufement 
of  the  town’s  people,  as  often  as  they  were  called  upon. 
Numbers  of  people  in  Lancafler  can  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  fa6t.  Were  I,  however,  to  tell  you  all 
the  dories  I have  heard  of  the  performances  of  rifle- 
men, you  would  think  the  people  were  mod:  abomin» 
ably  addi(d:ed  to  lying.  A rifle  gun  will  not  carry  fhot, 
nor  will  it  carry  a ball  much  farther  than  one  hundred 
yards  with  certainty. 
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Profpe6fs  along  the  River — Defcription  of  York--^ 
Courts  of  Jujiice  there — Of  the  Pennfylvanian  Syf 
iem  of  Judicature. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  York,  March. 

I ARRIVED  at  this  place,  which  is  about  twenty 
miles  diltant  from  Lancafter,  yefterday.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  town,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Lancafter 
and  of  the  adjoining  country,  confift  principally  of 
Dutch  and  German  emigrants,  and  their  defcendants. 
Great  numbers  of  thefe  people  emigrate  to  America 
every  year,  and  the  importation  of  them  forms  a very 
confiderable  branch  of  commerce.  They  are  for  the 
mod  part  brought  from  the  Hanfe  Towns  and  from 
Rotterdam.  The  vellels  fail  thither  from  America, 
laden  with  different  kinds  of  produce,  and  the  maf- 
ters  of  them,  on  arriving  there,  entice  on  board  as 
many  of  thefe  people  as  they  can  perfuade  to  leave 
their  native  country,  without  demanding  any  money 
for  their  paffage.  When  the  veffel  arrives  in  Ame- 
rica, an  advertifement  is  put  into  the  paper,  mention- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  men  on  board,  whether 
fmiths,.  taylors,  carpenters,  labourers,  or  the  like,  and 
the  people  that  are  in  want  of  fuch  men  flock  down 
to  the  yeffel ; thefe  poor  Germans  are  then  fold  to 
the  higbeft  bidder,  and  the  captain  of  the  veffel,  or 
the  fhip  holder,  puts  the  money  into  his  pocket.* 
There  have  been  many  very  fhocking  inftances  of 
cruelty  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  trade,  vulgarly  called 
“ The  white  flave  trade.”  I fhall  tell  you  but  of  one. 
While  the  yellow^  fever  was  raging  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  year  1793,  at  which  time  few  veffels  would  ven- 
ture to  approach  nearer  to  the  city  than  Fort  Mifflin, 
four  miles  below  it,  a captain  in  the  trade  arrived  in 
the  river,  and  hearing  that  fuch  was  the  fatal  nature 
of  the  infedfion,  that  a fuffleient  number  of  nurfes 

* Thoufands  of  people  were  brought  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
iji  the  fame  way  before  the  v/ar  with  France. 

could 
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could  not  be  procured  to  attend  the  lick  for  any  fiim 
whatever,  he  conceived  the  philanthropic  idea  of  fup- 
plying  this  deticiency  from  amongft  his  patlengers ; 
accordingly  he  boldly  failed  up  to  the  city,  and  ad- 
vertifed  his  cargo  for  fale  : A few  healthy  fervants, 

generally  between  feventeen  and  eighteen  years  of 

age,  are  juli:  arrived  in  the  brig , their  times 

will  be  difpofed  of  by  applying  on  board.”  The 
cargo,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  did  not  remain  long  un- 
fold. This  anecdote  was  communicated  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  the  original  advertifement  in  his 
potreffion. 

When  I tell  you  that  people  are  fold  in  this  man- 
ner, it  is  not  to  be  underdood  that  they  are  fold  for 
ever,  but  only  for  a certain  number  of  years  ; for  two^ 
three,  four,  or  five  years,  according  to  their  refpedlive 
merits.  A good  mechanic,  that  underftands  a parti- 
cular kind  of  trade,  for  which  men  are  much  wanted 
in  America,  has  to  ferve  a fhorter  time  than  a mere 
labourer,  as  more  money  will  be  given  for  his  time, 
and  the  expence  of  his  pafiage  does  not  exceed  that 
of  any  other  man.  During  their  fervitude,  thefe 
people  are  liable  to  be  refold  at  the  caprice  of  their 
mafters  ; they  are  as  much  under  dominion  as  negro 
flaves,  and  if  they  attempt  to  run  away,  they  may  be 
imprifoned  like  felons.  The  laws  refpedling  re- 
demptioners,”  fo  are  the  men  called  that  are  brought 
over  in  this  manner,  were  grounded  on  thofe  formed 
for  the  Englifh  convidls  before  the  revolution,  and 
they  arc  very  fevere. 

The  Germans  are  a quiet,  fober,  and  indudrious 
fet  of  people,  and  are  mod  valuable  citizens.  They 
generally  fettle  a good  many  together  in  one  place, 
and,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  in  confequence  keep  up 
many  of  the  cudoms  of  their  native  country  as  well 
as  their  own  language.  In  Lancader  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood German  is  the  prevailing  language,  and 
numbers  of  people  living  there  are  ignorant  of  any 
other.  The  Germans  are  fom.e  of  the  bed  farmers  in 
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the  United  'States,  and  they  feldom  are  to  be  found 
but  where  the  land  is  particularly  good ; wherever 
they  fettle  they  build  churches,  and  are  wonderfully 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion.  In  thefe  and  many 
other  refpedls  the  Germans  and  their  defeendants 
differ  widely  from  the  Americans,  that  is,  from  the 
defeendants  of  the  Englifb,  Scotch,  Irifh,  and  other 
nations,  who,  from  having  lived  in  the  country  for 
many  generations,  and  from  having  mingled  toge- 
ther, now  form  one  people,  whofe  manners  and  habits 
are  very  much  the  fame. 

The  Germans  are  a plodding  race  of  men,  wholly 
intent  upon  their  own  bufinefs,  and  indifferent  about 
that  of  others:  a fir  anger  is  never  molefled  as  he 
paffes  through  their  fettlements  with  inquifitive  and 
idle  quedions.  On  arriving  amongfl  the  Americans,* 
however,  a flranger  'mull  tell  where  he  came  from, 
where  he  is  going,  what  his  name  is,  what  his  bufi- 
nefs is  ; and  until  he  gratifies  their  curiofity  on  thefe 
points,  and  many  others  of  equal  importance,  he  is 
never  fuffered  to  remain  quiet  for  a moment.  In  a 
tavern  he  mufl  fatisfy  every  frefb  fet  that  comes  in, 
in  the  fame  manner,  or  involve  himfelf  in  a quarrel, 
efpecially  if  it  is  found  out  that  he  is  not  a native, 
which  it  does  not  require  much  fagacity  to  difeover. 

The  Germans  give  themfelves  but  little  trouble 
about  politics  ; they  eledl  their  reprefentatives  to  ferve 
in  congrefs  and  the  date  affemblies ; and  fatisfied 
that  deferving 'men  have  been  chofen  by  the  people 
at  large,  they  trud  that  thefe  men  do  what  is  bed  for 
the  public  good,  and  therefore  abide  patiently  by 
thejr  deeidons  ; they  revere  the  conftitution,  con- 
feious  that  they  five  happily  under  it,  and  exprefs  no 
widies  to  have  it  altered.  The  Americans,  however, 
are  for  ever  cavilling  at  fome  of  the  public  meafures  ; 

* In  fpeaking  of  the  Amv^ncans  here,  and  in  the  following 
lines,  it  is  thofe  of  the  lower  and  middling  ciaffes  of  the  people 
which  I allude  to,  fuch  as  are  met  wdth  in  the  country  parts  of 
Pemify  Ivani  a. 
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ibmething  or  other  is  always  wrong,  and  they  never 
appear  perfe611y  latishcd.  If  any  great  meafure  is 
before  Congrefs  for  difciillion,  feemingly  diilrudful 
of  the  abilities  or  the  integrity  of  the  men  they  have 
eledled,  they  nieet  together  in  their  towns  or  diftridls, 
canvafs  the  matter  themfelves,  and  then  fend  forward 
infira61ions  to  their  reprefentatives  how  to  adl.  They 
never  confider  that  any  important  queftion  is  more 
likelv  to  meet  with  a fair  ctifculTion  in  an  afiembly 
where  able  men  are  collected  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  ftates,  than  in  an  obfcure  corner,  where  a few 
individuals  are  aflembled,  who  have  no  opportunity 
of  getting  general  information  on  the  fubjedt.  Party 
fpirit  is  for  ever  creating  diffentions  amongd:  them^ 
and  one  man  is  continually  endeavouring  to  obtrude 
his  political  creed  upon  another.  If  it  is  found  out 
that  a firanger  is  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  they 
immediately  begin  to  boatt  of  their  own  conditutiou 
and  freedom,  and  give  him  to  underftand,  that  they 
think  every  Englifhman  a Have,  becaufe  he  fubmits 
to  be  called  a fubjedt.  Their  opinions  are  for  the  moft 
part  crude  and  dogmatical,  and  principally  borrowed 
from  newfpapers,  which  are  wretchedly  compiled  from 
the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  having  read  a few  of  which, 
they  think  themfelves  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  intel- 
ledfual  exellence,  and  qualified  for  making  the  deeped 
political  refearches. 

The  Germans,  as  I have  faid,  are  fond  of  fettling 
near  each  other  : when  the  young  men  of  a family 
are  grown  up,  they  generally  endeavour  to  get  a piece 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  relations,  and 
by  their  induftry  foon  make  it  valuable  ; the  Ameri« 
can,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a roving  difpofition,  and 
wholly  regardlefs  , of  the  ties  of  confanguinity  ; he 
takes  his  wife  with  him,  goes  to  a diitaot  part  of  the 
country,  and  buries  himfelf  in  the  woods,  hundreds 
of  mil^s  diflant  from  the  reft  of  his  flimily,  never  per- 
haps to  fee  them  again.  In  the  back  parts  of  the 
country  you  always  meet  numbers  of  men  prowling 
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about  to  try  and  buy  cheap  land  ; having  found  what 
they  like,  they  immediately  remove  ; nor  having  once 
removed,  are  thefe  people  fatisfied  ; reftlefs  and  dif- 
contented  with  what  they  pollefs,  they  are  for  ever 
changing.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  in  any  part  of  the 
continent  to  find  a man,  amongfl  the  middling  and 
lower  clafles  of  Americans,  who  has  not  changecThis 
farm  and  his  refidence  many  different  times.  Thus 
it  is,  that  though  there  are  not  more  than  four  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  United  States,  yet  they  are  fcat- 
tered  from  the  confines  of  Canada  to  the  farthefi:  ex- 
tremity of  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
banks  of  the  Miffiffippi.  Thoufands  of  acres  of  wafte 
land  are  annually  taken  up  in  unhealthy  and  unfruit- 
ful parts  of  the  country,  notwithftanding  that  the  beft 
fettled  and  healthy  parts  of  the  middle  dates  would 
maintain  five  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  that 
they  do  at  prefent.  The  American,  however,  does  not 
change  about  from  place  to  place  in  this  manner 
merely  to  gratify  a wandering  difpofition  ; in  every 
change  he  hopes  to  make  money.  By  the  defire  of 
making  money,  both  the  Germans  and  Americans  of 
every  clafs  and  defeription  are  adtuated  in  all  their 
movements ; felf-interefl  is  always  uppermofl;  in  their 
thoughts ; it  is  the  idol  which  they  worfliip,  and  at 
its  fhrine  thoufands  and  thoufands  would  be  found, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  ready  to  make  a facrifice 
of  every  noble  and  generous  fentiment  that  can  adorn 
the  human  mind. 

In  coming  to  this  place  from  Lancafter  I eroded 
the  'Sufquehannah  River,  which  runs  nearly  midway 
between  the  two  towns^  at  the  fmall  village  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  better  boats  are  kept  there  than  at  either 
of  the  ferries  higher  up  or  lower  down  the  river.  The 
Sufquehannah  is  here  fomewhat  more  than  a quarter 
of  a mile  wide,  and  for  a confiderable  diftance,  both 
above  and  below  the  ferry,  it  abounds  with  iflands 
and  large  rocks,  over  which  lafi;  the  water  runs  with 
prodigious  velocity  : the  roaring  noife  that  it  xnakes 
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is  heard  a great  way  off.  The  banks  rife  very  boldly 
on  each  fide,  and  are  thickly  wooded  ; the  iflands  alfo 
are  covered  with  fmall  trees,  which,  interfperled  with 
the  rocks,  produce  a very  fine  efFe6l.  The  feenery  in 
every  point  of  view  is  wild  and  romantic.  In  croffing 
the  river  it  is  neceflary  to  row  up  againfi;  the  ftream 
under  the  thore,  and  then  to  ftrike  over  to  the  oppo- 
pofitc  fide,  under  the  fhelter  of  fome  of  the  larged 
illands.  As  thefe  rapids  continue  for  many  miles, 
they  totally  impede  the  navigation,  excepting  when 
there  are  floods  in  the  river,  at  which  time  large  rafts 
may  be  conducted  down  the  dream,  carrying  feverai 
hundred  barrels  of  flour.  It  is  faid  that  the  river ' 
could  be  rendered  navigable  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  the  expence  of  fuch  an  undertaking  would  be 
enormous,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  indeed  that  it 
will  ever  be  attempted,  as  the  Pennfylvanians  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  cutting  a canal  below  Harriflburgh, 
which  will  connect  the  navigable  part  of  the  river 
with  the  Schuylkill,  and  alfo  another  canal  from  the 
Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware,  by  means  of  which  a vent 
will  be  opened  fpr  the  produce  of  the  country  border- 
ing upon  the  Sufquehannah  at  Philadelphia.  Thefe 
canals  would  have  been  flnifhed  by  this  time  if  the 
fubferibers  had  all  paid  their  refpedtive  fhares,  but  at 
preTent  they  are  almofl  at  a fland  for  want  of  money. 

The  quantity  of  wild  fowl  that  is  feen  on  every 
part  of  the  Sufquehannah  is  immenfe.  Throughout 
America  the  wild  fowl  is  excellent  and  plentiful  ; but  ^ 
there  is  one  duck  in  particular  found  on  this  river, 
and  alfo  on  Patowmac  and  James  rivers,  which  fiir- 
pafles  all  others  : it  is  called  the  white  or  canvafs- 
back  duck,  from  the  feathers  between  the  wings  « 
being  fomewhat  of  the  colour  of  canvafs.  This  duck 
is  held  in  fuch  eftimation  in  America,  that  it  is  fent 
frequently  as  a prefent  for  hundreds  of  miles — -indeed 
it  would  be  a dainty  morfel  for  the  greateft  epicure 
in  any  country. 

York  contains  about  flve  hundred  houfes  and  fix 
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cbu relies,  and  is  much  fuch  another  town  as  LancaA 
ter.  It  is  inhabited  by  Germans,  by  whom  the  fame 
rnanufadlures  are  carried  on  as  at  Lancaiter. 

The  courts  of  coiumon  pleas,  and  thofe  cf  general 
quarter  feffions,  we^’^e  holding  when  I reached  thig 
place  ; I found  it  difficult,  therefore,  at  firir,  to  pro- 
cure accommodation,  but  at  lad  I got  admiffion  in  a 
houfe  principally  taken  up'by  lawyers.  To  behold  the 
firange  affieinblage  cf  perfons  that  was  brought  toge- 
ther this  morning  in  the  one  pqpr  ajairtment  which 
was  allotted  to  all  the  lodgers,  was  really  a fubject  of 
diverfion.  Here  one  lawyer  had  his  clients  in  a cor- 
ner of  the  room  ; there  another  had  his  ; a third  was 
ffiaving  ; a fourth  powdering  his  own  hair;  a fifth 
noting  his  brief;  and  the  table  handing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,"  between  a clamorous  fet  of  old  men 
on  one  fide,  and  three  or  four  women  in  tears  on  the 
other  ; I and  the  reft  of  the  compapy,  who  were  not 
lawyers,  were  left  to  eat  our  breakfafl. 

On  entering  into  the  courts  a ftranger  is  apt  to 
fmile  at  the  grotefque  appearance  of  the  judges  who 
prefide  in  them,  and  at  their  manners  on  the  bench  | 
but  this  fmile  muft  be  fupprefted  when  it  is  recol- 
ledled,  that  there  is  no  country,  perhaps^  iri  the 
v/orld,  where  juftice  is  more  impartially  adminiftered, 
or  more  eafily  obtained  b]/  thofe  who  have  been  in- 
jured. The  judges  in  the  country  parts  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  are  no  more  than  plain  farmers,  who  from  their 
infancy  have  been  accuftomed  to  little  elfe  than  fol- 
lowing the  plough.  The  laws  exprefsly  declare  that 
there  muft  be,'  at  leaft,  three  judges  refident  in  every 
county  ; now  as  the  falary  allowed  is  but  a mere 
trifle,  no  lawyer  would  accept  of  the  office,  which  of 
Courfe  muft  be  filled  from  amongft  the  inhabitants,* 
who  are  all  in  a happy  ftate  of  luediocrity,  and  on  a 
perfedt  equality  with  each  other.  The  diftridl  judge, 

* This  is  aifo  the  cafe  in  Philadelphia,  where,  we  find  pradtiling 
phyfician^  and  furgeons  fitting  ofi  the  bench  as  judges  in  a court 
©f  juftice. 

however^ 
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however,  who  preiides  in  the  diftri6l;  or  circuit,  has  a 
lureer  falary,  and  is  a man  of  a different  caft.  The 
dillri6t  or  circuit  confids  of  at  lead  three,  but  not 
more  than  dx  counties.  The  county  judges,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  are  ‘^  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  by  virtue  of  their  offices  alfo  jiidices  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  gaol  delivery,  for 
the  trial  of  capital  and  other  odenders  therein.” 
Any  two  judges  compofe  tlie  court  of  quarter  feffions. 
Under  certain  regulations,  edabliffied  by  law,  the 
accLifed  party  has  the  power  of  removing  the  proceed- 
ings into  the  fupreme  court,  which  has  jurifrli(51ion 
over  every  part  of  the  date.  This  diort  account  of 
the  courts  relates  only  to  Pennfylvaaia  : every  date 
in  the  union  has  a feparate  code  of  laws  for  itfelf, 
and  a didin 61  judicature. 

LETTER.  X. 

0/  the  Country  near  York — -Of  the  Soli  of  the  Country 
on  each  Side  of  the  Blue  Mountains — Frederic-tovon 
— Change  in  the  hdiahitants  and  in  the  Country  as 
you  proceed  towards  the  Sea— Numbers  of  Staves— 
Tobacco  chiefly  cultivated  — Inquifitivenefs  of  the 
People  at  the  Taverris — Obfervqtions  thereoji — De- 
feription  of  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Patowmac  River 
— George  Town — Of  the  Country  betveeeyi  that  Place 
and  Hoe' s Ferry — Poifonous  Fines — Port  Tobacco — 
Wretched  Appearance  of  the  Country  bordering  upon 
the  Ferry — ■ Slaves  7iegle6led—PaJTage  of  the  Patow^ 
mac  very  dangerous— Frefli  Water  Oyflers — Landed 
on  a deferted  Pai^t  of  the  Virginian  Shore — Great 
Hofpitality  of  the  Virginians. 

Stratford,  March. 

IN  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancader,  the 
foil  condds  of  a rich,  brown,  loamy  earth  ; and 
if  you  proceed  in  a fouth  wederly  courfe,  parallel  to 
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the  Blue  Mountains,  you  meet  with  the  fame  kind 
of  foil  as  far  as  Frederic  in  Maryland.  Here  it 
changes  gradually  to  a deep  reddifh  colour,  and  con- 
tinues much  the  fame  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
mountains,  all  the  way  down  to  North  Carolina.  On 
croffing  over  the  mountains,  however,  diredtly  from 
Frederic,  the  fame  fertile  brown  foil,  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancafler,  is 
again  met  with,  and  it  is  found  throughout  the  She- 
nandoah Valley,  and  as  far  down  as  the  Carolinas,  on 
the  well;  fide  of  the  mountains. 

Between  York  and  Frederic  in  Maryland  there  are 
two  or  three  fmall  towns  ; viz.  Hanover,  Peterfburgh. 
and  Woodfburg;  but  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 
mention  in  any  of  them.  Frederic  contains  about 
feven  hundred  houfes  and  five  churches,  two  of  which 
are  for  German  Lutherans,  one  for  Prefbyterians,  one 
for  Calvinifts,  and  one  for  Baptifis.  It  is  a fiourifh- 
ing  town,  and  carries  on  a brifli  inland  trade.  The 
arfenal  of  the  flate  of  Maryland  is  placed  here,  the 
fituation  being  fecure  and  central. 

From  Frederic  I proceeded  in  a foutherly  courfe 
through  Montgomery  county  in  Maryland.  In  this 
diredlion  the  foil  changes  to  a yellowifh  fort  of  clay 
mixed  with  gravel,  and  continues  much  the  fame 
until  you  come  to  the  federal  city,  beyond  which,  as 
I have  before  mentioned,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
fandy  as  you  approach  the  fea  coafl.  The  change  in 
the  face  of  the  country  after  leaving  Frederic  is  gra- 
dual, but  at  the  end  of  a day’s  journey  a ftriking  dif- 
ference is  perceptible.  Inflead  of  well  cultivated 
fields,  green  with  wheat,  fuch  as  are  met  with  along 
that  rich  track  which  runs  contiguous  to  the  moun- 
tains, large  pieces  of  land,  which  have  been  worn  out 
with  the  culture  of  tobacco,  are  here  feen  lying  wafte, 
with  fcarcely  an  herb  to  cover  them.  Inftead  of  the 
furrows  of  the  plough^^  the  marks  of  the  hoe  appear 
on  the  ground  ; the  fields  are  overfpread  with  little 
hillocks  for  the  reception  of  tobacco  plants,  and  the 

eye 
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eye  is  aiTailed  in  every  dirc6lion  with  the  unpleafant 
fight  of  gangs  of  male  and  female  flaves  toiling  under 
the  harOi  commands  of  the  overfeer.  The  difference 
in  the  iiiarners  of  the  inhabitants  is  alfo  great.  In- 
flead  of  being  amongft  the  phlegmatic  Germans,  a 
traveller  finds  himfelf  again  in  the  midfl  of  an  inqui- 
litive  and  prying  fet  of  Americans,  to  gratify  whofc 
curiofity  it  is  always  neceffary  to  devote  a certain 
portion  of  time  after  alighting  at  a tavern. 

. A traveller  on  arriving  in  America  may  poffibly 
imagine,  that  it  is  the  delire  of  obtaining  ufeful  in- 
formation which  leads  the  people,  wherever  he  flops, 
to  accofl  him  ; and  t-iat  the  particular  enquiries  re- 
fpedling  the  objedl  of  his  purlin ts,  the  place  of  his 
abode,  and  that  of  his  deftination,  kc.  are  made  to 
prepare  the  way  for  queflions  of  a more  general  na- 
ture, and  for  converfition  that  may  be  attended  with 
fomc  amufement  to  him  ; he  therefore  readily  anfwers 
them,  hoping  in  return  to  gain  information  about  the 
country  through  which  he  paffes  ; but  when  it  is 
found  that  thefe  queflions  are  alked  merely  through 
an  idle  and  impertinent  curiofity,  and  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  who  aik  them  are  ignorant, 
boorifh  fellows  ; when  it  is  found  that  thofe  who  can 
keep  up  fome  little  converfation,  immediately  begin 
to  talk  upon  politics,  and  to  abufe  every  country  e^c- 
cepting  their  own  ; when,  laflly,  it  is  found  that  the 
people  fcarcely  ever  give  fatisfadlory  anfwers  at  firfl 
to  the  enquiries  which  are  made  by  a ftranger  refpedl- 
ing  their  country,  but  always  hefitate,  as  if  fiifpicious 
that  he  was  afking  thefe  queftions  to  procure  fome 
local  information,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  over- 
reach them  in  a bargain,  or  to  make  fome  fpeculation 
in  land  to  their  injury  ; the  traveller  then  lofes  all 
patience  at  this  difagreeable  and  prying  difpofition, 
and  feels  difpofed  to  turn  from  them  with  difguft ; 
ftill,  however,  if  he  wifhes  to  go  through  the  coun- 
try peaceably,  and  without  quarrelling  at  every  place 
where  he  flops,  it  is  abfolutely  nccefjary  to  anfwer 
fome  few  of  their  queflions, 
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Having  followed  the  high  way  as  far  as  Montgo-» 
mery  court -hoafe,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  from 
Frederic^  I turned’ off  along  a bye  road  running 
throogdi  the  woods,  in  order  to  fee  the  great  falls  of 
Patowmac  River.  The  view  of  them  from  the  Mary- 
land fliore  is  very  plcaiing,  but  not  fo  much  fo  a§  that 
fi-oini  the  oppofite  tide.  Having  reached  the  river 
therefore  clofe  to  the  falls,  I rode  along  through  the 
woods,  with  which  its  banks  are  covered,  for  fome 
Pittance  higher  up,  to  a place  where  there  was  a ferry, 
and  where  I crofted  into  Virginia.  From 'the  place 
where  T landed  to  the  Falls,  which  is  a diitance 
of  about  tliFce  miles,  there  is  a wild  romantic  path 
running  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  winding 
at  the  fame  time  round  the  bafe  of  a high  hill  covered 
with  lofty  trees  and  rocks.  Near  to  the  there,  almoft 
the  whole  way,  there  are  clufters  of  fmall  iflands  co- 
vered with  trees,  which  fuddenly  oppofmg  the  rapid 
courfeofthe  ftream,  form  very  dangerous  eddies,  in 
which  boats  are  frequently  loft  when  navigated  by 
men  who  are  not  adtive  and  careful.  On  the  thore 
prodigious  heaps  of  w^hitetiiDd  are  wathed  up  by  the 
wavCvS,  and  in  many  places  the  path  is  rendered  al- 
moft impaftable  by  piles  of’  large  trees,  which  have 
been  brought  down  from  the  upper  country  by  floods, 
and  drifted  together. 

The  river,-  at  the  ferry  which  I mentioned,  i6  about 
one  mile  and  a quarter  wide,  and  it  continues  much 
the  fame  breitdth  as  far  as  the  Falls,  where  itds  con- 
iiderabiy  eontradied  and  conflned  ftn  its  channel, by 
immenfe  rocks  on  either  flde.  There  alfo  its  courfe 
is  very  fuddenly  altered,  fo  much  fo  indeed,  that  be- 
low the  falls  for  a fliortuliftance  it  runs  in  an  oppofite 
diredfion  from  what  it  did  above,,  but  foon  after  it  re- 
fiimes  its  former  courfe.  The  water  does  not  de- 
feend  perpendicularly,  excepting  in  one  part  clofe  to 
the  Virginian  fhore,  where  the  height  is  about  thirty 
feet,  but  comes  rufhing  down  with  tremendous  im- 
petuoflty  over  a ledge  of  rocks  in  feveral  different 
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falls.  The  beft  view  of  the  catara6l  is  from  the  top 
of  a pile  of  rocks  about  fixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  and  which,  owing  to  the  bend  in  the  river,  . 
is  lituate  nearly  oppohte  to  the  falls.  The  river 
comes  from  the  right,  then  gradually  turning,  preci- 
pitates itfelf  down  the  falls,  and  winds  along  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks  on  which  you  ftand  wdth  great  ve- 
locity. The  rocks  are  of  a date  colour,  and  lie  in 
drata;  the  furface  of  them  in  many  places  is  glofly' 
and  fparkiing. 

From  hence  I followed  the  courfe  of  the  river 
downwards  as  far  as  George  Town,  \yhere  I again 
crofTed  it;  and  after  palling  through  the  federal  city, 
proceeded  along  the  Maryland  fhore  of  the  river  to 
Pifeatoway,  and  afterwards  to  Port  Tobacco,  two 
fmali  towms  lituated  on  creeks  of  their  own  names 
which  run  into  the  Patowmac.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pifeatow^ay  there  are  leveral  very  fine  views 
of  the  Virginian  fhore  ; Mount  Vernon  in  particular 
appears  to  great  advantage. 

I obferved  here  great  numbers  of  the  poifonous 
vines  which  grow  about  the  large  trees,  and  are  ex- 
tremely like  the  common  grape  vines.  If  handled  in 
the  morning,  when  the  branches  are  moifl  with  the 
dew',  they  infallibly  raife  bliders  on  the  hands,  which 
it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 

Port  Tobacco  contains  about  eighty  houfes,  moft 
of  which  are  of  wood,  and  very  poor.  There  is  a 
large  Engliffi  epifcopalian  church  on  the  border  of 
the  town,  built  of  done,  which  formerly  was  an  orna- 
ment to  the  place,  but  it  is  now  entirely  out  of  re- 
pair ; the  windows  are  all  broken,  and  the  road  is 
carried  through  the  church-yard  over  the  graves,  the 
paling  that  furrounded  it  having  been  torn  down. 
Near  the  town  is  Mount  Mifery,  towards  the  top  of 
which  is  a medicinal  fpring,  remarkable  in  dimmer 
for  the  coldnefs  of  the  water. 

From  Port  Tobacco  to  Hoe’s  Ferry,  on  the  Patow- 
mac River,  the  country  is  fiat  and  fandy,  and  wears 
a mod  dreary  afpedt.  Nothing  is  to  be  feen  here  for 
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miles  together  but  extenfive  plains,  that  have  been 
worn  out  by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  overgrown  with 
yellow  fedge,’^  and  interfperfcd  with  groves  of  pine 
and  cedar  trees,  the  dark  green  colour  of  which  forms 
a curious  contralt  with  the  yellow  of  the  fcdge.  In 
the  midfl  of  thefe  plains  are  the  remains  of  feveral 
good  houfes,  which  fliew  that  the  country  was  once 
very  different  to  what  it  is  now.  Thefe  were  the 
houfes,  moft  probably,  of  people  who  originally  fettled 
in  Maryland  with  Lord  Baltimore,  but  which  have 
now  been  fuffered  to  go  to  decay,  as  the  land  around 
them  is  worn  out,  and  the  people  find  it  more  to 
their  intcred  to  remove  to  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  clear  a piece  of  rich  land,  than  to  attempt 
to  reclaim  thefe  exhauded  plains.  In  confequence 
of  this,  the  country  in  many  of  the  lower  parts  of 
Maryland  appears  as  if  it  had  been  deferted  by  one 
half  of  its  inhabitants. 

Such  a number  of  roads  in  different  directions 
crofs  over  thefe  dats,  upon  none  of  which  there  is  any 
thing  like  a direction  pod,  and  the  face  of  a human 
being  is  fo  rarely  met  with,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible 
for  a traveller  to  find  out  the  direcd  way  at  once. 
Indead  of  twelve  miles,  the  didance  by  the  draight 
road  from  Port  Tobacco  to  the  ferry,  my  horfe  had 
certainly  travelled  twice  the  number  before  we  got 
there.  The  ferry-houfe  was  one  of  thefe  old  dilapi- 
dated mandons  that  formerly  was  the  reddence,  perr 
haps,  of  fome  wealthy  planter,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  fields  yielded  their  rich  crops  of  tobacco  would 
have  afforded  fome  refrefhment  to  the -weary  travel- 
ler ; but  in  the  date  I found  it,  it  was  the  picSlure  of 
wretchednefs  and  poverty.  After  having  waited  for 
two  hours  and  a hall'  for  iny  breakfad,  the  mod  I 

* This  fedge,  as  it  is  called,  is  a fort  of  coarfe  grafs,  fo  hard 
that  cattle  will  not  eat  it,  which  fprings  up  fpontaneoufly,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  has  been  left  wafte ; it 
commonly  grows  about  two  feet  high  ; towards  winter  it  turns 
yellow,  and  remains  ftanding  until  the  enfuing  fummer,  when  a 
new  growth  difplaces  that  of  the  former  year,  At  its  firft  fprings* 
ing  up  it  is  of  a bright  green  colour, 

could 
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coultl  procure  was  two  eggs,  a pint  of  milk,  and  a 
bit  of  cake  bread,  fcarcely  as  big  as  my  hand,  and 
but  little  better  than  dough.  This  I had  alfo  to  di- 
vide with  my  fervant,  who  came  to  inform  me,  that 
there  was  ablblutely  nothing  to  eat  in  the  houte  but 
what  had  been  brought  to  me.  1 could  not  but 
mention  this  circumfiance  to  feveral  perfons  when  I 
got  into  Virginia,  and  many  of  them  informed  me, 
that  they  had  experienced  the  fame  treatment  them- 
fclv'CS  at  this  houfe  ; yet  this  houfc  had  the  name  of 
a tavern.  What  the  white  people  who  inhabited  it 
lived  upon  I could  not  difeover,  but  it  was  evident 
that  they  took  care  of  themfelves.  As  for  the  poor 
flavcs,  however,  of  which  there  were  many  in  the 
huts  adjoining  the -tavern,  they  had  a mod  wretched 
appearance,  and  feemed  to  be  half  darved.  The 
men  and  women  were  covered  with  rags,  and  the 
children  were  running  about  dark  naked. 

After  having  got  into  the  ferry-boat,  the  man  of 
the  houfe,  as  if  confeious  that  he  had  given  me  very 
bad  fare,  told  me  that  there  was  a bank  of  oyders  in 
the  river,  clofe  to  which  it  was  necedary  to  pafs,  and 
that  if  I choie  to  dop  the  men  would  procure  abun- 
dance of  them  for  me.  The  curiodty  of  getting  oyf- 
ters  in  frei'h  water  tempted  me  to  dop,  and  the  men 
got  near  a budiel  of  them  in  a very  few  minutes. 
T^hefe  oyders  are  extremely  good  when  cooked,  but 
very  difagreeable  eaten  raw  ; indeed  all  the  oyders 
found  in  America,  not  excepting  what  are  taken  at 
New  York,  fo  clofe  to  the  ocean,  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  mod  Europeans,  very  indiderent  and  tadelefs  when 
raw.  The  Americans,  on  their  part,  find  dill  greater 
fault  with  our  oyders,  which  they  fay  are  not  fit  to 
be  eat  in  any  fhape,  becaufe  they  tade  of  copper. 
The  Patowmac,  as  well  as  the  red  of  the  rivers  in 
Yirginia,  abounds  with  excellent  dfh  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  durgeon,  fhad,  roach,  herrings,  8rc. 
which  form  a very  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the 
people  living  in  the  peighbourhood  of  them. 
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The  river  at  the  ferry  is  about  three  miles  wide^ 
and  with  particuiar  winds  the  waves  rife  very  high  ; 
in  thefe  cafes  they  always  tie  the  horfes,  for  fear  of 
accidents,  before  they  fet  out;  indeed,  with  the  fmall 
open  boats  \vhich  they  make  ufe  of,  it  is  what  ought 
alwavs  to  be  done,  for  in  this  country  gufts  of  wind 
rife  fiul'^enly,  and  frequently  when  they  are  not  at  all 
expedled  ; having  omitted  to  take  this  precaution, 
the  boat  was  on  the  point  of  being  overfet  two  or 
th  ree  different  times  as  I croffed  over. 

On  the  Virginian  ibore,  oppofite  to  the  ferry  houfe 
from  whence  1 failed,  there  are  feveral  large  creeks, 
which  fall  into  the  Patowmac,  and  it  is  impoffible  to 
crofs  thefe  on  horfeback,  without  riding  thirty  or  forty 
miles  up  a fandy  unintereHing  part  of  the  country  to 
the  fords  or  bridges.  As  I wiQied  to  go  beyond  thefe 
creeks,  I therefore  hired  the  boatmen  to  carry  me  ten 
miles  down  the  Patowmac  River  in  the  ferry  boat, 
pad  the  mouths  of  them  all ; this  they  accordingly 
did,  and  in  the  afternoon  I landed  on  the  beach,  not 
a little  pleafed-  at  finding  that  I had  reached  the  fhore 
without  having  been  under  theneceflity  of  fwimming 
any  part  of  the  way,  for  during  the  laft  hour  the  horfes 
had  not  remained  quiet  for  two  minutes  together,  and 
on  one  or  two  occafions,  having  got  both  to  the  fame 
fide  of  the  boat,  the  trim  of  it  was  very  nearly  de- 
ftroyed,  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that 
we  prevented  it  from  being  overfet. 

The  part  of  the  country  where  I landed  appeared 
to  be  a perfedf  wildernefs ; no  traces  of  a road  or 
pathway  were  vifible  on  the  loofe  white  fand,  and  the 
cedar  and  pine  trees  grew  fo  clofely  together  on  all 
fides,  that  it  was  fcarcely  pofiible  to  fee  farther  for- 
ward in  any  direction  -Than  one  hundred  yards* 
Taking  a courfe,  however,  as  nearly  as  I could  guef^, 
in  a diredl  line  from  the  river  up  the  country,  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  1 came  upon  a narrow  road,  which 
led  to  a large  old  brick  houfe,  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
thofe  I had  met  with  on  the  Maryland  fhore.  On  en- 
quiring 
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cjiiiring  here,  from  two  blacks/for  a tavern,  I was  told 
there  was  no  fuch.  thing  in  this  part  of  the  country  ; 
that  in  the  houfe  before  me  no  part  of  the  family  was 
at  home  ; but  that  if  I rode  on  a little  farther,  I 
Ibould  come  to  fome  other  f'entlemen’s  houfes,  where 
I could  readily  get  accommodation.  In  the  coiirfe 
of  live  or  fix  miles  I faw  feveral  more  cf  the  fame  foit 
of  old  brick  houfes,  and  the  evening;  now  drawing 
towards  a clofe,  I began  to  feel  the  neceffity  of  going 
to  fome  one  of  them.  I had  feen  no  perfon  for  fe- 
veral miles  to  tell  me  who  any  of  the  owners  were, 
and  I was  confidering  within  myfeif  v/hich  houfe  I 
fliould  vifit,  when  a lively  old  negro,  mounted  on  a 
little  horfe,  came  galloping  after  me.  On  applying 
to  him  for  information  on  the  fubjedl,  he  took  great 
pains  to  aiTurc  me,  that  I fliould  be  well  received  at 
any  one  of  the  houfes  I m.ight  flop  at ; he  faid  there 
were  no  taverns  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
ftrongly  recommended  me  to  proceed  under  his  guid- 
ance to  his  matter’s  houfe,  which  wm  but  a mile  far- 
ther on  ; Mafter  will  be  fo  glad  to  fee  you,”  added 
he,  nothing  can  be  like.”  Having  been  apprized 
beforehand,  that  it  was  cuftomary  in  Viiginia  for  a 
traveller  to  go  without  ceremony  to  a gentleman’« 
houfe,  when  there  was  no  tavern  at  hand,  I accord- 
ingly took  the  negro’s  advice^  and  rode  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  his  -mafter,  made  him  acquainted  with  my  fitii- 
ation,  and  begged  I mfight  be  allowed  to  put  my 
horfes  into  his  liable  for  ..the  night.  -The  reception, 
hov/ever,  which  this  gentleman  gave  me,  differed  fb 
materially  from  what  i bad  been  led  to  expedi,  that  I 
was  happy  at  hearing  from  him,  that  there  was  ngood 
tavern  at  the  diftancoof  two  miles.  I apologized  for 
‘the  liberty  I had  taken,  and  made.th^Tefl  of  my  way 
to  it.  Inftead  of  two  miles,  however,  this  tavSra 
proved  to  be  about  three  times  as  far  off,  and  when  I 
came  to  it,  I found  it  to  be  a moft  wu'etched  hovel ; 
but  any  place  was  preferable  to  the  houft  of  a man 
fo  thoroughly  devoid  of  hofpitality. 
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The  next  day  I arrived  at  this  place,  the  refidence 
of  a gentleman,  who,  when  at  Philadelphia,  had  in- 
vited me  to  pafs  fome  time  with  him  whenever  I vi- 
lited  Virginia.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  gentle- 
men yederday  dined  here  together,  and  having  re- 
lated to  them  my  adventures  on  arriving  in  Virginia, 
the  whole  company  ex{)refied  the  greateft  adonifh- 
ment,  and  afflired  me  that  it  was  never  known  before, 
in  that  part  of  Virginia,  that  a ftranger  had  been  fuf- 
fered  to  go  away  from  a gentleman’s  boufe,  where  he 
flopped,  to  a tavern,  although  it  was  clofe  by.  Every 
one  feemed  eager  to  know  the  name  of  the  perfon 
who  had  given  me  fuch  a reception,  and  begged  me 
to  tell  it.  I did  fo,  and  the  Virginians  were  fatisfied, 
for  the  perfon  was  a — Scotchman,  and  had,  it  feems, 
removed  from  fome  town  or  other  to  the  plantation 
on  which  I found  him  but  a thort  time  before.  The 
Virginians  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  date  are  celebrated 
for  their  politenefs  and  hofpitality  towards  ilrangers  ; 
beyond  the  mountains  there  is  a great  difference  in 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Of  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia — Firfi;  fettled  hy  the 
EngTtJh — Houfes  built  hy  them  remaining — Difparity 
of  CoTidition  amongfi  the  Inhabitants — Eftates  worked 
by  Negroes- — Condition  of  the  Slaves — Worfe  in  the 
Carohnas — Lands  worn  out  by  Cultivation  - of  To- 
bacco— Mode  of  cultivating  and  curing  Tobacco — 
Jjloufes  in  Virginia — Th^e  of  Wood  preferred — 
'Lower  Clajfes  of  People  in  Virginia — Their  un- 
>'  healthy  Appearance, 

Stratford,  April. 

This  part  of  Virginia,  fituated  between  the  Pa- 
towmac  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  is  called  the 
Northern  Neck,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  been 
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the  birth  place  of  many  of  the  principal  ebaradfers^ 
which  clitlingnithed  thcinfelccs  in  America,  during 
the  war,  by  their  great  talents,  General  Wafhington 
at  their  head.  It  was  here  that  numbers  ot  Englifh 
gentlemen,  who  migrated  when  Virginia  was  a young 
colony,  fixed  their  refidence  ; and  feveral  ot  the 
houfes  which  they  built,  exadlly  fimilar  tO'  the  old 
manor  houfes  in  England,  are  fiill  remaming,  parti- 
cularly in  the  counties  of  Richmond  and  Vv^  eft  more- 
land.  Some  of  thefe,  like  the  houfes  in  Maryland, 
are  quite  in  ruins  ; others  are  kept  in  good  repair  by 
the  prefent  occupiers,  who  live  in  a ftyle  which  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  that  of  Englifii  country  gentlemen 
than  what  is  to  be  met  with  any  where  elfe  on  the 
continent,  fome  other  parts  of  Virginia  alone  excepted. 

Amongfi  the  inhabitants  here  and  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Virginia  there  is  a difparity  unknown  elfe- 
where  in  America,  excepting  in  the  large  towns.  In- 
Head  of  the  lands  being  equally  divided,  immenfe 
efiates  are  held  by  a few  individuals,  who  derive  large 
incomes  from  them,  whilft  the  generality  of  the 
people  are  but  in  a ftate  of  mediocrity.  Moft-of  the 
men  alfo,  who  poflefs  thefe  large  eftates,  having  re- 
ceived liberal  educations,  which  the  others  have  not,  ^ 
the  diftindlion  between  them  is  fiill  more  obfervable. 

I met  with  feveral  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  bad 
been  brought  up  at  the  public  fchools  and  univer- 
fities  in  England,  where,  until  the  unfortunate  war 
which  feparated  the  colonies  from  her,  the  young 
men  were  very  generally  educated  ; and  even  ftili  a 
few  are  fent  there,  as  the  veneration  for  that  country 
from  whence  their  anceftors  came,  and  with  which 
they  were  themfelves  for  a long  time  afterwards  con» 
needed,  is  by  no  means  yet  extinguifhed. 

There  is  by  no  means  fo  great  a difparity  now, 
however,  amongfi:  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
Neck,  as  was  formerly,  and  it  is  becoming  lefs  and 
lefs  perceptible  every  year  ; many  of  the  large  eftates 
have  been  divided  in  confequence  of  the  removal  of 
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the  proprietors  to  other  parts  of  the  country  that 
were  more  healthy,  and  many  more  on  account  of  the 
prefent  laws  of  Virginia,  which  do  not  permit  any 
one  fon  to  inherit  the  landed  eftates  of  the  father  to 
the  excluiion  of  his  brothers. 

The  principal  planters  in  Virginia  have  nearly 
every  thing  they  can  want  on  their  own  edates. 
Amongft  their  flaves  are  found  taylors,  flioemakers, 
carpenters,  fmiths,  turners,  wheelwrights,  weavers, 
tanners,  &c.  I have  feen  patterns  of  excellent  coarfe 
woollen  cloth  made  in  the  country  by  flaves,  and  s 
variety  of  cotton  maniifadlures,  amongft  the  reft: 
good  nankeen.  Cotton  grows  here  extremely  well ; 
the  plants  are  often  killed  by  froft  in  winter,  but  they 
always  produce  abundantly  the  ftrft  year  in  which 
they  are  fown.  The  cotton  from  which  nankeen  is 
made  is  of  a particular  kind,  naturally  of  a yellowifti 
colour. 

The  large  eftates  are  managed  by  ftewards  an3 
overfeers,  the  proprietors  juft  amufing  themfelves 
with  feeing  what  is  going  forward.  The  work  is 
done  wholly  by  flaves,  whofe  numbers  are  in  this 
part  of  the  country  more  than  double  that  of  white 
perfons.  The  flaves  on  the  large  plantations  are  in 
general  very  well  provided  for,  and  treated  with  mild- 
nefs.  During  three  months  nearly,  that  I was  in 
Virginia,  but  two  or  three  inflances  of  ill  treatment 
towards  them  came  under  my  obfervatron.  Their 
quarters,  the  name  whereby  their  habitations  are 
called,  arc  ufiially  fittiated  one  or  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  dwelling  houfe,  which  gives  the  appearance 
of  a village  to  the  reftdence  of  every  planter  in  Vir- 
ginia ; when  the  eftale,  however,  is  fo  iarge.  as  to  be 
divided  into  feveral  farms,  then  feparate  quarters  are 
attached  to  the  boiife  of  the  overfeer  on  each  farm. 
Adjoining  their  little  habitations,  the  flaves  commonly 
have  fmall  gardens  and  yards  for  poultry,  w’hich  are 
dll  their  own  property  ; they  have  ample  time  to  at- 
tend ,to  their  own  concerns,-  and  their  gardens  are 
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generally  found  well  flocked,  and  their  flocks  of  poul- 
-try  numerous.  Befides  the  food  they  raife  for  them- 
felves,  they  are  allowed  liberal  rations  of  faked  pork 
and  Indian  corn.  Many  of  their  little  huts  are  com- 
fortably furnifhed,  and  they  are  thcmfelves,  in  gene- 
ral, extremely  well  clothed.  In  (hort,  their  condition 
is  by  no  means  fo  wretched  as  might  be  imagined. 
They  are  forced  to  work  certain  hours  in  the  day  ; 
but  in  return  they  are  clothed,  dieted,  and  lodged 
comfortably,  and  faved  all  anxiety  about  jjrovifion  for 
their  offspring.  Still,  however,  let  the  condition  of 
a Have  be  made  ever,  fo  comfortable,  as  long  as  he  is 
confeious  of  being  the  property  of  another  man,  who 
has  it  in  his  power  to  difpofe  of  him  according  to  the 
didlates  of  caprice  ; as  long  as  he  hears  people  around 
him  talking  of  the  bleffings  of  liberty,  and  confiders 
that  he  is  in  a Hate  of  bondage,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  he  can  feel  equally  happy  with  the  freeman.  It 
is  immaterial  under  what  form  flavery  prefen ts  itfelf] 
whenever  it  appears  there  is  ample  caufe  for  humanity 
to  weep  at  the  fight,  and  to  lament  that  men  can  be 
found  fo  forgetful  of  their  own  Htuations,  as  to  live 
regardlefs  of  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  creatures.  , 

'With  refpedl  to  the  policy  of  holding  Haves  in  any 
(iountryj  on  account  of  the  depravity  of  morals  which 
it  necefiarily  occafioiis,  befides  the  many  other  evil 
confequences  attendant  upon  it,  fo  much  has  already 
been  laid  by  others,  that  it  is  necdlefs  "here  to  make 
• any  comments  on  the  fubjehl. 

The  number  of  the  Haves  increafes  mofi:  rapidly,' 
fo  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  eftate  but  what  is  over- 
fiocked.  This  a circumfiance  complained  of  by  every 
planter,  as  the  maintenance  of  more  than  are  requi- 
fite  for  the  culture  of  the  efiatc  is  attended  with  great 
expence.  Motives  of  humanity  deter  them  from  fell- 
ing the  poor  creatures,  or  turning  them  adrift  from 
the  fpot  where  they  have  been  born  and  brought  up, 
in  the  midft  of  friends  and  relations. 

What  I have  here  faid,  refpeding  the  condition 
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and  treatment  of  flaves,  appertains,  it  muif  be  re- 
membered, to  tbofe  only  who  are  upon  the  large 
plantations  in  Virginia  ; the  lot  of  fuch  as  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  lower 
clafs  of  white  people,  and  of  hard  tafk-mafters  in  the 
towns,  is  vei*y  different.  In  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia again,  flavery  prefents  itfelf  in  very  different  co- 
lours from  what  it  does  even  in  its  worfi;  form  in  Vir- 
ginia. I am  told,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
there,  to  fee  gangs  of  negroes  flaked  at  a horfe  race, 
and  to  fee  thefe  unfortunate  beings  bandied  about 
from  one  fet  of  drunken  gamblers  to  another  for  days 
together.  How  much  to  be  deprecated  are  the  laws 
which  fuffer  fuch  abufes  to  exift  ! yet  thefe  are  the 
laws  enadfed  by  people  who  boafi;  of  their  love  of  li- 
berty and  independence,  and  who  prefume  to  fay, 
that  it  is  in  the  breads  of  Americans  alone,  that  the 
bleflings  of  freedom  are  held  in  juft  eftimation. 

The  Northern  Neck,  with  the  exception  of  fome 
few  fpots  only,  is  flat  and  fandy,  and  abounds  with 
pine  and  cedar  trees.  Some  parts  of  it  are  well  cul- 
tivated, and  afford  good  crops  ; but  thefe  are  fo  in- 
termixed with  extenfive  tradls  of  wafte  land,  worn 
out  by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  which  are  almoft: 
deftitute  of  verdure,  that  on  the  whole  the  country 
has  the  appearance  of  barrennefs. 

This  is  the  cafe  wherever  tobacco  has  been  made 
the  principal  objedl  of  cultivation.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, fo  much  owing  to  the  great  fhare  of  nutriment 
which,  the  tobacco  plant  requires,  that  the  land  is 
impoverifhed,  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing it,  which  renders  it  neceffary  for  people  to  be  con- 
tinually walking  between  the  plants  from  the  moment 
they  are  fet  out,  fo  that  the  ground  about  each  plant  is 
left  expofcd  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  all  the  fum- 
mer,  and  becomes  at  the  end  of  the  feafon  a hard 
beaten  pathway.  A ruinous  fyftem  has  prevailed  alfo 
of  working  the  fame  piece  of  land  year  after  year,  till 
it  was  totally  exhaulted  ; after  this  it  was  left  negledf- 
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ecl^  and  a frcdi  piece  of  land  was  cleared,  that  al- 
ways produced  good  crops  for  one  or  two  feafons  ; 
but  this  in  its  turn  was  worn  out,  and  afterwards 
left  wade.  Many  of  the  planters  are  already  begin- 
ning to  fee  the  abfurdity  of  wearing  out  their  lands 
rn  this  manner,  and  now  raife  only  one  crop  of  to- 
bacco upon  a piece  of  new  land,  then  they  fow  wheat 
for  two  years,  and  afterwards  clover.  They  put  on 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  bufhels  of  manure 
per  acre  at  firft,  which  is  found  to  be  fufficient  both 
for  the  tobacco  and  wheat;  the  latter  is  produced  at 
the  rate  of  about  twenty  bufhels  per  acre. 

In  fome  parts  of  Virginia,  the  lands  left  wade  in 
this  manner  throw  up,  in  a very  fhort  time,  a 
fpontancous  growth  of  pines  and  cedars  ; in  which 
cafe,  being  fbaded  from  the  powerful  induence  of 
the  fun,  they  recover  their  former  fertility  at  the  end 
of  dfteen  or  twenty  years;  but  in  other  parts  many 
years  elapfe  before  any  verdure  appears  upon  them, 
.The  trees  fpringing  up  in  this  fpontancous  manner 
ufually  grow  very  clofe  to  each  other ; they  attain 
the  height  of  dfteen  or  twenty  feet,  perhaps,  in  the 
fame  number  of  years;  there  is,  however,  but  very 
little  fap  in  them,  and  in  a fhort  time  after  they  are 
cut  down  they  decay. 

Tobacco  is  raifed  and  manufaclured  in  the  follow- 
ingmanner:  V/hen  the  fpring  is  fo  far  advanced 
that  every  apprehendon  of  the  return  of  frod  is  ba- 
nifhed,  a convenient  fpot  of  ground  is  chofen,  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  fquare,  whereon  they 
burn  prodigious  piles  of  wood,  in  order  to  dedroy 
the  weeds  and  infedts.  The  warm  afhes  are  then 
dug  in  with  the  earth,  and  the  feed,  which  is  black 
and  remarkably  fmall,  fown.  The  whole  is  next 
covered  over  with  buthes,  to  prevent  birds  and  dies, 
if  podible,  from  getting  to  it;  but  this,  in  general, 
proves  very  ineffedual;  for  the  plant  fcarcely  appears 
above  ground  when  it  is  attacked  by  a large  black 
dy  of  the  beetle  kind,  which  dedroys  the  leaves^ 
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Perfons  are  repeatedly  ient  to  pick  off  thefc  dies  ; 
but  fometimes,  notwithflancling  all  their  attention, 
fo  much  niifchief  is  done  that  very  few  plants  arc 
left  alive.  As  I pafled  through  Virginia,  I heard 
univerfid  complaints  of  the  depredations  they  had 
committed  ; the  beds  were  almotl  wholly  deftroyed. 

As  foon  as  the  young  plants  are  fufficiently  grown, 
which  is  generally  in  the  beginning  of  May,  they  are 
tranfplanted  into  fields,  and  fet  out  \n  hillocks,  at 
the  didance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  each  other. 
Here  again  they  have  other  enemies  to  contend  with  ; 
the  roots  are  attacked  by  worms,  and  between  the 
leaves  and  Item  different  flies  depofit  their  eggs,  to 
the  infallible  ruin  of  the  plant  if  not  quickly  remov- 
ed; it  is,  abfolutely  neceffary,  therefore,  as  I have 
faid,  for  perfons  to  be  continually  walking  betweeq 
the  plants  in  order  to  watch,  and  aifo  to  trim  them 
at  the  proper  periods.  The  tpps  are  broken  off  at  a 
certain  height,  and  the  fuckers,  which  fpring  out 
between  the  leaves,  are  removed  as  foon  as  dif- 
covered.  According  alfo  to  the  particular  kind  of 
tobacco  which  the  planter  wifhes  to  have,  the  lower, 
the  middle,  or  the  upper  leaves  are  fuffered  to  re- 
main. The  lower  leaves  grow  the  largeft;  they  are 
alfo  milder,  and  more  inclined  to  a yellow  colour 
than  thofe  growing  towards  the  top  of  the  plant. 

When  arrived  at  maturity,  which  is  generally 
about  the  month  of  Augufl,  the  plants  are  cut  down, 
pegs  are  driven  iqto  the  flerns,  and  they  are  hung 
up  in  large  houfes,  built  for  the  purpofe,  to  dry.  If 
tlie  weather  is  not  favourable  for  drying  the  leaves, 
fires  are  then  lighted,  and  the  fmoke  is  fuffered  to 
circulate  between  the  plants ; this  is  alfo  fometimes 
done  to  give  the  leaves  a browner  colour  than  what 
they  have  naturally.  After  this  they  are  tied  up  in 
bundles  of  fix  or  feven  leaves  each,  and  thrown  in 
heaps  to  fweat ; then  they  are  again  dried.  When 
fivfficiently  cured,  the  bundles  are  packed,  by  means 
of  prefffs,  in  hogtbeads  capable  of  containing  eight 
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hiHidred  or  one  thoiifand  pounds  weight.  The 
planters  lend  the  tobacco  thus  packed  to  the  rieareft 
ihipping  town,  where,  before  exportation,  it  is 
examined  by  an  infpedlor  appointed  for  the  purpofe, 
who  gives  a certificate  to  warrant  the  Ihipping  of  it 
if  it  is  found  and  merchantable;  if  not,  he  fends  it 
back  to  the  owner.  Some  of  the  warehoufes  to 
which  the  tobacco  is  font  for  infpcclion  are  very  ex- 
tenfive,  and  Ikilful  merchants  can  accurately  tell  the 
quality  of  the  tobacco,  from  knowing  the  warehotife 
at  which  it  has  been  infpedted.*  Where  the  roads 
are  good  and  dry,  tobacco  is  fent  to  the  warehoufes 
in  a lingular  manner : Two  large  pins  of  wood  are 
driven  into  either  end  ,of  the  hogihead  by  way  of 
axles;  a pair  of  fhafts,  made  for  the  purpofe,  are 
attached  to  thefc,  and  the  hogfliead  is  thus  drawn 
along  by  one  or  two  horfes  ; when  this  is  done,  great 
care  is  taken  to  hav^e  the  the  hoops  very  ffrorig. 

Tobacco  is  not  near  lb  mi\ch  cultivated  now  as  it 
was  formerly,  the  great  demand  for  wheat  having  in- 
duced moll  of  the  planters  to  raife  that  grain  in  pre- 
ference. Thofe  who  raife  tobacco  and  Indian  corn 
are  called  planters,  and  thofe  who  cultivate  fmall 
grain,  farmers, 

. Though  many  of  the  houfes  in  the  Northern 
Neck  are  built,  as  I have  laid,  of  brick  and  ftone, 
in  the  ftylc  of  the  old  Englilb  manor  houfes,  yet  the 
greater  number  there,  and  throughout  Virginia,  are 
of  wood  ; arnongft  which  are  all  thofe  that  have  been 
built  of  late  years.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  a pre- 
vailing, though  abfurd  opinion,  that  wooden  houfes 

* By  the  laws  of  America,  no  produce  which  has  undergorsc 
any  fort  of  manufacture,  as  flour,  potafo,  tobacco,  rice,  &c.  can 
be  exported  witliout  infpedtion,  nor  even  put  into-  a boat  to  be 
conveyed  down  a river  to  a fea-j)ort.  'The  infpe(5tors  are  all 
fworn,  are  paid  by  the  hates,  and  not  fuffered  to  take  fees  froni 
any  individual.  This  is  a moft  politic  meafure  ; for  as  none  but 
the  beft  of  each  article  can  be  fent  out  of  the  country,  it  enhances* 
the  price  of  American  produce  in  foreign  markets,  and  increafes 
the  demand. 
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arc  the  healtbiefi,  becaufe  the  iiificle  walls  never  ap- 
pear damp,  like  thofe  of  brick  and  flone^  in  rainy 
weatbc  r.  In  front  of  every  houfe  is  a porch  or  pent- 
hoLife,  commonly  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building  ; very  often  there  is  one  alfo  in  the  rear, 
and  fometimes  all  round.  Thefe  porehes  afford 
an  agreeable  fl^ade  from  the  fun  during  fuinmer. 
The  hall,  or  faloon  as  it  is  called,  is  always  a favourite 
apartment,  during  the  hot  v/eather,  in  a Virginian 
houfe,  on  account  of  the  draught  of  air  through  it, 
and  it  is  ufually  furnifhed  fimilar  to  a parlour,  with 
fofas,  &c. 

The  common  people  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia 
have  very  fallow  complexions,  owing  to  the  burning 
rays  of  the  fun  in  fummer,  and  the  bilious  complaints 
to  which  they  are  fubjedl  in  the  fall  of  the^  year.  - 
The  women  are  far  from  being  comely,  and  the 
drcfles,  which  they  wear  . out  of  doors  to  guard  them 
from  the  fun,  make  them  appear  (till  more  ugly  than 
Nature  has  formed  them.  There  is  a kind  of  bonnet 
very  commonly  worn,  which,  in  particular,  disfigures 
them  amazingly;  it  is  made  with  a caul,  fitting  clofc 
on  the  back  part  of  the  bead,  and  a front  itiftened 
withTmall  pieces  of  cane,  which  proj eels  nearly  two 
feet  from  the  head  in  a horizontal  diredtion.  To  look 
at  a perfon  at  one  fide,  it  is  neceflliry  for  a woman 
wearing  a bonnet  of  this  kind  to  turn  her  Vvdiole  body 
round. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  the  country,  towards  the 
mountains,  the  women  are  totally  different,  having 
a healthy  comely  appearance. 
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l?omn  of  Tappahannocli-' — Rappahannock  River 

Sharks  found  in  it-^Country  b or  derm g npo?i  Ur- 
ba7ma — Fires  common  in  the  JVoods— -Manner  of 
Jf  opping  them  dreadfid  Progrefs-^Mode  of  getting 
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Tur(>entinc  from  Trees — Gloucejier — -York  Town — • 
Rcmahis  of  the  Fortifications  ere6ied  here  during  the 
American  War — Hoiijes  Jfiaitercd  ly  Balls  Jiill  re- 
maining— Cave  In  the  Bank  of  the  River — Wllllamf- 
hiirg~State  Houfe  in  Ruins — Statue  of  Lord  Bot-> 
tetourt — College  of  IVlUlam  and  Mary — Condition 
of  the  Students. 

"VVilliamlburg,  AprlL 

SINCE  I laft  wrote^  the  greater  part  of  my  time 
has  been  fpent  at  the  houfes  of  different  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Northern  Neck.  Four  days  ago  I 
eroded  the  Rappahannock  River,  which  bounds  the 
Northern  Neck  on  one  fide,  to  a fmall  towm  called 
Tappahannock,  or  Hobb’s  Hole,  containing  about 
one  hundred  houfes.  Before  the  war  this  town  was 
in  a much  more  flourifliing  date  than  at  prefent ; 
that  unfortunate  conteft  ruined  the  trade  of  this  little 
place,  as  it  did  that  of  mod  of  the  fea-port  towns 
in  Virginia.  The  Rappahannock  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a mile  wide  oppofite  the  town,  which  is 
feventy  miles  above  its  mouth.  Sharks  are  very  often 
feen  in  this  river.  What  is  very  remarkable,  the 
fiih  are  all  found  on  the  fide  of  the  river  next  to 
the  town. 

From  Tappahannock  to  Urbanna,  another  fmall 
town  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  fituated  about 
twenty-five  miles  lower  dowm,  the  country  wears  but 
^ poor  afpehf. 

The  road,  \vhich  is  level  and  very  fandy,  runs 
through  woods  for  miles'  together.  The  habitations 
- that  are  feen  from  it  are  but  few',  and  they  are  of 
the  pooreft;  defeription.  The  woods  chiedy  condft 
of  black  oak,  pine,  and  cedar  trees,  which  grow  on 
land  of  the  word  quality  only. 

On  this  road  there  are  many  creeks  to  be  eroded, 
which  empty  themfelves  into  the  Rappahannock 
River,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  are 
extend ve  mardtes,  that  render  the  adjacent  country, 
' . ' as 
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as  may  be  fuppofed,  very  unhealthy.  Such  a quan- 
tity of  fnipes  are  feen  in  thefe  marfhes  continually, 
that  it  would  be  hardly  poflible  to  fire  a gun  in  a 
horizontal  dirc(5lion,  and  not  kill  many  at  one  (hot. 

As  I pafiecl  through  this  part  of  the  country,  I ob- 
ferved  many  traces  of  fires  in  the  woods,  which  are 
frequent  it  feems  in  the  fpring  of  the  year.  They 
ufoally  proceed  frQiTi  the  negligence  of  people  who 
are  burning  brufnwood  to  clear  the  lands,  and  con- 
fidering  how  often  they  happen,  it  is  wonderful  that 
they  are  not  attended  with  more  ferions  confcquences 
than  commonly  follow.  I was  a witnefs  myfelf  to 
one  of  thefe  fires,  that  happened  in  the  Northern 
Neck.  The  day  had  been  remarkably  ferene,  and 
appearing  favourable  for  the  purpofe,  large  quantities 
of  brufliwood  had  been  fired  in  different  places  ; 
in  the  afternoon,  however,  it  became  fultry,  and 
fireams  of  hot  air  were  perceptible  now  and  then, 
|he  ufual  tokens  of  a guff.  About  five  o’clock,  the 
horizon  towards  the  north  became  dark,  and  a ter- 
rible whirlwind  arofe.  I was  landing  v/ith  fome 
gentlemen  on  an  eminence  at  the  time,  and  per- 
ceived it  gradually  advancing.  It  carried  with  it  a 
cloud  of  dofi,  dried  leaves,  and  pieces  of  rottea 
wood,  and  in  many  places,  as  it  came  along,  it  le- 
velled the  fence  rails  and  unroofed  the  fneds  for  the 
cattle.  We  made  every  endeavour,  but  in  vain,  to 
get  to  a place  of  fhelter ; in  the  courfe  of  two  mi- 
nutes the  whirlwind  overtook  us  ; the  fhock  was- 
violent ; it  'vas  hardly  ppffible  to  ftand,  and  difficult 
to  breathe  ; the  whirlwind  paffed  over  in  aboiit  three 
minutes,  but  a ftorm,  accpinpanied  by  heavy  thun- 
der and  lightning,  fuccceded,  which  laded  for  more 
than  halfanbomc  On  looking  round  imrnediately 
after  the  whirlwind  had  pafled,  a prodigious  column 
of  fire  now  appeared  in  a part  of  the  wood  where  fome 
brufliwr  ^d  had  been  burning  ; in  many  places  the 
flames  .ofe  confiderably  above  the  fuinmit  of  the 
trees,  which  were  of  a large  growth.  It  was  a tre- 

mendous^j 
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nieaKloiis,  and  at  the  fame  time  fublime  fight.  The 
negroes  on  the  furrounding  plantations  were  all  af- 
lemblecl  with  their  hoes,  and  watches  were  Rationed 
at  every  corner  to  give  the  alarm  if  the  fire  ap- 
peared clfcwhere,  left  the  conflagration  fliould  be- 
come general.  To  one  plantation  a fpark  was  car- 
ried by  the  wind  more  than  halt  a mile ; happily, 
however,  a torrent  of  rain  in  a fhort  time  afterwards 
came  pouring  down,  and  enabled  the  people  to  ex- 
tinguilli  the  flames  in  every  quarter. 

When  thefe  fires  do  not  receive  a timely  check, 
they  fometimes  increafe  to  a moft  alarming  height; 
and  if  the  grafs  and  dead  leaves  happen  to  be  very 
dry,  and  the  wind  brifk,  proceed  with  fo  great  velo- 
city that  the  fvvifteft  runners  are  often  overtaken  in 
endeavouring  to  efcape  from  the  flames.  Indeed  I 
have  met  with  people,  on  whole  veracity  the  greateft 
dependance  might  be  placed,  that  have  affured  me 
they  have  found  it  a difficult  tafk,  at  times,  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  them,  though  mounted  on  good 
{lorfes. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  flopping  a Are  of  this 
kind,  which  makes  fuch  a rapid  progrefs  along  the 
ground.  A number  of  other  fires  are  kindled  at  fomc 
diftance  a head  of  that  which  they  wifn  to  extinguifh, 
fo  as  to  form  a line  acrofs  the  courfe,  which,  from 
the  diredfion  of  the  wind,  it  is  likely  to  take.  Thefe 
are  carefully  watched  by  a fufficient  number  of  men 
furnifhed  with  hoes  and  rakes,  and  ihey  are  pre- 
vented from  fpreading,  except,  on  that  fide  whicii 
towards  the  large  Are,  a matter  eaftly  accomplifh^d 
when  attended  to  in  the  beginning.  Thus  the  fires 
in  a few  minutes  meet,  and  of  confequence  they  mufh 
ceafe,  as  there  is  nothing  left  to  feed  them,  the  grafs 
and  leaves  being  burnt  on  all  fides.  In  general  there 
is  but  very  little  brufhwood  in  the  woods  of  America, 
fo  that  thefe  fires  chiefly  run  along  the  ground  ; the 
trees,  however,  are  often  fcorchcd,  but  it  is  very 
rare  for  any-of  them  to  be  entirely  confumed. 

The 
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The  country  between  Urbanna  and  GlouceHer,  a 
town  fituated  upon  York  River,  is  neither  fo  Tandy 
nor  fo  flat  as  that  bordering  upon  the  Rappahan- 
nock. The  trees,  chiefly  pines,  are  of  a very  large 
fize,  and  afford  abundance  of  turpentine,  which  is 
extracted  from  them  in  great  quantities  by  the  in- 
habitants, principally,  however,  for  home  confuinp- 
tion.  The  turpentine  is  got  by  . cutting  a large  gafh 
in  the  tree,  and  fetting  a trough  underneath  to  re- 
ceive the  refinous  matter  diftilled  from  the  wound. 
The  trees  thus  drained  lafl  but  a fhort  time  after 
they  are  cut  down.  In  this  neighbourhood  there 
are  numbers  of  ponds  or  fmall  lakes,  furrounded  by 
woods,  along  fomc  of  whieh  the  views  are  very  pleaf- 
ing.  From  mofi  of  them  are  falls  of  water  into  fome 
creek  or  river,  which  afford  excellent  feats  for  mills. 

Gloucefter  contains  only  ten  or  twelve  houfes ; it 
is  fituated  on  a neck  of  land  nearly  oppofite  to  the 
town  of  York,  which  is  at  the  other  fide  of  the  ri- 
ver,- There  are  remains  here  of  one  or  two  redoubts 
thrown  up  during  the  war.  The  river  between  the 
two  places  is  about  one  mile  and  a half  wide,  and  af- 
fords. four  fathom  and  a half  of  water. 

The  town  of  York  conffis  of  about  feventy  houfes, 
an  epifcopalian  church,  and  a gaol.  It  is  not  now 
more  than  one-third  of  the  fize  it  was  before  the 
war,  and  it  docs  not  appear  likely  foon  to  recover  its 
former  fiouri  filing  date.  Great  quantities  of  tobacco 
were  formerly  infpedled  here ; very  little,  however, 
is  now  raifed  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  people  hav- 
ing  got  into  a habit  of  cultivating  wheat  in  prefe- 
rence. The  little  that  is  lent  for  infpection  is  reck- 
oned to  b.e  of  the  very  .bed  quality,  and  is  all  en- 
gaged for  the  London  market. 

York  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  place  where 
Lord  Cornwallis  furrendered  his  army  to  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Americans  and  French.  A few  of 
the  reclcubts,  which  were  eredled  by  each  army,  are 
dill  remaining,  but  the  principal  fortidcations  are  al- 

inod 
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mofl  quite  obliterated  ; the  plough  has  pafled  over 
ibme  of  them,  and  groves  of  pine  trees  fprung  up  about 
others,  though,  during  the  liege,  every  tree  neiir  the 
town  was  deftroyed.  The  firll  and  fecond  parallels 
can  juft  be  traced,  when  pointed  out  by  a perfon  ac- 
quainted with  them  in  a more  perfedl  llate. 

In  the  town  the  houfes  bear  evident  marks  of  the 
fiegc,  and  the  inhabitants  will  not,  on  any  account, 
fuficr  the  holes  perforated  by  the  cannon  balls  to  be 
repaired  on  the  outlide.  There  is  one  houfe  in  par- 
ticular, which  fiands  in  the  fkirt  of  the  town,  that  is 
in  a moll;  fliattered  condition.  It  was  the  habitation 
of  a Mr.  Neilfon,  a fecretary  under  the' regal  govern- 
ment, and  was  made  the  head  quarters  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis when  he  fird;  came  to  the  town  ; but  it  flood  fo 
much  expofed,  and  afforded  fo  good  a mark  to  the 
enemy,  that  he  was  foon  forced  to  quit  it.  Neilfon, 
how^ever,  it  feems,  was  determined  to  day  there  till 
the  lad,  and  abfolutely  remained  till  his  negro  fervant, 
the  only  perfon  that  would  live  with  him  in  fuch  a 
houfe,  had  his  brains  dafhed  out  by  a cannon  fhot 
while  he  dood  by  his  dde  ; he  then  thought  it  time 
to  retire,  but  the  houfe  was  dill  continually  dred  at, 
as  if  it  had  been  head  quarters.  The  walls  and  roof 
are  pierced  in  innumerable  places,  and  at  one  corner 
a large  piece  of  the  wall  is  torn  away  ; in  this  flate, 
however,  it  is  dill  inhabited  in  one  room  by  fome  per- 
fon or  other  equally  fanciful  as  the  old  fecretary. 
There  are  trenches  thrown  up  round  it,  and  on  every 
fide  are  deep  hollows  made  by  the  bombs  that  fell 
near  it.  Till  within  a year  or  two  the  broken  fhells 
themfelves  remained  ; but  the  New  England  men  that 
traded  to  York  finding  they  would  fell  well  as  old 
iron,  dug  them  up,  and  carried  them  away  in  their 
fhips. 

The  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  town  dands,  are 
high  and  macceffible,  excepting  in  a fevr  places  ; the 
principal  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  the  top  of  them ; 
a few^  fifhing  huts  and  ftorehoufes  merely  ftand  at  the 

bottom. 
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bottom.  A cave  is  (hewn  here  in  the  banks,  defcriberl 
by  the  people  as  having  been  the  place  of  head-quar- 
ters during  the  liege,  after  the  cannonade  of  the  ene- 
my became  warm  ; but  in  reality  it  was  formed  and 
bung  with  green  baize  for  a lady,  either  the  wife  or 
acquaintance  of  an  officer,  who  was  terrified  with  the 
idea  of  remaining  in  the  town,  and  died  of  fright  after 
her  removal  down  to  the  cave. 

Twelve  miles  from  York,  to  the  wefiward.  Hands 
Williamfburg,  formerly  the  feat  of  government  in 
Virginia.  Richmond  was  fixed  upon  during  the  war 
as  a more  lecure  place,  being  farther  removed  from 
the  fea  coaft,  and  not  fo  much  expofed  to  depreda- 
tions if  an  enemy  were  to  land  unexpedledly.  Rich- 
mond alfo  had  the  advantage  of  being  fituated  at  the 
head  of  a navigable  river,  and  was  therefore  likely  to 
increafe  to-  a fize  which  the  other  never  could  attain* 
It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  what  could  have  induced 
people  to  fix  upon  the  fpot  where  Williamfburg  Hands 
for  a town,  in  the  middle  of  a plain,  and  one  mile  and 
a half  removed  from  any  navigable  Hream,  when  there 
were  fo  many  noble  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  town  confiHs  of  one  principal  Hreet,  and  two 
others  which  run  parallel  to  it.  At  one  end  of  the 
main  Hreet  Hands  the  college,  and  at  the  other  end 
the  old  capitol  or  Hate-houfe,  a capacious  building  of 
brick,  now  crumbling  to  pieces  from  negligence.  Thd 
houfes  around  it  are  moHly  uninhabited,  and  prefent 
a melancholy  picture.  In  the  hall  of  the  capitol  Hands 
a maimed  Hatue  of  Lord  Botetourt,  one  of  the  regal 
governors  of  Virginia,  erected  at  the  public  expence, 
in  memory  of  his  lordfhip’s  equitable  and  popular  ad- 
miniHration.  During  the  war,  when  party  rage  was 
at  its  higheH  pitch,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  roy- 
alty obnoxious,  the  head  and  one  arm  of  the  Hatue 
were  knocked  off ; it  now  remains  quite  eXpofed,  and 
is  more  and  more  defaced  every  dav.  Whether  the 
motto,  Rejurg&  rege  fa^ceiite^'  inferibed  under  the 
coat  of  arms,  did  or  did  not  help  to  bring  upon  it  its 
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prcfent  fate,  I cannot  pretend  to  fay  ; as  It  is,  it  cer- 
tainly remains  a monument  of  iht  cxtindlion  of  mo- 
narchical power  in  America. 

The  college  of  William  and  Mary,  as  it  is  flill 
called,  ftands  at  the  oppofite  end  of  the  main  ftreet  i 
it  is  a heavy  pile,  which  bears,  as  Mr.  Jefferfon,  I 
think,  fiys,  “ a very  clofe  refemblance  to  a large  brick 
kiln,  excepting  that  it  has  a roof’'’  The  fludents 
•were  about  thirty  in  number  when  I was  there  : from 
their  appearance  one  would  imagine  that  the  feminary 
ought  rather  to  be  termed  a grammar  fchool  than  a 
college ; yet  I underftand  tlm  viftors,  lince  the  pre-' 
fent  revolution,  fnding  it  full  of  young  boys  juil 
learning  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  a circum- 
fiance  which  confcquently  deterred  others  more  ad- 
vanced from  going  there,  dropped  the  profefibrfhips 
for  thefe  two  languages,  and  eltablifhed  others  in  their 
place.  The  profefibrfhips,  as  they  now  fand,  are  for 
law,  medicine,  natural  and  moral  philofophy,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  languages.  The  bifliop  of  Vir- 
ginia is  prefide.nt  of  the  college,  and  has  apartments 
in  the  buildings.  Half  a dozen  or  more  of  the  ftu- 
dents,  the  eldeft  about  twelve  years  old,  dined  at  bis 
table  one  day  that  I was  there ; fome  were  without 
fhoes  or  dockings,  others  without  coats.  During  din- 
ner they  conftantiy  rofe  to  help  themfelves  at  the  fide 
board.  A couple  of  ditbes  of  failed  meat,  and  fome 
oyfter  foup,  formed  the  whole  of  the  dinner.  I only 
mention  this,  as  it  may  convey  fome  little  idea  of 
American  colleges  and  American  dignitaries. 

The  epifccpaliaii  church,  the  only  one  in  the  place, 
ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  main  ftreet ; it  is  much 
out  of  repair.  On  either  fide  of  it  is  an  extenfive 
green,  furrouncled  with  neat  looking  houfes,  which 
bring  to  mind  an  Englifh  village. 

The  town  contains  about  twelve  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  fociety  in  it  is  thought  to  be  more  ex- 
tenfive and  more  genteel  at  the  fame  time  than  what 
is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  place  of  its  fize  in 

America. 
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America.  No  manufadlures  are  carried  on  here,  and 
fcarcely  any  trade. 

There  is  an  hofpital  here  for  lunatics,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  regulated. 

LETTER  XIIL 

Hampton — Ferry  to  Norfolk — Danger  in  croffing  the 
mmierous  Ferries  in  Hirgmia — Norfolk — Laws  of 
Virginia  injurious  to  the  Trading  Inter  eft — Sreets 
narrow  aiid  dirty  in  Norfolk — Yellow  Fever  there— 
Ohfervations  oji  this  Diford er — Violent  Party  Sphit 
nmongji  the  Inhahitants- — Few  Churches  in  Virghiia 
- — Several  in  Rums— P riv ate  Grave  Yards, 

Norfolk,  April. 

From  Williamfburg  to  Hampton  the  country  is 
flat  and  uninterefling.  Hampton  is  a finall 
town,  fltuated  at  the  head  of  a bay,  near  the  mouth 
of  James  River,  which  contains  about  thirty  houfes 
and  an  epifcopalian  church.  A few  fea  boats  arc  an- 
nually built  here  ; and  corn  and  lumber  are  exported 
annually  to  the  value  of  about  forty-two  thoufand 
dollars.  It  is  a dirty  difagrceable  place,  always  in- 
fefted  by  a fliocking  itench  from  a muddy  fliore  when 
the  tide  is  out. 

From  this  town  there  is  a regular  ferry  to  Norfolk, 
acrofs  Hampton  roads,-  eighteen  miles  over.  I was 
forced  to  leave  my  horfes  here  behind  me  for  fcveral 
days,  as  ail  the  flats  belonging  to  the  place  had  been 
font  up  a creek  fome  miles  for  ftaves,  &c.  and  they 
had  no  other  method  of  getting  horfes  into  the  ferry 
boats,  which  were  too  large  to  come  clofe  into  thore, 
excepting  by  carrying  them  out  in  thefe  flats,  and 
then  making  them  leap  on  board.  It  is  a molt  irk- 
lome  piece  of  bufinefs  to  crofs  the  ferries  in  Virginia  ; 
there  is  not  one  in  flx  where  the  boats  are  good  and 
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well  manned,  and  it  is  necdlary  to  employ  great 
circumfpedion  in  order  to  guard  againfl  accidents, 
which  are  but  too  common.  As  I pafled  along  I 
heard  of  numberlefs  recent  inflances  of  horfes  being 
drowned,  killed,  and  having  their  legs  broken,  by 
getting  in  and  out  of  the  boats. 

Norfolk  ftands  nearly  at  the  mouth  of  the  eaflerri 
branch  of  Elizabeth  River,  the  moll  fouthern  of  thofe 
which  empty  themfelves  into  the  Chefapeak  Bay.  It 
is  the  largeft  commercial  town  in  Virginia,  and  car- 
ries on  a flourilhing  trade  to  the  Welt  Indies.  The 
exports  CO  nil  ft  principally  of  tobacco,  flour,  and  corn, 
and  various  kinds  of  lumber  ; of  the  latter  it  derives 
an  inexhauftible  fupplyfrom  the  Difmal  Swamp,  im- 
mediately in  the  neighbourhood. 

Norfolk  would  be  a place  of  much  greater  trade 
than  it  is  at  prefent,  were  it  not  for  the  impolicy  of 
fome  laws  which  have  exifted  in  the  ftate  of  Virginia. 
One  of  thefe  laws,  fo  injurious  to  commerce,  was 
palled  during  the  war.  By  this  law  it  was  enadled, 
that  all  merchants  and  planters  in  Virginia,  who  owed 
money  to  Britifli  merchants,  fliould  be  exonerated 
from  their  debts  if  they  paid  the  money  due  into  the 
public  treafury  inftead  of  fending  it  to  Great  Britain  ; 
and  all  fuch  as  flood  indebted  were  invited  to  come 
forward,  and  give  their  money  in  this  manner,  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  the  conteft  in  which  America 
was  then  engaged. 

The  treafury  at  firft  did  not  become  much  richer 
in  confequence  of  this  law  ; for  the  Virginian  debtor, 
individuall}^  could  gain  nothing  by  paying  the  money 
that  he  owed  into  the  treafury,  as  he  had  to  pay  the 
full  fum  which  was  due  to  the  BritilE  merchant ; on 
the  contrary,  he  might  lofe  confldcrably  : his  credit 
would  be  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  the  Britifli  merchant  by 
fuch  a meafure,  and  it  would  be  a great  impediment 
to  the  renewal  of  a commercial  intercourfe  between 
them  after  the  conclufion  of  the  war.  ^ 

Ilowever,  when  the  continental  paper  money  be- 

I came 
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came  fb  much  depreciated,  that  one  hundred  paper 
dollars  were  not  worth  one  in  (ilver^  many  of  the 
people,  who  flood  deeply  indebted  to  the  merchants  in 
Great  Britain,  began  to  look  upon  the  meafure  in  a 
different  point  of  view  ; they  now  faw  a pofitive  ad- 
vantage in  paying  their  debts  into  the  treafury  in  thefe 
paper  dollars,  which  were  a legal  tender  ; accordingly 
they  did  fo,  and  in  confequence  were  exonerated  of 
their  debts  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  though  in 
reality  they  had  not  paid  more  than  one  hundredth 
part  of  them.  In  vain  did  the  Britifh  merchant  fue 
for  his  money  when  hoflilities  were  terminated  ; he 
could  obtain  no  redrefs  in  any  court  of  juftice  in  Vir- 
ginia. Thus  juggled  out  of  bis  property  he  naturally 
became  diftruilful  of  the  Virginians  ; he  refufed  to 
trade  with  them  on  the  fame  terms  as  with  the 
people  of  the  other  flates,  and  the  Virginians  have 
confequently  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  very  difho- 
nourable  condubf.* 

Another  law,  baneful  in  the  highefl  degree  to  the 
trading  intereft,  is  one  which  renders  all  landed  pro- 
perty inviolable.  This  law  has  induced  numbers  to  run 
into^debt ; and  as  long  as*  it  exifls  foreigners  will  be 
cautious  of  giving  credit  to  a large  amount  to  men 
who,  if  they  chufe  to  purchafe  a tradt  of  land  with  the 
goods  or  money  entrufted  to  their  care,  may  fit  down 
upon  it  fecurely,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  their  creditors, 
under  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  Owing 
to  this  law  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  a bank 
eftablifhed  in  Norfolk,  though  it  would  be  of  the  ut- 
mofi;  importance  to  the  traders.  The  directors  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  have  always  peremptorily 
refufed  to  let  a branch  of  it  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  Vir- 

* III  February  179^),  this  nefiiriousbufinefs  was  at  laft  brought 
before  the  fupreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  Philadelphia,  by 
the  agents  of  the  Britifli  mercli^nts,  and  the  decHiori  of  the  judges 
was  fuch  as  redounded  to  their  honour;  for  they  declared  that 
thefe  debts  Ihould  all  be  paid  over  again,  bona  fide,  to  the  Bfitifh 
merchant. 
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plnia  whilfi;  this  law  remains.  la  Bodon,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Charlefton,  See.  there  are  branches  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  beddes  other  banks,  eftab- 
lilhcd  under  the  landlion  of  the  date  legidature. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  date  ad 
fembly  to  get  this  lad  mentigned  law  repealed,  but 
they  have  all  proved  inefFedlual.  The  debates  have 
been  very  warm  on  the  budnefs,  and  the  names  of 
the  majority,  who  voted  for  the  continuation  of  it^ 
have  been  publifhed,  to  expofe  them  if  pofdble  to  in- 
famy ; but  fo  many  have  fheltered  themfelves  under 
its  fanclion,  and  fo  many  dill  dud  an  intered  in  its 
continuance,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  fpeedily  re- 
pealed. 

The  houfes  in  Norfolk  are  about  dvc  hundred  in 
number  ; by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  wood, 
and  but  meanly  built.  Thefe  have  all  been  ere6led 
- lincc  the  year  177^5  when  the  town  was  totally  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire,  by  the  order  of  Lord  Dunmore,  then 
regal  governor  of  Virginia.  The  lodes  fudained  on 
that  occadon  were  edimated  at  £.300,000  derling. 
Towards  the  harbour  the  dreet&  are  narrow  and  irre- 
gular ; in  the  other  parts  of  the  town  they  are  toler^. 
ably  wide ; none  of  them  are  paved,  and  all  are  fil- 
thy ; indeed,  in  the  hot  months  of  fuinmer,  the  dcnch 
that  proceeds  from  fome  of  them  is  horrid.  That 
people  can  be  thus  inattentive  to  cleanlinefs,  which 
is  fo  conducive  to  health,  and  in  a town  where  a dxth 
part  of  the  people  died  in  one  year  of  a pedllential 
diforder,  is  mod  wonderful  1 1"^' 

Amongd 

* The  yellow  fever,  which  has  committed  fuch  dreadful  ra»v 
vages  of  late  years  in  America,  is  certainly  to  be  confidered  as  a 
fort  of  plague.  It  firft  appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1793  ; 
in  1794,  it  appeared  at  Baltimore;  179^5  New  York  and  Nor- 
folk ; and  in  1796,  though  the  matter  was  huthed  up  as  much  as 
poffible,  in  order  to  prevent  an  alarm,  fimilar  to  that  which  had 
injured  the  city  fo  much  the  preceding  year,  yet  in  Nev/  York  a 
far  greater  number  of  deaths  than  ufual  were  heard  of  during  the 
fammer  and  autumn,  ftrongly  fuppofed  to  have  been  ©ccaiioned 
by  the  fame  maligiiaiit  diforder. 
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Amongft  the  inhabitants  are  great  numbers  of 
Scotch  and  French.  The  latter  are  almoft  entirely 
from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  principally  from  St.  Do- 
rn ingoi 

The  accounts  given  of  the  calamitous  confequences  ^ittendant 
upon  it,  in  thefe  different  places,  are  all  much  alike,  and  nearly 
fimilar  to  thofe  given  of  the  plague  : — The  people  dying  fuddenly, 
and  under  the  moft  Ihocking  circumftances — fuch  as  were  well 
flying  away — the  tick  abandoned,  and  perifhing  for  want  of  com- 
mon necelTaries — the  dead  buried  in  heaps  together  without  any 
ceremony — charity  at  an  end — the  ties  of  friendftiip  and  confan- 
guinity  difregarded  by  many — others,  on  the  contrary,  nobly 
coming  forward,  and  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  relieve  their  fellow  citizens,  and  avert  the  gene- 
ral woe. At  Philadelphia,  in  the  fpace  of  about  three  months, 

no  lefs  than  four  thoufand  inhabitants  were  fwept  oft‘  by  this 
dreadful  malady,  a number,  at  that  time,  amounting  to  about  one 
tenth  of  the  whole.  Baltimore  and  New  York  did  not  fuft'er  fo 
feverely  ; but  at  Norfolk,  which  is  computed  to  contain  about 
three  thoufand  people,  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  fell  vidlims  to  it. 

The  diforder  has  been  treated  very  differently  by  different  phy- 
ficians,  and  as  feme  few  have  furvived  under  each  fyftem  that  has 
been  tried,  no  general  one  lias  yet  been  adopted.  I was  told,  how- 
ever, by  feycral  people  in  Norfolk,  who  refided  in  the  moltlickly 
part  of  the  town  during  the  whole  time  the  fever  lafted,  that  as  a 
preventative  medicine,  a ftrong  mercurial  purge  was  very  generally 
adminiftered,  and  afterwards  Peruvian  bark  ; and  that  few  of  thofe 
who  had  taken  this  medicine  were  attacked  by  the  fever.  All  how- 
ever that  can  be  done  by  medicine  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  dif- 
order, when  it  has  broke  out  in  a town,  feems  to  be  of  no  very 
great  effedl ; for  as  long  as  the  exceflive  hot  weather  lafts  the  fever 
rages,  but  it  regularly  difappears  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
With  regard  to  its  origin  there  have  been  alfo  various  opinions; 
feme  have  contended  that  it  was  imported  into  every  place  where 
it  appeared  from  the  W eft  Indies  ; others,  that  it  was  generated  in 
the  country.  Thefe  opinions  have  been  ably  fupported  on  either 
fide  of  the  queftion  by  medical  men,  who  refided  at  the  diff'erent 
places  where  the  fever  has  appeared.  There  are  a few  notorious 
circumftances,  however,  which  lead  me,  as  an  individual,  to  think 
that  the  fever  has  been  generated  on  the  American  continent.  Jn 
the  firft  place,  the  fever  has  always  broken  out  in  thofe  parts  of 
towns  which  were  moft  clofely  built,  and  where  the  ftreets  have 
been  fuffered  through  negligence  to  remain  foul  and  nafty  ; in  the 
fecond  place,  it  has  regularly  broken  out  during  the  hotteft  time 
of  the  year,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft;  when  the  air  on 
the  American  coaft  is  for  the  moft  part  ftagnant  and  fultry,  and 
when  vegetable  and  animal  matter  becomes  putrid  in  an  incredible 
ftiort  fpace  of  time  ; thirdly,  numbers  of  people  died  of  the  dif- 
order 
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mingo.  In  fucb  prodigious  numbers  did  they  flock 
over  after  the  Britifh  forces  had  got  footing  in  the 
French  iflands,  that  between  two  and  three  thoufand 
were  in  Norfolk  atone  time  ; mod  of  them^  however, 
afterwards  difperfed  themfelves  throughout  dilFerent 
parts  of  the  country ; thofe  who  fluid  in  the  town 
opened  little  fhops  of  different  kinds,  and  ainongfl 
them  I found  many  who  had  been  in  affluent  cir- 
Gumflanccs  before  they  were  driven  from  their  homes. 

A flrong  party  fpirit  has  always  been  prevalent 
amongfl  the  American  inhabitants  of  this  town  : fo 
much  fo  that  a few  years  ago,  when  fome  Englifh 
and  French  veflels  of  war  were  lying  in  Hampton 
roads,  and  the  Tailors,  from  each,  on  fliore,  the  whole 
people  were  up  and  ready  to  join  them,  on  the  one 
fide  or  the  other,  in  open  contefl  ; but  the  mayor 
drew  out  the  militia,  and  fent  them  to  their  refpec- 
tive  homes. 

Here  are  two  churches,  one  for  epifcopalians,  the 
other  for  mcthodifls.  In  the  former,  fervice  is  not 
performed  more  than  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
very  little  regard  is  paid  by  the  people  in  general  to 
Sunday.  Indeed,  throughout  the  lower  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  is,  between  the  mountains  and  the  fea, 
people  have  fcarcely  any  fenfe  of  religion,  and  in  the 
country  parts  the  churches  are  all  falling  into  decay. 
As  I rode  along,  I fcarcely  obferved  one  that  was  not 
in  ^ ruinous  condition,  with  the  windows  broken,  and 
doors  dropping  ofl’  the  hinges,  and  lying  open  to  the 
pigs  and  cattfe  wandering  about  the  woods  ; yet  many 
of  thefe  were  not  pafl  repair.  The  churches  in  Virgi- 
nia, excepting  fuch  as  are  iii  towns,  fland  for  the 

order  ii>  New  York,  in  the  year  179^5  notwithllanding  that  every 
Weft  Indian  velTel  which  entered  the  port  that  leafon  was  examined 
by  the  health  officer,  a regular  bred  phyfician,  and  that  every  one 
fufpedled  was  obliged  to  perfprm  quarantine.  The  people  in  New 
York  are  lb  fully  perfuaded  that  the  fever  originates  in  America 
|rom  putrid  matter,  that  they  have  ftopped  up  one  or  two  docks, 
which  were  receptacles  for  the  filth  pf  the  neighbourhood,  and 
which  contamini^ted  the  air  when  the  tide  was  out. 

I 3 moft 
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iHoft  part  in  the  woods,  retired  from  any  houfcs,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  perfons  are  appointed  to 
pay  the  fmallefl  attention  to  them. 

A cuftom  prevails  in  Norfolk,  of  private  individuals 
holding  grave  yards,  which  are  looked  upon  as  a very 
lucrative  kind  of  property,  the  owners  receiving  con- 
(iderable  fees  annually  for  giying  permiffion  to  people 
to  bury  their  dead  in  them.  It  is  very  common  alfo 
to  fee,  in  the  large  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  not 
far  from  the  dwelling  houfe,  cemeteries  walled  in, 
where  the  people  of  the  family  are  all  bqried.  Thefe 
cemeteries  are  generally  built  adjoining  the  garden, 

LETTER  XIV. 

I)efciiptlo72  of  Dlfmal  Swamp — Wild  Men  found  in  it 
— Bears ^ Wolves^  — -Country  het^ween  Szvamp 

a7id  Richmond-^Mode  of  making  Tar  and  Bitch — - 
Boor  Soil — Wretched  Taveiyis — Corn  Bread — 
culty  of  getting  Food  for  Horfes  —Beterjhurgh — 
Horfe  Races  there — Defcription  of  Virginian  Horfes 
z — Stile  of  Ridmg  in  America- — Defcripiim  of  Rich-. 
77iond^  Capital  of  Virginia — Singular  Bridge  acrofs 
James  River — State  Houfe — Falls  of  James  River 
' — Gamhling  common  in  Rich7nond — Lower  Claffes  of 
Beople  veiy  cpuarrelfome-7r-Their  Mode  of  Fighting — ? 
Gouging, 

llichmond,  May. 

From  Norfolk  I wept  to  look  at  the  great  Dif- 
mal  Swamp,  which  commences  at  the  diftance 
of  nine  miles  from  the  town,  and  extends  into  North 
Carolina,  occupying  in  the  whole  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  acres.  This  great  trafl  is  entirely 
covered  with  trees  ; juniper  and  cyprefs  trees  grow 
where  there  is  mod  uioidure,  and  on  the  dry  parts, 
while  and  red  oaks  and  a variety  pf  pines,. 
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Thele  trees  grow  to  a moft  enormous  fize,  and 
between  them  the  brufhwood  fprings  up  fo  thick  that 
the  fwamp  in  many  parts  is  abfolutely  impervious.  In 
this  relpe^l  it  differs  totally  from  the  common  woods 
in  the  country.  It  abounds  alfo  with  cane  reeds,  and 
with  long  rich  grafs,  upon  which  cattle  feed  with 
great  avidity,  and  become  fat  in  a very  fhort  fpace  of 
time;  the  canes,  indeed,  are  confidered  to  be  the 
very  bed  green  food  that  can  be  given  to  them.  The 
people  who  live  on  the  borders  of  the  fwamp  drive  all 
their  cattle  into  it  to  feed  ; care  however  is  taken  to 
train  them  to  come  back  regularly  to  the  farms  every 
night  by  themfelvcs,  otherwife  it  would  beimpoffible 

find  them.  This  is  effedled  by  turning  into  the 
fwamp  with  them,  for  the  drft  few  weeks  they  are  fcnt 
thither  to  feed,  two  or  three  old  milch  cows  accuff 
tomed  to  the  place,  round  whofe  necks  are  fadened 
fmall  bells.  The  cows  come  back  every  evening  to  be 
milked  ; the  red  of  the  cattle  herd  with  thefe,  follow- 
ing the  noife  of  the  bells,  and  when  they  return  to  the 
farm  a handful  of  fait,  or  fomethi.ng  of  which  they  are 
equally  fond,  is  given  to  each  as  an  inducement  for 
them  to  return  aeain.  - In  a ffort  time  the  cattle  be- 
come  familiar  with  the  place,  and  having  been  accuf- 
tomed  from  the  fird  day  to  return,  they  regularly  walk 
to  the  farms  every  evening. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  the  fwamp  large  herds  of 
wild  cattle  are  found,  mod  probabl}- originally  lod  on 
being  turned  in  to  feed.  Bears,  wolves,  deer,  and 
other  wild  indigenous  animals  are  alfo  met  with  there. 
Stories  are  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wild 
men  having  been  found  in  it,  who  were  lod,  it  is 
fuppofed,  in  the  fwamp  when  children.  * 

The  fwamp  varies  very  much  in  different  parts;  in 
feme  the  fur  face  of  it  is  quite  dry,  and  drm  enough 
to  bear  a horfe;»in  others  it  is  overflowed  with  wa- 
ter ; and  eliewhere  fo  miry  that  a man  would  link  up 
to  his  neck  if  he  attempted  to  walk  upon  it ; in  the 
dried  part,  if  a trench  is  cut  only  a few  feet  deep,  the 
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water  guflics  in,  and  it  is  filled  immediately.  Where 
the  canal  to  connedl  the  water  of  Albemarle  Sound 
with  Norfolk  is  cut,  the  water  in  many  places  flows 
in  from  the  fides,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  from  the 
furface,  in  large  flreams,  without  intermiflion  ; in  its 
colour  it  exaclly  refembles  brandy,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  occafioned  by  the  roots  of  the  juniper  trees  ; it 
is  perfeclly  clear  however,  and  by  no  means  unpalatr 
able  ; it  is  fliid  to  pofTefs  a diuretic  quality,  and  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  think  it  very 
wbolefome,  prefer  it  to  any  other.  Certainly  there  is 
fomethmg  very  uncommon  in  the  nature  of  this 
fwamp,  for  the  people  living  upon  the  borders  of  it 
do  not  fuffer  by  fever  and  ague,  or  bilious  complaints, 
as  is  generally  the  cafe  with  thofe  refident  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  other  fvvarnps  and  marflies.  Whe- 
ther it  is  the  medicinal  quality  of  the  water,  however, 
which  keeps  them  in  better  health  or  not,  I do  not 
pretend  to  determine. 

As  the  Difm^l  Swamp  lies  fo  very  near  to  Norfolk, 
where  there  is  a conft^nt  dematid  for  thinglcs,  ftaves, 
&c.  for  exportation,  and  as  the  very  bell  of  thefe 
different  articles  are  made  from  the  trees  growing 
Upon  the  fwamp,  it  of  courfc  becomes  a very  valuable 
fpecies  of  property.  The  canal  which  is  now  cutting 
through  it  will  alfo  enhance  its  value,  as  when  it  is 
completed,  lumber  pap  then  be  readily  font  from  the 
remotefl:  parts.  The  more  fouthern  parts  of  it,  wfoen 
cleared,  anfwer  uncqmnionly  well  for  the  culture  of 
rice  ; but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norfolk,  as  far  as 
ten  feet  deep  from  the  furface,  there  foems  to  be  no- 
thinp:  but  roots  and  fibres  of  different  herbs  mixed 
with  a whitifli  fand,  which  would  not  anfwer  for  the 
purpofe,  as  rice  requires  a very  rich  foil.  The  trees, 
however,  that  grow  upon  it,  are  a rnpft  profitable  crop, 
and  inflead  of  cutting  them  all  down  promifououfly, 
as  commonly  is  done,  they  only  foil  fuch  as  have  at- 
tained a large  fize,  by  which  means  they  have  a con- 
tinued fucceffion  for  the  manufadure  of  thofe  articles 
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I mentioned.  Eig^hty  thoufand  acres  of  the  fwamp 
arc  the  property  of  a company  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  “ The  Difmal  Swamp  Company.”  Before  the 
war  broke  out  a large  number  of  negroes  was  con- 
ftantly  employed  by  the  company  in  cutting  and  ma- 
nufa6furing  ftaves^  &c.  and  their  affairs  were  going 
on  very  profperoully  ; but  at  the.  time  that  Norfolk 
was  burnt  they  lolt  all  their  negroes,  and  very  little 
has  been  done  by  them  fince.  The  lumber  that  is 
now  fent  to  Norfolk  is  taken  principally  off  thofe 
parts  of  the  fwamp  whieh  are  private  property. 

From  the  Difmal  Swamp  to  Riehmond,  a diftance 
of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  along  the 
foLith  fide  of  James  River,  the  country  is  flat  and 
Tandy,  and  for  miles  together  entirely  covered  with 
pine  trees.  In  Nanfemonde  county,  bordering  on  the 
Swamp,  the  foil  is  fo  poor  that  but  very  little  corn  or 
grain  is  raifed  ; it  anfwers  well  however  for  peach 
orchards,  which  are  found  to  be  very  profitable. 
From  the  peaches  they  make  brandy,  and  when  pro- 
perly matured  it  is  an  excellent  liquor,  and  much 
efteemed  ; they  give  it  a very  delicious  flavour  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  by  infufing  dried  pears  in  it. 
Spirit  and  wafer  is  the  univerfal  beverage  throughout- 
Virginia.  They  alfo  make  conflderable  quantities  of 
tar  and  pitch  from  the  pine  trees.  For  this  purpofe  a 
fort  of  pit  is  dug,  in  whieh  they  burn  large  piles  of 
the  trees.  The  tar  runs  out,  and  is  depofited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  from  whence  it  is  taken,  cleared 
of  the  bits  qf  charcoal  that  may  be  mixed  with  it 
and  put  into  barrels.  The  tar,  infpiflated  by  boiling, 
makes  pitch. 

The  accommodation  at  the  taverns  along  this  road 
I found  moft  wretched  ; nothing  was  to  be  had  but 
rancid  fifh,  fat  fait  pork,  and  bread  made  of  Indian 
corn.  For  this  iiidifferent  fare  alfo  I had  to  wait 
oftentimes  an  hour  qr  twq.  Indian  corn  bread,  if 
well  made,  is  tolerably  good,  but  very  few  people  can 
relifh  it  qn  the  firfl:  trial ; it  is  a coarfe,  ftrong  kind 
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of  bread,  which  has  fomething  of  the  tafle  of  that 
made  from  oats.  The  belt  way  of  preparing  it  is  in 
cakes ; the  large  loaves  made  of  it  are  always  like 
dough  in  the  middle.  There  is  a difh  alfo  which  they 
make  of  Indian  corn,  very  common  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  called  hominy.”  It  conbfts  of  pounded 
Indian  corn  and  beans  boiled  together  with  milk  till 
the  whole  mafs  becomes  firm.  This  is  eat,  either 
hot  or  cold,  with  bacon,  or  with  other  meat. 

As  for  my  horfes,  they  were  almofi  darved.  Hay 
is  fcarcely  ever  made  life  of  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, but  in  place  of  it  they  feed  their  cattle  upon 
fodder,  that  is,  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  corn  plant. 
Not  a bit  of  fodder,  however,  was  to  be  had  on  the 
whole  road  from  Norfolk  to  Richmond,  excepting  at 
two  places  ; and  the  feafon  having  been  remarkably 
dry,  the  little  grafs  that  had  fprung  up  had  been  eat 
down  every  where  by  the  cattle  in  the  country.  Oats 
were  not  to  be  had  on  any  terms ; and  Indian  corn 
was  fo  fcarce,  that  I had  frequently  to  fend  to  one  or 
two  dilFerent  houfes  before  I could  get  even  fufficient 
to  give  one  feed  each  to  my  horfes.  The  people  in 
the- country  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  fcarcity 
from  the  badnefs  of  the  harveft  the  preceding  year; 
but  the  fa^,  I believe,  was,  that  corn  for  exportation 
having  been  in  great  demand,  and  a moft  enormous 
price  offered  for  it,  the  people  had  been  tempted  to 
difpofe  of  a great  deal  more  than  they  could  well 
fpare.  Each  perfon  was  eager  to  fell  his  own  corn  to 
fuch  advantage,  and  depended  upon  getting  fuppiied 
by  bis  neighbour,  fo  that  they  were  alj  reduced  to 
want. 

Peterfburgh  hands  at  the  head  of  the  navigaW^ 
part  of  Appamatox  River,  and  is  the  only  place  of 
confequence  fouth  of  James  River,  between  Norfolk 
and  Richmond.  The  red  of  the  townsf,  which  arc  but 
very  fmall,  feem  to  be  fail  on  the  decline,  and  prefent 
a miferablc  and  melancholy  appearance.  The  houfes 
in  Peterfburgh  amount  fo  about  three  hundred  ; they 
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are  built  without  any  regularity.  The  people  who  in^ 
habit  them  are  nioftly  foreigners  ; ten  families  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  town  that  have  been  born  in  it, 
A very  flourilhing  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  place. 
About  two  thoufand  four  hundred  hogflieads  of  to- 
bacco are  infpedled  annually  at  the  vvarehoufes  ; and 
at  the  falls  of  the  Appamatox  River,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  town,  are  fome  of  the  bed  flour  mills  in  thq 
flate. 

Great  crowds  were  aftembled  at  this  place,  as  I 
pafled  through,  attra6ted  to  it  by  the  horfe  races, 
which  take  place  four  or  five  times  in  the  year.  Horfe 
racing  is  a favourite  amufement  in  Virginia  ; and  it  is 
carried  on  with  fpirit  in  different  parts  of  the  flate. 
The  befl  bred  horfes  which  they  have  are  imported 
from  England  ; but  flill  fome  of  thofe  raifed  at  home 
are  very  good.  They  ufually  run  for  purfes  made  up 
by  fubfeription.  The  only  particular  circumflance  in 
their  mode  of  carrying  on  their  races  in  Virginia  is, 
that  they  always  run  to  the  left ; the  horfes  are  com- 
monly rode  by  negro  boys,  fome  of  whom  are  really 
good  jockies. 

The  horfes  in  common  ufe  in  Virginia  are  all  of  a 
light  defeription,  chiefly  adapted  for  the  faddle  ; fome 
of  them  arc  handfome,  but  they  are  for  the  mofl  part 
fpoiled  by  the  falfe  gaits  which  they  are  taught.  The 
Virginians  are  wretched  horfemen,  as  indeed  are  all 
the  Americans  I ever  met  with,  excepting  fome  few 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  They  fit  with 
their  toes  jufl  under  the  horfe’s  nofe,  their  flirrups 
being  left  extremely  long,  and  the  faddle  put  about 
three  or  four  inches  forward  on  the  mane.  As  for 
the  management  of  the  reins,  it  is  what  they  have  no 
conception  of.  A trot  is  odious  to  them,  and  they 
exprefs  the  utmotl  aflonifliment  at  a perfon  who  can 
like  that  uneafy  gait,  as  they  call  it.  The  favourite 
gaits  which  all  their  horfes  are  taught,  are  a pace  and 
a wrack.  In  the  firfl,  the  animal  moves  his  two  feet 
on  one  fide  at  the  fame  time,  and  gets  on  with  a fort 
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of  fhiiffling  motion,  being  unable  to  fpring  from  the 
ground  on  thefe  two  feet  as  in  a trot.  We  fliould  call 
this  an  unnatural  gait,  as  none  of  our  borfes  would 
ever  move  in  that  manner  without  a rider ; but  the 
Americans  infift  upon  it  that  it  is  otherwifc,  becaufe 
many  of  their  foals  pace  as  foon  as  born.  Thefe  kind 
of  horfes  are  called  natural  pacers,”  and  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  the  utmoft  difficulty  to  make  them  moye  in  any 
other  manner  ; but  it  is  not  one  borfe  in  five  hundred 
that  would  pace  without  being  taught.  In  the  wt*ack, 
the  borfe  gallops  with  his  fore  feet,  and  trots  with 
thofe  behind.  This  is  a gait  equally  devoid  of  grace 
with  the  other,  and  equally  contrary  to  nature  5 it  is 
very  fatiguing  aifo  to  the  horfe ; but  the  Virginian 
finds  it  more  conducive  to  his  cafe  than  a fair  gallop, 
and  this  cirpumftancc  baniflies  every  other  coufiderT 
ation. 

The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country,  bordering 
upon  James  River,  are  extremely  fond  of  an  enter- 
tainment; which  they  call  a barbacue.  It  confiffs  iq 
a large/party  meeting  together,  either  under  fpme 
trees,  or  in  a houfe,  to  partake  qf  a flurgeon  or  pig 
roadcd  in  th^  open  air,  on  a fort  of  hurdle,  over  a 
flow  fire  ; this,  however,  is  an  entertainment  chiefly 
confined  to  the  lower  ranks,  and,  like  moll:  others  of 
the  fame  nature,  it  generally  ends  in  intoxication. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  is  fituated  im- 
mediately below  the  falls  of  James  Riyer,  on  the 
north  fide.  The  river  oppoflte  to  the  town  is  about 
four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  crofied  by  means  of 
two  bridges,  which  are  feparated  by  an  ifland  that 
lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  riyer.  The  bridge, 
leading  from  the  fouth  fliqre  to  the  ifland,  is  built 
upon  fifteen  large  flat  bottomed  boats,  keeping  fla- 
tionary  in  the  river  by  flrong  chains  and  anchors. 
The  bows  of  them,  which  are  very  flbarp,  are  put 
againfl  the  flream,  and  fore  and  aft  there  is  a flrong 
beam,  upon  which  the  piers  of  the  bridge  refl.  Be- 
tween the  ifland  and  the  town,  the  water  being  (hal- 
lo wer. 
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lower,  the  bridge  Is  built  upon  piers  formed  of  fquare 
cafemcnts  of  logs  filled  with  ftones.  To  this  there 
is  no  railing,  and  the  boards  with  which  it  is  covered 
are  fo  loofc,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  ride  a horfe  acrofs 
it  that  is  not  accufiomed  to  it.  The  bridges  thrown 
acrols  this  river,  oppofite  the  town,  have  repeatedly 
been  carried  away  ; it  is  thought  idle,  therefore,  to 
go  to  the  expence  of  a better  one  than  what  exifis  at 
prefent.  The  firongefi;  ftone  bridge  could  hardly 
refifi  the  bodies  of  ice  that  are  hurried  clown  the  falls 
by  the  floods  on  the  breaking  up  of  a fevere  winter. 

Though  the  houfes  in  Richmond  are  not  more 
than  feven  hundred  in  number,  yet  they  extend  nearly 
one  mile  and  a half  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  lower  part  of  the  town,  according  to  the  courfe 
of  the  river,  is  built  clofe  to  the  water,  and  oppofite 
to  it  lies  the  (hipping  ; this  is  connedled  with  the  up- 
per town  by  a long  flrect,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
courfe  of  the  river,  about  fifty  yards  removed  from 
the  banks.  The  fituation  of  the  upper  town  is  very 
pleafing ; it  itands  on  an  elevated  fpot,  and  com- 
mands a fine  profpedl  of  the  falls  of  the  river,  and  of 
the  adjacent  country  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  bed 
houfes  (land  here,  and  alfo  the  capitoi  or  flatehoufe. 
From  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  this  building  ap- 
pears extremely  well,  as  its  defedls  cannot  be  obferved 
at  that  di fiance,  but  on  a clofer  infpeddon  it  proves 
to  be  a clumfy  ill  fhapen  pile.  The  original  plan  was 
fent  over  from  France,  by  Mr.  Jefierfon,  and  had 
great  merit ; but  his  iugenious  countrymen  thought 
they  could  improve  it,  and  to  do  fo  placed  what  was 
intended  for  the  attic  fiory,  in  the  plan,  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  put  the  columns  on  the  top  of  it.  In  many 
other  refpedls,  like  wife,  the  plan  was  inverted.  This 
building  is  finifliefl  entirely  with  red  brick  ; even  the 
columns  themfelves  are  formed  of  brick  ; but  to  make 
them  appear  like  ftone,  they  have  been  partially 
whitened V with  common  whitewafii.  The  infide  of 
the  building  is  but  very  little  better  than  its  exterior 

part. 
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part.  The  principal  room  is  for  the  hoiife  of  reprC-^ 
fcntatives  ; this  is  ufed  alfo  for  divine  fervice,  as  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  a church  in  the  town.  The  vefti- 
bule  is  circular^  and  very  darkj  it  is  to  be  ornamented 
with  a ftatue  of  General  Wafhington^  executed  by 
an  eminent  artift  in  France,  which  arrived  while  I 
was  in  'the  town.  Ugly  and  ill  contrived  as  this 
building  is,  a flranger  mud  not  attempt  to  find  fault 
with  any  part  of  it,  for  it  is  looked  upon  by  the  inha- 
bitants as  a moft  elegant  fabric. 

The  falls  in  the  river,  or  the  rapids,  as  they  fhould 
be  called,  extend  fix  miles  above  the  city,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  there  is  a defcent  of  about  eighty  feet. 
The  river  is  here  full  of  large  rocks,  and  the  water 
rufhes  over  them  in  fome  places  with  great  impetuo- 
fity.  A canal  is  completed  at  the  north  fide  of  thefe 
falls  which  renders  the  navigation  complete  from 
Richmond  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  at  particular 
times  of  the  year,  boats  with  light  burthens  can  pro- 
ceed fliil  higher  up.  In  the  river,  oppofite  the  town, 
are  no  more  than  feven  feet  water,  but  ten  miles 
lower  down  about  twelve  feet.  Mofl  of  the  vefiels 
trading  to  Richmond  unlade  the  greater  part  of  their 
cargoes  at  this  place  into  river  craft,  and  then  pro- 
ceed up  to  the  town.  Trade  is  carried  on  here 
chiefly  by  foreigners,  as  the  Virginians  have  but  little 
inclination  for  it,  and  are  too  fond  of  amufement  to 
purfue  it  with  much  fuccefs. 

Richmond  contains  about  four  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants, one  half  of  whom  are  flaves.  Amongft  the 
freemen  are  numbers  of  lawyers,  who,  with  the  of- 
ficers of  the  date  government,  and  feveral  that  live 
retired  on  their  fortunes,  refide  in  the  upper  town  ; 
the  other  part  is  inhabited  principally  by  the  traders. 

Perhaps  in  no  place  of  the  fame  fize  in  the  w'orld 
is  there  more  gambling  going  forward  than  in  Rich- 
mond. I had  fcarcely  alighted  from  my  horfe  at  the 
tavern,  when  the  landlord  came  to  afk  what  game  I 
„was  mod  partial  to,  as  in  fuch  a room  there  was  a faro 

table. 
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table,  in  anothen  a hazard  table,  in  a third  a billiard 
table,  to  any  one  of  which  he  was  ready  to  condiuSl 
me.  Not  the  fmalleft  lecrecy  is  employed  in  keeping 
thefe  tables  ; they  are  always  crowded  with  people, 
and  the  doors  of  the  apartment  are  only  (hut  to  pre- 
vent the  rabble  from  coming  in.  Indeed,  through- 
out the  lower  parts  of  the  country  in  Virginia,  and  al- 
fo  in  that  part  of  Maryland  next  to  it,  there  is  fcarcely 
a petty  tavern  without  a billiard  room,  and  this  is  al- 
ways full  of  a fet  of  idle  low-lived  fellows,  drinking 
fpirits  or  playing  cards,  if  not  engaged  at  the  table. 
Cockfighting  is  alfo  another  favourite  diverfion.  It 
is  chiefly,  however,  the  lower  clafs  of  people  that  par- 
take of  thefe  amufements  at  the  taverns  ; in  private 
there  is,  perhaps,  as  little  gambling  in  Virginia  as  in 
any  other  part  of  America.  The  circiimftance  of 
having  the  taverns  thus  infefled  by  fuch  a fet  of 
people  renders  travelling’extremely  unpleafant.  Many 
times  I have  been  forced  to  proceed  much  farther  in 
a day  than  I have  wifhed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  feenes 
of  rioting  and  quarrelling  that  I have  met  with  at  the 
taverns,  which  it  is  impofiible  to  efcape  as  long  as  you 
remain  in  the  fame  houfe  where  they  are  carried  on, 
for  every  apartment  is  confldered  as  common,  and 
that  room  in  which  a ftranger  fits  down  is  fare  to  be 
the  moft  frequented. 

Whenever  thefe  people  come  to  blows,  they  fight 
juft  like  wild  beads,  biting,  kicking,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  tear  each  others  eyes  out  with  their  nails.  It 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  tbofe  who 
have  loft  an  eye  in  a combat,  and  there  are  in^n  who 
pride  themfelves  upon  the  dexterity  with  which  they 
can  fcoop  onp  out.  This  is  called  To  per- 

form the  horrid  operation,  the  combatant  twifts  his 
forefingers  in  the  fide  locks  of  his  adverflmy’s  hair, 
and  then  applies  his  thumbs  to  the  bottom  of  the.  eye, 
to  force  it  out  of  the  focket.  If  ever  there  is  a battle, 
in  which  neither  of  thofe  engaged  lofes  an  eye,  their 
faces  are  however  j^enerally  cut  in  a (hocking  man- 
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ner  with  the  thumb-nails,  in  the  many  attempts 
’ which  are  made  at  gouging.  But  what  is  worfe  than 
all,  thefe  wretches  in  their  combat  endeavour  to  their 
utmoft  to  tear  out  each  other’s  tefticles.  Four  or  five 
inflances  came  within  my  own  obfervation,  as  I pafled 
through  Maryland  and  \lrginia,  of  men  being  con- 
fined in  their  beds  from  the  injuries  which  they  had 
received  of  this  nature  in  a fight.  In  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia,  I have  been  credibly  afllired,  that  the 
people  are  ftill  more  depraved  in  this  refpe(^  than  in 
Virginia,  and  that  in  fome  particular  parts  of  thefe 
fiates,  every  third  our  fourth  man  appears  with 'one 
eye. 
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Defcrlption  of  Virginia  between  Richmond  and  tli^ 
Mount ains— Fragrance  of  Flowers  and  Shrubs 
the  fVoods--^Melody  of  the  Blrds-^Of  the  Birds  of 
Virginia— Mocking  Bird — Blue  Bird— Red  Bird, 
~&c.’ — Singular  Noifes  of  the  Frogs— Columbia — Ma- 
ga%ine  there — Fire  Flies  in  the  JFoods — Green 
Springs — Wretchednefs  of  the  Accommodation  there 
Difficulty  of  finding  the  Way  through  the  Woods — 

Serpents- — Rattle-  Snake Copper-Snake Black- 

Snake — South-wefi,  or  Green  Mountains — Soil  of 
them— Mountain  Forrents  do  great  Damage — Salu- 
brity of  the  Climate. — Great  Beauty  of  the  Peafaniry 
^—^Many  Gentlemen  of  Property  living  here — Monti- 
cello,  the  Seat  of  Mr.  Jeff  erf  on — Vineyards — Obfer- 
vaticns  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape,  and  the  Manu- 
facture of  Wine, 

Monticello,  May. 

Having  flaid  at  Richmond  fomewhat  longer 
than  a week,  which  I found  abfolutely  necef- 
lary,  if  it  had  only  been  to  recruit  the  flrcngth  of  my 
horfbs,  that  had  been  half  flarvcd  in  coming  from 

Norfolk, 
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Norfolk,  I proceeded  in  a north -weflerly  diredlion 
towards  the  South-wen  or  Green  Mountains. 

The  country  about  Richmond  is  Tandy,  but  not  lb 
much  To,  nor  as  flat  as  on  the  foath  fldc  of  James 
River  towards  the  Tea.  It  now  wore  a mofl  pleaflng 
afpcdl.  The  flrfl  week  in  May  had  arrived  ; the 
trees  had  obtained  a confiderable  part  of  their  foliage, 
and  the  air  in  the  woods  was  perfumed  with  a frag- 
rant fmcll  of  numberlefs  dowers  and  flovvering  flirubs, 
which  fprang  upon  all  fides.  The  mufic  of  the  birds 
was  alfo  delightful.  It  is  thought  that  in  Virginia 
tke  finging  birds  are  finer  than  what  are  to  be 
-met  with  on  any  other  part  of  the  continent,  as  the 
climate  is  more  conoenial  to  them,  being  neither  fo, 
intenfely  hot  in  fummer  as  that  of  the  Carolinas,  nor 
fo  cold  in  winter  as  that  of  the  more  northern  flates. 
The  notes  of  the  mocking  bird  or  Virginian  nightin- 
gale aie.  in  particular,  mofl  melodious.  This  bird  is 
p(  the  colour  and  about  the  flze  ofathmfh,  but  more 
flender  ; it  imitates  the  fong  of  every  other  bird,  but 
with  increafed  ftrength  and  fwcetnefs.  The  bird 
whofe  fong  it  mocks  generally  flies  away,  as  if  con- 
fcioLis  of  being  excelled  by  the  other,  and  diflatisfled 
with  its  own  powers.  It  is  a remark,  however,  made 
by  Cateflby,  and  which  appears  to  be  ayeryjufl  one, 
that  the  birds  in  America  are  much  inferior  to  thofe 
in  Europe  in  the  melody  of  their  notes,  but  that  they 
are  fiiperior  in  point  of  plumage.  I know  of  no  Ame- 
rican bird  that  has  the  rich  mellow  note  of  our  black- 
bird, the  fprightly  note  of  the  flcy-lark,  or  the  fweei 
and  plaintive  one  of  the  nightingale. 

After  having  liflened  to  the  mocking  bird,  there  is 
no  nov^elty  in  hearing  the  fong  of  any  other  bird  in 
the  country  ; and  indeed  their  fongs  are  for  the  mofl 
part  but  very  Ample  in  themfelves ; though  com- 
bined they  are  pleaflng. 

The  mofl:  .remarkable  for  their  plumage  of  thofe 
commonly  met  with  are,  the  blue  bird  and  the  red 
biffd.  The  flrfl  is  about  the  flze  of  a linnet ; its 
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back,  head,  and  wings,  are  of  dark  yet  bright  bine  ; 
when  flying  the  plumage  appears  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage. The  red  bird  is  larger  than  a fky-lark, 
though  flnaller  than  a thrufln  ; it  is  of  a Vermillion 
colour,  and  has  a fmall  tuft  on  its  head.  A few  hum- 
ming birds  make  their  appearance  in  fummer,  but 
their  plumage  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  found  more 
to  the  foil th ward. 

' Of  the  other  common  birds  there  are  but  few  worth 
notice.  Doves  and  quails,  or  partridges  as  they  are 
fometimes  called,  afford  good  diverflon  for  the  fportf- 
man.  Thefe  laft  birds  in  their  habits  are  exadlly 
limilar  to  European  partridges,  excepting  that  they 
alight  fometimes  upon  trees  ; their  fize  is  that  of  the 
quail,  but  they  are  neither  the  fame  as  the  Enghfli 
quail  or  the  Engliflh  partridge.  It  is  the  fame  with 
many  other  birds,  as'jays,  robins,  larks,  plieafants,  &c. 
which  were  called  by  Englith  fettlcrs  after  the  birds 
of  the  fame  name  in  England,  bccaufe  they  bore  fome 
refemblance  to  them,  though  in  fadl  they  are  mate- 
rially different^  In  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  and 
to  the  fouthward,  are  great  numbers  of  large  birds, 
called  turkey  buzzards,  which,  when  mounted  aloft 
on  the  wing,  look  like  eagles.  In  Carolina  there  is 
a law  prohibiting  the  killing  of  thefe  birds,  as  they 
feed  upon  putnd  carcafes,  and  therefore  contribute 
to  keep  the  air  wholefome.  There  is  only  one  bird 
more  which  I fhall  mention,  the  whipperwill,  or  whip- 
poor-will,  as  it  is  fometimes  eailed,  from  the  plaintiv’^e 
noife  that  it  makes;*  to  my  ear  it  founded  wyp-o-il. 
It  begins  to  make  this  noife,  which  is  heard  a great 
way  off',  about  dufk,  and  continues  it  thiough  the. 
greater  part  of  the  night.  This  bird  is  fo  very  wary, 
and  fo  few  inftances  have  occiircd  of  its  being  feen, 
much  lefs  taken,  that  many  have  imagined  the  noife 
docs  not  proceed  from  a bird,  but  from  a frog,  clpe- 
cially  as  it  is  heard,  moft  frequently,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  low  grounds. 

The  frogs  in  America,  it  muff  here  be  ohferved, 
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make  a mofi:  fingular  noife,  Ibme  of  them  abfolutely 
whirling,  whilrt  others  croak  fo  loudly,  that  it  is 
difficult  at  times  to  tell  whether  the  found  proceeds 
from  a calf  or  a frog  : I have  more  than  once  been 
deceived  by  the  noife  when  walking  in  a meadow,. 
Thefe  lafi;  frogs  are  called  bull  frogs ; they  modly 
keep  in  pairs,  and  are  never  found  but  where  there 
is  good  water ; their  bodies  are  from  four  to  feven 
inches  long,  and  their  legs  are  in  proportion  ; they 
are  extremely  a61ive,  and  take  prodigious  leaps.  ' 

The  fir  ft  townT  reached  on  going  towards  the 
mountains  was  Columbia,  or  Point  of  Fork,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  fituated  about 
fixty  miles  above  Richmond,  at  the  confluence  of 
Rivanna  and  Fluvanna  Rivers,  which  united,  form 
James  Riven  This  is  a flourifhing  little  place,  con- 
taining about  forty  houfes,  and  a warehoufe  for  the 
infpedlioH  of  tobacco.  On  the  neck  of  land  between 
the  two  rivers,  juft  oppofite  to  the  town,  is  the  ma- 
gazine of  the  ftate,  in  which  are  kept  twelve  thou-  • 
fand  ftand  of  arms,  and  about  thirty  tons  of  powder. 
The  low  lands  bordering  upon  the  river  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  extremely  valuable. 

From  Columbia  to  the  Green  Springs,  about 
twenty  miles  farther  on,  the  road  runs  almoft  wholly 
thi^ugh  a pine  foreft,  and  is  very  lonely.  Night 
came  on  before  I got  to  the  end  of  it,  and,  as  very 
commonly  happens  with  travellers  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  I foon  loft  my  way.  A light,  however,  feeii 
through  the  trees,  feemed  to  indicate  that  a houfe 
was  not  far  off ; my  fervant  eagerly  rode  up  to  it, 
but  the  poor  fellow’s  confternation  was  great  indeed, 
when  he  obferved  it  moving  from  him,  prefently 
•coming  back,  and  then  with  fvviftnefs  departing  again 
-into  the  woods.  I was  at  a lofs  for  a time  myfelf  to 
account  for  the  appearance;  but  after  proceeding  a 
little  farther,  I obferved  the  fame  fort  of  light  in 
many  other  places,  and,  difmounting  from  my  horfe, 
to  examine  a b-ulh  where  onemf  thefe  fparks  appeared 
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to  have  fallen^  I found  it  proceeded  from  the  fire  fly 
As  the  fummer  came  on,  ihefe  flies  appeared  every 
night ; after  a light  fhower  in  the  afternoon,  I have 
feen  the  woods  fparkling  with  them  in  every  quarter. 
The  light  is  emitted  from  the  tail,  and  the  animal 
has  the  power  of  emitting  it  or  not  at  pleafure. 

After  wandering  about  till  it  was  near  eleven 
o’clock,  a plantation  at  lafl  appeared;  and  having 
got  frefh  information  refpedting  the  road  from  the 
negroes  in  the  quarter,-  who  generally  lit  up  half  the 
night,  and  over  a fire  in  all  feafons,  I again  fet  out 
for  the  Green  Springs,  V/ith  fome  difficulty  I at 
laft  found  the  way,  and  arrived  there  about  midr- 
iflght.  The  hour  was  fo  unfeafonable,  that  the 
people  at  the  tavern  were  very  unwilling  to  open  their 
doors  ; and  it  was  not  till  I had  related  the  hiflory  of 
my  adventures  from  the  laft  ftage  two  or  three  times 
that  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  me  in.  At 
laft  a tali  fellow  in  his  ffiirt  came  grumbling  to  the 
door,  and  told  me  I might  come  in  if  I would.  I 
had  now  a parley  of  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  to 
perfuade  him  to  give  me  fome  corn  for  my  horfes, 
wkich  he  was  very  unwilling  to  do  ; but  at  laft  he 
complied,  though  much  againft  his  inclination,  and 
unlocked  the  ftable  door.  Returning  to  the  houfcj 
I was  fliewn  into  a room  about  ten  feet  fquare,  in 
which  were  two  filthy  beds,  fwarmi ug  with  bugs  ;; 
the  ceiling  had  mouldered  away,  and  the  walls  adT 
mitted  light  in  various  places  ; it  was  a happy  circurn- 
ftance,  however,  that  thefe  apertures  were  in  the 
wail,  for  the  window  of  the  apartment  was  infuffi- 
cient  in  itfelf  to  admit  either  light  or  frefh  air.  Here 
I would  fain  have  got  fometbing  to  eat,  if  poffiblc, 
but  not  even  fo  much  as  a piece  of  bread  was  to  be 
bad  ; indeed,  in  this  part  of  the  country  they  feldom 
think  of  keeping  bread  readymade,  but  juft  prepare 
fufficient  for  the  meal  about  half  an  hour  before  it  is 
wanted,  and  then  ferv^e  it  hot.  Unable  therefore  to 
procure  any  food,  and  fatigued  with  a long  journey 
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during  a parching  clay,  I threw  rnyfelf  down  on  one 
of  the  beds  in  my  clothes,  and  enjoyed  a profound 
repofe,  notwithftanding  the  repeated  onfets  of  the 
bugs  and  other  vermin  with  which  I was  moleftecl. 

Befides  the  tavern  and  the  quarters  of  the  flavcjr, 
there  is  but  one  more  building  at  this  place.  This 
is  a large  farm  houfe,  where  people  that  refort  to 
the  fprings  are  accommodated  with  lodgings,  about 
as  good  as  thofe  at  the  tavern.  Thefe  habitations 
Hand  in  the  centre  of  a cleared  fpot  of  land  of  about 
fifty  acreSj  ' furrounded  entirely  with  wood.  The 
fprings  are  juft  on  the  margin  of  the  wood,  at  the 
bottom  of  a flopej  which  begins  at  the  houfes,  and 
are  covered  with  a few  boards,  merely  to  keep  the\^ 
leaves  from  falling  in.  The  waters  are  chalybeate, 
and  are  drank  chiefly  by  perfons  from  the  low  coun- 
try, whofe  confiitutions  have  been  relaxed  by  the 
heats  of  fu miner. 

Having  breakfafled  in  the  morning  at  “this  mifer-  • 
able  little  place,  I proceeded  on  my  journey  up  the 
South- weft  Mountain.  In  the  courfe  of  this  day’s 
ride  I obferved  a great  number  of  fnakes,  which  were 
now  beginning  to  come  forth  from  their  holes.  I 
killed  a black  one,  that  I found  fleeping  ftretched 
acrofs  the  road;  it  was  five  feet  in  length.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  length  it  is  extremely  flender  ; the 
back  is  perfectly  black,  the  belly  lead  colour,  inclin-' 
ing  to  white  towards  the  throat.  The  bite  of 
fnake  is  not  poifonous,  and  the  people  in  that  coun- 
try are  not  generally  inclined  to  kill  it,  from  its  great 
utility  in  deftroying  rats  and  mice.  It  is  wonderfully 
fond  of  milk^^  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  dairies, 
which  in  Virginia  are  for  the  moft  part  in  low  fitua- 
tions,  like  cellars,  as  the  milk  could  not  otherwife 
be  kept  fweet  for  two  hours  together  in  fummer 
tiine.  The  black  fnake,  at  the  time  of  oopulatidn, 
immediately  pnrfues  any  perfon  who  comes  in  fight, 
and  with  fuch  fwiftnefs,  that  the  beft  runner  cannot 
efcape  from  him  upon  even  ground.  Many  other 
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forts  of  harmlefs  fnakes  are  found  here,  fonic  of 
which  are  beautifully  variegated,  as  the  garter,  the 
ribbon,  and  the  blueith  green  fnake,  &c.  &c.  Of 
the  venomous  kind,  the  moft  common  are  therattle- 
fnake,  and  the  copper  or  moccaffin  fnake.  The  for- 
mer is  found  chiefly  on  the  mountains;  but  although 
frequently  met  with,  it  is  very  rarely  that  people  are 
bitten  by  it ; fcarcely  a fummer,  however,  pafles 
over,  without  feveral  being  bit  by  the  copper-fnake. 
The  poifon  of  the  latter  is  not  fo  fubtile  as  that  of 
the  rattle-fnake,  but  it  is  very  injurious,  and  if  not 
attended  to  in  time,  death  will  certainly  enfue.  The 
rattle-fnake  is  very  dull,  and  never  attacks  a perfon 
that  does  not  mol  eft  him  ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
will  not  turn  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  any  one  ; before 
he  bites,  he  always  gives  notice  by  (baking  his  rattles, 
fo  that  a perfon  who  hears  him  can  readily  get  out  of 
his  way.  The  copper-fnake,  on  the  contrary,  is 
more  adfive  and  treacherous,  and,  it  is  faid,  will  ab- 
folutely  put  himfelf  in  the  way  of  a perfon  to  bite 
him.  Snakes  are  neither  fo  numerous  nor  fo  venom- 
ous in  the  northern  as  in  the  fouthern  ftates.  Horfes, 
cows,  dogs,  and  fowl,  feem  to  have  an  innate  fenfe 
of  the  danger  they  are  expofed  to  from  thefe  poifon- 
ous  reptiles,  and  will  fhew  evident  fymptoms  of  fear 
on  approaching  near  them,  although  they  are  dead  ; 
but  what  is  remarkable,  hogs,  fo  far  from  being  afraid 
of  them,  purfue  and  devour  them  with  the  greateft 
avidity,  totally  regardlefs  of  their  bites.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  great  quantity  of  fat  with  which  they 
are  furniftied,  prevents  the  poifon  from  operating  on 
their  bodies  as  on  thofe  of  other  animals.  Hog’s 
lard,  it  might  therefore  reafonably  be  conjedlured, 
would  be  a good  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a fnake  ; 
however,  I never  heard  of  its  being  tried  ; the  people 
generally  apply  herbs  to  the  wound,  the  fpecific  qua- 
lities of  wdiich  are  well  known.  It  is  a remarkable 
inftance  of  the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  in  all  thofe 
parts  of  the  country  where  thefe  venomous  reptiles 
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abound,  tbofe  herbs  which  are  the  moft  certain  anti- 
dote to  the  poilbn  are  found  in  the  greateft;  plenty. 

The  South- well  Mountains  run  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  arethefirfl  which  you  come  to 
on  going  up  the  country  from  the  fea-coall  in  Vir- 
ginia. Thcfe  mountains  are  not  lofty,  and  ought 
indeed  rather  to  be  called  hills  than  mountains;  they  ^ 
are  not  feen  till  you  come  within  a very  few  miles  of 
them,  and  the  afeent  is  fo  gradual  that  you  get  upon 
their  top  almoft  without  perceiving  it. 

I'he  foil  here  changes  to  a deep  argilaceous  earth, 
particularly  well  fuited  to  the  culture  of  fmall  grain 
and  clover,  and  produces  abundant  crops.  As  this 
earth,  however,  does  not  abforb  the  water  very 
quickly,  the  farmer  is  expofed  to  great  Ioffes  from 
heavy  falls  of  rain  ; the  feed  is  liable  to,be  wafhed  out 
of  the  ground,  fo  that  fometimes  it  is  found  necef- 
fary  to  fow  a held  two  or  three  difrerent  times  before 
it  becomes  green ; and  if  great  care  be  not  taken  to 
guard  fuch  fields  as  lie  on  a declivity  by  proper 
trenches,  the  crops  are  fometimes  entirely  deftroyed, 
even  after  they  arrive  at  maturity  ; indeed,  very  often, 
notwithftanding  the  utmoff  precautions,  the  water 
departs  from  its  ufual  channel,  and  fweeps  away  all 
before  it.  After  heavy  torrents  of  rain,  I have  fre- 
quently feen  all  the  negroes  in  a farm  difpatched 
with  hoes  and  fpades  to  different  fields,  to  be  ready 
to  turn  the  courfe  of  the  water,  in  cafe  it  fhould  take 
an  improper  direffion.  On  the  tides  of  the  mountain, 
where  the  ground  has  been  vvorn  out  W'ith  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco,  and  left  watte,  and  the  water  has 
been  fuffered  to  run  in  the  fame  channel  for  a length 
of  time,  it  is  furpriting  to  fee  the  depth  of  the  ravines 
or  gullies,  as  they  are  called,  which  it  has  formed. 
They  are  juft  like  fo  many  precipices,  and  are  in- 
furmountable  barriers  to  the  paffage  from  oae  tide,  of 
the  mountain  to  the  other, 

Notwithftanding  fuch  diftidvantages,  however,  the' 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  mountains  is 
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far  more  populous  than  that  which  lies  towards  Rich- 
mond ; and  there  are  many  pcrfons  that  even  con- 
fider  it  to  be  the  garden  of  the  United  States.  All 
the  produdions  of  the  lower  part  of  Virginia  m'ay  be 
had  hcre^  at  the  fame  time  that  the  heat  is  never 
found  to  be  fo  opprcffive;  for  in  the  hottch  months^ 
in  the  year  there  is  a frcflinefs  and  elafiicity  in  the 
air  unknown  in  the  low  country.  The  extremes  of 
heat  anJi  cold  are  found  to  be  QO®  and  above 
cipher,  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  thermometer  rifes 
al)ove  84^^,  and  the  winters  are  fo  mild  in  general.^, 
that  it  is  a very  rare  circumhance  for  the  fnowtolie 
for  three  days  together  upon  the  ground. 

The  falubrity  of  the  climate  is  equal  alfo  to  that 
of  any  part  of  the  United  States;  and  the  inhabitants 
have  in  conlequence  a healthy  ruddy  appearance/ 
The  female  part  of  the  peafantry,  in  particular,  is 
totally  different  from  that  in  the  low  country.  In- 
flead  of  the  pale,  iickly,  debilitated  beings,  w^hom  you 
meet  with  there,  you  find  amongfi:  thefe  mountain^ 
many  a one  who  wmuld  be  a fit  fubjehl  to  be  painted 
for  a Lavinia.  It  is  really  delightful  to  behold  the 
groups  of  females,  affembled  here,  at  times,  to  gather 
the  cherries  and  other  fruits,  which  grow  in  the 
greateh  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  alrnoft 
every  habitation.  Their  fhapes  and  complexions  are 
charming;  and  the  carelefThefs  of  their  dreffes,  W'hich 
confift  of  little  more,  in  common,  than  a limple 
bodice  and  petticoat,  makes  them  appear  flill  more 
engaging. 

The  common  people  in  this  neighbourhood  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  of  a more  frank  and  open  difpo- 
iition,  more  inclined  to  hofpitality,  and  to  live  more 
contentedly  on  what  they  poflelled,  than  the  people 
cf  the  fame  clafs  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States  I pafied  through.  From  being  able,  however, 
to  procure  the  ncceflaries  of  life  upon  very  eafy 
terms,  they  are  rather  of  an  ihdoicnt  habit,  and  in- 
clined to  difii  pat  ion".  Intpxication  is  very  prevalent, 
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and  it  is  fcarccly  pollible  to  meet  with  a man  who 
does  not  begiil  the  day  with  taking  one,  two,  or 
^ore  drams  as  foon  as  he  rifes.  Brandy  is  the  liquor 
wdneb  they  principally  life ; and  having  the  greatefl 
abundance  of  peaches,  they  make  it  at  a very  trifling 
expcnce.  There  is  hardly  a houfe  to  be  found  with 
two  rooms  it  it,  but  where  the  inhabitants  have  a 
itill.  The  females  do  not  fall  into  the  habit  of  in- 
toxication like  the  men,  but  in  other  refpedfs  they 
are  equally  difpofed  to  pleafure,  and  their  morals  are 
in  like  manner  relaxed. 

Along  thefe  mountains  live  feveral  gentlemen  of 
large  landed  property,  who  farm  their  own  eflates, 
as  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia  ; among  the  number 
is  Mr.  Jefferfon,*  from  whole  feat  Tdate  this  letter. 
His  houfe  is  about  three  miles  diftant  from  Char- 
lottefville,  and  two  from  Milton,  which  is  on  the 
head  waters  of  Rivanna  Pviver.  It  is  moil  fingularly' 
filuated,  being  built  upon  the  top  of  a fmall  moun- 
tain, the  apex  of  which  has  been  cut  off,  fo  as  to 
leave  an  area  of  about  an  acre  and  a half.  At  pre- 
fent  it  is  in  an  unfiniflicd  date  ; but  if  carried  on  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  laid  down,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
moft  elegant  private  habitations  in  the  United  States^ 
A large  apartment  is  laid  out  for  a library  and  mii- 
feum,  meant  to  extend  the  eotire  breadth  of  the 
houfe,  the  windows  of  which  are  to  open  into  an 
extend ve  green -houle  and  aviary.  In  the  centre  i^^ 
another  very  fpacioiis  apartment,  of  an  odtagon  form, 
reaching  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  houfe,  the 
large  folding  glafs  doors  of  which,  at  each  end,  open 
under  a portico.  An  apartment  like  this,  extending 
from  front  to  back,  is  very  common  'in  a Virginian 
houfe;  it  is  called  the  faloon,  and  during  furomer  is 
the  one  generally  preferred  by  the  family,  on  account 
of  its  being  more  airy  and  fpacious  than  any  other. 
The  houfe  commands  a magnificent  profpedl  on  one 

-V  i 

* Vlce'-prefident  of  the  United  States. 
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fide  of  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains  for  nearly  forty 
miles,  and  on  the  oppolite  one,  of  the  low  country, 
in  appearance  like  an  extended  heath  covered  with 
trees,  the  tops  of  which  alone  are  vilible.  The  mills 
and  vapours  arifing  from  the  low  grounds  give  a con- 
tinual variety  to  the  feene.  The  mountain  whereon 
the  houfe  Hands  is  thickly  wooded  on  one  fide,  and 
walks  arc  carried  round  it,  with  different  degrees  of 
obliquity,  running  into  each  other.  On  the  fouth 
fide  is  the  garden  and  a large  vineyard,  that  pro- 
duces abundance  of  fine  fruit. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  bring  the  manufadlure  of  wine  to  per- 
fedlion  ; none  of  them,  however,  have  fucceeded  to 
the  with  of  the  parties.  A fet  of  gentlemen  once 
went  to  the  expence  even  of  bringing  fix  Italians 
over  for  the  purpofe ; but  the  vines  which  the  Ita- 
lians found  growing  here  were  different,  as  well  as  the 
foil,  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  culti- 
vating, and  they  were  not  much  more  fuccefsful  in 
the  bufinefs  than  the  people  of  the  country.  We 
muft  not,  however,  from  hence  conclude,  that  good 
wine  can  never  be  manufadlured  upon  thefe  moun- 
tains. It  is  well  known  that  the  vines,  and  the  mode 
of  cultivating  them,  vary  as  much  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  as  the  foil  in  one  country  differs  from  that 
in  another.  It  will  require  fome  time,  therefore, 
and'  different  experiments,  to  afeertain  the  particular 
kind  of  vine,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  belt 
adapted  to  the  foil  of  thefe  mountains.  This,  how- 
ever, having  been  'Once  afeertained,  there  is  every 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  grape  may  be  cultivated 
to  thegreateft  perfe^ion,  as  the  climate  is  as  favour- 
able for  the  purpofe  as  that  of  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope. By  experiments  alfo  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, that  they  will  in  procefs  of  time  learn  the 
belt  method  of  converting  the  juice  of  the  fruit  into 
wine. 
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of  the  Country  hetween  the  South-wejl  and  Blue  Moun- 
tains— Copper  and  Iron  Mines — Lynchlmrgh — Nem 
Londo7i — Armoury  here — Defcripiion  of  the  Road 
over  the  Blue  Mountains — Peaks  of  Otter ^ highefi 
of  the  Mountains — Suppofed  Height — Much  over- 
rated— German  Settlers  numerous  beyond  the  Blue 
Mountains — Singular  contraji  betveeen  the  Country 
and  the  Inhabitants  on  each  Side  of  the  Mountains — 

Of  the  IVeevil — Of  the  He  flan  Fly Boltetourt 

County — Its  Soil — Salubrity  of  the  Clhhate— Medi- 
cinal Springs  here — Much  frequented, 

FIncaftle,  May, 

The  country  between  the  South- weft  Moun- 
tains and  the  Blue  Ridge  is  very  fertile,  and 
it  is  much  more  thickly  inhabited  than  the  lower 
parts  of  Virginia.  The  climate  is  good,  and  the 
people  have  a healthy  and  robufi:  appearance.  Seve- 
ral valuable  mines  of  iron  and  copper  have  been  dif- 
covered  here,  for  the  working  of  fome  of  which  works 
have  been  e dab li Hied  ; but  till  the  country  becomes 
more  populous  it  cannot  be  expedled  that  they  will 
be  carried  on  with  much  fpirit. 

Having  crotfed  the  South-weft  Mountains,  I 
pafted  along  through  this  county  to  Lynchburgh, 
a town  fttuated  on  the  fouth  ftde  of  Fluvanna  River, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Richmond.  This 
town  contains  about  one  hundred  houfes,  and  a 
warehoufe'for  the  infpedlion  of  tobacco,  where  about 
tw^o  thoufand  hogfheads  are  annually  infpedled.  It 
has  been_  built  entirely  within  the  laft  fifteen  years, 
and  is  rapidly  increafing,  from  its  advantageous  fitu- 
afion  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  adjacent  country. 
The  boats,  in  which  the  produce  is  conveyed  down 
the  river,  are  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-four  feet  loiig^ 
but  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.— 
Three  men  are  fufficient  to  navigate  one  of  thefe 
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boats,  and  they  can  go  to  Richmond  and  back  agalit 
in  ten  days.  They  fall  down  with  the  ftrearn,  but 
work  their  way  back  again  with  poles.  The  cargo 
carried  in  thefe  boats  is  always  proportionate  to 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  river,  which  varies  very 
much.  When  I palled  it  to  Lynchbiirghj  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  riding  acrofs,  yet  when  I got  upon 
the  oppofite  banks  I obferved  great  quantities  of 
weeds  hanging  ujlon  the  trees,  conliderably  above 
my  head  though  on  horfeback,  evidently  left  there 
by  a flood.  This  flood  happened  in  the  preceding 
September,  when  the  waters  rofe  fifteen  feet  above 
their  iifual  level. 

A few  miles  from  Lynchbitrgb,  towards  the  Blue 
Mountains,  is  a fmali  town  called  Netv  London,  in 
which  there  is  a magazine,  and  alfo  an  armoury, 
eredfed  during  the  war.  About  fifteen  men  were 
here  employed,  as  I palled  through,  repairiiig  old 
arms  and  furbiffiing  up  others;  and  indeed,  from  the- 
flovenly  mannei*  in  which  they  keep  their  arms,  I 
fhould  imagine  that  the  fame  number  miffi  be  con- 
fiantly  employed  all  the  year  round.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  lay  the  mufqucts,  to  the  amount  of  about, 
five  thoufand,  altogether  in  a large  heap,  and  at  the 
oppolite  end  lay  a pile  of  leathern  accoutrements,  ab- 
folutely  rotting  for  want  of  common  attention.  All 
the  armouries  throughout  the  United  States  are  kept 
much  in  the  fame  ftyle. 

Between  this  place  and.  the  Blue  Mountains  the 
country  is  rough  and  hilly,  and  but  very  thinly  inha-* 
bited.  The  few  inhabitants,  however,  met  with 
here  are  uncommonly  robuft  and  tall  ; it  is  rare  to 
fee  a man  amongft  them  who  is  not  lix  feet  higho 
Thefe  people  entertain  a high  opinion  of  their  own 
fuperiority  in  point  of  bodily  Itrcngth  over  the  inba- 
Intants  of  the  low  country.  A limilar  race  of  men 
is  found  all  along  the  Blue  Mountains.^ 

< The  Blue  Ridge  is  thickly  covered  with  largctrees 
to  thQ  very  fummit ; fomc  of  the  mountains  are^ 

rugged 
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rugged  and  extremely  ftony,  others  are  not  fo,  aryl 
on  thele  lad  the  toil  is  found  to  be  rich  and  fertile. 
It  is  only  in  particular  places  that  this  ridge  of  moun-^ 
tains  can  be  eroded,  and  at  tome  of  the  gaps  the 
afeent  is  deep  and  difficult ; but  at  the  place  where 
I eroded  it,  which  was  near  the  Peak  of  Otter,  on. 
the  fouth  dde,  indead  of  one  gi^at  mountain  to  pals 
over,  as  might  be  imagined  from  an  infpedtion  of 
the  map,  there  is  a fucceffion  of  fmall  hills  ridng 
imperceptibly  one  above  the  other,  fo  that  you  get 
upon  the  top  of  the  ridge  before  you  are  aware  of  it. 

The -Peaks  of  Otter  arc  the  highed  mountains  in 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and,  meafured  from  their  bafes,  arc 
fuppofed  to  be  more  lofty  than  any  others  in  North 
America.  According  to  Mr.  Jefferfon,  whofe  autho- 
rity has  been  quoted  nearly  by  every  perfon  that  has 
written  on  the  fubjecd  dnee  the  publication  of  his 
Notes  on  Virginia,  the  principal  peak  is  about  four 
thoufand  feet  in  perpendicular  height ; but  it  mud 
be  obferved,  that  Mr.  Jefferfon  does  not  fay  that  be 
meafured  the  height  himfelf ; on  the  contrary,  he 
acknowledges  that  the  height  of  the  mountains  in 
America  has  never  yet  been  afeertained  with  any  de- 
gree of  exahtnefs  ; it  is  only  from  certain  data,  from 
which  he  fays  a tolerable  conje61ure  may  be  formed, 
that  he  fuppofes  this  to  be  the  height  of  the  loftieft 
peak.  Podtively  to  adert  that  this  peak  is  not  fo 
high,  without  having  meafured  it  in  any  manner, 
would  he  abfurd  ; as  I did  not  meafure  it,  I do  not 
therefore  pretend  to  contra  died  Mr.  Jefferfon  ; I have 
pnly  to  fay,  that  the  mod  elevated  of  the  peaks  of 
Otter  appeared  to  me  but  a very  indgnidcant  moun- 
tain in  comparifon  with  Snowden,  in  Wales  ; and 
pvery  perfon  that  I converfed  with  that  had  feen 
both,  and  P converfed  with  many,  made  the  fame 
remark.  Now  the  highed  peak  of  Snowden  is  found 
by  triangular  admeafurement  to  be  no  more  than 
three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  dxty-eight  feet 
high^  reckoning  fforn  the  quay  at  Carnarvon.  None 
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of  the  other  mountains  in  the  Blue  Ridge  are  fup* 
pofed,  from  the  fame  data,  to  be  more  than  two 
thoufand  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 

Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  after  crofting  by  this 
route  near  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  I met  with  but  very- 
few  fettlements  till  I drew  near  to  Fincaftle,  in  Bot- 
tetourt  County,  This  town  ftands  about  twenty  miles 
diftant  from  the  mountain,  and  about  fifteen  fouth 
of  Pluvanna  River.  It  was  only  begun  about  the 
year  1790,  yet  it  already  contains  fixty  houfes,  and 
is  roofl  rapidly  increafing.  The  improvement  of  the 
adjacent  country  has  likewife  been  very  rapid,  and 
land  now  bears  nearly  the  fame  price  that  it  does  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancafter,  in  Penn- 
fylvania.  The  inhabitants  confift  principally  of  Ger- 
mans, who  have  extended  their  fettlements  from 
Fennfylvania  along  the  whole  of  that  rich  track  of 
land  which  runs  through  the  upper  part  of  Maryland, 
and  from  thence  behind  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the 
mod  fouthern  parts  of  Virginia.  Thefe  people,  as  I 
before  mentioned,  keep  very  much  together,  and  are 
never  to  be  found  but  where  the  land  is  remarkably 
good.  It  is  lingular,  that  although  they  form  three 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  yet  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  met  with 
on  the  eaftern  fide,  notwithftanding  that  land  is  to 
be  purchafed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fouth-welt 
mountains  for  one  fourth  of  what  is  paid  for  it  in 
Bottetoiirt  County.  They  have  many.dimes,  I am 
told,  crolTecl  the  Blue  Ridge  to  examine  the  land, 
but  the  red  foil  which  they  found  there  was. different 
from  what  they  had  been  accuftomed  to,  and  the  in- 
jury it  wasexpofed  to  from  the  mountain  torrents  al- 
ways appeared  to  them  an  infuperable  objeftion  to 
-fettling  in  that  part  of  the  country.' r The  difference 
indeed  between  the  country  on  the  ealiern  and  on 
the  weffern  tide  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Bottetourt 
County,  is  aftonifliing,  when  it  is  conliclered  that 
both  are  under  the  fame  latitude,  and  that  this  dif- 
ference 
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ferencc  is  perceptible  within  the  lliort  dliiance  of 
thirty  miles. 

On  the  ealtern  fide  of  the  ridge,  cotton  grows  ex- 
tremely well  ; and  in  winter  the  fnow  fcarcely  ever 
remains  more  than  a day  or  two  upon  the  ground. — 
On  the  other  fide  cotton  never  comes  to  perfedlion ; 
the  winters  are  fevere,  and  the  fields  covered  with 
fnow  for  weeks  together.  In  every  farm  yard  you 
fee  lleighs  or  fledges,  carriages  ufed  to  run  upon  the 
fnow.  Wherever  thefe  carriages  are  met  with,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  winter  lads  in  that 
part  of  the  country  for  a confiderable  length  of  time, 
for  the  people  would  never  go  to  the  expence  of 
building  them,  without  being  tolerably  certain  that 
they  would  be  ufeful.  On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia,  not  one  of  thefe  carriages  is 
to  be  met  with. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  predomi- 
nant foil  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  a red 
earth,  and  that  it  is  always  a matter  of  fome  difilcjlty 
to  lay  down  a piece  of  land  in  grafs,  on  account  of 
the  rains,  which  are  apt  to  wafb  away  the  feeds,  to- 
gether with  the  mould  on  the  furface.  In  Bottetourt 
County,  on  the  contrary,  the  foil  confifts  chiefly  of 
a rich  brown  mould,  and  throws  up  white  clover  fpon- 
taneoufly.  To  have  a rich  meadow,  it  is  only  necef- 
fary  to  leave  a piece  of  ground  to  the  hand  of  Nature 
for  one  year.  Again,  ‘on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  fcarcely  any  limeftone  is  to  be  met 
with  ; on  the  oppodte  one,  a bed  of  it  runs  entirely 
through  the  country,  fo  that  by  fome  it  is  emphati- 
cally called  the  limeftone  county.  In  finking  wells, 
they  have  always  to  dig  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  through 
a folid  rock  to  get  at  the  water. 

Another  circumftance  may  alfo  be  mentioned,  as 
making  a material  difference  between  the  country 
on  one  fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  that  on  the 
other,  namely,  that  behind  the  mountains  the  weevil 
is  unknown.  The  weevil  is  a fmall  infeeft  of  the  moth 

kind. 
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kind^  which  depofits  its  uggs  in  the  cavity  of  the 
grain^  and  particularly  in  that  of  wheat  ; and  if  the 
crops  are  flacked  or  laid  up  in  the  barn  in  fheaves, 
Ihefe  eggs  are  there  hatched,  and  the  grain  is  in  con- 
fequence  totally  deflroyed.  To  guard  ngainfl  this  in 
the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  ftatcs  where 
the  weevil  is  common,  they  alv/ays  threfh  out  the 
grain  as  foon  as  the  crops  are  brought  in,  and  leave 
it  in  the  chaff',  which  creates  a degree  of  heat  fuffi- 
dent  to  deftroy  the  infed,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
does  not  injure  the  wheat.  This  kiiect  has  been 
known  in  America  but  a very  few  years  ; according 
to  the  genera]  opinion,  rt  originated  on  the  eaflern 
fhore  of  Maryland,  where  a perfon,  in  expedation  of 
a great  rife  in  the  price  of  wheat,  kept  over  all  his 
crops  for  ihe  fpace  of  fix  years,  when  they  were  found 
full  of  thefe  in  feds ; from  thence  they  have  fpread 
gradually  over  different  parts  of  the  country.  For 
a conliderable  time  the  Patowmac  River  formed  a 
barrier  to  their  progrefs,  and  while  the  crops  were 
entirely  deftroyed  in  Maryland,  they  remained  fecure 
in  Virginia  ; but  thefe  infeds  at  lafl  found  their  way 
acrofs  the  river.  The  Blue  Mountains  at  prefent 
ferve  as-  a barrier,  and  fecure  the  country  to  the 
weffward  from  their  depredations.'*' 

Bottetourt 

There  Is  another  infedt,  which  in  a hmllar  manner  made  its 
appearance,  and  afterwards  fpread  through  a great  part  of  the 
country,  very  injurious  alfo  to  the  crops,  ft  is  called  the  Heffian 
fly,  from  having  been  brought  over,  as  Is  fuppofed,  in  fome  fo- 
rage belonging  to  the  Heffian  troops,  during  the  war.  This 
infedl  lodges  itfelf  in  different  parts  of  the  ftalk,  while  green,  and 
makes  fueh  rapid  devalhitions-,  that  a crop  which  appears  in  the 
beft  polfible  ftate  will,  perhaps,  be  totall}^  deflroyed  in  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  days.  In  Maryland,  they  fay,  that  if  the  ground 
is  very  highly  manured,  the  Heflian  fly  never  attacks  the  grain  ; 
they  alfo  fay,  that  crops  raifed  upon  land  that  has  been  worked 
for  a long  time  are  much  lefs  expofed  to  injury  from  thefe  infedfs 
than  crops  raifed  upon  new  land.  If  this  really  is  the  cafe,  the 
appearance  of  the  Heffian  fly  fhould  be  conlidered  as  a circum- 
ftance  rather  beneficial  than  otherwife  to  the  country,  as  it  will 
induce  ffe  inhabitants  to  relinc|uifh  that  ruinous  pradice  of  work-» 
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Bottctourt  County  is  entirely  rurroiinded  by  moun-- 
tains ; it  is  alfo  erofled  by  various  ridges  of  moun- 
tains in  ditlerent  diredlions,  a eireumfiance  whieh 
renders  the  elimate  particularly  agreeable.  It  appears  _ 
to  me,  that  there  is  no  part  of  America  where  the 
climate  would  be  more  congenial  to  the  conditutioa 
of  a native  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  frofl  in  ^ 
winter  is  more  regular,  but  not  fevercr  than  coni' 
inonly  takes  place  in  thofe  iflands.  In  fummer  the 
heat  is,  perhaps,  fomewhat  greater  ; but  there  is  not 
a night  in  the  year  that  a blanket  is  not  found  very 
comfortable.  Before  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
heat  is  greateft  ; at  that  hour  a breeze  generally 
fprings  up  from  the  mountains,  and  renders  the  air 
agreeable  the  whole  day.  Fever  and  ague  are  difor- 
ders  unknown  here,  and  the  air  is  fo  faltil)rious,  that 
]:>erfons  who  come  hither,  afflidled  with  it  from  the 
low  countiy,  towards  the  fea,  get  rid  of  it  in  a very 
fhort  time. 

In  the  wedern  part  of  the  count}’’  are  fcveral  medi- 
cinal fprings,  whereto  numbers  of  people  refort  to^ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  as  much  for  the  fake  , 
of  efcaping  the  heat  in  the  low  country  as  for  drink- 
ing the  waters.  Thofe  moft  frequented  are  called 
the  Sweet  Springs,  and  are  fituated  at  ihe  foot  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  louring  the  laft  feafon 
upwards  of  two  hundred  perfons  reforted  to  them 
with  fervants  and  horfes.  The  accommodations  at 
the  fprings  are  mod  wretched  at  piefent ; but  a fet 
of  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  have,  I underftand, 
fibce  I was  there,  purchafed  the  place,  and  are  going 
to  eredl  feverafeommodious  dwellings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  reception  of  company.  Befidcs  . 
thefe  fprings  there  are  others  in  Jackfan’s  Moun- 
tains, a ridge  which  runs  between  the  Blue  Moan- 
ing the  fame  piece  of  ground  year  after  year  till  it  is  entirely  worii 
out,  and  then  leaving  it  walte,  inltead  of  taking  fome  pa  ms  to 
improve  it  by  manure.  This  fly  is  not  known  at  prefent  fouth 
of  the  Patowmac  River,  nor  behind  the  Blue  Ridge. 
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tains  and  the  Alleghany.  One  of  the  fprings  here  is 
warna,  and  another  quite  hot ; a few  paces  from  the 
latter  a fpring  of  common  water  idlies  from  the  earth, 
but  which,  from  the  contraft,  is  generally  thought 
to  be  as  remarkable  for  its  coldnefs  as  the  water  of 
the  adjoining  bne  is  for  its  heat:  there  is  alfo  a ful- 
phur  fpring  ^near  thefe  ; leaves  of  trees  falling  into 
it  beeome  thickly  incruded  with  fulphur  in  a very 
fliort  time,  and  filver  is  turned  black  almoft  imme- 
diately. At  a future  period  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  ail  thefe  fprings  will  probably  be  accurately  afcer- 
tained  ; at  prefent  they  are  but  very  little  known. — 
As  for  the  relief  obtained  by  thofe  perfons  that  fre- 
quent the  Sweet  Springs  in  particular,  it  is  ftrongly 
conjedlured  that  they  are  more  indebted  for  it  to  the 
change  of  the  climate  than  to  the  rare  qualities  of  the 
water. 


LETTER  XVII. 


Defer ipftm  of  the  celebrated  Roch  Bridge^  and  of  an 
immenfe  Cavern — Defcript  'mi  of  the  Shenandoa  Dai- 
ley-^ Inhabit  a?its  7noJtly  Germans — Soil  and  Climate 
Obfervations  on  American  Landfeapes — Mode  of  cut^- 
ting  down  Trees — High  Road  to  Kentucky,  behind 
Blue  Meuntains — Much  frequented- — Uncouth,  in- 

quifi live  People Lexington Staunton— — Military 

Titles  very  common  in  America- — Caufes  %vhereof—rm 
Wmehejier, 

Winchefter,  May. 

After  remaining  a conliderable  time  in  Bot- 
tetourt  County,  I again  crofled  Fluvanna 
River  into  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  fo  called  from 
the  remarkable  natural  bridge  of  rock  that  is  in  it. — • 
This  bridge  Hands  about  ten  miles  from  Fluvanna 
River,  and  nearly  the  fame  diftance  from  the  Blue 
Ridge.  It  extends  acrofs  a deep  cleft  in  a moun- 
tain^ which,  by  fomc  great  convulfion  of  nature,  has 

been 
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been  fplit  alunder  from  top  to  bottom^  and  it  feems 
to  have  been  left  there  purpofcly  to  afford  a paflage 
from  one  lide  of  the  chafin  to  the  other.  The  cleft 
or  chafm  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  ig  in  feme 
places  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  deep ; the 
depth  varies  according  to  the  height  of  the  mountain,' 
being  deeped  where  the  mountain  is  mod  lofty.  The 
breadth  of  the  chafm  alfo  varies  in  different  places  ; 
but  in  every  part  it  is  uniformly  wider  at  top  than 
towards  the  bottom.  That  the  two  lides  of  the 
chafm  were  once  united  appears  very  evident,  not  only 
from  projedfing  rocks  on  the  one  dde  correfponding 
with  fuitable  cavities  on  the  other,  but  alfo  from  the 
different  drata  of  earth,  fand,  clay,  &c.  being  ex- 
adlly  dmilar  from  top  to  bottom  on  both  ddes  ; but 
by  what  great  agent  they  were  feparated,  whether  by 
fire  or  by  water,  remains  hidden  amongd  thofe  ar- 
cana of  nature  which  we  vainly  endeavour  to  deve- 
lope. 

The  arch  confids  of  a folid  mafs  of  done,  Or  of 
feveral  dones  cemented  fo  drongly  together,  that 
they  appear  but  as  one.  This  mafs,  it  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  at  the  time  that  the  hill  was  rent  afunder, 
was  drawn  acrofs  the  dffure  from  adhering  clofely  to 
one  dde,  and  being  loofened  from  its  bed  of  earth 
at  the  oppodte  one.  It  feems  as  probable,  I thinks 
that  the  mafs  of  done  formiUgUhe  arch  was  thus  for- 
cibly plucked  from  one  dde,  and  drawm  acrofs  the 
dffure,  as  that  the  hill  diould  have  remained  dif= 
united  at  this  one  fpot  from  top  to  bottom,  and  that 
a padage  fhould  afterwards  have  been  forced  through 
it  by  water.  The  road  leading  to  the  bridge  runs 
through  a thick  wood,  and  up  a hill,  having  afeended 
which,  nearly  to  the  top,  you  paufe  for  a moment  at 
dnding  a fudderi  difeonti nuance  of  the  trees  at  one 
dde;  but  the  amazement  which  dlls  the  mind  is 
great  indeed,  when,  on  going  a few  paces  towards 
the  part  which  appears  thus  open,  you  dnd  yourfelf 
on  the  brink  of  a tremendous  precipiGe,  You  invo-  ^ 
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loatarily  draw  back,  dare  around,  then  again  come 
forward  to  fatisfy  yourfelf  that  what  you  have  feen  is 
real,  and  not  the  illiillons  of  fancy.  You  now  per- 
ceive, that  you  are  upon  the  top  of  the  bridge,  to 
the  very  edge  of  which,  on  one  fide,  you  may  ap- 
proach with  fafety,  and  look  down  into  the  abyts, 
being  prote6led  from  falling  by  a parapet  of  fixed 
rocks.  The  walls,  as  it  were,  of  the  bridge  at  this 
tide  are  fo  perpendicular,  that  a perfon  leaning  over 
the  parapet  of  rock  might  let  fall  a plummet  from  the 
hand  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  chafm.  On  the  oppo- 
fite  (ide  this  is,  not  the  cafe,  nor  is  there  any  parapet ; 
but  from  the  edge  of  the  road,  which  runs  over  the 
bridge,  is  a gradual  Hope  to  the  brink  of  the  chafm, 
upon  which  it  is  fomewhat  dangerous  to  venture. — 
This  dope  is  thickly  covered  with  large  trees,  prin- 
cipally cedars  and  pines.  The  oppofite  lide  was  alfo 
well  furniiiied  with  trees  formerly,  but  all  tbofe  that 
grew  near  the  edge  of  the  bridge  have  been  cut  down 
by  different  people,  for  the  fake  of  feeing  them  tumble 
to  the  bottom.  Before  the  trees  were  dedroyed 
in  tins  manner  you  might  have  pafied  over  the  bridge 
without  having  had  any  idea  of  being  upon  it ; for 
the  breadth  of  it  is  no  lefs  than  eighty  feet.  The  road 
runs  nearly  in  the  middle,  and  is  frequented  daily 
by  waggons. 

At  the  didance  of  a few  yards  from  the  bridge,  a 
narrow  path  appears,  winding  along  the  ddes  of  the 
ddlire,  amidd  imraenfe- rocks  and  trees,  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bridge.  Here  the  dupendous  arch  ap- 
pears in  all  its  glory,  and  feeins  to  touch  the  very 
Ikies.  To  behold  it  without  rapture,  indeed,  is  im- 
poffible ; 'and  the  more  critically  it  is  examined,  the 
more  beautiful  and  the  more  furpridng  does  it  ap- 
pear. The  height  of  the  bridge  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet  is  two  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  by  admea- 
furement  with  a line,  the  thicknefs  of  the  arch  forty 
feet,  the  fpan  of  the  arch  at  top  ninety  feet,  and  the 
diftaoce  betweeen  the  abutments  at  bottom  fifty  feet. 

The 
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The  abutments  con  fid  of  a folid  roafs  of  limedone  on 
either  fide,  and,  together  with  the  arch,  feern  as  if 
they  had  been  chifelcd  out  by  the  hand  of  art,  A 
fmall  dream,  called  Cedar  Creek,  running  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dlfare,  over  a bed  of  rocks,  adds  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  fcenc. 

The  ddhre  takes  a very  fudden  turn  jud  above  the 
bridge,  according  to  the  coiirfe  of  the  dream,  fo  that 
when  you  dand  below,  and  look  under  the  arch, 
the  view  is  intercepted  at  the  didance  of  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  bridge.  Mr.  Jefferfon’s  datement, 
in  his  Notes,  that  the  dfTare  continues  drait,  termi- 
nating with  a pleating  view  of  the  North  Mountains, 
is  quite  erroneous.  The  tides  of  the  chafm  are  thickly 
covered  in  every  part  with  trees,  excepting  where  the 
huge  rocks  of  iimedone  appear. 

Betide  this  view  from  below,  the  bridge  is  feen  to 
very  great  advantage  from  a pinnacle  of  rocks,  about 
fifty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  dtfure ; for  here  not 
only  the  arch  is  feen  in  all  its  beauty,  but  the  fpec- 
tator  is  im pretied  in  the  mod  forcible  manner  with 
ideas  of  its  grandeur,  from  being  enabled  at  the  fame 
time  to  look  down  into  the  profound  gulph  over 
which  it  patfes. 

About  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Rock 
Bridge,  and  alfo  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  there 
is  another  very  remarkable  natural  ciiriotity  ; this  is  a 
large  cavern,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
name  of  Maddifon’s  Cave.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
mountain,  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  which 
is  fo  deep  on  one  fide,  that  a perfon  danding  on  the 
top  of  it,  might  eafiiy  throw  a pebble  into  the  river, 
which  flows  round  the  bafe  ; the  oppodte  dde  of  it  is, 
however,  very  eafy  of  afeent,  and  on  this  dde  the  path 
leading  to  the  cavern  runs,  excepting  for  the  lad 
twenty  yards,  when  it  fuddenly*  turns  along  the  deep 
part  of  the  mountain,  which  is  extremely  rugged,  and 
covered  with  immenfe  rocks  and  trees  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  mouth  of  the  cavern,  on  this  deep  fide, 
h 3 about 
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about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up,  is  guarded  by  a huge 
pendent  ftone,  which  feeins  ready  to  drop  every  in- 
liant,  and  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  ftoop  under  it,  with- 
out reflecling  with  a certain  degree  of  awe,  that  were 
it  to  drop,  nothing  could  fave  you  from  perifhing 
within  the  dreary  walls  of  that  rnanlion  to  wdiich  it 
affords  an  entrance. 

Preparatory  to  entering,  the  guide,  whom  I had 
procured  from  a neighbouring  houfe,  lighted  the  ends 
of  three  or  four  fplinters  of  pitch  pine,  a large  bundle 
of  which  he  had  brought  with  him  : they  burn  out 
very  faft,  but  while  they  laft  are  mpft  excellent  torches. 
The  lire  he  brought  along  with  him,  by  means  of  a 
bit  of  green  hiccory  wood,  wdiich,  when,  once  lighted, 
will  burn  flowly  vyithout  any  blaze  till  the  whole  is 
confumed. 

The  firft  apartment  you  enter  is  about  twenty-five 
feet  high,  and  fifteen  broad,  and  extends  a confider- 
able  way  to  the  right  and  left,  the  floor  afeending 
towards  the  former  ; here  it  is  very  moift,  from  the 
quantity  of  w^ater  continually  trickling  from  the  roof. 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  which  fiood  at  67^  in  the 
air,  fell  to  01^  in  this  room.  A few  yards  tp  the  left, 
on  the  fide  oppofite  to  you  on  entering,  a paffage 
prefents  itfclf,  which  leads  to  a fort  of  anti-chamber 
as  it  w^ere,  from  whence  you  proceed  into  the  found 
room,  fo  named  from  the  prodigious  reverberation  of 
the  found  of  a voice  or  mpfical  infirument  at  the  in- 
fide.  This  room  is  about  twenty  feet  fquare  ; it  is 
arched  at  top,  and  th^  fidcs  of  it,  as  tvell  as  of  that 
apartment  which  you  firfi  enter,  are  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  fialadlites.  Returning  from  hertce  into 
the  anti-chamber,  and  afterwards  taking  two  or  three 
turns  to  the  right  and  left,  you  enter  a long  pafiage 
about  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  pprhaps  about  fifteen  in 
' height  perpendicularly  ; but  if  it  was  meafured  from 
the  floor  to  the  higbefi  part  of  the  roof  obliquely, 
the  difiance  would  be  found  much  greater,  as  the 
p'alls  on  both  lides  fiope  very  confidcrably,  and  finally 
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n)eet  at  top.  This  patllige  defccnds  very  rapidly,  and 
is,  I iTioiiId  fuppofe,  about  iixty  yards  long.  Towards 
the  end  it  narrows  confiderably,  and  terminates  in  a 
pool  of  dear  water,  about  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
How  far  this  pool  extends  it  is  impollible  to  fiy.  A 
canoe  was  once  brought  down  by  a party,  for  the 
purpofe  of  examination,  but  they  faid,  that  after  pro- 
ceeding a little  way  upon  the  water  the  canoe  would 
not  tioat,  and  they  were  forced  to  return.  Their 
fears,  mod;  probably,  led  them  to  fancy  it  was  fo.  I 
fired  a piftol  with  a ball  over  the  water,  but  the  re- 
j)ort  was  echoed  from  the  after  part  of  the  cavern, 
and  not  from  that  part  beyond  the  water,  fo  that  1 
fhould  not  fuppofethe  paflage  extended  much  farther 
than  could  be  traced  with  the  eye.  The  walls  of  this 
paflage  confiit  of  a folid  rock  of  limeflone  on  each 
fide,  which  appears  to  have  been  feparated  by  fome 
convulfion.  d'he  floor  is  of  a deep  fandy  earth,  and 
it  has  repeatedly  been  dug  up  for  the  piirpofe  of  get- 
ting falt-petre,  with  which  the  earth  is  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated. The  earth,  after  being  dug  up,  is  mixed 
with  water,  and  when  the  groffer  particles  fall  to  the 
bottom,  the  water  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated  ; from 
the  refidue  the  filtpctre  is  procured.  There  are  many 
other  caverns  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  alfo  farther 
to  the  weftward,  in  Virginia  ; from  all  of  them  great 
quantities  of  laltpetre  are  thus  obtained.  The  gun- 
powder made  with  it,  in  the  back  country,  forma  a 
principal  article  of  commerce,  and  is  fent  to  Philadel- 
phia in  exchange  for  European  manufadlures. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  way  down  this  long  paf- 
fage,  juft  deferibed,  is  a large  aperture  in  the  wali  on 
the  right,  leading  to  another  apartment,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  about  ten  feet  below  the  floor  of  fhe  paf- 
lage,  and  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  get  down  into  it,  as 
the  fides  are  very  fteep  and  extremely  flippery;.  This 
is  the  largeft  and  mofl  beautiful  room  in  the  whole 
cavern  ; it  is  fomewhat  of  an  oval  form,  about  fixty 
feet  in  length,  thirty  in  breadth,  and  in  fome  parts 
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nearly  fifty  feet  high.  The  petiifa'611ons  formed  by 
the  water  dropping  from  above  are  mod  beautiful,  and 
hang  down  from  the  ceiling  in  the  form  of  elegant 
drapery,  the  folds  of  which  arc  f milar  to  what  thofc 
of  large  blankets  or  carpets  would  be  if  fufpended  by 
one  corner  in  a lofty  room.  If  druck  with  a dick  a 
deep  hollow  found  is  produced,  which  echoes  through 
the  vaults  of  the  cavern.  In  other  parts  of  this  room 
the  petrifadions  have  commenced  at  the  bottom,  and 
formed  in  pillars  of  different  heights  ; fomc  of  them 
reach  nearly  to  the  roof  If  you  go  to  a remote  part 
of  this  apartment,  and  leave  a perfon  with  a lighted 
torch  moving  about  amid  ft  thefc  pillars,  a thoufand 
imaginary  forms  prefent  themfelves,  and  you  might 
almoft  fancy  yourfelf  in  the  infernal  regions,  with 
fpedres  and  monders  on  every  fide,  d'he  door  of  this 
room  dopes  down  gradually  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  terminates  in  a pool  of  waicr,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  on  a level  with  that  at  the  end.  of  the  long 
padiige  ; from  their  dtuation  it  is  mioft  probable  that 
they  communicate  together.  The  thermometer  which 
I had  with  me  dood,  in  the  remoted  part  of  this 
chamber,  at  55^.  From  hence  we  returned  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  on  coming  into  the  light 
it  appeared  as  if  we  really  had  been  in  the  infernal 
regions,  for  our  faces,  hands,  and  clothes  were  fmut- 
ted  all  over,  every  part  of  the  cave  being  covered  with 
foot  from  the  fmoke  of  the  pine  torches  which  are  fo 
often  carried  in.  The  fmoke  from  the  pitch  pine  is 
particularly  thick  and  heavy.  Before  this  cave  was 
much  vidted,  and  the  walls  blackened  by  the  fmoke, 
its  beauty,  I was  told  by  fome  of  the  old  inhabitants, 
was  great  indeed,  for  the  petridudions  on  the  roof 
and  walls  are  all  of  the  dead  white  kind. 

The  country  immediately  behind  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, between  Bottetourt  County  and  the  Patowmae 
River,  is  agreeably  diverdded  with  hill  and  dale,  and 
abounds  with  extendve  tradls  of  rich  land.  The  low 
grounds  bordering  upon  the  Shenandoah  River,  which 
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runs  contiguous  to  the  Blue  Bridge  for  upwards  of 
one  hundred  miles,  are  in  particular  diflinguifhecl  for 
their  fertility.  Thefe  low  grounds  are  thofe  which, 
ftridlly  fpeaking,  conftitutc  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
'though  in  general  the  country  lying  for  fcveral  miles 
diftant  from  the  river,  and  in  fome  parts  very  hilly, 
goes  under  that  name.  The  natural  herbage  is  not 
fo  tine  here  as  in  Bottetourt  County,  but  when  clover 
is  once  fown  it  grows  mod  luxuriantly  ; wheat  alfo  is 
produced  in  as  plentiful  crops  as  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Tobacco  is  not  raif:d  excepting  for 
private  ule,  and  but  little  Indian  corn  is  fown,  as  it 
is  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  nightly  frolls,  which 
are  common  in  the  fpring. 

The  climate  here  is  not  fo  warm  as  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country,  on  the  caftern  fide  of  the  moun- 
tains ; but  it  is  by  no  means  fo  temperate  as  in  Bot- 
tetourt County,  which,  from  being  environed  with 
ridges  of  mountains,  is  conftantly  refrethed  with  cool- 
ing breezes  during  fummer,  and  in  the  winter  is  fhel- 
tered  from  the  keen  blatls  from  the  north  wefl. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  to  the  weft  of  the 
mountains,  is  inCreafing  moft  rapidly  in  population. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchefter  it  is  fo  thickly 
fettled,  and  confequently  fo  much  cleared,  th.at  wood 
is  now  beginning  to  bethought  valuable  ; the  farmers 
are  obliged  frequently  to  fend  ten  or  fifteen  miles  even 
for  their  fence  rails.  It  is  only,  however,  in  this  par- 
ticular neighbourhood  that  the  country  is  fo  much 
improved  ; in  other  places  there  are  immenfe  trails 
of  woodlands  ftill  remaining,  and  in  general  the  hills 
are  all  left  uncleared.  The  hills  being  thus  left  co- 
vered with  trees  is  a circumftance  which  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  intermixed  with  ex- 
extenfive  fields  clothed  with  the  richeft  verdure,  and 
watered  by  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Shenandoah 
Rivet,  a variety  of  pleating  landfcapes  are  prefented 
to  the  eye  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  route  from 
Bottetourt  to  the  Patowmac,  many  of  which  are  con- 
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liderably  heightened  by  the  appearance  of.  the  Blue 
Mountains  in  the  back  ground. 

With  regard  to  thefe  landfcap.es  however,  and  to 
American  landfcapes  in  general,  it  is  to  be  obferved,, 
that  th-cir  beauty  is  much  impaired  by  the  unpidtu- 
refque  appearance  of  the  angular  fences,  and  of  the 
flifF  wooden  houfes,  which  have  at  a little  diftance  a 
heavy,,  dull,  and  gloomy  afpedt.  The  humps  of  the 
trees  alfo,  on  land  newly  cleared,  are  moll  difagree- 
able  objedls,  wherewith  the  eye  is  continually  alTailed. 
When  trees  are  felled  in  America,  they  are  never  cut 
down  clofe  to  the  ground,  but  the  trunks  are  left 
handing  two  or  three  feet  high  ; for  it  is  found  that 
a woodman  can  cut  down  many  more  in  a day,  hand- 
ing with  a gentle  inclination  of  the  Body,  th^n  if  he 
were  to  hoop  fo  as  to  apply  his  axe  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tree  ; it  does  not  make  any  difference  either  to 
the  farmer,  whether  the  hump  is  left  twq  or  three 
feet  high,  or  whether  it  is  cut  down  level  with  the 
ground,  as  in  each  cafe  it  would  equally  be  a hin- 
dnince  to  the  plough.  Thefe  humps  ufually  decay  in 
the  courfe  of  feven  or  eight  years  ; fometirnes  how- 
ever fooner,  fometirnes  later,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  timber.  They  never  throw  up  fuckers,  as 
humps  of  trees  would  do  in  England  if  left  in  that 
manner. 

The  cultivated  lands  in  this  country  are  mohly 
parcelled  out  in  fmall  portions  ; there  are  no  perfons 
here,  as  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains,  poffeff- 
ing  large  farms  ; nor  are  there  any  eminently  dihin- 
giiiflied  by  their  education  or  knowledge  from  the 
reh  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Poverty  alfo  is  as  much 
unknown  in  this  country  as  great  wealth.  Each  man 
owns  the  houfe  he  lives  in  and  the  land  which  he 
cultivates,  and  every  one  appears  to  be  in  a happy 
hate  of  mediocrity,  and  unambitious  of  a more  ele- 
vated fituation  than  what  he  hirnfelf  enjoys. 

The  free  inhabitants  confift  for  the  moft  part  of 
Germans,  who  here  maintain  the  fame  charader  as, 
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m Pennlylvania  and  the  other  dates  where  they  have 
Icttled.  About  one  lixth  of  the  people^  on  an  average, 
arc  Haves,  but  in  fome  of  the  counties  the  proportion 
is  much  lefs  ; in  Rockbridge  the  Haves  do  not  amount 
to  iDore  than  an  eleventh,  and  in  Shenandoah  County 
not  to  more  than  a twentieth  part  of  the  whole. 

Between  FincaHle  and  the  Patowmac  there  are  fe- 
vcral  towns,  as  Lexington,  Staunton,  Newmarket, 
Vv'oodUock,  WinchcHer,  StraH^urgh,  and  fome  others. 
Thefe  towns  ail  itand  on  the  great  road,  running 
north  and  fouth  behind  the  Blue  JVIountains,  and 
which  is  the  high  road  from  the  northern  Hates  to 
Kentucky. 

As  I paifed  along  it,  I met  with  great  numbers  of 
people  from  Kentucky  and  the  new  Hate  of  Tenaffeo 
going  towards  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  with, 
many  others  going  in  a contrary  diredlion,  to  ex- 
“ plore,”  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  to  fcarch  for  lands 
conveniently  Htuated  for  new  fettlements  in  the 
weUern  country.  Idiefc  people  all  travel  on  horfe- 
back,  with  piftols  or  fwords,  and  a large  blanket  fold- 
ed up  under  their  faddle,  which  laH  they  ufc  for  Beep- 
ing in  when  obliged  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  woods. 
There  is  but  little  oceaHon  for  arms  now  that  peace^ 
has  been  made  with  the  Indians  ; but  formerly  it  ufed 
to  be  a very  ferlous  undertaking  to  go  by  this  route 
to  Kentucky,  and  travellers  w^ere  always  obliged  to 
go  forty  or  fifty  in  a party,  and  well  prepared  for  de- 
fence. It  would  be  Hill  dangerous  for  any  perfon  to 
venture  Hngly  ; but  if  five  or  fix  travel  together,  they 
are  pe.rfedtly  fecure.  There  are  houfes  now  fcattered 
along  nearly  the  whole  way  from  FincaHle  ta  Lex- 
ington in  Kentucky,  fo  that  it  is  not  ncceffary  to  Heap 
more  than  two  or  three  nights  in  the  woods  in  going 
there.  Of  all  the  uncouth  human  beings  I met  with 
in  America,  thefe  people  from  the  weHern  country 
were  the  moH  fo  ; their  curioHty  was  boundlefs.  Fre- 
guently  have  I been  Hopped  abruptly  by  one  of  them 
hi  a folitary  part  of  the  road,  and  in  fuch  a manner, 
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that  had  it  been  in  another  countrv,  I flioidd  have 
imagined  it  vras  a highwayman  that  was  going  to  de- 
mand my  purfe^  and  without  any  farther  preface, 
alked  where  I came  from  ? if  I was  acquainted  with 
any  news  ? where  bound  to  } and  linaliy,  my  name  ? 

• — Stop,  Miflcr  1 why  I guefs  now  you  be  coming 
from  the  new  itate.”  No,  Sir/’ — Why  then  I 
guefs  as  how  you  be  coming  from  Keotuc.^”  No, 
Sir/’ — Oh  ! w^by  then,  pray  now  where  might 
you  be  coming  from  ?”  From  the  low.  country/’ 
_Wby  yon  muft  have  heard  all  the  news  then  ; 
pray  now,  Milter,  what  might  the  price  of  bacon 
be  in  tbofe  parts  ?”  Upon  my  word,  my  friend,  I 
can’t  inform  you/’— Aye,  aye  ; I fee,  Mider,  you 
be’n’t  one  of  os ; pray  now,  Mider,  what  might 
your  name  be?” — A dranger  going  the  fame  way 
is  fore  of  having  the  company  of  thefe  worthy  people, 
fo  dedrous  of  information,  as  far  as  the  next  tavern, 
where  he  is  feldom  fiiffered  to  remain  for  dve  mi- 
nutes, till  he  is  again  aflailed  by  a freth  fet  with  the 
fame  qoedions. 

The  drd  town  you  come  to,  going  northward 
from  Bottetoort  county,  is  Lexington,  a neat  little 
place,  that  did  contain  about  one  hundred  houfes, 
a coort'houfe,  and  gaol ; but  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  dedroyed  by  dre  juPt  before  I got  there.  Great 
numbers  of  Irifh  are  fettled  in  this  place*  Thirty 
miles  farther  on  ftands  Staunton.  This  town  carries 
on  a condderable  trade  with  the  back  country,  and 
contains  nearly  two  hundred  dwellings,  modly  built 
of  done,  together  with  a church.  This  was  the  lird; 
place  on  the  entire  road  from  Lynehborgh,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  didant,  and  which  I was  about 
ten  days  in  travelling,  where  I was  not  able  to  get  a 
bit  of  frefii  meat,  excepting  indeed  on  paffing  the 
Blue  Mountains,  where  they  brought  me  fome  veni- 
fon  that  had  been  jud  killed.  I went  on  fifty  miles 
further,  from  Staunton,  before  I got  any  again. 
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Sidted  pork,  boiled  with  turnip  tops  by  way  of  greens, 
or  fried  bacon,  or  fried  faltcd  filh,  with  warm  failad, 
drefied  with  vinegar  and  the  melted  flit  which  re-- 
mains  in  the  frying-pan  after  drelling  the  bacon,  is 
the  only  food  to  be  got  at  moft  of  the  taverns  in  this 
country  ; in  fpring  it  is  the  conftant  food  of  the 
|>eople  in  the  country^  and  indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  ye.ar,  I am  told,  failed  meat  is  what  they  moft 
generally  ufe. 

In  every  part  of  x\mcrica  a European  is  furprifed  at 
finding  fo  many  men  with  military  titles,  and  Hill 
more  fo  at  feeing  fiicb  mmibers  of  them  employed 
in  capacities  apparently  fo  ioconiident  with  their 
rank;  for  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  fee  a captain  in 
the  (hape  of  a waggoner,  a colonel  the  driver  of  a 
llage-coach,  or  a general  dealing  out  a penny  rib- 
bond  behind  his  counter  ; but  no  where,  1 believe, 
is  is  there  fuch  a fuperfiuity  of  thefe  militafy  perfon- 
ages  as  in  the  little  town  of  Staunton  ; there  is  hardly 
a decent  perfon  in  it,  excepting  lawyers  and  medical 
men,  but  what  is  a colonel,  a major,  or  a captain. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows  : in  America, 
every  freeman,  from  the  age  of  (ixteen  to  fifty  years, 
whofe  occupation  does  not  abiblutely  forbid  it,  miifi; 
enrol  himfelf  in  the  militia.  In  Virginia  alone,  the 
militia  amounts  to  about  fixty-two  thoufand  men, 
and  it  is  divided  into  four  diviiions  and  feventeeu 
brigades,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a general  and 
other  officers.  Were  there  no  other  officers,  there- 
fore, excepting  thofe  adlually  belonging  to  the  mili- 
tia, the  number  mu  ft  be  very  great;  but  independent 
of  the  militia,  there  are  alfo  volunteer  corps  in  moO: 
of  the  towns,  which  have  likewife  their  refpedlive 
officers.  In  Staunton  there  are  two  of  thefe  corps, 
one  of  cavalry,  the  other  of  artillery.  Thefe  are 
formed  chiefly  of  men  who  find  a certain  degree  of 
amufement  in  exerciflng  as  foldiers,  and  who  are 
aifo  induced^to  aflbeiate  by  the  vanity  of  appearing 
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in  regimentals.  The  militia  is  riot  aflembled  oftenef 
than  once  in  two  or  three  months;  and  as  it  rcfts 
with  every  individual  to  provide  himfelf  with  arm's 
and  accoutrements,  and  no  flrefs  being  laid  upon 
coming  in  uniform,  the  appearance  of  the  men  is 
not  very  military.  Numbers  alfo  of  the  officers  of 
thefe  volunteer  corps,  and  of  the  militia,  are  refign- 
ing  every  day  ; and  if  a man  has  been  a captain  or  a 
colonel  but  one  day  either  in  the  one  body  or  the 
other,  it  feems  to  be  an  elfablifhed  rule  that  he  is  to 
liave  nominal  rank  the  red  of  his  life.  Added  to  al!, 
there  are  feveral  officers  of  the  old  continental  army, 
neither  in  the  militia  nor  in  the  volunteer  corps. 

Winchefter  dands  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Staunton,  and  is  the  larged  town  in  the 
United  States  on  the  wedern  fide  of  the  Blufe 
Mountains.  The  houfes  are  edimated  at  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  arid  the  inhabitants  at  two  thoufand. 
There  are  four  churches  in  thig  town,  which,  as  well 
as  the  houfes,  are  plainly  built.  The  dreets  are  re- 
gular, but  very  narrow.  There  is  nothing  particu- 
larly deferving  of  attention  in  this  place,  nor  indeed 
in  any  of  the  other  fmall  towns  which  have  been 
mentioned,  none  of  them  containing  more  than 
feventy  houfes  each. 
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Defcription  of  the  Faffage  of  Paiowmac  and  Shenandoah 
Rivers  thrmgh  a Freak  in  the  Bine  Mountams. — ^ 
Some  Ohfervatwns  on  Mr,  Jefferfori  s Account  of  the 
Scene — Summary  Accoimt  of  Maryland — Arrival  at 
Philadelphia^Remarks  on  the  Climate  ^ the  United 
States — State  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  during  the 
Heat  of  Summer — Difficulty  of  preferving  Butter^ 
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Milh,  Meat,  Fljh,  &ce.— General  Ufe  of  Ice— Of 
the  J Finds — State  of  Weather  in  America  defends 
greatly  iifoii  them, 

Philadelphia,  June. 

Having  traverfed^  in  various  cliredHons,  the 
country  to  the  weft  of  the  Blue  mountains  in 
Virginia^  I came  to  the  Patowmac,  at  the  place  where 
that  river  paftes  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  Mr. 
Jefterfon,  in  his  notes  upon  Virginia,  has  reprefented. 
as  one  of  the  moft  ftupendous  fcencs  in  nature,  and 
worth  a voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic.”  The  ap-> 
proach  towards  the  place  is  wild  and  romantic.  After 
crofting  a number  of  fmall  hills,  wdiich  rife  one  above 
the  other  in  fuccefiion,  you  at  laft  perceive  the  break 
in  the  Blue  Ridge ; at  the  fame  time  the  road  fud- 
denly  turning,  winds  down  a long  and  fteep  hill^ 
lhaded  with  lofty  trees,  whofe  branches  unite  over 
your  head.  On  one  ftde  of  the  road  there  are  large 
heaps  of  rocks  above  you,  which  feem  to  threaten 
deftrudlion  to  any  one  that  palfes  under  them  j on 
the  other,  a deep  precipice  prefents  itfelf,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  heard  the  roaring  of  the  waters,  that 
are  coneealed  from  the  eye  by  the  thickneis  of  the 
foliage.  Towards  the  end  of  this  hill,  about  fixty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  ftands  a tavern  and 
a few  honfes,  and  from  fome  fields  in  the  rear  of 
them  the  paflage  of  the  river  through  the  mountain 
is,  r think,  feen  to  the  beft  advantage. 

The  Patowmac  on  the  left  comes  winding  along 
through  a fertile  country  towards  the  mountain  ; on 
the  right  flows  the  Shenandoah  : uniting  together  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain^  they  roll  on  through  the 
gap  ; then  fuddenly  expanding  to  the  breadth  of 
about  four  hundred  yards,  they  pafs  on  towards  the 
fea,  and  are  finally  loft  to  the  view  amidft  furround- 
ing hills.  The  rugged  appearance  of  the  fides  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  river,  and  the  large  rocks  that 
lie  fcattered  about  at  the  bottom,  many  of  which 
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have  evidently  been  fplit  afiinderby  foine  great  con- 
vulfion,  are  monuments,”  as  Mr.  JefFerfon  obfcrves, 
“ of  the  war  that  has  taken  place  at  this  fpot  between 
^ rivers  and  mountains;  and  at  firft  fight  they  lead 
“ us  into  an  opinion,  that  mountains  were  created 
before  rivers  began  to  flow  ; that  the  waters  of  the 
Patowmiac  and  Shenandoah  were  dammed  up  for  a 
time  by  tlie  Blue  Ridge,  but  continuing  to  rife,, 
that  they  at  length  broke  through  at  this  fpot,  and 
tore  the  mountain  afundefr  from  its  fummit  to  its 
bafe.”  Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  Blue  Ridge  could 
be  again  made  entire,  an  immenfe  body  of  water 
would  be  formed  on  the  wefiern  fide  of  it,  by  the 
Shenandoah  and  Patowmac  rivers,  and  this  body  of 
water  would  be  deepeft,  and  confequently  would  a6t 
with  more  force  in  Tapping  a pafiage  for  itfelf  through 
the  mountain  at  the  identical  fpot  where  the  gap  now 
is  than  at  any  other,  for  this  is  the  lowefi;  fpot  in  a 
very  extended  tradl  of  country.  A glance  at  the 
map  will  be  fufficient  to  fatisfy  any  perfon  on  this 
point ; it  will  at  once  be  feen,  that  all  the  rivers  of 
the  adjacent  country  bend  their  courfes  hitherwards. 
Whether  the  ridge,  however,  was  left  originally  en- 
tire, or  whether  a break  w^as  left  in  it  for  the  pafiage 
of  the  rivers,  it  is  impoffible  at  this  day  to  afeertain ; 
but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  tides  of  the  gap  have 
been  reduced  to  their  prefent  rugged  ftate  by  fome 
great  inundation.  Indeed,  fuppofing  that  the  Pa- 
towmack  and  Shenandoah  ever  rofe  during  a flood, 
a common  circumfiance  in  fpring  and  autumn,  only 
equally  high  with  what  James  River  did  in  17Q5, 
that  is  fifteen  feet  above  their  ufual  level,  fuch  a cir- 
cumftance  might  have  oecafionecl  a very  material  al- 
teration in  the  appearance  of  the  gap. 

The  Blue  Ridge,  on  each  fide  of  the  Patowmac, 
is  formed,  from  the  foundation  to  the  fummit,  of 
large  rocks  depofited  in  beds  of  rich  foftearth.  This 
earth  is  very  readily  wafhed  away,  and  in  that  cafe  the 
rocks  confequently  become  loofe  ; indeed,  they  arc 
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frequently  loofencd  even  by  heavy  fliov/ers  of  rain. 

A proof  of  this  came  within  my  ovvn  obi'ervation, 
which  I ihall  never  forget.  It  had  been  raining  ex* 
ceffively  hard  the  whole  morning  of  that  day  on  which 
I arrived  at  this  place  ; the  evening  however  was  very 
fine^  and  being  anxious  to  behold  the  fcenc  in  every 
point  of  view,  I eroded  the  river,  and  afeended  the 
mountain  at  a deep  part  on  the  oppofite  tide,  where 
there  was  no  path,  arid  many  large  projedling  rocks^ 

I had  walked  up  about  fifty  yards,  when  a large  done 
that  I fet  my  foot  upon,  and  whieh  appeared  to  me 
pcrfedlly  drm,  all  at  onee  gave  way  ; it  had  been 
loofened  by  the  rain,  and  brought  down  dich  a heap 
of  others  with  it  in  its  fall,  with  fueh  a tremendous 
noife  at  the  fame  time,  that  I thought  the  whole 
mountain  was  coming  upon  me,  and  expedled  every 
moment  to  be  dafhed  to  pieces.  I did  down  about 
twenty  feet,  and  then  luckily  caught  hold  of  the 
branch  of  a tree,  by  which  I clung  ; but  the  dones 
dill  continued  to  roll  down  heap  after  heap  ; feveral 
times,  likewife,  after  all  had  been  dill 'for  a minute  or 
two,  they  again  began  to  fall  with  increafed  violence. 

In  this  date  of  fufpenfe  I was  kept  for  a confiderable 
time,  not  knowing  but  that  fome  done  larger  than, 
the  red  might  give  way,  and  carry  dov/n  with  it 
even  the  tree  by  which  I held.  Unacquainted  al fo 
with  the  paths  of  the  mountain,  there  feemed  to  me 
to  be  no  other  way  of  getting  down,  excepting  over 
the  fallen  dones,  a way  which  I contemplated  with 
horror.  Night,  however,  was  coming  on  very  fad  ^ 
it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  quit  the  dtuation  I vvas 
in,  and  fortunately  I got  to  the  bottom  without  re-  ' 
ceiving  any  further  injury  than  twO'  oc  three  dight 
contudons  on  my  hips  and  elbows.  The  people  con- 
gratulated me  when  I came  back  on  my  efcape,  and 
informed  me,  that  the  dones  very  commonly  gave 
way  in  this  manner  after  heavy  falls  of  rain  ; but  on 
the  didblution  of  a large  body  of  fnow,  irnmenfe  rocks, 
they  faid,  would  fometimes  roll  down  with  a cradi 
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that  might  be  heard  for  miles.  The  confequences 
then  of  a large  rock  towards  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain being  undermined  by  a floods  and  giving  way, 
may  be  very  readily  imagined : the  rock  above  it, 
robbed  of  its  fupport,  would  alfo  fall ; this  would 
bring  down  with  it  numbers  of  others  with  which  it 
was  connedled,  and  thus  a difruption  would  be  pro- 
duced from  the  bafe  to  the  very  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  paflage  of  the  rivers  through  the  ridge  at  this 
place  is  certainly  a curious  fcene,  and  deferving  of 
attention  ; but  I am  far  from  thinking  with  Mr.  Jef- 
ferfon,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  flupendous  fcenes 
in  nature,  and  worth  a voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic 
nor  has  it  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  any  perfon  that 
had  been  a fpe6lator  of  the  fcene,  after  reading  his 
defcription  of  it,  but  what  alfo  differed  with  him  very 
materially  in  opinion.  To  find  numberlefs  fcenes 
more  ffupendous,  it  would  be  needlefs  to  go  farther 
than  Wales.  A river,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  that  country,  equal  in  fize  to  the  Patowmac  ; 
but  many  are  to  be  feen  there  rufhing  over  their 
Ifony  beds  with  much  more  turbulence  and  impetu- 
ofity  than  either  the  Patowmac  or  Shenandoah  : the 
rocks,  the  precipices,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  at  this  place  are  diminutive  and  uninterefling 
alfo,  compared  with  thofe  which  abound  in  that  coun- 
try. Indeed,  from  every  part  of  Mr.  Jefferfon’s  de- 
fcription, it- appears  as  if  he  had  behdd  the  fcene, 
not  in  its  prefent  flate,  but  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  difruption  happened,  and  when  every  thing  was 
in  a date  of  tumult  and  confufion. 

After  eroding  the  Patowmac,  I paded  on  to  Fre- 
deric in  Maryland,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  from  thence  to  Baltimore.  The  country  between 
Frederic  and  Baltimore  is  by  no  means  fo  rich  as  that 
weft  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  it  is  tolerably  well  culti- 
vated. Iron  and  copper  arc  found  here  in  many 
places.  No  works  of  any  confequence  have  as  yet 
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been  eftabliflicd  for  the  manufadlure  of  copper,  but 
there  are  feveral  extenhvc  iron  works.  The  iron  is 
of  a remarkably  tough  quality  ; indeed,  throughout 
the  dates  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pcnnlylvania, 
it  is  generally  fo  ; and  the  utendls  made  of  i^t,  as  pots, 
kettles,  &c.  though  caft  much  thinner  than  ufual  in 
England,  will  admit  of  being  pitched  into  the  carts, 
and  thrown  about,  without  any  danger  of  being 
broken.  The  forges  and  furnaces  are  all  worked  by 
negroes,  who  feem  to  be  particularly  fuited  to  fuch 
an  occupation,  not  only  on  account  of  their  fable  com- 
plexions, but  becaufe  they  can  fuftain  a much  greater 
degree  of  heat  than  white  perfons  without  any  incon- 
venience. In  the  hotted  days  in  fummer  they  are 
never  without  fires  in  their  huts. 

The  flirms  and  plantations  in  Maryland’ confid,  in 
general,  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  thoufand  acres. 
In  the  upper  parts  of  the  date,  towards  the  mountains, 
the  land  is  divided  into  fmall  portions.  Grain  is 
what  is  principally  cultivated,  and  there  are  few  daves. 
In  the  lower  parts  of  the  date,  and  in  this  part  of  the 
country  between  Frederic  and  Baltimore,  the  planta- 
tions are  extendve  ; large  quantities  of  tobacco  are 
raifed,  and  the  labour  is  performed  almod  entirely  by- 
negroes.  The  perfons  redding  upon  thefe  large 
plantations  live  very  dmilar  to  the  planters  in  Vir- 
ginia : all  of  them  have  their  de wards  ,^nd  overfeers, 
and  they  give  thernfelves  butJittle  trouble  about  the 
management  of  their  lands.  As  in  Virginia,  the 
clothing  for  the  daves,  and  mod  of  the  implements 
for  hulbandry,  are  manufactured  on  each  edate.  The 
quarters  of  the  daves  are  dtuated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  principal  dwelling  houfe,  which  gives  the 
reddence  of  every  planter  the  appearance  of  a little 
village,  jud  the  fame  as  in  Virginia.  The  houfes  are 
for  the  mod  part  built  of  wood,  and  painted  with 
Spanifh  brown  ; and  in  front  there  is  generally  a long 
porch  painted  white. 

From  Baltimore  I returned  to  Philadelphia,  where 
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I arrived  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  after  having 
been  abfent  about  three  months.  During  the  whole 
of  that  period  the  weather  had  been  extremely  vari- 
able, fcarcely  ever  remaining  alike  four  days  together. 

As  early  as  the  fourteenth  of  March,  in  Pennfylvania, 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  flood  at  65®  at  noon  day, 
though  not  more  than  a week  before  it  had  been  fo 
low  as  14®.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  Mary- 
land, I fcarcely  ever  obferved  it  higher  than  50®  at 
noon  : the  evenings  were  always  cold,  and  the  wea- 
ther was  fqually  and  wet.  Irr  the  northern  neck  of 
Virginia,  for  two  or  three  days  together,  during  the 
fecond  week  in  April,  it  rofe  from  80®  to  84®,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ; but  on  the  wind  fuddenly  fhift- 
ing,  it  fell  again,  and  remained  below  70®  for  fome 
days.  As  I paffed  along  through  the  lower  parts  of 
Virginia,  I frequently  afterwards  obferved  it  as  high 
as  80®  during  the  month  of  April ; but  on  no  day  in 
the  month  of  May,  previous  to  the  fourteenth,  did  it 
again  rife  to  the  fame  height ; indeed,  fo  far  from  it, 
many  of  the  days  were  too  cold  to  be  without  fires  ; " 
and  on  the  night  of  the  ninth  inflant,  when  I was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  South-wefl  Mountains,  fo 
fliarp  a frofl  took  plaoe,  that  it  deflroyed  all  the  cher- 
ries, and  alfo  moft  of  the  early  wheat,  and  of  the 
young  fhoots  of  Indian  corn  ; in  fome  particular 
places,  for  miles  together,  the  young  leaves  of  the 
foreft  trees  even  were  all  withered,  and  the  country 
had  exadlly  the  appearance  of  November.  On  the 
tenth  inflant,  the  day  after  the  frofl,  the  thermometer 
was  as  low  as  46®  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; yet  four 
days  afterwards  it  flood  at  81®,  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  month,  and  during  June,  until  I reached 
Philadelphia,  it  fiudluated  between  6o^  and  80®  ; 
the  weather  was  on  the  whole  fine,  but  frequently 
for  a day  or  two  together  the  air  felt  extremely  raw 
and  difagreeable.  The  changes  in  the  flate  of  the 
atmofphere  were  alfo  fometimes  very  fudden.  On 
the  flxth  day  of  June,  when  on  my  way  to  Frederic 
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Town,  after  paffing  the  Patowmac  River,  the  moR 
remarkable  change  of  this  nature  took  place  which  I 
ever  witndtecl.  The  morning  had  been  oppreffively 
hot ; the  thermometer  at  31^,  and  the  wind  S.  S.  W. 
About  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a black  cloud 
appeared  in  the  horizon,  and  a tremendous  gud  came 
on,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning  ; feveral 
large  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  by  the  wind  ; 
hailftoncs,  about  three  times  the  fize  of  an  ordinary 
pea,  fell  for  a few  minutes,  and  afterwards  a torrent 
of  rain  came  pouring  down,  nearly  as  if  a water- fpout 
had  broken  over  head.  Juft  before  the  guft  came  on, 
I had  fufpended  my  thermometer  from  a window  with 
a northern  afpedl,  when  it  flood  at  81^;  but  on 
looking  at  it  at  the  end  of  twenty-three  minutes,  by 
which  time  the  gud  was  completely  over,  I found  it 
down  to  5Q®,  a change  of  22"^.  A north- wed  wind 
now  fet  in,  the  evening  was  mod  delightful,  and  the 
thermometer  again  rofe  to  65®.  In  Pennfjdvania  the 
thermometer  has  been  known  to  vary  fifty  degrees  m 
the  fpace  of  twenty-fix  hours. 

The  climate  of  the  middle  and  fouthern  dates  is 
extremely  variable  ; the  feafon^  of  two  fucceeding 
years  are  feldom  alike  ; and  it  fcarcely  ever  happens 
that  a month  paffes  over  without  very  great  viciffi- 
tudes  in  the  weather  taking  place.  Dodior  Ritten- 
houfe  remarked,  that  whiid  be  redded  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,  he  difeovered  nightly  frods.in  every  month  of 
the  year  excepting  July,  and  even  in  that  month, 
during  which  the  heat  is  always  greater  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year,  a cold  day  or  two  ibmetimes 
intervene,  when  a fire  is  found  very  agreeable. 

The  climate  of  the -d  ate  of  New  York  is  very  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  Pennfylvania,  excepting  that  in  the 
northern  parts  of  that  date,  bordering  upon  Canada, 
the  winters  are  always  fevere  and  long.  The  climate 
of  New  Jerfey,  Delaware,  and  the  upper  parts  bf 
Maryland,  is  alfo  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Penn- 
fylvania, ; in  the  lower  parts  of  Maryland  the  climate 
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does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Virginia  to  the 
eailward  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  it  very  rarely  hap- 
pens that  the  thermometer  is  as  low  as  6®  above 
cipher. 

In  Fennfylvania,  the  range  of  the  mercury  in 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  has  been  obferved  to  be 
from  24*^’  below  cipher  to  105°  above  it ; but  it  is 
an  unufual  occurrence  for  the  mercury  to  fland  at 
either  of  thefe  extreme  points ; in  its  approach  to- 
wards them  it  commonly  draws  much  nearer  to  the 
extreme  of  heat  than  to  that  of  cold.  During  the 
winter  of  1795,  and  the  three  preceding  years,  it 
did  not  fink  lower  than  10°  above  cipher;  a fum- 
' mer  however  feldom  pafies  over  that  it  does  not  rife 
to  99°.  It  was  mentioned  as  a fingular  circum^ 
Itance,  that  in  1/89  thermometer  never  rofe 

higher  than  90°.  , / 

Of  the  oppreiiion  that  is  felt  from  the  fummer 
heats  in  America,  no  accurate  idea  can  be  formted 
without  knowing  the  exadl  date  of  the  hygrometer 
as  well  as  the  height  of  the  thermometer.  The 
moidure  of  the  air  varies  very  much  in  different  parts 
of  the  country ; it  alfo  varies  in  all  parts  with  the 
winds  ; and-  it  is  furprifing  to  find  what  a much 
greater  degree  of  heat  can  be  borne  without  incon- 
venience when  the  air  is  dry  than  when  it  is  moifti 
In  New  England,  in  a remarkably  dry  air,  the  heat 
is  not  found  more  infupportable  when  the  thermo- 
meter ftands  at  100°,  than  it  is  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  fouthern  dates,  where  the  air  is  moid,  when  the 
thermometer  dands  perhaps  at  90°,  that  is^  fuppodng 
the  wind  to  be  in  the  fame  quarter  in  both  places* 
In  fpeaking  of  Virginia-  I have  taken  notice'  of  the 
great  diderence  that  is  found  between  the  climate  of 
the  mountains  and  the  climate  of  the  low  country  in 
that  date.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  every  other  part  of 
the  country.  From  the  mountains  in  New  England, 
along  the  different  ridges  which  run  through  New 
York,  New  Jerfey,  Fennfylvania,  Maryland,  and  the 
- . . fouthern 
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fouthcrn  ftates,  even  to  the  extremity  of  Georgia,  the 
heat  is  never  found  very  oppreffive  ; whilft  as  far 
north  as  ,Pennfylvania  and  New  York,  the  heat  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  ocean,  is  frequently  intolerable. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  few  days  that  I have  fpent  in 
Philadelphia  during  this  month,  the  thermometer  has 
rifen  repeatedly  to  86^  and  for  two  or  three  days  it 
ftood  at  93®.  During  thefe  days  no  one  flirred  out 
of  doors  that  was  not  compelled  to  do  fo  ; thofe  that 
could  make  it  convenient  with  their  butincfs  always 
walked  with  umbrellas  to  thade  them  from  the  fan  ; 
light  white  hats  were  univerfally  worn,  and  the  young 
men  appeared  dretled  in  cotton  or  linen  jackets  and 
trowfers ; every  gleam  of  funfliine  fecmcd  to  be  con- 
iidered  as  baneful  and  deftrudtive  ; the  window  {but- 
ters of  each  houfe  were  clofed  early  in  the  morning, 
foas  to  admit  no  more  light  than  what  was  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  domeftic  bufinefs  ; many  of  the  houfes, 
indeed,  were  kept  fo  dark,  that  on  going  into  them 
from  the  flreet,  it  was  impoffible  at  firfr  entrance  to 
perceive  who  was  prefent.  The  beft  houfes  in  the  city 
are  furnidied  with  Venetian  blinds,  at  the  outfide,  to 
the  windows  and  hall  doors,  which  are  made  to  fold 
together  like  common  window  {butters.  Where  they 
had  thefe  they  conilantly  kept  them  clofed,  and  the 
windows  and  doors  were  left  open  behind  them  to  ad- 
mit air.  A very  different  fccne  was.prefented  in  the 
city  as  foon  as  the  fun  was  fet  .;  every  houfe  was  then 
thrown  open,  and  the  inhabitants  all  crowded  into  the 
flreets  to  take  their  evening  walks,  and  vifit  their  ac- 
quaintance. It  appeared  every  night  as  if  fome  grand 
fpedlacle  was  to  be  exhibited,  for  not  a ftreet  or  alley 
was  there  but  what  was  in  a date  of  commotion.  This 
varied  feene  ufually  laded  till  about  ten  o’clock  ; at 
eleven  there  is  no'city  in  the  world,  perhaps,  fo  quiet 
all  the  year  round  ; at  that  hour, you  may  walk  over 
half  the  town  without  feeing  the  face  of  a human  be- 
M 4 ing, 
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ing^  except  the  watchmen.  Very  heavy  dews  fome- 
times  fall  after  thefe  hot  days,  as  fooii  as  the  fun  is 
dov/n,  and  the  nights  are  then  found  very  cold  ; at 
other  times  there  are  no  dews,  and  the  air  remains 
hot  all  the  night  through.  For  days  together  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, the  thermometer  has  been  obferved  never 
to  be  lower  than  80®  during  any  part  of  tl^e  twenty- 
four  hours.  .. 

I obferve  now  that  meat  can  never  be  kept,  but  in 
an  ice  houfe  or  a remaakable  cold  cellar,  for  one  day, 
without  being  tainted.^'' Mi  Ik  gentolly  turns  four  in 
the  courfe  of  one  or  two  hours  after  it  comes  from  the 
cow.  Fi(h  is  never  brought  to  market  without  being 
covered  with  lumps  of  ice,  and  notwithftanding  that  - 
care,  it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  not  fit  to’ be  eat. 
Butter  is  broughtto  market  likewife  in  ice,  which  they 
generally  have  in  great  plenty  at  every  farm  houfe.; 
indeed  it  is  almoft  confidered  as  a neceifary  of  life  in 
thefe  low  parts  of  the  country.  Poidiry  intended  for 
dinner  is  never  killed  till  about  four  hours  before  th 6 
time  it  is  wanted,  and  then  it  is  kept  immerfetl'  iri 
water,  without  which  precaution  it  would' be' tainted. 
Notwithftanding  all  this,  I have  been  told,  that  were 
I to  ftay  in  Phikdelphla  till  the  latter  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  Auguft,  I lliould  find  the  heat  much 
more  intolerable  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  Moft  of 
the  other  large  fea  port  towns,  fouth  of  Philadelphia, 
are  equally  hot  and  difagreeable  in  fumilier  ; and  Bal- 
timore, NoMolk,  and  foine  others,  even  more  fo. 

The  winds  in  every  part  of  the  country  make  a 
prodigious  difference  In  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
"When  the  north-weft;  wind  blows,  the  heat  is  always 
found  more  tolerable  than  with  any  other,  although 
the  thermometer  fhould  be  at  the  fame  height.  This 
wind  is  uncommonly  dry,  and  brings  with  it  frefh  ani-^ 
raation  aUd  vigour  to  every  living  thing.  Although 
this  wind  is  fo  very  piercing  in  won  ter,  yet  I think  the 
people  never  complain  fo  much  of  cold  as  when  the 
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north -eafl  wind  blows  ; for  my  own  part  I never ' 
found  the  air  fo  agreeable,  let  the  feafon  of  the  year 
be  what  it  would,  as  with  the  north -weft  wind.  The 
iidrth-eaft  wind  is  alfo  cold,  but  it  renders  the  air  raw 
and  damp.  That  from  the  fouth-eatl  is  damp  but 
warm.  Rain  or  fnow  ufually  falls  when  the  wind 
comes  from  any  point  tow^ards  the  eafl.  The  fouth- 
weft  wind,  like  the  north-weft,  is  dry;  but  it  is  at- 
tended generally  with  warm  weather.  When  in  a 
fouthcrly  point,  gufts,  as  they  are'called,  that  is,  ftorms 
attended  with  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  rain,  arc 
common. 

It  is  a matter  of  no  dlfticulty  to  account  for  thefe 
various  effedfs  of  the  winds  in  America.  The  north- 
weft  wind,  from  coming  over  fuch  an  immenfe  tra(ft 
of  land,  muft  neceftarily  be  dry  ; and  coming  from 
regions  eternally  covered  with  mounds  of  fnow  and 
ice,  it  muft  alfo  be  cold.  The  north-eaft  wdnd,  from 
traverftng  the  frozen  feas,  muft  be  cold  likewife  ; but 
from  paffing  over  fuch  a large  portion  of  the  watery 
main  afterwards,  it  brings  damps  and  moiftures  with 
it.  All  thpfe  from  the  ealt  are  damp,  and  loaded  with 
vapours,  from  the  fame  caufe.  Southerly  winds,-  from 
crofting  the  warm  regions  between  the  tropics,  are  at- 
tended wnth  heats  ; and  the  fouth-weft  wind,  trom 
paffing,  like  the  north-weft,  over  a great  extent  of 
land,  is  dry  at  the  fame  time  ; none  however  is  fo  dry 
as  that  from  the  north- weft.  It  is  faid,  but  with  what 
truth  1 cannot  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  weft  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Appalachian  mountains,  which  are  all 
ill  the  fame  range,  the  fouth-weft  winds  are  cold  and. 
attended  with  rain.  Thofe  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  obfervable  on  the  eaftcrn  fide  of  the  mountains, 
^re  unknown  to  the  weftward  of  them. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

Travelling  in  America  without  a Companion  not  pleafant 
■ — Meet  two  EngUJh  Gentlemen — Set  out  together  for 
Canada— Defer iption  of  the  Country  between  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York — Briflol — Trenton — Prince- 
ton— College  there — Some  Account  of  it — Brunfwick 
—Pofaik  Water-fall — Copper  Mine — Singular  Dif- 
covery  thereof — New  York — Defeription  of  the  City 
* — Chara3er  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants- — Leave 
it  abruptly  on  Account  of  the  Fevers — Pajfage  up 
North  River  from  New  York  to  Albany  — Great 
Beauty  of  the  North  River ~WeJi  Point — Highlands 
— Gujls  of  Wind -common  in  pajfing  them— Albany — 
Defeription  of  the  City  and  Inhabitants — Celebration 
of  the  Ath  of  July— Annlv  erf  ary  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Albany,  July. 

I WAS  on  the  point  of  leaving  Philadelphia  for  New 
York,  intending  from  thence  to  proceed  to  Ca- 
jaada,  when  chance  brought  me  into  the  company  of 
two  young  gentlemen  from  England,  each  of  whom 
was  fep^rately  preparing  to  fet  off  on  a fimilar  ex- 
curiion.  A rational  and  agreeable  companion,  to  whom 
you  might  communicate  the  refult  of  your  obferva- 
lions,  and  with  whom  you  might  interchage  fenti- 
ments  on  all  occafions,  could  not  but  be  deemed  a 
pleating  acquifition,  I thould  imagine,  by  a perfon  on 
a journey  through  a foreign  land.  Were  any  one  to 
be  found,  however,  of  a different  opinion,  I fhould 
venture  to  affirm,  that  erp  he  travelled  far  through  the 
United  States  of  Ameiica,  where  there  are  fo  few  in- 
habitants in  proportion  to  the  exte*nt  of  the  country  ; 
where,  'in  going  from  one  town  to  another,  it  is  fre- 
quently neceflary  to  pafs  for  many  miles  together 
through  dreary  woods  ; and  where,  even  in  the  towns, 
a fe>y  of  thofe  fea-ports  indeed  excepted  which  are 
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open  to  the  Atlantic^  there  is  fuch  famenefs  in  the 
cnhoms,  inanners,  and  converfation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  fo  little  amongft  them  that  interefts  either 
the  head  or  the  heart ; lie  would  not  only  be  induced 
to  think  that  a companion  mufl  add  to  the  pleafure 
of  a journey,  but  were  abfolutely  neceflary  to  prevent 
its  appearing  intipid,  and  at  times  highly  irkfome  to 
him. 

For  my  own  part,  I had  fully  determined  in  my  own 
mind,  upon  returning  from  my  tour  beyond  the  Blue 
Mountains,  never  again  to  fet  out  on  a journey  alone 
through  any  part  of  America,  if  I could  poffibly  pro- 
cure an  agreeable  companion.  The  gentlemen  I met 
with  had,"^as  well  as  myfelf,  travelled  widely  through 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  formed  nearly 
the  fame  refolution  ; we  accordingly  agreed  to  go  for- 
ward to  Canada  together,  and  having  engaged  a car- 
riage for  ourfelves  as  far  as  New  York,  we  quitted  the 
clofe  and  difagreeable  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
twentieth  of  June. 

The  road,  for  the  firff  twenty-five  miles,  runs  very 
near  the  River  Delaware,  which  appears  to  great 
advantage  through  openings  in  the  woods  that  are 
fcattered  along  its  fliores.  From  the  town  ofBriffol 
in  particular,  which  ftands  on  an  elevated  part  of  the 
banks,  twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia,  it  is  feen  in 
a mofl’ pleafing  point  of  view.  The  river,  here  about 
one  mile  wide,  winds  majeflically  round  the  point 
whereon  the  town  is  built,  and  for  many  miles,  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  it  may  be  traced  through  a 
rich  country,  flowing  gently  along : in  general  it  is 
covered  with  innumerable  little  floops  and  fchooners. 
Pppoflte  to  Briffol  flands  the' city  of  Burlington,  one 
of  the  largefl:  in  New  Jerfey,  built  partly  upon  an 
ifland  and  partly  on  the  main  fhore.  It  makes  a good 
appearance,  and  adds  confiderably  to  the  beauty  of 
the  profpedl  from  Briftol. 

Ten  miles  farther  on,  oppoflte  to  Trenton,  which 
ffands  at  the  head  of  the  iloop  navigation,,  you  crofs 
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the  river.  The  falls  or  rapids^  that  prevent  boats  froni 
afccnding  any  higher,  appear  in  full  view  as  you  pafs^ 
but  their  profpedl  is  in  no  way  pleating;  beyond  them, 
the  navigation  may  be  porfued  for  upwards  of  one 
hundred  miles  in  fmall  boats.  Trenton  is  the  capital 
of  New  Jerfey,  and  contains  about  two  hundred 
hoiifes,  together  with  four  churches.  The  itreets  are 
commodious,  and  the  houfes  neatly  built.  The  iiate- 
houfe,  in  which  congrefs  met  for  fome  tio)e  during 
the  war,  is  a heavy  clumfy  edifice. 

Twelve  miles  from  Trenton,  flands  Princeton,  a 
neat  town,  containing  about  eighty  dwellings  in  one 
long  fireet.  Plere  is  a large  college,  held  in  much 
repute  by  the  neighbouring  Hates.  • The  number  of 
Hiidents  amounts  to  upwards  of  feventy;  from  their 
appearance,  however,  and  the  courfe  of  ftudies  they 
feem  to  be  engaged  in,  like  all  the  other  American  col- 
leges I ever  faw,  it  better  deferves  the  title  of  a gram- 
mar fcbool  chan  a college.  The  library,  which  we 
were  fhewm,  is  mofl  wretched,  confifting,  for  the  moH 
part,  of  old  theological  books,  not  even  arranged  with 
any  vegularity.  An  orrery,  contrived  by  Mr.  Ritten- 
boufe,  whofe  talents  are  fo  much  boaHed  of  by  his 
countrymen,  Hands  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  but 
it  is  quite  out  of  repair,  as  well  as  a few  detached  parts 
of  a philofophical  apparatus,  enclofed  in  the  fame  glafs 
cafe.'  At  the  oppoHte  end  of  the  room  are  two  fmall 
cupboards,  which  are  fhewn  as  the  mufeiim.  Tbefe 
contain  a couple  of  fmall  Huffed  alligators,  and  a few 
lingular  Hfhes,  in  a miferable  Hate^of  prefervation,  fhe 
Ikins  of  them  being  tattered  in  innumerable  places, 
from  their  being  repeatedly  tolled  about.  The  build- 
ing is  \ ery  plain,  and  of  Hope  ; it  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  front,  and  four  Hones  high. 

The  next  Hage  from  Princeton  is  Brunfwick,  con- 
taining about  two  hundred  houfes  ; there  is  nothing 
very  deferving  of  attention  in  it,  excepting  it  be  the 
very  neat  and  commodious  wooden  bridge  that  has 
been  thrown  acrofs  the  Raritan  River,  which  is  about 
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two  hundred  paces  over.  The  part  over  the  chan- 
nel is  contrived  to  draw  up^,  and  on  each  tide  is  a 
footway  guarded  by  rails,  and  ornamented  with  lamps. 
Elkabcth  Town  and  Newark,  which  you  afterwards 
pafs  through  in  fucceffion,  are  both  of  them  cheer- 
ful lively  looking  places  : neither  of  them  is  paved. 
Newark  is  built  in  a ftraggling  manner,  and  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a large  Englifh  village  : there 
*s  agreeable  focicty  in  this  town.  Thefe  two  towns 
are  only  eight  miles  apart,  and  each  of  them  has  one 
or  two  excellent  churches,  whofe  tall  fpires  appear 
very  beautiful  as  you  approach  at  a diftance,  peeping 
up  above  the  woods  by  which  they  are  encircled. 

The  fiate  of  New  Jer fey,  meafured  from  north  to 
fouth,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  length  ; 
it  varies  in  breadth  from  forty  to  eighty  miles.  The 
northern  part  of  it  is  crofled  by  the  blue  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, running  through Penafylvania;  and  (liootingorF 
in  different  dirc6lions  from  this  lidge,  there  are  fe- 
veral  other  fmall  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  fouthern  part  of  the  flate,  on  the  contrary,  which 
lies  towards  the  fea,  is  extremely  flat  and  faridy  ; it 
is  covered  for  miles  together  with  pine  trees  alone, 
ufualiy  called  pine  barrens,  and  is  very  little  culti- 
vatedo  The  middle  part,  which  is  crofled  in  going 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  abounds  with  exten- 
five  tra6is  of  good  land  ; the  foil  varies,  however, 
confiderably,  in  fome  places  being  Tandy,  in  others 
flcney,  and  in  others  confiding  of  a rich  brown 
mould.  This  part  of  the  date,  as  far  as  Newark,  is 
on  the  whole  well  cultivated,  and  fcattered  about 
in  different  places  are  fome  excellent  farm  houfes ; a 
good  deal  of  uncleared  land,  however,  dill  remains. 
Beyond  Newark  the  country  is  extremely  fiat  and 
marfhy.  Between  the  town  and  toe  Pofiick  River 
there  is  one  marfh,  which  alone  extends  upwards  of 
twenty  miles,  and  is  about  two  miles  wide  where  you 
pafs  over  it.  The  road  is  here  formed  with  large  log^ 
of  wood  laid  clofe  together,  and  on  each  fide  arc 
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ditches  to  keep  it  dry.  This  was  the  firfi:  place  where 
we  met  with  mufquitoes,  and  they  annoyed  us  not  a 
little  in  pafling.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fum- 
iTier  Philadelphia  is  much  infefted  with  them  ; but 
they  had  not  made  their  appearance  when  we  left  that 
city.  The  Pofiick  River  runs  clofe  upon  the  borders 
of  this  marlb,  and  there  is  an  excellent  wooden  bridge 
acrofs  it^  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  at  New  Brunfwick 
over  the  Raritan  River.  About  fifteen  tniles  above  it 
there  is  a very  remarkable  fall  in  the  river.  The  river, 
at  the  fall,  is  about  forty  yards  wide,  and  flows  with 
a gentle  current  till  it  comes  within  a few  perches  of 
the  edge  of  the  fall,  when  it  fuddenly  precipitates  it- 
felf,  in  one  entire  fheet,  over  a ledge  of  rocks  of  nearly 
eight  feet  in  perpendicular  height ; below,  it  runs  on 
through  a chafm,  formed  of  immenfe  rocks  on  each 
fide  ; they  are  higher  than  the  fall,  and  feem  to  have 
been  once  united  together. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  a very  rich  coppei- 
mine  : repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  it ; 
but  whether  the  price  of  labour  be  too  great  for  fuch 
an  undertaking,  or  the  proprietors  have  not  proceeded 
with  judgment,  certain  it  is,  that  they  have  always  mif- 
carried,  and  fuftained  very  confiderable  Ioffes  thereby„ 
This  mine  was  firft  difcovered  in  1751,  by  a perfon  , 
who,  paffing  along  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, obferved  a blue  flame,  about  the  fize  of  a man, 
iffuing  from  the  earth,  which  afterwards  foon  died 
away  ; he  marked  the  place  with  a flake,  and  when 
the  hill  was  opened,  feveral  large  lumps  of  virgin  cop-* 
per  were  found.  The  vein  of  copper  in  the  mine  is 
faid  to  be  much  richer  now  than  when  firft  opened. 

From  the  Pofaick  to  the  North  River  the  country  is 
hilly,  barren,  and  uninterefting,  till  you  come  very' 
near  the  latter,  when  a noble  view  opens  all  at  once 
of  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  oppolite  fliore,  of  the 
harbour,  and  fhipping.  The  river,  which  is  very 
grand,  can  be  traced  for  feveral  miles  above  the  city  ; 
the  banks  are  vciw  ftecp  on  the  Jerfey  fide,  and  beau- 
tifully 
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tifally  wooded^  the  trees  almoft  dipping  into  the 
water  ; numbers  of  veiTels  plyiug  about  in  every  part 
render  the  feene  extremely  fprightly  and  interefting. 

New  York  is  built  on  an  ifland  of  its  own  name, 
formed  by  the  North  and  the  Eati  Rivers,  and  a 
creek  or  inlet  connedting  both  of  thefe  together. 
The  ifland  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average, 
about  one  mile  in  breadth  ; at  its  fouthern  extremity 
llands  the  city,  which  extends  from  one  river  to  the 
other.  The  North,  or  Hudfon  River,  is  nearly  two 
miles  wide ; thcEafr,  or  theNorth-eaft  one,  as  itfhould 
rather  be  called,  is  not  quite  fo  broad.  The  depth 
of  water  in  each,  clofe  to  the  city,  is  fiifRcient  for  the 
larged  merchant  veiTels.  The  principal  feat  of  trade, 
however,  is  on  the  Ead  River,  and  moft  of  the  veilels 
lie  there,  as  during  winter  the  navigation  of  that  river 
is  not  fo  foon  impeded  by  the  ice.  At  this  fide  of  the^ 
town  the  houfes  and  dores  are  built  as  clofely  as  pof- 
fible.  The  dreets  are  na,iTQW  and  inconvenient,  and, 
as  but  too  commonly  is  the  cafe  in  fea-port  towns, 
very  dirty,  and,  confequently,  during  the  dimmer  fea- 
fon,  dreadfully  unhealthy.  It  was  in  this  part  of  the 
town  that  the  yellow  fever  raged  with  fuch  violence  in 
] 795  ; and  during  17q6,  many  perfons  that  remained 
very  condantly  there  alfo  fell  vidtims  to  a fever,  which, 
if  not  the  yellow  fever,  was  very  like  it.  The  dreets 
near  the  North  River  are  much  more  airy  ; but  the 
mod  agreeable  part  of  the  town  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  battery,  on  the  fouthern  point  of  the 
ifland,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  When 
New  York  was  in  poflTeflion  of  the  Englifli,  this  battery 
confided  of  two  or  more  tiers  of  guns,  one  above  the 
other ; but  it  is  now  cut  down,  and  affords  a mod 
charming  walk,  and  on  a dimmer’s  evening,  is  crowd- 
ed with  people,  as  it  is  open  to  the  breezes  from  the 
fea,  which  render  it  particularly  agreeable  at  that 
feafon.  There  is  a fine  view  from  it  of  the  roads. 
Long  and  Staten  Iflands,  and  Jerfey  fhore.  At  the 
time  of  high  water  the  feene  is  always  intereding  on 
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account  of  the  number  of  veflels  failing  in  and  out  of 
port ; fuch  as  go  into  the  Eaft  River  pafs  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  walls  of  the  battery. 

From  the  battery  a handfome  ftreet,  about  fevenfy 
feet  wide,  called  Broadway,  runs  due  north  through 
the  town  ; between  it  and  the  North  River  run  feve- 
ral  Itreets  at  right  angles,  as  you  pafs  which  you 
catch  a view  of  the  water  and  boats  plying  up  and 
down  ; the  diftant  fhore  of  the  river  alfo  is  feeri  to 
great  advantage.  Had  the  tlreets  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  Broadway  been  alfo  carried  down  to  the  Eaft 
River,  the  effedt  would  have  been  beautiful^  for 
Broadway  runs'along  a ridge  of  high  ground  between 
the  two  rivers ; it  would  have  eontributed  alfo  very 
much  to  the  health  of  the  place  ; if,  added  to  this,  d 
fpacibus  quay  had  been  formed  the  entire  length  of 
the  eity,  on  either  fide,  inffead  of  having  the  borders 
of  the  rivers  crowded  with  confufed  heaps  of  wooden 
Itore-houfes,  built  upon  wharfs  projedting  one  be- 
yond another  in  every  diredtion.  New  York  w'ould 
have  been  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fea-ports  in  the 
world.  All  the  fea-ports  in  America  appear  to  great 
difadvantage  from  the  water,  when  you  approach 
near  to  them,  from  the  fhores  being  crowded  in  this 
manner  with  irregular  maffes  of  wooden  houfes,  ftand- 
ing  as  it  were  in  the  water.  The  federal  city,  w^here  they 
have  already  begun  to  eredt  the  fame  kind  of  wooden 
wharfs  and  flore-boufes^vvithout  any  regularity,  will 
be  jud  the  fame.  It  is  aftonifhing,  that  in  laying 
out  that  city  a grand  quay  was  not  thought  of  in  the 
plan  ; it  would  certainly  have  afforded  equal,  if  not 
greater  accommodation  for  the  {hipping,  and  it  would 
have  added  wonderfully  to  the  embellifhment  of  the 
city. 

Many  of  the  private  houfes  in  New  York  arc  very  ■ 
good,  particularly  thofe  in  Broadway.  Of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  there  are  none  which  are  very  ftriking. 
The  churches  and  houfes  for  public  worfhip  amount 
to  no  lefs  than  twenty-two  ; four  of  them  are  for 
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Pi  eftyterians,  three  for  Epifcopalians  of  the  church 
of  England,  three  for  Dutch  Reformifts,  two  for 
German  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  two  for  Qua- 
kers, two  for  Baptihs,  two  for  Methodihs,  one  for 
French  Protetlants,  one  for  Moravians,  one  for 
Roman  Catholics,  and  one  for  Jews. 

According  to  the  cenfus  in  17QO,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  New  York  was  found  to  be  thirty  thou- 
fand  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  free  perfons,  and 
two  thoufahd  one  hundred  and  eighty  Raves  ; but  at 
prefent  the  number  is  fuppofed  to  amount  at  lead  to 
forty  thoufand.  The  inhabitants  have  long  been  dif- 
tinguidied  above  thofe  of  all  the  other  towns  in  the 
United  States,  except  it  be  the  people  of  Charlefton, 
for  their  politenefs,  gaiety,  and  hofpitality ; and, 
indeed,  in  thefe  points  they  are  mod  drikingly  fupe- 
rior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  large  towns.  Their 
public  amufements  confid  in  dancing  and  card  aflem- 
blies,  and  theatrical  exhibitions ; for  the  former  a 
Ipacious  fuite  of  rooms  has  lately  been  erected.  The 
theatre  is  of  wood,  and  a mod  miferable  edifice  it 
is  ; but  a new  one  is  now  building  on  a grand  fcale, 
which,  it  is  thought,  will  be  as  much  too  large  for 
the  town  as  the  other  is  too  frnall. 

Being  anxious  to  proceed  on  our  journey  before 
the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced,  and  alfo  particularly 
defirous  of  quitting  New  York  on  account  of  the 
fevers,  which  it  was  rumoured,  were  increadng  very 
fad,  we  took  our  padage  for  Albany  in  one  of  the 
floops  trading  condantly  on  the  North  River,  be- 
tween New  York  and  that  place,  and  embarked  on 
the  fecond  day  of  July,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Scarcely  a breath  of  air  was  dirring  at  the 
time  ; but  the  tide  carried  us  up  at  the  rate  of  about 
tv\^  miles  and  a half  an  hour.  Thefky  remained  all 
day  as  lerene  as  pofdble,  and  as  the  water  was  per- 
fe^ly  fmooth,  it  rededfed  in  a mod  beautiful  man- 
ner the  images  of  the  various  objedls  on  the  diore, 
and  of  the  numerous  veffels  difperfed  along  the  river 
at  different  didances,  and  which  feemed  to  glide 
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along,  as  it  were,  by.  the  power  of  magic,  for  the 
fails  all  hung  down  loofc  and  motionlefs.  The  fun, 
fctting  in  all  his  glory,  added  frefh  beauties  to  this 
cairn  and  peaceable  fcene,  and  permitted  us  for  the 
laft.  time  to  L hold  the  diftant  fpires  of  New  York, 
illumined  by  parting  rays.  To  defcribe  all  the 
grand  and  beautiful  profpedls  prefented  to  the  view 
on  paffihg  along  this  noble  river,  would  be  an  end- 
lefs  tafk  ; all  the  various  efFedls  that  can  be  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  a happy  combination  of  wood  and  wa- 
ter, of  hill  and  dale,  are  here  feen  iru  the  greateft 
perfedlion.  In  fome  places  the  river  expands  to  the 
breadth  of  five  or  fix  miles,  in  others  it  narrows  tO' 
that  of  a few  hundred  yards,  and  in  various  parts  it  is 
interfperfed  with  iflands ; in  fome  places  again  its 
courfe  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,, 
whilfl  in  others  it  is  fuddenly  loft  to  the  view,  as  it 
winds  between  its  lofty  banks;  here  mountains  co- 
vered with  rocks  and  trees  rife  almoft  perpendicularly 
out  of  the  water ; there  a fine  champaign  country 
prefents  itfelf,  cultivated  to  the  very  margin  of  the 
river,  whilft  neat  farm  houfes  and  diftant  towns  em- 
bellifti  the  charming  lanfcapes. 

After  funfet,  a brifk  wind  fprang  up,  which  car- 
ried us  on  at  the  rate  of  fix  or  feven  miles  an  hour 
for  a conftderable  part  of  the  night ; but  for  fome 
hours  we  had  to  lie  at  anchor  at  a place  where  the 
navigation  of  thfe  river  was  too  difficult  to  proceed  in 
the  dark.  Our  floop  was  no  more  than  feventy  tons 
burthen  by  regifter ; but  j:he  accommodations  fhe 
afforded  weremoft  excellent,  and  far  fuperior  to  what 
might  be  expedled  on  board  fo  fmall  aveffel  ; theca- 
bin  was  equally  large  with  that  in  a common  mer- 
chant veffel  of  three  hundred  tons,  built  for  crofling 
the  ocean.  This  was  owing  to  the  great  breadth  of 
her  beam,  which  was  no  lefs  than  twenty-two  feet 
and  a half,  although  her  length  was  only  fifty-five 
feet.  All  the  floops  engaged  in  this  trade  are  built 
nearly  on  the  fame  conftrudion  ; ffiort,  broad,  and 
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very  Ihallow,  few  of  them  draw  more  than  five  or 
fiK  feet  water,  fo  that  they  are  only  calculated  for 
failing;  upon  fmooth  water. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  found  ourfqivcs  oppo- 
fite  to  Wed  Point,  a place  rendered  remarkable  in 
hiftory  by  the  defertion  of  General  Arnold,  during 
the  American  war,  and  the  confequent  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Aiajor  Andre.  The  fort  ftands  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  wa- 
ter, on  the  fide  of  a barren  hill  ; no  human  creature 
appearing  in  it  except  the  folitary  centinel,  who 
marched  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  ramparts 
overgrown  with  long  grafs  ; it  had  a moft  melancholy 
afpedt,  that  perhaps  v/as  heightened  by  the  gloomi- 
nefs  of  the  morning,  and  the  recolledfion  of  all.  the 
circumflances  attending  the  unhappy  fate  of  poor 
Andre. 

Near  Weft  Point  there  is  alfo  another  poff,  called 
Fort  Putnam,  which,  hnce  the  peace,  has  been  fuG 
fered  to  get  very  much  out  of  repair  ; however,  (ieps 
are  now  taking  to  have  it  put  in  good  order,  Siippofing 
that  a rupture  fhould  ever  unfortunately  again  take 
place  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  thefe  pofts  would  be  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence,  as  they  form  a link  in  that  chain  of  pods 
which  extend  the  whole  way  along  the  navigable 
waters  that  connedl  the  Britiilh  fettlements  v/ith  New 
York. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  highlands,  as  they  are 
called,  commence,  and  extend  along  the  river  on 
each  fide  for  feveral  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  river 
is  here  contiderably  contradled,  and  fuch  fudden 
guds  of  wind,  coming  from  between  the  moun- 
tains, fometimes  blow  through  the  narrow  paffes,  that 
vedels  frequently  have  their  topmafts  carried  away. 
The  Captain  of  the  floop  we  were  in,  faid,  that  bis 
mainfail  was  once  blown  into  tatters  iQan,indant, 
and  a part  of  it  carried  on  fhore.  When  the  Iky  is 
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lowering,  they  ufually  take  in  fail  going  along  this 
part  of  the  river. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
of  July  we  reached  Albany,  the  place  of  our  defti- 
nation,  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  didant  from 
New  York. 

Albany  is  d city,  and  contains  about  eleven  hun- 
dred houfes  ; the  number  however  is  increafing  fad, 
particularly  fince  the  removal  of  the  date  govern- 
ment from  New  York.  In  the  old  part  of  the  town 
the  dreets  are  very  narrow  and  the  houfes  are  fright- 
ful ; they  are  all  built  in  the  old  Dutch  tade,  with 
the  gable  end  towards  the  dreet,  and  ornamented  on 
the  top  with  large  iron  weather  cocks ; but  in  that 
part  which  has  been  lately  erecded,  the  dreets  are 
commodious,  and  many  of  the  houfes  are  handfome. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  have  the  dreets  well 
paved  and  lighted.  Here  are  four  places  for  public 
wordiip,  and  an  hofpital.  Albany  is  in  fumrner 
time  a very  difagreeable  place ; it  dands  in  a low 
dtuation,  jiid  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  lums 
ver)  dowly  here,  and  towards  the  evening  often  ex- 
hales clouds  of  vapours  ; immediately  behind  the 
town,  like  wife,  is  a large  fand  bank,  that  prevents  a* 
free  circulation  of  air, while  at  the  fame  time  it  power- 
fully refie(ds  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which  fhines  in 
full  force  upon  it  the  whole  day.  Notwithdanding 
all  this  however,  the  climate  is  deemed  very  falu- 
brious. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  a few  years  ago, 
were  almod  entirely  of  Dutch  extraction  ; but  now 
ftrangers  are  flocking  to  it  from  all  quarters,  as  there 
are  few  places  in  America  more  advantageoudy  fitu- 
ated  for  commerce.  The  dourifhing  date  of  its 
trade  has  already  been  mentioned ; it  bids  fair  to 
rival  that  of  New  York  in  procefs  of  time. 

The  fourth  of  July,  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Al- 
bany, was  the  atiniverfary  of  the  declaration  of  Ame- 
rican 
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Tican  independence,  and  on  our  arrival  we  were  told 
that  great  preparations  were  making  for  its  celebra- 
tion*. A drum  and  trumpet,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  day,  gave  notice  of  the  commencement  of  the 
rejoicings,  and  on  walking  to  a hill  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  town,  we  faw  lixty  men  drawn 
up,  partly  militia,  partly  volunteers,  partly  infantry, 
partly  cavalry ; the  latter  were  clothed  in  fcarlet, 
and  mounted  on  horfesof  various  deferiptions.  About 
three  hundred  fpe6tators  attended,  A few  rounds 
were  fired  from  a three  pounder,  and  fome  volleys 
of  fmajl  arms.  The  firing  was  finiflied  before  one 
hopr  was  expired,  and  then  the  troops  returned  to 
town,  a party  of  militia  olfieers  in  uniform  march- 
ing in  the  rear,  under  the  fhade  of  umbrellas,  as  the 
day  was  exceflively  hot.  Having  reached  town,  the 
whole  body  immediately  difperfed.  The  volunteers 
and  militia  officers  afterwards  dined  together,  and  fo 
ended  the  rejoicings  of  the  day  ; up  public  ball,  no 
general  entertainment  was  there  of  any  defeription, 
A day  ftill  frefh  in  the  memory  of  every  American, 
and  which  appears  fo  glorious  in  the  annals  of  their 
country,  vyould,  it  might  be  expebfed,  have  called 
forth  mpre  brilliant  and  more  general  rejoicings ; 
but  the  downright  phlegmatic  people  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, intent  upon  making  money,  and  enjoying 
the  folid  advantages  of  the  revolution,  are  but  little 
difpofed  to  wafie  their  time  in  what  they  confider  idle 
denionffrations  of  joy. 

* Our  Landlord,  as  fpon  as  he  found  out  who  we  were,  im- 
mediately came  to  us,  to  requeft  that  we  would  excufe  the  con- 
fuled  ftate  in  which  his  houfe  was,  as  this  was  the  anniverfary 
day  of  “ American  Independence,’*  or,  as,  fome,  indeed,  more 
properly  called  it,  of  “ American  Repentance.’’  We  were  all 
of  us  not  a little  furprifed  at  this  addrefs,  and  from  fuch  a per- 
foq ; inftances,  however,  are  not  wanting  of  people  openly  de;- 
claririg,  that  they  have  never  enjoyed  fo  much  quiet  and  hap- 
pinefs  in  their  own  hornes  iince  the  revolution  as  they  did  when 
the  dates  were  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Amongft  the  plan- 
ters la  Virginia  I heard  lar^guage  of  this  fort  more  than  once. 
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LETTER  XX, 

Departure  from  Albany — "Difficulty  of  hiring  a Car- 
rjage- — Arrival  at  Cohoz — Defcription  of  the  curious 
Fall  there  of  the  Mohawk  River — Still-water — Sa- 
ratoga— Few  of  the  Works  remaining  there — Singu- 
lar Mineral  Springs  near  Saratoga — Fort  Fdward 
— Mifs  MCrea  cruelly  murdered  there  by  Indians 
— Fort  AnUy  wretched  Road  thither — Some  Obferva- 
tions  on  the  American  JVoods — Ilorfes  jaded — D ffi- 
cidty  of  get t mg  forward— Amive  at  Skenejborough 
— Dreadfully  infefted  by  Mufquitoes — Particular  De- 
fcription of  that  InfeSt — Greah  Danger  enfues  fome- 
times  from  their  Bite—Bejl  Remedy, 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Skenefborougli, 

WE  reraained  in  Albany  for  a few  days,  arrd 
then  fet  off  for  Skencfboroiigh,  upon  Lake 
D^hamplain,  in  a carriage  hired  for  the  purpofe.  The. 
hiring  of  this  vehicle  was  a matter  attended  with 
forne  trouble,  afod  detained  us  longer  in  the  town 
than  we Withed  to  flay.  There  were  only  two  car- 
riages to  be  had  in  the  whole  place  ; and  the  owners 
having  an  underdanding  with  each  other,  and  think- 
ing that  w^e  fhoiild  be  forced  to  give  whatever  price 
th^y  afked,  politivcly  refufed  to  let  us  have  either  of 
them  for- lefs  than  leventy  dollars,  equal 'to  fifteen 
guineas.  We  on  our 'part  as  pofitively  refufed  to 
comply  with  a demand  which  we  knew  to  be  exor- 
bitant, and  refolved  to  wait  patiently  in  Albany  for 
fome  other  conveyance,  rather  than  fubmit  to  fuch 
an  impofition.  The  fellows  held  out  for  two  days, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  one  oT  them  catne  to  tell 
us  we  might  have  his  carriage  for  half  the  price,  and 
accordingly  we  took  it.  ^ ' 

Elarly  the  next  morning  vre  fet  off,  and  in  about 
two  hours  arrived  at  the  fmali  village  of  Cohoz,  clofe 
, to 
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to  which  is  the  remarkable  fall  in  the  Mohawk  River. 
This  river  takes  its  rife  to  the  North -eall:  of  Lake 
Oneida,  and  after  a courfe  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  difembogues  into  the  Hudfon  or  North  River, 
about  ten  miles  above  Albany.  The  Cohoz  Fall  is 
about  three  miles  diftantfrom  its  mouth.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  is  three  hundred  yards;  a ledge  of  rocks 
extends  quite  acrofs,  and  from  the  top  of  them  the 
water  falls  about  fifty  feet  perpendicular ; the  line  of 
the  fall  from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other  is  nearly 
ftraight.  The  appearance  of  this  fall  varies  very 
much,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  ; when  the 
river  is  full,  the  water  defcends  in  an  unbroken  fheet 
from  one  bank  to  the  other,  whilft  at  other  times  the 
greater  part  of  the  rocks  are  left  uncovered.  The 
rocks  are  of  a remarkable  dark  colour,  and  fo  alfo  is 
the  earth  in  the  banks,  which  rife  to  a great  height  on 
either  fide.  There  is  a very  pleafing  view  of  this 
cataradf  as  you  pafs  over  the  bridge  acrofs  the  river, 
about  three  quarters  of  a mile  lower  down. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the 
Hudfon  River,  through  the  town  of  Stillwater,  which 
receives  its  name  from  the  uncommon  ftillnefs  of  the 
river  oppofite  to  it,  and  late  in  the  evening  reached 
Saratoga,  thirty-five  miles  from  Albany.  This  place 
contains  about  forty  houfes,  and  a Dutch  reformed 
church,  but  they  are  fo  fcattered  about  that  it  has  not 
the  fmalleft  appearance  of  a town. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  upon  the  borders  of  a 
marfh,  are  feveral  very  remarkable  mineral  fprings; 
one  of  them,  in  the  crater  of  a rock,  of  a pyramidicai 
form,  about  five  feet  in  height,  is  particularly  curi- 
ous. This  rock  feems  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
petrifa6fion  of  the  water : ail  the  other  fprings  are 
likewife  furrounded  with  petrifa6lions  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  water  in  the  principal  fpring,  except  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fummer,  when  it  regularly  overflows, 
remains  about  eight  inches  below  the  rim  of  the 
crater,  and  bubbles  up  as  if\boiling.  The  crater  is 
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nine  inches  in  diameter.  The  various  properties  of 
the  water  have  not  yet  been  afcertained  with  any 
great  accuracy ; but  it  is  faid  to  be  impregnated  with 
a foflile  acid  and  fbme  faline  fubftance  ; there  is  alfo 
a great  portion  of  fixed  air  in  it.  An  opportunity  is 
hereafiforded  for  making  fome  curious  experiments. 

If  animals  be  put  down  into  the  crater,  they  will 
be  immediately  fuifocated  ; but,  if  not  kept  there 
too  long,  they  recover  again,  upon  being  brought  into 
the  open  air. 

If  a lighted  candle  be  put  down,  the  flame  will  be 
extinguithed  in  an  inftant,  and  not  even  the  fmallefl: 
fpark  left  in  the  wick. 

If  the  water  immediately  taken  from  the  fpring  be 
put  into  a bottle,  clofely  corked,  and  then  lhaken, 
either  the  cork  will  be  forced  out  with  an  explofion, 
or  the  bottle  will  be  broken ; but  if  left  in  an  open 
veflel  it  becomes  vapid  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour. 
The  water  is  very  pungent  to  the  taile,  and  adts  as 
a cathartic  on  fome  people,  as  an  emetic  on  others. 

Of  the  works  thrown  up  at  Saratoga  by  the  Britifh 
and  American  armies  during  the  \var,  there  are  now 
fcarcely  any  remains.  The  country  round  about  is 
well  cultivated,  and  the  trenches  have  been  moftly 
levelled  by  the  plough.  We  here  crofled  the  Hud- 
fon  River,  and  proceeded  along  its  caflern  fliore  as 
far  as  Fort  Edward,  where  it  is  lofi:  to  the  view,  for 
the  road  fl;ill  runs  on  towards  the  north,  whilfl:  the 
river  takes  a fudden  bend  to  the  wefl. 

Fort  Edward  was  difmantled  prior  to  the  late 
American  war;  but  the  oppofite  armies,  during  that 
nnhappy  contelt,  were  both  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Many  of  the  people  whom  we  found  living  here  had 
ferved  as  foldiers  in  the  army,  and  told  us  a number 
of  interefling  particulars  relative  to  feveral  events 
which  -happened  in  this  quarter.  The  landlord  of 
the  tavern  where  we  flopped,  for  one,  related  all  the, 
circumflances  attending^  Mifs  M^Crea’s  death,  and 
pointed  out,  on  a hijl,  not  far  from  the  houfe. 
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the  very  fpot  where  the  was  murdered  by  the  In- 
dians, and  the  place  of  her  interment.  This  beaur 
tiful  young  lady  had  been  engaged  to  an  officer 
in  General  Burgoyne's  army,  who,  anxious  for  her 
fafety,  as  there  were  feveral  marauding  parties  go- 
ing about  in  the  neighbourhood  where  ffie  lived, 
fent  a party  of  triffiy  Indians  to  'cfcort  her  to  the 
camp.  Thefe  Indians  had  partly  executed  their  comr 
miffion,  and  were  approaching  with  their  charge  in 
fight  of  the  Britifli  camp,  when  they  were  met  by 
another  fet  of  Indians  belonging  to  a different  tribe, 
that  was  alfo  attending  the  Britifh  army  at  this  time. 
In  a few  minutes  it  became  matter  of  difpqte  between 
them  which  fhould  have  the  honour  of  conducSing 
her  to  the  camp  ; from  words  they  came  to  blows, 
and  blood  was  on  the  point  of  being  drawn,  when 
one  of  their  chiefs,  to  fettle  the  matter  without  far- 
ther mifehief,  went  up  to  Mifs  M^Crea,  and  killed 
her  on  the  fpot  with  a blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The 
objedt  of  contention  being  thus  removed,  the  Indi^ 
ans  returned  quietly  to  the  camp.  The  enormity  of 
the  crime,  however,  was  too  great  not  to  attradi 
public  notice,  and  it  turned  the  minds  of  every  per- 
fon  againfl  the  Indians,  who  had  not  before  witnefied 
their  ferocity  on  occafions  equally  fhocking  to  hu- 
manity. The  impolicy  of  employing  fuch  barbarians 
was  now  firongly  rej^robated,  and  in  a ffiort  time  af- 
terwards mod:  of  thei^  were  difmified  from  pur  arrny^ 
Fort  Edward  ftand.3  near  the  river.  The  town  ol 
the  fame  name  is  at  thp  diflance  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  it,  and\contains  about  twenty  houfes. 
Thus  far  we  had  gotpn  tolerably  well  ; but  from 
hence  to  Fort  Anne,  which  was  alfo  difmantled  prior 
to  the  late  war,  the  road\is  mod  wretched,  particu- 
larly over  a long  caufe\A^y  between  the  two  forts, 
formed  originally  for  the  ft^nfporting  of  cannon,  the 
foil  here  being  extremely\moift  and  heavy.  The 
caufeway  confifts  of  largey  trees  laid  fide  by  fide 
tr^pfverfely,  fome  of  whieff^  having  decayed,  great 
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intervals  are  left,  wltoein  the  wheels  of  the  carriage 
were  fometimes  locked  fo  faft  that  the  horfes  alone 
could  not  pollibly  extricate  them.  To  have  remain- 
ed in  the  carriage  over  this  part  of  the  road  would 
really  have  been  a fevere  punifhment ; for,  although 
boafted  of  as  being  the  very  beft  in  Albany,  it  had 
no  fort  of  fprings,  and  was  in  fadl  little  better  than 
a common  waggon  ; we  therefore  alighted,  took  our 
guns,  and  amufed  ourfelves  with  (hooting  as  we 
walked  along  through  the  woods.  The  woods  here 
had  a much  more  majeflic  appearance  than  any  that 
we  had  before  met  with  on  our  way  from  Philadelphia  ; 
this,  however,  was  owing  more  to  the  great  height 
than  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  trees,  for  I could  not  fee 
one  that  appeared  more  than  thirty  inches  in  diame- 
ter; indeed,  in  general,  the  girt  of  the  trees  in  the 
woods  of  America  is  but  very  friiall  in  proportion  to 
their  height,  and  trifling  in  comparifon  of  that  of  the 
foreft  trees  in  Great  Britain.  The  thickefi:  tree  I 
ever  faw  in  the  country  was  a fyca.more,  which  grew 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  juft  at  its 
jundlion  with  the  Patowmac,  in  a bed  of  rich  earth, 
clofe  to  the  water ; yet  this  tree  was  no  more  than 
about  four  feet  four  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  low 
grounds  in  Kentucky,  and  on  Ibme  of  the  bottoms 
in  the  weftern  territory,  it  is  faid  that  trees  are  com- 
monly to  be  met  with  feven  and  eight  feet  in  dia- 
meter. Where  this  is  the  cafei,  the  trees  muft  cer- 
tainly grow  much  farther  apart,  than  they  do  in  the 
woods  in  the  middle  Hates,  towards  the  Atlantic,  for 
there  they  fpring  up  fo  very  clofe  to  each  other,  that 
it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  for  them  to  attain  to  a 
great  diameter. 

The  woods  here  were  cqmpofed  chiefly  of  oaks,* 
hiccory,  hemlock,  and  be,;ech  trees,  intermixed  with 
which  appeared  great  numbers  of  the  fmooth  bark  or 
VvTymouth  pines,  as  th.cy  are  called,  that  feem  al- 

* There  are  upwards  of  tv^enty  different  kinds  of  oaks  in  Ame- 
rica. ' 
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moft  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  A profu- 
lion  of  wiki  rafpberries  were  growing  in  the  woods 
here,  really  a very  good  flavour  : they  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  woods  to  the  northward  of  this; 
in  Canada  they  abound  every  where. 

Beyond  Fort  Anne,  which  is  fitiiatcd  at  the  diftance 
of  eight  miles  from  Fort  Edward,  the  roads  being 
better,  we  once  more  mounted  into  our  vehicle;  but 
the  miferable  horfes,  quite  jaded,  now  made  a dead 
Fop  ; in  vain  the  driver  bawled,  and  ftamped,  and 
fwore  ; his  whip  had  been  previouFy  worn  out  fome 
hours,  owing  to  the  frequent  ufe  he  had  made  of  it, 
and  the  animals-  no  longer  feeling  its  heav^  lath, 
feemed  as  determined  as  the  mules  of  the  Abbefs  of 
Andouillets  to  go  no  farther.  In  this  fituation  we 
could  not  help  bantering  the  fellow  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  his  cattle,  which  he  had  boafted  fo  much  of 
at  fetting  out,  and  he  was  ready  to  cry  with  vexation 
at  what  we  faid  ; but  having  accidentally  mentioned 
the  fum  we  bad  paid  for  the  carriage,  his  pallion 
could  no  longer  be  reFrained,  and  it  broke  forth  in 
all  its  fury.  It  appeared  that  he  was  the  owner  of 
two  of  the  horfes,  and  for  the  ufe  of  them  and  for 
driving  the  carriage  was  to  have  had  one  half  of  the 
hire ; but  the  man  whom  we  had  agreed  with,  and 
paid  at  Albany,  had  given  him  only  ten  dollars  as 
his  moiety,  aFu ring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
was  exa(Fly  the  half  of  what  we  had  given,  although 
in  reality  it  fell  Fiort  of  the  fum  by  feven  dollars  and 
a half.  Thus  cheated  by  his  companion,  and  left  in 
the  lurch  by  his  horfes,  he  vowed  vengeace  againF 
him  on  his  return ; but  as  proteftations  of  this  na- 
ture would  not  bring  us  any  fooner  to  our  journey’s 
end,  and  as  it  was  neceFary  fomething  fhould  be 
immediately  done,  if  we  did  not  wiFi  to  remain  all 
night  in  the  woods,  we  fuggeFed  the  idea,  in  the 
mean  time,  of  his  conducling  the  foreriioF  horfes  as 
poFillion,  whilF  one  of  our  lervants  Fiould  drive  the 
pair  next  to  the  wheel.  This  plan  was  not  Farted 
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with  any  degree  of  ferioiifnefs,  for  we  conic!  not  have 
foppofed  that  a tall  meagre  fellow,  upwards  of  itx  feet 
high,  and  clad  in  a pair  of  thin  nankeen  breeches^ 
wcHilcl  very  Readily  bed  ride  the  raw  boned  back  of  a 
, horfe,  covered  with  the  proftife  exudations  which  the 
iotenfe  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  labour  the  ani- 
mal had  gone  through,  necedarily  excited.  As  much 
tired,  hovyever,  of  our  pleafantries  as  we  were  of  his 
vehicle,  and  thinking  of  nothing,  I believe,  but  how 
he  could  bed  get  rid  of  us,  he  eagerly  embraced  the 
propofal,  and  accordingly,  having  furnifhed  bimfelf 
with  a fwitch  from  the  adjoining  thieket,  be  mounted 
his  harnaded  Rodnante.  In  this  dyle  we  proceeded; 
but  more  than  once  did  our  gigantic  podillion  torn 
round  to  bemoan  the  forry  choice  he  had  made ; as 
often  did  we  urge  the  necedity  of  getting  out  of  the 
woods ; he  could  make  no  anfwer  ; fo  jogging  flowly 
along,  we  at  lad  reached  the  little  town  of  Skenef- 
borough,  much  to  the  amufement  of  every  one  who 
beheld  our  equipage,  and  much  to  our  own  fatisfac- 
tion ; for,  owing  tp  the  various  accidents  we  had  met 
with;  fueh  as  trapes  breaking,  bridles  dipping  off 
the  heads  of  the  horfes,  and  the  noble  horfes  them- 
felves  fometimes  dipping  down,  &c.  &c.  we  had  been 
no  lefs  than  five  hours  in  travelling  the  lad  twelve 
miles. 

Skeneiboroiigh  dands  jud  above  the  Junction  of 
Wood  Creek  with  South  River,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
bed  maps,  but  which,  by  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  conddered  as  a part  of  Lake  Champlain. 
At  prefent  there  arp  only  about  twelve  hoiifes  in  the 
place;  but  if  the  navigation  of  Wood  Creek  is  ever 
opened,  fo  tp  cpnne6l  Lake  Champlain  with  the 
North  River,  a feheme  which  has  already  been  feri- 
oudy  thought  of,  it  will,  dpubtlefs,  foon  become  a 
trading  town  of  confiderable  importance,  as  all  the 
various  produdlions  of  the  diores  of  the  lake  will 
then  be  collected  there  for  the  New  York  and  Al- 
bany markets.  Notwithdanding  all  the  difedvanv 
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tages  of  a knd-carriage  of  forty  miles  to  the  Nortli 
River,  a finali  portion  of  Hour  and  pot-aili,  the  Haple 
commodities  of  the  Hate  of  New  York,  is  already 
lent  to  Skenelborough  from  different  parts  of  the 
lake,  to  be  forwarded  to  Albany.  A confiderablc 
trade  abb  is  carried  on  through  this  place,  and  over 
Lake  Champlain,  between  New  York  and  Canada. 
Furs  and  horfes  principally  are  fent  from  Canada, 
and  in  return  they  get  Eafl  Indian  goods  and  various 
manufactures.  Lake  Champlain  opens  a very  ready 
communication  between  New  A"ork  and  the  country 
bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence;  it  is  emphatically 
called  by  the  Indians,  Caniad— Eri  Guaruntc,  the 
mouth  or  door  of  the  country. 

Skenefbo rough  is  mod  dreadfully  infefted  with 
mufquitocs ; fo  many  of  them  attacked  us  the  firfi 
night  of  our  flecping  there,  that  when  we  arofe  in 
the  morning  our  fices  and  hands  were  covered 
all  over  with  large  puftules,  precifely  like  thofe  of 
a perfbn  in  the  fmall  pox.  This  happened  too  not- 
with  (tan  ding  that  the  people  of  the  houfe,  before  wc 
w^ent  to  bed,  had  taken  all  the  pains  poffible  to  clear 
the  room  of  them,  by  fumigating  it  v/ith  the  fmoke 
of  green  wood,  and  afterwards  fecuring  the  windows 
with  gauze  blinds  ; and  even  on  the  fecond  night, 
although  we  deflroyqd  many  dozens  of  them  on  the 
walls,  after  a fimilar  fumigation  had  been  made,  yet 
we  fuffcred  nearly  as  much.  Thefe  infedls  were  of  a 
much  larger  fize  than  any  I ever  faw  elfewhere,  and 
their  bite  was  uncommonly  venomous.  General 
Wafhington  told  me,  that  he  never  was  fo  much  an- 
noyed by  mufquitoes  in  any  part  of  America  as  in 
Skenefborough,  for  that  they  iifed  to  bite  through 
the  thickefl  boot.  The  fituation  of  the  place  is  in- 
deed peculiarly  favourable  for  them,  being  jufl  on  the 
margin  of  a piece  of  w^ater,  almofl  flagnant,  and 
fhaded  with  thick  woods.  The  mufquito  is  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  the  common  gnat  in  England,  and  re- 
fembies  it  very  clofely  both  in  fize  and  fhape.  Like 
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the  gnat  it  lays  its  eggs  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
where  they  are  hatched  in  the  coiirfe  of  a few  days, 
unlefs  the  water  is  agitated,  in  which  lad  cafe  they 
are  all  dedroyed.  From  the  egg  i^  produced  a grub, 
which  changes  to  a chrylalis,  and  afterwards  to,  a 
mufquito  ; this  lad  change  takes  place  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and  if  at  the  moment  that  the  infedt 
drd  fpreads  its  wings  the  w^ater  is  not  perfeddy  dill, 
and  the  air  calm,  it  will  be  inevitably  dedroyed  ; at 
thofe  parts  of  the  lake,  therefore,  which  are  mod  ex- 
pofed,  and  where  the  water  is  often  agitated,  no  fuch 
thing  as  a mufquito  is  ever  feen  ; neither  are  they 
ever  found  along  a large  and  rapid  river,  where  the 
fhores  are  lofty  and  dry  ; but  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  marlhes,  low  grounds,  and  dagnant  waters,  they 
always  abound.  Mufquitoes  appear  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  the  freth  blood  of  Europeans,  who  always’ 
differ  much  more  the  drd  year  of  their  arrival  in 
America  than  they  do  afterwards.  The  people  of  the 
country  feem  quite  to  difregard  their  attacks.  Where- 
ever  they  dx  their  ding,  a little  tumor  or  pudule 
ufually  arifes,  fuppofed  to  be  occadoned  by  the  fer- 
mentation, when  mixed  with  the  blood,  of  a fmall 
quantity  of  liquor  which  the  infedl  always  injedfs  into 
the  wound  it  makes  with  its  fpicula,  as  may  be  feen 
through  a microfeope,  and  which  it  probably  does  to 
render  the  blood  more  duid.  The  difagreeable  itching 
this  excites  is  mod  ededtually  allayed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  volatile  alkali  ; or  if  the  part  newly  dung  be 
fcratched  and  immediately  bathed  in  cold  w^ater,  that 
alfo  affords  condderable  relief ; but  after  the  venom 
has  been  lodged  for  any  time,  fcratching  only  in- 
creafes  the  itching,  and  it  may  be  attended  with  great 
danger.  Repeated  indances  have  occurred  of  people 
having  been  laid  up  for  months,  and  narrowly  efcap- 
ing  the  lofs  of  a limb,  from  imprudently  rubbing  a 
part  which  had  been  bitten  for  a long  time.  Great 
cafe  is  alfo  derived  from  opening  the  pudules  on  the 
fccond  day  with  a lancet,  and  letting  out  the  blood 
and  watery  matter. 
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'Enibarh  on  Lake  Champlain — Dijpmdty  of  procimng 
Provifions  at  Farms  hordering  upon  it — Ticojideroga 
— Crown  Point— Great  Beauty  of  the  Scenery — Ge- 
neral Defcrlption  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  adja- 
cent Country — Captain  Thomas  and  his  Indians  arrive 
at  Crown  Point — Char  alter  of  Thomas — Reach  St, 
John  S'— Defcrlption  of  that  Place — Great  Difference 
ohfervahle  in  the  Face  of  the  Country^  Inhabitants^ 
^c,  in  Canada  and  in  the  States — Chamhly  Cajile — 
Calajhes — Bons  Dleiix — Town  of  La  Prarle — Great 
Rapidity  of  the  River  Saint  Lawrence — Crofs  it  to 
Montreal — AJioniJhnunt  on  feeing  large  Ships  at 
Montreal — Great  Depth  of  the  River, 

Montreal,  July. 

SHORTLY  after  our  arrival  in  Skenefborough, 
we  hired  a hnall  boat  of  about  ten  tons  for  the. 
purpofc  of  crofting  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  our  willi 
to  proceed  on  the  voyage  immediately  ; but  the  owner 
of  the  boat  averting  that  it  was  impoliible  to  go  out 
with  the  wind  then  blowing,  we  were  for  three  days 
detained  in  Skeneiborough,  a delicious  feaft  for  the 
hungry  mufquitoes.  The  wind  fhifted  again  and 
again,  ftiil  it  was  not  fair  in  the  opinion  of  our  boat™ 
man.  At  laft,  being  moft  heartily  tired  of  our  quar- 
ters, and  fufpedling  that  he  did  not  underftand  his 
bulinefs  as  well  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  we  refolved 
not  to  abide  by  his  opinion  any  longer, \but  to  make 
an  attempt  at  beating  out ; and  we  had  great  reafon  to 
be  plcafed  with  having  done  fo,  as  we  arrived  in  Ca^ 
nada  three  days  before  any  of  the  other  boats,  that 
did  not  venture  to  move  till  the  wind  was  quite  aft. 

We  fet  off  about  one  o’clock  ; but  from  the  chan  - 
nel being  very  narrow,  it  was  impoffible  to  make 
much  way  by  tacking.  We  got  no  farther  than  lix 
miles  before  fun-fet.  We  then  Hopped,  and  having 
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landed^  walked  up  to  fbme  farm  *houfes,  which  ap- 
peared at  a diriance^  on  the  Vermont  fhore,  to  pro- 
cure provifions  ; foi*  the  boatman  had  told  us  it  was 
quite  unneceflary  to  take  in  any  at  Skenefborough, 
as  there  were  excellent  houfes  clofe  to  the  fhore  the 
whole  way,  where  we  could  get  whatever  We  wifhed. 
At  the  firft  we  went  to^  which  was  a Comfortable  log- 
houfe^  neither  breads  nor  meat,  nor  milk,  nor  eggs, 
were  to  be  had  ; the  houfe  Was  crowded  With  children 
of  all  ages,  and  the  people^  I fuppofe,  thought  they 
had  but  little  enough  for  themfelveS*  At  a fecond 
houfe,  we  found  a venerable  old  man  at  the  door, 
reading  a news-paper,  who  civilly  offered  it  to  us  for 
our  perufal,  and  began  to  talk  upon  the  politics  of  the 
day  ; we  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  and  gave  him  to 
underftand,  at  the  fame  time,  that  a loaf  would  be 
much  more  acceptable.  Bread  there  was  none  ; w6 
got  a new  Vermont  cheefe,  however.  A third  houfe 
now  remained  in  fight,  and  we  made  a third  attempt 
at  procuring  fomething  to  eat.  This  one  was  nearly 
half  a mile  off,  but  alas  ! it  afforded  ftill  lefs  than  the 
laff ; the  people  had  nothing  to  difpofe  of  but  a little 
milk.  With  the  milk  and  the  cheefe,  therefore,  wc 
returned  to  our  boat,  and  adding  thereto  fome  bifcuits 
and  wine,  which  we  had  luckily  on  board,  the  whole 
afforded  us  a frugal  repaft. 

The  people  at  the  American  farm  houfes  will  cheer- 
fully lie  three  in  a bed,  rather  than  fuffer  a ftranger 
to  go  away  who  comes  to  feek  for  a lodging.  As  all 
thcfe  houfes,  however,  which  we  had  vifited,  were 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  we  felt  no  great  inclination 
to  afk  for  accommodation  at  any  of  them,  but  deter- 
mined to  deep  on  board  our  little  vefiel.  We  accord- 
ingly moored  her  at  a convenient  part  of  the  fhore, 
and  each  of  us  having  wrapped  himfelf  up  in  a blanket, 
which  we  had  been  warned  to  provide  on  leaving  New 
York,  we  laid  ourfclves  down  to  deep.  The  boat  was 
decked  two  thirds  of  her  length  forward,  and  had  a 
commodious  hold  5 we  gave  the  preference,  however^ 
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l>ecaufe  more  airy,  to  the  cabin  or  after  part,  fitted 
up  with  benches,  and  covered  with  a wooden  awning, 
under  which  a man  could  jufi:  fit  upright,  provided 
he  was  not  very  tall.  The  benches,  which  went 
lengthwife,  accommodated  two  of  us  ; and  the  third 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  cabin  floor  ; but  a 
blanket  and  a bare  board,  out  of  the  way  of  mufqui- 
toes,  were  luxuries  after  our  accommodations  at 
Skenefborough  ; our  ears  w^ere  not  aflailed  by  the  noife 
even  of  a Angle  one  the  whole  night,  and  we  enjoyed 
founder  repofe  than  we  had  done  for  many  nights 
preceding.  ^ 

The  wind  remained  nearly  in  the  fanie  point  thc 
next  morning,  but  the  lake  being  wider,  we  were  en- 
abled to  proceed  fafter.  We  flopped  at  one  houfe  to 
breakfafl,  and  at  another  to  dine.  At  neither  of  thefe, 
although  they  bore  the  name  of  taverns.  Were  w*e  able 
to  procure  much  more  than  at  the  houfes  W'here  we 
had  flopped  the  preceding  evening.  At  the  firfl:  we 
got:  a little  milk,  and  about  two  pounds  of  bread,  ab- 
folutely  the  whole  of  what  w^as  in  the  hpufe ; an^at 
the  fecond,  a few  eggs,  and  fome  cold  faked  fat 
pork  ; but  not  a morfel  of  bread  was  to  be  had.  The 
wretched  appearance  alfo  of  this  laft  habitation'  was 
very  flriking  ; it  confifled  of  a wooden  frame,  merely 
with  a few  boards  nailed  againfl  it,  the  crevices  be- 
tween which  were  the  only  apertures  for  the  admif- 
flon  of  light,  except  the  door  ; and  the  roof  was  fo- 
leaky,  that  we  were  fprinkled  with  the  rain  even  as 
we  fat  at  the  fire  fide.  That  people  can  live  in  fuch  a 
manner,  who  have  the  neceflaries  and  conveniencies 
of  life  within  their  reach,  as  much  as  any  others  in 
the  world,  is  really  mofl  afloniflring  ! It  is,  however, 
to  be  accounted  for,  by  that  dcflre  of  making  money, 
which  is  the  predominant  feature  in  the  charadler  of 
the  Americans  in  general,  and  leads  the  petty  farmer 
m particular  to  fafter  numberlefs  inconveiflencies, 
when  he  can  gain  by  fo  doing.  If  he  can  fell  the 
produce  of  his  land  to  advantage,  he  keeps  as  fmall  a 
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part  of  it  as  poffible  for  binifelf,  and  lives  the  whofe 
yeaj  round  upon  iiilt  provifions,  bad  bread,  and  the 
fi(h  he  can  catch  in  the  rivers  or  lakes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; if  he  has  built  a comfortable  houfe  for 
himfelf,  he  readily  quits  it,  as  foon  as  fiuithed,  for 
Tuoney,  and  goes  to  live  in  a mere  hovel  in  the  woods 
till  he  gets  time  to  build  another.  Money ds  his  idol, 
and  to  procure  it  he  gladly  foregoes  every  felf-grati- 
fication. 

From  this  miferable  habitation,  juil  mentioned, 
we  departed  as  foon  as  the  rain  was  over,  and  the 
wind  coming  round  in  our  favour,  we  got  a-s  far  as 
Ticonderoga  that  night.  The  only  dwelling  here  is  the 
tavern,  which  is  a large  houfe  built  of  done.  On  en- 
tering it  we  were  fhewn  into  a fpacious  apartment, 
crowded  with  boatmen  and  people  that  had  jufl  ar- 
rived from  St.  John’s,  in  Canada.  Seeing  fuch  a num- 
ber of  guefts  in  the  houfe,  we  expedled  nothing  Icfs 
than  to-be  kept  an  hour  or  two  till  fiiflicient  fupper 
was  prepared  for  the  whole  company,  fo  that  all  might 
iit  down  at  once  together,  which,  as  I have  before 
faid,  is  the  cuitom  in  the  country  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Our  furprife  therefore  was  great  at  perceiving 
a neat  table  and  a comfortable  little  fupper  fpeedily 
laid  out  for  us,  and  no  attempts  made  at  ferving  the 
reft  of  the  company  till  we  had  quite  finifhed..  This 
was  departing  from  the  fyflem  of  equality  in  a man- 
ner which  we  had  never  witnefTed  before,  and  we 
Were  at  a iofs  for  fome  ‘time  to  account  for  it ; but  we 
prefently  heard  that  the  woman  of  the  houfe  had  kept 
a tdvern  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life  at  Quebec, 
which  refolvcd  the  knotty  point.  The  wife  is  gene- 
rally the  aedive  perfon  in  managinga  country  tavern, 
and  the  hidband  attends  to  his  farm,  or  has  fome  in- 
dependent occupation.  The  man  of  this  houfe  was  a 
judge,  a follen  demure  old  gentleman,  who  fat  by  the 
tire,*  with  tattered  clothes  and  difoevelled  locks, 

* Though  this  w.as  the  14th  day  of  July,  the  weather  was  fo 
Gold  that  we  found  a fire- extremely  agreea.ble. 
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reading  a book^  totally  rega  reliefs  of  every  per  ton  in 
the  room. 

The  old  fort  and  barracks  of  Ticondcroga  are  on 
the  top  of  a riling  ground,  jail:  behind  the  tavern  ; 
they  are  quite  iii  ruins,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  ever  be  rebuilt,  for  the  fituation  is  very  infccure^ 
being  commanded  by  a lofty  hill  called  Mount  De- 
fiance. The  Britifli  got  polieflion  of  the  place  the 
lad  war  by  dragging  cannon  arid  mortars  up  the  hill, 
and  firing  down  upon  the  fort. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  left  Ticondcroga,  and 
purfued  our  voyage  to  Crown  Point,  where  we  landed 
to  look  at  the  old  fort.  Nothing  is  to  be  feen  there, ^ 
however,  but  a heap  of  ruins  ; for  fhortly  before  it 
was  given  up  by  the  Britilh,  the  powder  magazine 
blew  up,  by  which  accident  a great  part  of  the  works 
was  deftroyed  ; fince  the  evacuation  of  it  alfo,  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  continually 
digging  in  different  parts,  in  hopes  of  procuring  lead 
and  iron  fhot  ; a confiderable  quantity  was  in  one 
inttance  got  out  of  the  dorcsthat  had  been  buried  by 
the  explofion.  The  vaults,  which  were  bomb  proof, 
have  been  demoliffed  for  the  dike  of  the  bricks  for 
building  chimneys.  At  the  fouth  fide  alone  tbs 
ditches  remain  perfedl ; they  are  wide  and  deep,  and 
cut  through  immenfe  rocks  of  lime-done  ; and  from 
being  overgrown  towards  the  top  with  different  kinds 
of  fhrubs,  have  a grand  and  pidfurefque  appearance. 
The  view  from  this  fpot  of  the  fort,  and  the  old  build- 
ings in  it  overgrown  with  ivy,  of  the  lake,  and  of  the 
didant  mountains  beyond  it,  is  indeed  altogether  very 
fine.  The  fort, ^ and  feven  hundred  acres  of  good 
cleared  land  adjoining  to  it,  are  the  property  of  the 
date  of  New  York,  and  are  leafed  out  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  equal  to  33l.  iOs. 
derling  per  annum,  which  is  appropriated  for  the  ufe 
of  a college.  The  farmer  who  rented  it  told  us,  he 
principally  made  ufe  of  the  land  for  gracing  cattle  ; 
thc.fe,  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  the  lake  was  frozen, 
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he  drove  over  the  ice  to  Albany,  and  there  difpofed 

of. 

Crown  Point  is  the  moft  advantageous  fpot  on  the 
Ihores  of  Lake  Champlain  for  a military  poll,  not  be- 
ing commanded  by  any  riling  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  Ticonderoga  is,  and  as  the  lake  is  fo 
narrow  here,  owing  to  another  point  running  out  on 
the  oppolite  fide,  that  it  would  be  abfolutely  impof- 
fible  for  a vellel  to  pafs,  without  being  expofed  to  the 
fire  of  the  fort.  The  Indians  call  this  place  Tek-ya- 
dough-nigarigee,  that  is,  the  two  points  immediately 
oppofite  to  each  other  : the  one  oppofite  to  Crown 
Point  is  called  Chimney  Point;  upon  it  are  a few 
houfes,  one  of  which  is  a tavern.  While  we  fiaid 
there  we  were  very  agreeably  furprifcd,  for  the  firfi; 
time,  with  the  fight  of  a large  birch  canoe  upon  the 
lake,  navigated  by  two  or  three  Indians  in  the  drefies 
of  their  nation.  They  made  for  the  fhore  and  foon 
landed  ; and  fliortly  after  another  party,  amounting 
to  fix  or  feven,  arrived,  that  had  come  by  land. 

On  board  our  little  velfel  we  had  a poor  Canadian, 
whom  we  took  in  at  Skenefiborough.  Tempted  by 
the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  the  United  States,  he 
quitted  his  own  home  in  Canada,  where  he  lived 
under  one  of  the  feigniors,  and  had  gone  as  far  as 
Albany,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  he  had 
worked  for  fiome  time  with  a farmer ; but  finding, 
that  although  he  got  higher  wages,  he  had  to  pay 
much  more  for  his  provifions  than  in  Canada,  and  that 
he  was  alfo  mofl;  egregioufly  cheated  by  the  people, 
and  particularly  by  his  employer,  from  whom  he 
could  not  get  even  the  money  he  had  earned ; finding 
likewife  that  he  was  unable  to  procure  any  redrefs, 
from  being  ignorant  of  the  Englifh  language,  the 
poor  fellow  determined  to  return  to  Canada,  and  on 
his  way  thither  we  met  him,  without  a fhiiling  in  his 
pocket. 

Having  afked  this  little  fellow,  as  we  failed  along, 
fome  queflions  about  the  Indians,  he  immediate!) 
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gave  us  a long  account  of  a Captain  Thomas^  a chief 
of  the  Cachenonaga  nation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
whofe  village  he  laid  he  lived.  Thomas,  he  told  us, 
was  a very  rich  man,  and  had  a rnoft  excellent  houfe, 
in  which  he  faid  he  lived  as  well  as  a feignior,  and  he 
was  fure  we  fhould  be  well  received  if  we  went  to  fee 
him  ; he  told  us  alfo  that  he  had  built  a church,  and 
was  a Chrifban  ; that  he  was  very  charitable,  and  that 
if  he  were  acquainted  with  his  prefent  dillrefs  he 
would  certainly  make  him  a prefent  of  four  or  five 
dollars.  Oh,  je  vous  adlire,  meffieurs,  que  c’efl  un 
bon  fanvage.”  It  was  impoffible  not  to  fmile  at  the 
little  Canadian,  who,  half  naked  himfelf,  and  nearly 
as  dark  as  a mulatto,  concluded  his  panegyric  upon 
Thomas,  by  alluring  us,  “ he  was  a good  favage 
at  the  fame  time  we  felt  a flrong  defire  to  behold 
this  chief,  of  whom  we  had  heard  fo  much.  It  was 
not  long  before  we  were  gratified,  for  the  party  of 
Indians  that  arrived  whilfl  we  were  at  Chimney  Point 
were  from  the  Cachenonga  village,  and  at  their  head 
was  Captain  Thomas. 

Thomas  appeared  to  be  about  forty-five  years  of 
age;  he  was  nearly  fix  feet  high,  and  very  bulky  in 
proportion  : this  is  a fort  of  make  uncommon  among 
the  Indians,  who  are  generally  flender.  He  was 
dreffed  like  a white  man,  in  boots ; his  hair  untied, 
but  cut  fhort  • the  people  who  attended  him  were  all 
in  the  Indian  habit.  Not  one  of  his  followers  could 
fpeak  a word  of  Englifh  or  French  ; Thomas,  how- 
ever, could  himfelf  fpeak  both  languages,  Englifh 
he  fpoke  with  fome  little  hefitation,  and  not  cor- 
rectly ; but  French  feemed  as  familiar  to  him  as  his 
native  tongue.  Flis  principal  attention  feemed  to  be 
directed  towards  trade,  which  he  had  purfued  with 
great  fuccefs,  fo  much  fo,  indeed,  that,  as  we  after- 
wards heard,  he  could  get  credit  in  any  tore  in  Mon- 
treal for  five  hundred  pounds.  He  had  along  with 
him  at  Chimney  Point  thirty  horfes  and  a quantity 
of  furs  in  the  canoe,  which  he  was  taking  for  fare  to 
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Albany.  His  people,  he  told  us,  had  but  a very  few 
wants  : he  took  care  to  have  thefe  always  fupplied  ; 
in  return  they  brought  him  furs,  taken  in  hunting  ; 
they  attended  his  horfes,  and  voluntarily  accompanied 
him  when  he  went  pn  a trading  expedition  : his  pro- 
fits therefore  mud  be  immenfe.  ^During  the  courfe 
of  converfation  he  told  us,  that  if  we  came  to  fee  hipi 
he  would  make  us  very  happy  ; that  there  were  fomo 
very  handfome  fquaws  * in  his  village,  and  that  each 
of  us  (hould  have  a wife:  we  promifed  to  vilit  him  if 
it  was  in  our  powder,  and  parted  very  good  friends. 
Thomas,  as  we  afterwards  found,  is  not  a man  re- 
fpecled  among  the  Indians  in  general,  who  think 
much  m.ore  of  a chief  that  is  a good  warripr  and 
hunter,  and  that  retains  the  habits  of  his  nation,  than 
of  one  that  becomes  a trader,  and  affimilates  his  man- 
ners to  thofe  of  the  whites. 

Lake  Champlain  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  is  of  various  breadths  : for  the 
liril  thirty  miles,  that  is,  from  South  River  to  Crown 
Point,  it  is  in  no  place  more  than  two  miles  wide; 
beyond  this,  for  the  diftance  of  tw^elve  miles,  it  is  five 
pr  fix  miles  acrofs,  but  then  again  it  narrows,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  a few'  miles  expands.  That  part 
called  the  Broad  Lake,  becaufe  broader  than  any 
other,  commences  about  twenty-five  miles  nprth  of 
Crown  Point,  and  is  eighteen  miles  acrofs  in  the 
wideft  part.  Here  the  lake  is  interfperfed  with  a 
great  number  of  iflands,  the  largefl  of  which,  formerly 
called  Grande  Ifle,  novv  South  Hero,  is  fifteen  mile^ 
in  length,  and,  on  an  average,  about  four  in  breadth. 
The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  fertile,  and  it  is  faid  that  five 
hundred  people  are  fettled  upon  it.  The  Broad  Lake 
is  nearly  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  gradually  narrow^ 
till  it  terminates  in  a large  river  called  Chambly, 
Richlicu,  or  Sprelle,  which  runs  into  the  St, 
Lawrence. 

Female  Indians. 
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The  foundings  of  Lake  Champlain,  except  at  thd 
narrow  parts  at  either  end,  are  in  general  very  deep ; 
in  many  places  fixty  and  feventy,  and  in  fome  even 
one  hundred  fathoms.  In  proportion  to  its  breadth 
and  depth,  the  water  is  more  or  lefs  clear  ; in  the 
broad  part  it  is  as  pure  and  tranfparcnt  as  poffible. 
On  the  weft  tide,  as  far  as  Cambciiand  Bay,  the  lake 
is  bounded  for  the  mod  part  by  deep  mountains 
dole  to  the  edge  of  the  water  ; at  Cumberland  Bay 
the  ridge  of  mountains  runs  off  to  the  north- weft, 
and  the  flmre  farther  on  is  low  and  fwampy.  The 
Ead  or  Vermont  fhore  is  not  much  elevated,  except 
in  a few  particular  places  ; at  the  didance  of  twelve 
miles,  however,  from  the  lake  is  a coniiderable  moun- 
tain. The  ibores  on  both  ddes  are  very  rocky  ; 
where  there  are  mountains  thefe  rooks  jut  out  very 
boldly  ; but  at  the  ead  ddc,  where  the  land  is  low, 
they  appear  but  a little  above  the  , water.  The  idands 
alfo,  for  the  mod  part,  are  furrounded  with-rocks,  in 
fome  parts,  {helving  down  into  the  lake,  fo  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  approach  within  one  or  two  miles  of 
them  at  particular  ddes.  From  fome  parts  of  the 
eadern  fhore  the  rocks  alfo  run  out  in  the  fame  man- 
ner for  a condderable  didance.  Sailing  along  the 
diore  when  a breeze  is  blowing,  a hollow  murmuring 
noife  is  always  beard  from  the  waters  fplafhing  into 
the  crannies  of  thefe  rocks.  There  are  many  dreams 
which  fall  into  the  lake  : the  mouths  of  all  thofe  on 
the  wedern  dde  are  obftruxded  by  falls,  fo  that  none 
of  them  are  navigable.  Of  thofe  on  the  eadern  or 
Vermont  dde,  a few  only  arc  navigable  for  fmall 
boats,  and  that  for  a diort  di dance. 

The  feenery  along  various  parts  of  the  lake  is  ex- 
tremely g]'and  and  pidUircfque,  particularly  beyond 
Crown,  Point  ; the  diores  aie  there  beaiitifully  orna- 
mented with  hanging  woods  and  rocks,  and  the 
mountains  on  the  wedern  dde  rife  up  in  ranges  one 
behind  the  other  in  the  mod  ma2:nidcent  manner^ 
Jt  was  on  one  of  the  dned  evenings  poffibje  that  we 
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pafled  along  this  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  fun  fetting 
in  all  his  glory  behind  the  mountains,  fpread  the 
richeft  tints  over  every  part  of  the  profpec^ ; the  moon 
alfo  appearing  nearly  in  the  full,  fhortly  after  the  day 
had  elofed,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  beholding 
the  furrounding  feenery  in  frefh  though  lefs  brilliant 
colours.  Our  little  bark  was  now  gliding  fmoothly 
along,  whilft  every  one  of  us  remained  wrapt  up  in 
filent  et)ntemplation  of  the  folemn  feene,  when  fud- 
denly  fhe  ftruck  upon  one  of  the  (helving  recks:  .no- 
thing but  hurry  and  eonfulion  was  now  vifible  on 
board,  every  one  lending'his  affiftance  ; however,  at 
lad,  with  fome  diffieulty,  we  got  her  off;  but  in  a 
minute  fhe  flruck  a feeond  time,  and  after  we  had 
again  extricated  her,  even  a third  and  a fourth  time, 
at  lafi:  fhe  duck  fo  fad,  that  for  a fhort  time  we  de- 
fpaired  of  being  able  to  move  her.  At  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  we  again  fortunately  got 
her  into  deep  water.  We  had  before  fufpedfed  that 
our  boatmen  did  not  know  a great  deal  about  the 
navigation  of  the  lake,  and  on  quedioning  him  now, 
it  came  out,  that  he  had  been  a cobler  all  his  life,  till 
within  the  lad  nine  months,  when  he  thought  proper 
to  change  his  bufinefs,  and  turn  failor.  All  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  Ihores  of  the  lake,  was 
what  he  had  picked  up  during  that  time,  as  he  failed 
draight  backward  and  forward  between  St.  John’s 
and  Skenefborough.  On  the  prefent  occadon  he 
had  midaken  one  bay  for  another,  and  had  the  waves 
been  as  high  as  they  fometimes  are,  the  boat  would 
inevitably  have  been  dafhed  to  pieces. 

The  humble  roof  of  another  judge,  a plain  Scotch 
labourer,  afforded  us  fliclter  for  this  night.  It  was 
near  eleven  o’clock,  however,  when  we  got  there, 
and  the  family  having  retired  to  red,  we  had  to  re- 
main rapping  and  calling  at  the  door  for  half  an  hour 
at  lead,  before  we  could  get  admittance.  The  people 
at  lad  being  roufed,  opened  their  doors,  cheeifully 
got  us  fome  fupper,  and  prepared  iheir  bed  beds  for 
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US.  In  the  morning,  having  paid  our  reckoning  to 
the  judge,  he  returned  to  his  plough,  and  we  to  our 
4)oat  to  proiecute  our  voyage. 

We  let  off  this  day  with  a remarkable  fine  breeze, 
and  being  delirous  of  terminating  our  voyage  as  fooii 
as  pofliblc,  of  which  wc  began  now  to  be  fomewhat 
tired,  we  Hopped  but  once  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  and 
determined  to  fail  on  all  night.  A fhort  time  after  fun- 
fet  we  palled  the  boundary  betw^een  the  BritWh  do^ 
minions  and  the  United  States.  Here  we  were 
brought  to  by  an  armed  brig  of  twenty  guns,  under 
Englilh  colours,  Rationed  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
amining all  boats  paffing  up  and  down  the  lake  : the 
anfwers  which  we  gave  to  the  feveral  queftions  affed 
being  fatisfadory,.  we  were  accordingly  fuffered  to 
proceed.  Since  the  furrender  of  the  polls,  purfuant 
to  the  late  treaty  with  the  United  States,  this  brig  has 
been  removed,  and  laid  op  at  St.  John’s.  When  night 
came  on,  we  wrapped  ourfelves  up  in  our  blankets, 
as  we  had  done  on  the  firfl  night  of  our  voyage,  and 
laid  down  upon  the  cabin  floor,  where  we  might 
poflibly  have  flept  until  we  got  to  St.  John’s,  had  we 
not  been  awakened  at  midnight  by  the  loud  hollas  of 
the  centinel  at  the  Britifh  fort  on  Ide  aux  Noix.  On 
examining  into  the  matter,  it  appeared  that  the  boat 
had  been  driven  on  fhorc,  while  our  fleepy  pilot  en- 
joyed his  nap  at  the  helm  ; and  the  centinel,  unable 
to  imagine  what  we  were  about,  feeing  the  boat  run 
up  clofe  under  the  fort,  and  fufpicious  of  fome  attack, 
I fuppofe,  had  turned  out  the  whole  guard ; by  whom, 
after  being  examined  and  re-examined,  we  were 
finally  difmifled.  We  now  tool^the  command  of  the 
boat  upon  ourfelves,  for  the  boatman,  although  he 
was  more  anxious  to  get  to  St.  John’s  than  any  one  of 
us,  and  though  he  had  himfelf  in  fome  meafure  in- 
duced us  to  go  on,  was  fo  fleepy  that  he  could  not 
keep  his  eyes  open.  Relieving  each  other  at  the 
helm,  we  reached  St.  John’s  by  day-break  ; one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  ciillant  from  Skenefborough. 

Immediately 
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Immediately  on  our  landing  we  were  conducted  to 
the  guard  houfe,  where  we  had  to  deliver  to  the 
ferjeant  on  duty,  to  be  by  him  forwarded  to  the  com- 
manrding  officer,  an  account  of  our  names,  occupa- 
tion, and  place  of  abode,  the  ftricieft  orders  having 
been  iffiicd  by  the  governor  not  to  fuiier  any  French- 
men or  other  foreigners,  or  any  people  who  could  not 
give  an  exadl  account  of  their  bufinefs  in  Canada,  to 
enter  into  the  country. 

St.  John’s  is  a garrifon  town  ; it  contains  about 
fifty  miferable  wooden  dwellings,  and  barracks,  in 
which  a whole  regiment  is'generally  quartered.  The 
fortifications  are  entirely  out  of  order,  fo  much  fo 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  eredt  frefh  works  than  to 
attempt  to  repair  them.  There  is  a king’s  dock  yard 
here,  w;ell  fiored  with  timber,  at  leaft,  w^hen  we  faw 
it ; but  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  after  the  armed 
brig  which  I mentioned  was  laid  up,  all  the  timber 
was  fold  off.  The  old  hulks  of  feveral  vetiels  gf 
force  were  lying  oppofite  the  yard.  In  proportion 
to  the  increafe  of  trade  between  New  York  and 
Xower  Canada  this  town  inufi:  improve,  as  it  is  the 
Britifh  port  of  entry  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  country  about  St,  John’s  is  flat,  and  very 
bare  of  trees,  a dreadful  fire  in  the  year  1788  having 
done  grcat  mifehief,  and  defiroyed  all  the  woods  for 
feveral  miles  : in  fome  parts  of  the  neighbourhood 
the  people  futfer  extremely  during  wnnter  from  the 
want  of  fuel. 

At  St.  John’s  we  hired  a Tight  waggon,  fimilar  to 
thofe  made  ufe  of  in  the  United  States,  and  fet  ofF 
about  noon  for  La  Prarie,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  By  the  diredl  road,  this  is  only  eigh- 
teen miles  diftant  ; but  the  mofi:  agreeable  way  of 
going  thither  is  by  Chambly,  which  is  a few  miles 
farther,  on  account  of  feeing  the  old  cafile  built  there 
by  the  French.  The  caille  ilands  clofe  to  the  rapids 
in  Chambly  or  Sorelle  River,  and  at  a little  di fiance 
bas  a grand  appearance  ; the  adjacent  country  alfo 

being 
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being  very  beautiful,  the  whole  together  forms  a moll: 
interefling  fcene.  The  callle  is  in  tolerably  good 
repair,  and  a garrifon  is  condantly  kept  in  it. 

As  you  travel  along  this  road  to  La  Prarie,  after 
having  juft  arrived  from  the  United  States  over  Lake 
Champlain,  a variety  of  objedls  forcibly  remind  you 
of  your  having  got  into  a new  country.  The  Britifli 
flag,  the  foldiers  on  duty,  the  French  inhabitants 
running  about  in  their  red  night-caps,  the  children 
coming  to  the  doors  to  falute  you  as  you  pafs,  a thing 
unknown  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  ; the  com- 
pact and  neat  exterior  appearance  of  the  hoiifes,  the 
calarnes,  the  bons  dieux,  the  large  Roman  Catholic 
churches  and  chapels,  the  convents,  the  prielts  in 
their  robes,  the  nuns,  the  friars  ; all  ferve  to  con- 
vince you  that  you  are  no  longer  in  any  part  of  the 
.United  States ; the  language  alfo  differs,  French 
being  here  univerfally  fpoken. 

The  calalb  is  a carriage  very  generally  ufed  in 
Lower  Canada  ; there  is  fcarcely  a farmer  indeed  in 
the  country  who  does  not  poflefs  one  : it  is  a fort  of 
one  horfe  cliaife,  capable  of  holding  two  people  be- 
fides  the  driver,  who  fits  on  a kind  of  box  placed 
over  the  foot-board,  exprefsly  for  his  accommoda- 
tion. The  body  of  the  calafh  is  hung  upon  broad 
ftraps  of  leather,  round  iron  rollers  that  are  placed 
behind,  by  means  of  which  they  are  fliortened  or 
lengthened.  On  each  fide  of  the  carriage  is  a little 
door  about  two  feet  high,  whereby  you  enter  it,  and 
which  is  ufeful,  when  fnut,  in  preventing  any  thing 
from  flipping  out.  The  harnefs  for  the  horfe  is  al- 
ways made  in  the  old  French  tafle,  extremely  heavy; 
it  is  fludded  with  brafs  nails,  and  to  particular  parts 
of  it  are  attached  fmall  bells,  of  no  ufe  that  I could 
ever  difeover  but  to  annoy  the  paffenger. 

The  bons  dieux  are  large  wooden  crucifixes,  fomc- 
times  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  height,  placed  on 
the  highway;  fome  of  them  arc  highly  ornamented 

and 
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and  painted  : as  the  people  pals  they  pull  off  their 

hats,  or  in  fome  other  way  make  obeifance  to  them. 

La  Prarie  de  la  Madelene  contains  about  one  hun- 
dred houfes  ; after  topping  an  hour  or  two  there  we 
embarked  in  a bateau  for  Montreal.  " ' 

Montreal  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name, 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  that 
on  which  La  Prarie  ftands,  but  fomewhat  lower  down. 
The  two  towns  are  nine  miles  apart,  and  the  river  is 
about  two  miles  and  a quarter  wide.  The  current 
here  is  prodigioufly  ftrong,  and  in  particular  places 
as  you  crofs,  the  boats  are  hurried  down  the  fiream, 
in  the  rnidil  of  large  rocks,  with  fuch  impetuofity, 
that  it  feems  as  if  nothing  could  fave  them  from  be- 
ing dallied  to  pieces  ; indeed  this  would  certainly  be 
the  cafe  if  the  men  were  not  uncommonly  expert  ; 
but  the  Canadians  are  the  mod:  dexterous  people  per- 
haps in  the  world  at  the  management  of  bateaux  in 
rapid  rivers.  After  fuch  a prolpe6l  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  it  was  not  without  aftonifhment  that,  on 
approaching  the  town  of  Montreal,  we  beheld  fhips 
of  upwards  of  four  hundred  tons  burthen  lying  clofe 
to  the  fhore.  The  difficulties  which  vefiels  have  to 
encounter  in  getting  into  Montreal  are  immenfe ; I 
have  myfelf  feen . them  with  all  their  fails  fet,  and 
with  a fmart  and  favourable  breeze,  ftationary  for  an 
hour  together  in  the  fiream,  unable  to  flem  it,  be- 
tween the  ifland  of  St.  Helene  and  the  main  land, 
jufl  below  the  town  : to  flem  the  current  at  this  place 
it  is  almofl  neceflary  that  the  vefTel  fhould  be  aided 
by  a ftorm.  The  afcent  is  equally  difficult  in  feverai 
other  parts  of  the  river.  Owing  to  this  it  is,  that 
the  pafiage  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  is  generally 
more  tedious  than  that  acrofs  the  Atlantic ; thofe 
fhips,  therefore,  which  trade  between  Europe  and 
Montreal,  never  attempt  to  make  more  than  one  voy- 
age during  the  year.  Notwithfianding  the  rapidity  of 
the  fiream,  the  channel  of  the  river  is  very  deep. 
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and  in  particular  jull:  oppofite  to  the  town.  The 
largetd  merchant  vcflels  can  there  lie  fo  clofe  to  the 
banks,  which  are  in  their  natural  ftate,  that  you  may 
nearly  touch  them  with  your  hand  as  you  dand  on 
the  fliore. 
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Montreal,  July. 

The  town  of  Montreal  was  laid  out  purfuant  t# 
the  orders  of  one  of  the  kings  of  France,  which 
were,  that  ajown  fhould  be  built  as  high  up  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  it  were  poffible  for  vellels  to  go  by 
fea.  In  fixing  upon  the  fpot  where  it  ffands,  his 
commands  were  complied  with  in  the  ftriciefl  fenfe. 
The  town  at  prefent  contains  about  twelve  hundred 
houfes,  whereof  five  hundred  only  are  within  the 
walls  ; the  reft  are  in  the  fuburbs,  which  commence 
from  the  north,  eaft,  and  weft  gates.  The  houfes 
in  the  fuburbs  are  moftly  built  of  wood,  but  the 
others  are  all  of  ftone ; none  of  them  are  elegant, 
but  there  are  many  very  comfortable  habitations.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  towards  the  river,  where 
nioft  of  the  fliops  ftand,  they  have  a very  gloomy  ap- 
pearance, and  look  like  fo  many  prifons,  being  all 

furnithed 
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furnifhcd  at  the  outfide  with  (licet  iron  (luitters  to 
the  doors  and  windows,  which  are  regularly  clofed 
towards  evening,  in  order  to  guard  againfl  fire.  The 
town  has  fufFered  by  fire  very  materially  at  different 
times,  and  the  inhabitants  have  fuch  a dread  of  it, 
that  all  who  can  afford  it  cover  the  roofs  of  their 
houfes  with  tin-plates  infiead  of  (hingles.  By  law 
they  are  obliged  to  have  one  or  more  ladders,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fize  of  the  houfe,  always  ready  on  the 
roofs. 

The  fireets  are  all  very  narrow  ; three  of  them  run 
parallel  to  the  river,  and  thefe  are  interfedled  by 
others  at  right  angles,  but  not  at  regular  difiances. 
On  the  fide  of  the  town  fartheft  from  the  river,  and 
nearly  between  the  northern  and  foiithern  extremi- 
ties, there  is  a fmall  fquare,  called  La  Place  d’Arrnes, 
which  feems  originally  to  have  been  left  open  to  the 
walls  on  one  fide,  and  to  haVe  been  intended  for  the 
military  to  exercife  in  ; the  troops,  however,  never 
make  ufe  of  it  now,  but  parade  on  a long  walk,  be- 
hind the  walls,  nearer  to  the  barracks.  On  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  town,  towards  the  water,  is  anQther 
fmall  fquare,  where  the  market  is  held. 

There  are  fix  churches  in  Montreal  ; one  for  Eng- 
lifh  Epifcopalians,  one  for  Prefbyterians,  and  four 
for  Roman  Catholics.  The  cathedral  church  be- 
longing to  the  latter,  which  occupies  one  fide  of  La 
Place  d’Armes,  is  a very  fpacious  building,  and  con- 
tains five  altars,  all  very  richly  decorated.  The  doors 
of  this  cathedral  are  left  open  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  and  there  are,  generally,  numbers  of  old 
people  in  it  at  their  prayers,  even  when  no  regular 
fervice  is  going  on.  On  a fine  Sunday  in  the  fum- 
mer  feafon  fuch  multitudes  flock  to  it,  that  even  the 
fieps  at  the  outfide  are  covered  with  people,  who,- 
unable  to  get  in,  remain  there  kneeling,  with  their 
hats  off,  during  the  whole  time  of  divine  fervice. 
Nearly  all  the  chriflenings,  marriages,  and  burials  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Montreal,  are  per- 
formed 
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formed  in  this  church,  on  which  occaiions,  as  well 
as  before  and  during  the  mafies,  they  always  ring  the 
hells,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  every  pcrfon  that  is 
not  a lover  of  difcords  ; for  intlead  of  pulling  the 
bells,  which  are  five  in  number,  and  really  well 
toned,  with  regularity,  they  jingle  them  all  at  oncCj, 
without  any  fort  of  cadence  whatever.  Our  lodgings 
happened  to  be  in  La  Place  d’Armes  ; and  during 
three  weeks  that  we  remained  there,  I verily  believe 
the  bells  were  never  futfered  to  remain  frill  for  two 
hours  together,  at  any  one  time,  except  in  the  night. 

The  funerals,  as  in  other  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, are  condu(d:ed  with  great  ceremony ; the  corpfe 
is  always  attended  to  the  church  by  a number  of 
priefts  chanting  prayers,  and  by  little  boys  in  white 
robes  and  black  caps  carrying  wax  lights.  A morn- 
ing fcarccly  ever  pafied  over  that  one  or  more  of 
tbefe  procellions  did  not  pafs  under  our  windows 
whilfl  we  were  at  breakfad  ; for  on  the  op  polite  tide 
of  the  fquarc  to  that  on  which  the  cathedral  dood^ 
was  a fort  of  chapel,  to  which  the  bodies  of  all  thofe 
perfons,  whofe  friends  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  an 
expendve  funeral,  were  brought,  I fuppofe,  in  the 
night,  for  we  could  never  fee  any  carried  in  there^ 
and  from  thence  conveyed  in  the  morning  to  the  ca- 
thedral. If  the  prieds  are  paid  for  it  they  go  to 
■the  houfe  of  the  deceafed,  though  it  be  ever  fo  far 
didant,  and  efcort  the  corpfe  to  the  church.  Until 
within  a few  years  pad,  it  was  oudomary  to  bury  all 
the  bodies  in  the  vaults  underneath  the  cathedral ; 
but  now  it  is  prohibited,  led  fome  putrid  diforder 
ibouid  break  out  in  the  town,  in  confequence  of 
fuch  numbers  being  depodted  there.  The  buiying 
grounds  are  all  without  the  walls  at  prefent. 

There  are  in  Montreal  four  convents,  one  of  which 
is  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis ; the  number  of  the 
friars,  however,  is  reduced  now  to  two  or  three,  and 
as  by  the  laws  of  the  province  men  can  no  longer 
enter  into  any  religious  order,,  it  will  of  eburfe  in  a> 
^ few 
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few  years  dwindle  entirely  away.  On  the  fen>ale  Gir- 
ders there  is  no  reftridtion,  and  they  are  flill  well 
filled.  The  Hotel  Dieu,  founded  as  early  as  I6445 
for  the  relief  of  the  fick  poor^  and  which  is  the  oldeft 
of  the  convents,  contains  thirty  religieufes” — nuns; 
La  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  inftituted  for  the 
inftrudfion  of  young  girls,  contains  fifty-feven  foeurs, 
another  fort  of  nuns  ; and  L’Hofpital  General e,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  infirm  poor,  contains  eigh- 
teen foeurs. 

The  barracks  are  agreeably  fituated  near  the  river, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  town  ; they  are  furrounded  by 
a lofty  wall,  and  calculated  to  contain  about  three 
hundred  men. 

The  walls  round  the  town  are  mouldering  away 
veiy  fafl,  and  in  fome  places  are  totally  in  ruins  ; the 
gates,  however,  remain  quite  perfeft.  The  walls 
were  built  principally  as  a defence  againfi  the  In- 
dians, by  whom  the  country  was  thickly  inhabited 
when  Montreal  w^as  founded,  and  they  were  found 
necefiary,  to  repel  the  open  attacks  of  thefe  people 
as  late  as  the  year  1736.  When  the  large  fairs  ufed 
to  be  held  in  Montreal,  to  which  the  Indians  from 
all  parts  reforted  with  their  furs,  they  were  alfo  found 
extremely  ufeful,  as, the  inhabitants  were  thereby  en- 
abled to  ihut  out  the  Indians  at  night,  who,  had  they 
been  fufFered  to  remain  in  the  town,  addidfed  as  they 
are  to  drinking,  might  have  been  tempted  to  commit 
great  outrages,  and  would  have  kept  the  inhabitants 
in  a continual  fiate  of  alarm.  In  their  befl  Hate  the 
Avails  could  not  have  protedled  the  town  againft  can- 
non, not  even  againfi  a fix  pounder  ; nor,  indeed, 
would  the  firongeft  walls  be  of  any  ufe  in  defending 
it  againft  artillery,  as  it  is  completely  commanded  by 
the  eminences  in  the  ifland  of  St,  Helene,  in  the 
River  St.  Lawrence.  Montreal  has  always  been  an 
cafy  conquefl  to  regular  troops. 

* This  illancl  was  the  lah  place  which  the  French  furrendered 
to  the  Britifn. 

By 
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By  far  the  grenter  luimber  ot  the  inhabitants  of 
Montreal  are  of  French  eKtrac9jjon  ; all  the  eminent 
merchants,  however,  and  principal  people  in  the 
town,  are  either  Englitli  Scotch,  Irifh,  or  their  de- 
fcendants,  all  of  whom  pafs  for  Engldh  with  the 
French  inhabitants*  The  French  retain,  in  a great 
ineafiire,  the  manners  and  cndoms  of  their  ancellors, 
as  well  as  the  language  ; they  have  an  unconquerable 
averhon  to  learn  Englidi,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet 
with  any  perfon  amongfi:  them  that  can  fpeak  it  in 
any  tolerable  manner  ; but  the  Englifh  inhabitants 
are,  for  the  mod  part,  well  acquainted  with  the 
French  language. 

The  people  of  Montreal,  in  general,  are  remark- 
ably hofpitable  and  attentive  to  ftrangefs  ; they  are 
fociable  alfo  amongft  themfeives,  and  fond  in  the 
extreme  of  convivial  amufements.  In  winter,  they 
keep  up  fuch  acondant  and  friendly  intercourfe  with 
each  other,  that  it  feems  then  as  if  the  town  were 
inhabited  but  by  one  large  family.  During  fummer 
they  live  fomewhat  more  retired  j but  throughout 
that  feafon  a club,  formed  of  all  the  principal  inha- 
bitants, both  male  and  female,  meet  every  week  or 
fortnight,  for  the  purpofe  of  dining  at  fome  agree- 
able fpot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tov/n. 

The  ifland  of  Montreal  is  about  twenty^eight  milei 
in  length  and  ten  in  breadth  ; it  is  the  larged  of 
feveral  idands  which  are  fituated  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, at  the  mouth  of  the  Atawa  River.  Its  foil  is 
luxuriant,  and  in  fome  parts  much  cultivated  and 
thickly  inhabited.  It  is  agreeably  diveriified  with 
hill  and  dale,  and  towards  its  center,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montreal,  there  are  two  or  three  con- 
iiderable  mountains.  The  larged  of  thefe  dands  at 
the  didance  of  about  one  mile  from  the  town,  which 
is  named  from  it.  The  bafe  of  this  mountain  is  fiir- 
rouuded  with  neat  country  houfes  and  gardens,  and 
partial  improvements  have  been  made  about  one- 
third  of  the  way  up  ; the  remainder  is  entirely  cover- 
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ed  with  lofty  trees.  On  that  fide  towards  the  river 
is  a large  old  rDonadery,  with  extenhve  inclofnres 
walled  in^  round  which  the  garden  has  been  cleared 
for  fome  diftance.  This  open  part  is  covered  with  a 
rich  verdure;  and  the  woods  encircling  it,  inftead 
of  being  over-run  with  brufhwood,  are  quite  clear  at 
bottom,  fo  that  you  may  here  roam  about  at  pleafure 
for  miles  together,  fhaded  by  the  lofty  trees  from 
the  rays  of  the  fun. 

The  view  from  hence  is  grand  beyond  defcription. 
A prodigious  expanfe  of  country  is  laid  opep  to  the 
eye,  with  the  noble  river  St.  Lawrence  winding 
through  it,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  remoteft 
part  of  the  horizon.  The  river  comes  from  the  right, 
and  flows  fmoothly  on,  after  palling  down  the  tre- 
mendous rapids  above  the  town,  where  it  is  hurried 
over  huge  rocks  with  a noife  that  is  heard  even  up 
. the  mountain.  On  the  left  below  you  appears  the 
town  of  Montreal,  with  its  churches,  monafteries, 
glittering  fpires,  and  the  fhipping  under  its  old 
walls ; feveral  little  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  partly  improved,  partly  overgrown  with 
wood,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  fcene.  , La 
Prarie,  with  its  large  church,  on  the  diftant  flde  of 
the  river,  is  fee n to  the  greateft  advantage,  and  be- 
yond it  is  a range  of  lofty  mountains  which  termi- 
nates the  profpedt.  Such  an  endlefs  variety  and  fuch 
a grandeur  is  there  in  the  view  from  this  part  of  the 
mountain,  that  even  thofe  who  are  mofl:  habituated 
to  the  view  always  And  it  a frefh  fubjedt  of  admi- 
ration whenever  they  contemplate  it ; and  on  this 
part  of  the  mountain  it  is  that  the  club  which  I men- 
tioned generally  aflembles.  Two  fiewards  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  day,  who  always  chufe  fome  new  fpot 
^ where  there  is  a fpring  or  rill  of  water,  and  an  agree- 
able (bade  ; each  family  brings  cold  provifions,  wine, 
^c. ; the  whole  is  put  together,  and  the  company, 
often  amounting  to  one  hundred  perfons,  flts  down 
to  dinner. 
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The  far  trade  is  what  is  chiefly  carried  on  at 
Montreal,  and  it  is  there  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
furs  are  fliipped,  which  are  fent  from  Canada  to 
England. 

This  very  lucrative  trade  is  carried  oiT^  partly  by 
what  is  called  the  North- well  Company,  and  partly 
by  private  individuals  on  their  own  account.  The 
company  does  not  poflefs  any  particular  privileges  by 
law,  but  from  its  great  capital  merely  it  is  enabled  to 
trade  to  certain  remote  parts  of  the  continent,  to  the 
excluflon  of  thofe  who  do  not  hold  any  ibares  in  iti 
it  was  formed  originally  by  the  merchants  of  Mont-* 
real  themfelves,  who  wifely  conlidered  that  the  trade 
could  be  carried  on  to  thofe  diflant  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, inhabited  folely  by  Indians^  with  more  fe- 
curity  and  greater  profit,  if  they  joined  together  in 
a body,  than  if  they  continued  to  trade  feparately. 
The  flock  of  the  company  was  divided  into  forty 
fhares  ; and  as  the  number  of  merchants  in  the  town 
at  that  time  was  not  very  great,  this  arrangement 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  every  one  of  them  to  join 
in  the  company  if  he  thought  proper.  At  prefent 
thefe  fliares  have  all  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a fevv 
perfons. 

The  company  principally  carries  on  its  trade  by 
means  of  the  Utawas  or  Grand  River,'  that  falls  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  about  thirty  miles  above  Montreal, 
and  which  forms  by  its  confluence  with  that  river, 

Le  Lac  de  Deux  Montagues  et  le  Lac  St.  Louis/’— 
the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  and  the  Lake  ofSL 
Louis,  wherein  are  feveral  large  iflands.  To  convey 
the  furs  down  this  river,  they  make  ufe  of  canoes, 
formed  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  fome  of  which 
are  upon  fucb  a large  fcale  that  they  arc  capable  of 
containing  two  tons,  but  they  feldom  put  fo  much 
in  them,  cfpecially  on  this  river,  it  being  in  many 
places  fnallow,  rapid,  and  full  of  rocks,  and  contains 
no  lefs  than  thirty-two  portages. 

The  canoes  are  navigated  by  the  French  Cana- 
F 2 dians. 
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clians,  who  arc  particularly  fond  of  the  employment, 
preferring  it  in  general  to  that  of  cultivating  the 
ground.  A fleet  of  them  fats  off  from  Montreal 
about  the  month  of  May,  laden  with  provifloris,  con- 
flfling  chiefly  of  bifeuit  and  fait  pork,  fufficient  to 
lafl:  the  crews  till  their  return,  and  alfo  with  the  ar- 
ticles given  in  barter  to  the  Indians.  At  fome  of  the 
fballow  places  in  the  river,  it  is  fufficient  if  the  men 
merely  get  out  of  the  canoes,  and  pufli  them  on  into 
the  deep  wateT  ; but  at  others,  where  there  are  dan- 
gerous rapids  and  fliarp  rocks,  is  it  neceliary  for  the 
men  to  unlade  the  canoes,  and  carry  both  them  and 
the  cargoes  on  their  fhoulders,  till  they  come  again 
to  a fa fe  part  of  the  river.  At  night  they  drag  the 
canoes  upon  fhore,  light  a fire,  cook  their  proviflons 
for  the  following  day,  and  fleep  upon  the  'ground 
wrapped  up  in  their  blankets.  If  it  happens  to  rain 
very  hard,  they  fometimes  fhelter  themfelves  with 
boughs  of  trees,  but  in  general  they  remain  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  without  any  covering  but  their 
blankets : they  copy  exadlly  the  Indian  mode  of  life 
on  thefe  occaflons,  and  many  of  them  even  wear  the 
Indian  drefles,  which  they  And  more  convenient  than 
their  own. 

Having  afeended  the  Utawas  River  for  about  two- 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  which  it  takes  them  about 
eighteen  days  to  perform,  they  then  crofs  by  a port- 
age into  Lake  Nifpifling,  and  from  this  lake  by  an- 
other portage  they  get  upon  French  River,  that  falls 
into  Lake  Huron  on  the  nortli-eaft  flde;  then  coall- 
ing  along  this  lad  lake  they  pafs  through  the  Straitsr 
of  St.  Mary,  where  there  is  another  portage  into  Lake 
Superior  ; and  coafling  afterwards  along  the  fhores  of 
Lake  Superior,  they  come  to  the  Grand  Portage  on 
the  north-w^efl  fide  of  it  ; from  hence,  by  a chain  of 
frnali  lakes  and  rivers,  they  proceed  on  to  the  Rainy 
Lake,  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  for  hundreds 
of  miles  beyond  it,  through  Lake  Winnipeg,  &c. 

The  canoes,  however,  which  go  fo  far  up  the  coun- 
try 
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try  never  return  the  fame  year ; thofe  intended  to 
bring  back  cargoes  immediately^  flop  at  the  Grand 
Portage,  where  the  furs  are  collected  ready  for  them 
by  the  agents  of  the  company.  The  furs  arc  made 
up  in  packs  of, a certain  weight,  and  a particular 
number  is  put  into  each  canoe.  By  knowing  thus 
. the  exadt  weight  of  every  pack,  there  can  be  no  em- 
bezzlement ; and  at  the  portages  there  is  no  time 
wafted  in  allotting  to  each  man  his  load,  every  one 
being  obliged  to  carry  fo  many  packs. 

At  the  Grand  Portage,  and  along,  that  immenfe 
chain  of  lakes  and  rivers,  which  extend  beyond  Lake- 
Superior,  the  company  has  regular  pods,  where  the 
agents  rciide  ; and  with  fuch  aftoniiliing  enterprize 
and  induftry  have  the  affairs  of  this  company  been 
carried  on,  that  trading  pods,  are  now  edablifhed 
within  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacidc  Ocean.  One 
- gentleman,  indeed,  a partner  in  the  houfe  at  Mont- 
real, which  now  holds  the  greateft  part  of  the  fhares 
of  the  company,  has  even  penetrated  to  the  Pacidc 
Ocean  itfelf.  The  journal  kept  by  this  gentleman 
upon  the  expedition  is,  it  is  laid,  replete  with  in- 
foimation  of  the  mod  intereding  nature.  That  it  has 
not  been  laid  before  the  public  long  ago,  together 
with  an  accurate  niap  of  his  track,  is  to  be  imputed 
folely  to  an  unfortunate  mifunderdanding  which  took 
place  between  him  and  a noble  lord  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  government. 

In  the  drd  attempt  which  this  adventurous  gentle- 
man, ,a  Mr.  M‘Kcnzie,  made  to  penetrate  to  the 
ocean,  he  fet  out  early  in  the  fpring  from  the  remoted: 
of  the  pods  belonging  to  the  company.  He  took  with 
Tim  a dngle  canoe,  and  a party  of  chofeo  men  ; and 
after  palling  over  prodigious  tradfs  of  land,  never 
before  traverfed  by  any  white  perfon,  at  iaft  came 
to  a large  river,  liere  the  canoe,  which  was  carried 
by  the  men  on  their  dhoulders,  was  launched,  and 
having  all  embarked,  they  proceeded  down  tjie  dream. 
From  the  courfe  this  river  took  for  a very  great  dif- 
* P 3 tance^ 
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tance,  Mr.  McKenzie  was  led  to  imagine'that  it  was 
one  of  thofe  rivers  he  was  in  queft  of ; namely,  one 
which  emptied  itfelf  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; but  at 
the  end  of  feveral  weeks,  daring  which  they  had 
worked  their  way  downward  with  great  eagernefs,  he 
was  Gonyineed,  from  the  gradual  inclination  of  the 
river  towards  another  quarter,  that  he  muft  have  been 
inidaken  ; and  that  it  was  one  of  thofe  immehfe 
rivers,  fo  numerous  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, that  ran  into  Baffin’s  Bay,  or  the  Ardfic  Ocean. 

The  party  was  now  in  a very  Gritical  fituation  ; the 
feafon  was  far  advanced,  and  the  length  of  way  which 
they  had  to  return  was  prodigious.  If  they  attempted 
to  go  back,  and  were  overtaken  by  winter,  they  mud; 
in  all  probability  perifh  for  want  of  provifions  in  an 
uninhabited  country  ; if,  on  the  contrary,  they  made 
up  their  minds  to  fpend  the  winter  where  they  were, 
they  had  no  time  to  lofe  in  building  huts,  and  going 
out  to  bunt  and  fifh,  that  they  might  have  fufficient 
Ilores  to  fupport  them  through  that  dreary  feafon. 
Mr.  M‘Kerizie  reprefented  the  matter,  in  the  moTt 
open  terms,  to  his  men,  'and  left  it  to  thcmfelves  to 
dfetenhine  the  part  they  would  take.  The  men  were 
for  going  back  at  all  hazards  ; and  the  refultwas,  that 
they  reached  their  friends  in  fafety.  The  difficulties 
they  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  exertions  they 
made  in  returning,  were  al mod  furpaffing  belief. 

The  fecond  expedition  entered  upon  by  Mr. 
McKenzie,  and  which  fucceeded  to  his  wifhes,  was 
undertaken  about  three  years  ago.  He  fet  out  in  the 
fame  manner,  but  well  provided  with  feveral  diffierent 
things,  which  he  found  the  want  of  in  the  fird  expe- 
dition. He  was  extremely  well  furnifhed  this  time 
with  adronomical  indruments,  and  in  particular  with 
a good  time-piece,  that  he  procured  from  London. 
He  took  a courfe  fomewhat  different  from  the  drd, 
and  paffed  through  many  nations  of  Indians  who  had 
never  before  feen  the  face  of  a white  man,  amongd 
fome  of  whom  he  was  for  a time  in  imminent  dan- 
' ■ ■ . ' ger; 
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ger ; but  he  found  means  at  laft  to  conciliate  their 
good  will.  From  fome  of  thefe  Indians  he  learned^ 
that  there  was  a ridge  of  mountains  at  a little  didance, 
beyond  which  the  rivers  all  ran  in  a vveftern  diredtion. 
Having  engaged  fome  of  them  therefore  for  guides, 
he  proceeded  according  to  their  diredlions  until  he 
came  to  the  mountains,  and  after  afcending  them 
with  prodigious  labour,  found,  to  his  great  fatisfac- 
tion,  that  the  account  the  Indians  had  given  was  true, 
and  that  the  rivers  on  the  oppolite  fide  did  indeed  all 
run  to  the  weft.  He  followed  the  courfe  of  one  of 
them,  and  finally  came  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  far 
from  Nootka  Sound. 

Here  he  was  given  to  underftand  by  the  natives, 
and  their  account  was  confirmed  by  the  fight  of  fome 
little  articles  they  had  amongft  them,  that  an  Englifh 
veffel  had  quitted  the  coaft  only  fix  weeks  before. 
This  was  a great  mortification  to  Mr.  McKenzie ; for 
had  there  been  a fhip  on  the  coaft,  he  would  moft: 
gladly  have  embarked  in  it  rather  than  encounter  the 
fame  difficulties,  and  be  cxpofed  to  the  fame  perils, 
which  he  had  experienced  in  getting  there  ; however 
there  was  no  alternative ; he  fet  out  after  a fhort  time 
on  his  journey  back  again,  and  having  found  his  ca- 
noe quite  fafe  under  fome  bufhes,  near  the  head  of 
the  river,  where  he  had  hid  it,  together  with  fome 
provifions,  left  on  going  down  to  the  coaft  the  natives 
might  have  proved  unfriendly,  and  have  cut  off  bis 
retreat  by  feizing  upon  it,  he  finally  arrived  at  one 
of  the  trading  pofts  in  fecurity.  When  I was  at  Mont- 
real Mr.  McKenzie  was  not  there,  and  I never  had 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  him  afterwards.  What  I 
have  here  related  refpeefing  his  two  expeditions  is  the 
fubftance,  to  the  beft  of  my  recoile<ftion,  of  what  I 
heard  from  his  partners. 

Many  other  individuals  belonging  to  the  North- 
weft  Company,  before  Mr.  McKenzie  fet  out,  pene- 
trated far  into  the  country  in  different  diredlions,  and 
much  bevond  what  any  perfon  had  done  before  them, 
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in  order  to  eftablifh  polls.  In  fome  of  thefe  excurflon^ 
they  fell  in  with  the  agents  of  the  Hudfon  Bay  Com-- 
pany,  who  were  alfo  extending  their  pofrs  from  an- 
other quarter  : this  unexpedled  meeting  between  the 
two  companies,  at  one  time  gave  rife  to  fome  very 
iinpleafant  altercations,  and  the  Hudfon  Bay  Com- 
pany threatened  the  other,  with  an  immediate  profe- 
cution  for  an  infringement  of  its  charter. 

By  its  charter,  it  feems,  the  Hudfon  Bay  Company 
was  allowed  the  cxclulive  privilege  of  trading  to  the 
Bay,  and  along  all  the  rivers  and  waters  connedled 
with  it.  This  charter,  however^  was  granted  at  a time 
when  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  were  much 
lefs  known  than  they  are  now,  for  to  have  the  exclu- 
live  trade  along  all  the  waters  connecled  with  Hud- 
fon Bay  was,  literally  fpeaking,  to  have  the  exclulive 
trade  of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Nortl; 
America.  Hudfon  Bay,  by  a variety  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  is  clofely  conneSed  with  Lake  Superior,  and 
from  that  chain  of  lakes,  of  which  Lake  Superior  is 
one,  there  is  a water  communication  throughout  all 
Canada,  and  a very  great  part  of  the  United  States  ; 
however,  when  the  agents  of  the  North-weft  Company 
were  fixing  trading  pofts  upon  fome  rivers  which  ran 
immediately  into  Hudfon’s  Bay,  it  undoubtedly  ap- 
peared to  be  an  infringement  of  the  charter,  and  fo 
indeed  it  mull  firidlly  have  been,  bad  not  the  Hud- 
fon’s Bay  Company  itfelf  infringed  its  own  charter  in 
the  firfi  in  fiance,  or  at  leall  negledled  to  comply  with 
ail  the  fiipulations  contained  therein.  A claufe  feems 
to  have  been  in  the  charter,  which,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  granted  to  the  company  the  exclufive  privilege 
of  trading  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  along  all  the  waters 
connected  with  it,  bound  it  to  erecl  a new  poft  twelve 
miles  farther  to  the  wefiward  every  year,  otherwife 
the  charter  was  to  become  void.  This  had  not  been 
done  ; the  North-weft  Company  therefore  relied  per- 
fcdlly  eafy  about  the  menaces  of  a pTofecution,  fatif- 
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fied  that  the  other  company  did  not  in  fadl  legally 
poficfs  thofe  privileges  to  which  it  laid  claim. 

The  Hudibn’s  Bay  Company,  though  it  threatened, 
never  indeed  attempted  to  put  its  threats  into  execu- 
tion, well  knowing  the  weaknels  of  its  caufe,  but  con- 
tinued, neverthelefs,  to  watch  the  motions  of  its  rival 
with  a moft  jealous  eye ; and  as  in  extending  their 
reipeblive  trades,  the  pods  of  the  two  companies  were 
approximating  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other  every 
year,  there  was  great  reafon  to  imagine  that  their 
ditlcrences,  inftcad  of  abating,  would  become  dill 
greater  than  they  were,  and  finally,  perhaps,  lead  to 
con feq lienees  of  the  moft  ferious  nature.  A circum- 
ffance,  however,  unexpediediy  took  place,  at  a time 
when  the  greateft  enmity  fubfided  between  the  par- 
ties, which  happily  reconciled  them  to  each  other,  and 
terminated  all  their  difputes. 

A very  powerful  nation  of  Indians,  called  the 
Adiniboins,  who  inhabit  an  extended  tradl  of  coun- 
try to  the  fouth-wed  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  conceiving 
that  the  Idudfon’sBay  Company  had  encroached  un- 
reafonably  upon  their  territories,  and  had  otherwife 
maltreated  a part  of  their  tribe,  formed  the  refolution 
of  indantly  dedroying  a pod  edablifhed  by  that  com- 
pany in  their  neighbourhood.  A large  body  of  them 
foon  colledled  together,  and  breathing  the  derced 
fpirit  of  revenge,  marched  unperceived  and  unfuf- 
pedled  by  the  party  againd  whom  their  expedition 
was  planned,  till  within  a fhort  didance  of  their  pod. 
Here  they  halted  according  to  cudoin,  waiting  only 
for  a favourable  moment  to  pounce  upon  their  prey. 
Some  of  the  agents  of  the  North-w'ed  Company, 
however,  who  were  fcattered  about  this  part  of  the 
country,  fortunately  got  intelligence  of  their  defign. 
They  knew  the  weaknefs  of  the  place  about  to  be  at- 
tacked, and  forgetting  the  rivaldiip  fubliding  between 
them,  and  thinking  only  how  to  fave  their  oountry- 
men,  they  immediately  difpatched'a  medenger  to 
give  the  party  notice  of  the  afiault  that  was  meditated  ; 

they 
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they  at  the  fame  time  fent  another  metTenger  to  one 
of  their  own  pofts,  defiring  that  inflant  fuccour  might 
be  fent  to  that  belonging  to  the  Hudfon  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  the  Indians  were  about  to  plunder.  The 
detachment  arrived  before  the  attack  commenced, 
and  the  Indians  were  repulfed  ; but  had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  affiftance  their  rivals  had  afforded,  the 
Hudfon  Bay  people  were  fully  perfuaded  that  they 
mufl  have  fallen  vidlims  to  the  fury  of  the  Indians. 

This  fignal  piece  of  fervice  was  not  undervalued  or 
forgotten  by  thofe  who  had  been  faved  ; and  as  the 
North-weft  Company  was  fo  much  flronger,  and  on 
fo  much  better  terms  with  the  Indians  in  this  part  of 
the  country  than  its  rivals,  it  now  evidently  apper-red 
to  be  the  intereft  of  the  latter  to  have  the  pofts  of  the 
North-weft  Company  eftablifhed  as  near  its  own  as 
pofJible.  This  is  accordingly  done  for  their  mutual 
fafety,  and  the  two  companies  are  now  on  the  mod 
friendly  terms,  and  continue  to  carry  on  their  trade 
clofe  to  each  other. 

About  two  thoufand  men  are  employed  by  the 
North-weft  Company  in  their  pofts  in  the  upper 
country.  Thofe  who  are  ftationed  at  the  remote 
trading  pofts  lead  a very  favage  life,  but  little  better 
indeed  than  that  of  Indians  : fome  of  them  remain 
far  up  in  the  country  for  four  or  five  years  together. 
The  head  clerk  or  principal  agent  generally  marries 
an  Indian  girl,  the  daughter  of  fome  eminent  chief, 
by  which  he  gains  in  a peculiar  manner  the  affediions 
of  the'Hvhole  tribe,  a matter  of  great  importance. 
Thefe  marriages,  a§  may  be  fuppofed,  are  not  eonft- 
dered  as  Very  binding  by  the  hufband  ; But  that  is 
nothing  in  the  opinion  of  an  Indian  chief,  who  readily 
brings  his  lifter  or  daughter  to  you  ; at  the  fame  time 
he  can  only  be  appeafed  by  blood  if  a perfon  attempts 
to  take  any  improper  liberties  with  his  wife.  Amongft 
no  people  are  the  wives  more  chafte,  or  more  devoteel 
to  their  hufbands. 
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Beddes  the  furs  and  pelts  conveyed  down  to  Mont- 
real from  the  north-wedern  parts  of  the  continent, 
by  means  of  the  Utawas  River,  there  are  large  quan- 
tities alfo  brought  there  acrofs  the  lakes,  and  down 
the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Thefe  are  colledted  at  the 
various  towns  and  pods  along  the  Lakes  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  where  the  trade  is  open  to  all 
parties,  the  feveral  pods  being  protected  by  regular 
troops,  at  the  expence  of  the  government.  Added 
likewrfe  to  what  are  thus  collected  by  the  agents  of 
the  company,  and  of  private  merchants,  there  are 
condderable  quantities  brought  down  to  Montreal  for 
fale  by  traders,  on  their  own  aecount.  Some  of  thefe 
traders  come  from  parts  as  remote  as  the  Illinois 
Country,  bordering  on  the  Midifiippi.  They  afeend 
the  Mifdfdppi  as  far  as  Onifeondng  River,  and  from 
that  by  a portage  of  three  miles  get  upon  Fox  River, 
which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan.  In  the  fall  of  thp 
year,  as  I have  before  mentioned,  thefe  two  rivers 
overdow,  and  it  is  then  fometimes  pradticable  to  pafs 
in  a. light  canoe  from  one  river  to  the  other,  without 
any  portage  whatfoever.  From  Lake  Michigan  they 
get  upon  Lake  Huron,  afterwards  upon  Lake  Erie, 
and  fo  on  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Before  the  month  of 
September  is  over,  the  furs  are  all  brought  down 
to  Montreal ; as  they  arrive  they  are  immediately 
fiiipped,  and  the  vedels  difpatched  in  Odlober,  be-^ 
yond  which  month  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them 
to  remain  in  the  river  on  account  of  the  fetting  in  of 
winter. 

Furs  are  alfo  fhipped  in  condderable  quantities  at 
Quebec,  and  at  the  town  of  Trois  Rivieres.  Thefe 
furs  are  brought  down  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  St. 
Lawrence^  on  the  north  fide,  by  Indians, 
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LETTER  XXni. 

T^oyage  to  Quebec  down  the  St.  Lawreyice—A  Bateau 
f referable  to  a Keel  Boat-Town  of  Sorelle — Ship-- 

building  there Defcription  of  fake  St.  Pierre — - 

Batif con— Charming  Scenery  along  the  Banks  of  St. 
Lawrence — In  what  refpeds  it  differs  from  the  Sce- 
nery along  any  other  River  in  America — (Canadian 
JHoufes — Sketch  of  the  Character  and  manners  of  the 

lower  Claffes^  of  Canadians Their  Sugerflition — » 

Anecdotes— St.  Auguftin  Calvaire — Arrive  at  Quebec. 

Quebec,  Auguft. 

WE  remained  in  Montreal  until  the  fird  day  of 
Augud/when  we  fet  off  in  a bateau  for 
Quebec,  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  lower 
down  the  St.  Lawrence.  A bateau  is  a particular 
kind  of  boat,  very  generally  ufed  upon  the  large 
rivers  and  lakes  in  Canada.  The  bottom  of  it  is  per- 
fectly flat,  and  each  end  is  built  very  fharp,  and 
exatdiy  alike.  The  fldes  are  about  four  feet  high, 
and,  for  the  convenience  of  the  rowers,  four  or  flve 
benches  are  laid  acrofs,  fometimes  more,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  bateau.  It  is  a very  heavy  awk- 
ward fort  of  veflel,  either  for  rowing  or  failing,  but 
ft  is  preferred  to  a boat  with  a keel  for  two  very  ob- 
vious reafons ; firfl,  becaufe  it  draws  lefs  water^  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  carries  a larger  burthen  ; and 
fecondly,  becaufe  it  is  much  fafer  on  lakes  or  wide 
rivers,  where  ftonns  are  frequent : a proof  of  this 
came  under  our  obfervation  the  day  of  our  leaving 
Montreal.  We  had  reached  a wide  part  of  the 
river,  and  were  failing  along  with  a favourable  wind, 
when  fuddenly  the  horizon  grew  very  dark,  and  a 
dreadful  florm  arofe,  accompanied  with  loud  peals  of 
thunder  and  torrents  of  rain.  Before  the  fail  could 
be  taken  in,  the  ropes  which  held  it  were  fnapped  in 
pieces,  and  the  waves  began  to  dafh  over  the  fldes  of 
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the  bateau,  though  the  water  had  been  quite  fmooth 
live  minutes  before.  It  was  impoffible  now  to  coun- 
tcradl  the  force  of  the  wind  with  oars,  and  the  bateau 
was  confequcntly  driven  on  fhore,  but  the  bottom  of 
it  being  quite  flat,  it  was  carried  fmoothly  upon  the 
beach  without  fullaining  any  injury,  and  the  men 
leaping  out  drew  it  up  on  dry  land,  where  we  re- 
mained out  of  all  danger  till  the  dorm  was  over. 
A keel  boat,  however,  of  the  fame  fize,  could  not 
have  approached  nearer  to  the  fiiore  than  thirty  feet, 
and  there  it  would  have  ftuck  faft  in  the  fand,  and 
probably  have  been  filled  with  water.  From  being 
fitted  up  as  it  was,  our  bateau  proved  to  be  a very 
pleafant  conveyance  : it  was  one  of  a large  fize,  and 
over  the  wicjeft  part  of  it  an  oilcloth  awning  was 
thrown,  fupported  by  hoops  fimilar  to  the  roof*  of  a 
waggon  : thus  a mofl  excellent  cabin  was  formed, 
large  enough  to  contain  half  a dozen  chairs  and  a 
table,  and  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  afforded 
flielter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weathe?*,  was  airy, 
and  fufficiently  open  to  let  us  fee  all  the  beauties  of 
the  profpe^l  on  each  fuore  to  thegreatefi:  advantage. 
It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  when 
we  left  Montreal,  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  we 
reached  the  town  of  Sorelle,  fifteen  leagues  didant. 
The  current  is  very  drong  the  whole  way  between 
the  two  places.  Sorelle  dands  at  the  mouth  of  th© 
river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  from  Lake 
Champlain  into  the  St.  I.-awrence.  It  was  laid  out 
about  the  year  1787,  and  on  extendve  plan,  with 
very  wide  dreets  and  'a  large  fquare,  but  at  prefent  it 
contains  only  one  hundred  houfes,  are  all  very  indif- 
ferent, and  danding  widely  afuader..  This  is  the 
only  town  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  wherein  Euglifh  is  the  predominant 
language.  The  inhabitants  confid . principally  of 
loyalids  from  the  United  States,  who  took  refuge  in 
Canada.  The  chief  budnefs  carried  on  here  is  that 
of  fbip-buiiding ; there  are  feveral  veffiels  annually 
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launched  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  burthen  5 
thefe  are  floated  down  to  Quebec^  and  there  rigged. 
Ship-building  is  not  carried  on  to  fo  mueh  advantage 
in  Canada  as  might  be  imagined,  all  the  bolts  and 
other  articles  of  iron,  the  blocks,  and  the  cordage, 
being  imported ; fo  that  what  is  gained  by  having 
excellent  timber  on  the  fpot  is  loft  in  bringing  over 
thefe  different  articles,  which  are  fo  bulky,  from  Eu- 
rope. The  river  of  Sorelle  is  deep  at  the  mouth, 
and  affbrds  good  fhelter  for  fliipsfrom  the  ice,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  winter : it  is  not  navigable  far  be- 
yond the  town,  even  in  boats,  on  account  of  the 
rapids. 

The  next  morning  we  left  Sorelle,  beyond  which 
place  the  St.  Lawrence  expands  to  a great  breadth. 
Here  it  abounds  with  fmall  iflands,  fttuated  fo  elofely 
to  eaeh  other,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  think  without 
aftonifhment  of  large  veflels,  like  thofe  that  go  to 
Montreal,  pafling  between  them : the  channel  through 
them  is  very  intricate.  This  wide  part  of  the  river 
is  called  Lac  St.  Pierre  ; the  greateft  breadth  of  it  is 
about  four  leagues  and  a half,  and  its  length  from 
the  iflands  at  the  head  of  the  lake  downwards  about 
eight  leagues.  From  henee  to  Quebec  the  river  is 
in  no  place  more  than  two  miles  acrofs,  and  in  fome 
parts  it  narrows  to  the  breadth  of  three  quarters  of 
a mile.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  river  within 
a few  leagues  of  Lac  St.  Pierre  ; the  great  expanfion 
of  the  water  at  the  ' 'lake,  and  the  ftrong  current 
which  fets  out  from  it,  prevents  its  adion  higher  up. 

From  Montreal  as  far  as  the  town  of  Trois  Rivieres, 
which  ftands  about  four  leagues  below  Lac  St.  Pierre, 
the  fliores  on  each  flde  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  very 
flat;  the  land  then  begins  to  rife,  and  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  flde  it  continues  lofty  the  whole  way  down  to 
Quebec.  On  the  oppoflte  lidc,  however,  below  Trois 
Rivieres,  the  banks  vary  confiderably  ; in  fome  places 
they  are  high,,  in  others  very  low,  until  you  approach 
within  a few  leagues  of  Quebec,  when  they  aflume  a 
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bold  and  grand  appearance  on  each  fide.  The  fce- 
ncry  along  various  parts  of  the  river  is  very  fine:  it  * 
is  iinpoffible,  indeed,  but  that  there  mnfi:  be  a variety 
of  pleafing  views  along  a noble  river  like  the  St. 
Lawrence,  winding  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  a 
rich  country,  diveriified  with  rifing  grounds,  wood- 
lands, and  cultivated  plains.  What  particularly  at- 
tradls  the  attention,  however,  in  going  down  this  river, 
is,  the  beautiful  dil]3ofition  of  the  towns  and  villages 
on  its  banks.  Nearly  all  the  fettlements  in  Lower 
Canada  are  fituated  clofe  upon  the  borders  of  the 
rivers,  and  from  this  circumfiance  the  fcenery  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  others  differs  materially  from 
that  along  the  rivers  in  the  United  States.  The  banks 
of  the  Hudfon  river,  which  are  more  cultivated  than 
thofe  of  any  of  the  other  large  rivers  there,  are  wild 
and  defolate  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  For  fcveral  leagues  below  Montreal  the  , 
houfes  ffand  fo  clofely’  together,  that  it  appears  as  if 
it  were  but  one  village,  which  extended  the  whole 
way.  All  the  houfes  have  a remarkably  neat  appear- 
ance at  adiftance ; and  in  each  village,  though  it 
ever  fo  fmall,  there  is  a church.  The  churches  are 
kept  in  the  neateft  repair,  and  moft  of  them  have 
fpires,  covered,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  coun- 
try,, with  tin,  that,  from  being  put  on  in  a particular 
manner,  never  becomes  rufty*.  It  is  pleafing  beyond 
defeription  to  behold  one  of  thefe  villages  opening 
to  the  view,  as  you  fail  round  a point  of  land  covered 
with  trees,  the  houfes  in  it  overhanging  the  river,  and 
the  fpires  of  the  churches  Yparkling  through  the 
groves  with  which  they  are  encircled,  before  the  rays 
of  the  fetting  fun. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  river,  where  you 
pafs  along,  for  more  than  a league,  without  feeing  a - 
village  and  church. 

* The  fquare  plates  of  tin  are  nailed  on  diagonally,  and  the 
corners  are  carefully  folded  over  the  heads  of  ihe  nails,  fo  as  to 
prevei^t  any  moifture  from  getting  to  them. 

The 
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The  fecond  night  of  our  voyage  we  landed  at  the 
village  of  Batifcon.  It  {lands  on  the  north-weft  ftde 
of  the  river,  about  eighty  miles  below  Montreal.  Here 
the  fhore  is  very  flat  and  marfhy,  and  for  a confrdcr- 
able  diftance  from  it  the  water  is  fo  {hallow  when  the 
tide  is  out,  that*  a bateau  even  cannot  at  that  time 
come  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  dry  ground. 
Lower  dotvn  the  river  the  fhore  is  in  forae  places  ex- 
tremely rocky. 

The  firft  habitation  we  came  to  at  Batifcon  was  a 
farm  houfe,  where  we  readily  got  accommodation  for 
the  night.  The  people  were  extremely  civil,  and  did 
all  in  their  power  to  ferve  us.  A fm^ii  table  was 
quickly  fet  out,  covered  with  a neat  white  table  cloth, 
and  bread,  milk,  eggs,  and  butter,  the  beft  fare  which 
the  houfe  afforded,  were  brought  to  us.  Thefe  things 
may  always  be  had  in  abundance  at  every  farm  houfe; 
but  it  is  not  often  that  you  can  procure  meat  of 
any  fort ; in  going  through  Canada,  therefore,  it  is 
cuftomary  for  travellers  to  carry  a provifion  bafket 
with  them.  The  houfes  in  Lower  Canada  are  in  ge- 
neral well  furnifhed  with  beds,  all  in  the  French  ftyle, 
very  large,  and  raifed  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  a 
paillafle',  a mattrafs,  and  a feather  bed, 

^ The  houfes  for  the  moft  part  are  built  of  logs ; 
but  they  are  much  more  compahl  and  better  built 
than  thofe  in  the  United  States  ; the  logs  are  ’made 
to  fit  more  clofely  together,  and  inftead  of  being  left 
rough  and  uneven  ob  the  outflde,  are  planed  and 
white  wafhed.  At  the  infide  alfo  the  walls  are  gene- 
rally lined  with  deal  boards,  whereas  in  the  United 
States  the  common  log-houfes  are  left  as  rough  within 
as  they  are  without.  One  circumftance,  however, 
renders  the  Canadian  houf6s  very  difagreeable,  and 
that  is  the  inattention  of  the  inhabitants  to  air  them 
occauonally  by  opening  the  windows,  in  confequcnce 
of  which  they  have  a clofe  heavy  fmell  within  doors, 
As  we  travelled  by  land  from  Quebec  to  Montreal, 
we  fcarcely  obferved  ten  houfes  the  whole  way  with 
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the  windows  open,  notwithftanding  that  the  weather 
was  very  warm.  If  you  alk  the  people  why  they 
don’t  let  a little  ffcih  air  into  their  houfes,  their  con- 
Ihint  anfwer  is,  as  it  is  to  all  queftions  of  a finiilar 
tendency,  ‘‘  Ce  n'cft  pas  la  inaniere  des  habitans” — 
it  is  not  the  cuftom  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  lower  clades  of  the  French  Canadians 
have  all  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the  people  ot 
France  ; they  dance,  they  ling,  and  feem  determined 
not  to  give  way  to  care ; others,  to  appearance,  have 
a great  deal  of  that  fullcnnefs  and  bluntnefs  in  their 
manners  chaiadleriilic  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ; vanity,  however,  is  the  afeendant  feature  in 
the  charadler  of  all  of  them,  and  by  working  upon 
that  you  may  make  them  do  what  you  pleafe.  Few 
of  the  men  can  read  or^write ; the  little  learning 
there  is  amons;tt  the  inhabitants  is  confined  to  the 
women  : a Canadian  never  makes  a bargain,  or  takes 
any  Itep  of  im|)ortance,  without  confulting  his  wife, 
whofe  opinion  is  generally  abided  by.  Both  men  and 
women  are  funk  in  ignorance  and  fuperfiition,  and 
blindly  devoted  to  their  priefis.  The  following  anec- 
dote may  ferve  to  fliew  how  much  they  are  fo. 

On  the  evening  before  we  reached  Quebec,  we 
flopped  at  the  village  of  St.  Auguftiii  Calvaire,  and 
after  having  firolled  about  for  fome  time,  returned  to 
the  farm-hoiife  where  we  had  taken  up  our  quarters 
for  the  night.  The  people  had  cooked  fome  fifh, 
that  had  been  juft  caught,  while  we  .had  been  walk- 
ingabout,  and  every  thing  being  ready  on  ourreturOj 
we  fat  down  to  fupper  by  the  light  of  a lamp,  which 
was  fufpended  from  the  ceiling.  The  glimmering 
light,  however,  that  it  afforded,  fcarcely  enabled  us 
to  fee  what  was  on  the  table  ; we  complained  of  it  to 
the  man  of  the  hoiife,  and  the  lamp  was  in  confe- 
quence  trimmed  ; it  was  replcnifiied  with  oil,  taken 
down,  and  fet  on  the  table  ; ftill  the  light  was  very- 
bad.  Saci”e  Dieu  !”  exclaimed  he,  “ but  you  fliall 
not  eat  your  fifii  in  the  dark  ; fo  faying,  be  ftepped 
Q alidc 
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afide  to  a fmall  cupboard,  took  out  a candle,  and 
having  lighted  it,  placed  it  bchde  us.  All  was  now 
going  on  well,  when  the  wife,  who  had  been  abfent 
for  a few  minutes,  fuddenly  returning,  poured  forth 
a volley  of  the  mofl  terrible  execrations  againfi:  her 
poor  hufband  for  having  prefumed  to  have  adted  as 
he  had  done.  Unable  to  anfwer  a fingle  word,  the 
fellow  flood  aghafi:,  ignorant  of  what  he  had  done  to 
offend  her ; we  were  quite  at  a lofs  alfo  to  know 
what  could  have  given  rife  to  fuch  a fudden  form  ; 
the  wife,  however,  fnatching  up  the  candle,  and  haf  ily 
extinguifhing  it,  addreffed  us  in  a plaintive  tone  of 
voice,  and  explained  the  whole  affair.  It  was  the 

holy  candle La  chandelle  benite,”  which  her 

giddy  hufband  had  fet  on  the  table  ; it  had  been  con- 
fecrated  at  a neighbouring  church,  and  fuppofing 
there  fhould  be  a tempef  at  any  time,  with  thunder 
and  lightning  ever  fo  terrible,  yet  if  the  candle  were 
but  kept  burning  while  it  laf  ed,  the  houfe^  the  barn, 
and  every  thing  elfe  belonging  to  it,  were  to  be  fe- 
cured  from  all  danger.  If  any  of  the  family  hap- 
pened to  be  f ck,  the  candle  was  to  be  lighted,  and 
they  were  infantly  to  recover.  It  had  been  given  to 
her  that  morning  by  theprief  of  the  village,  with  an 
af  Lirance  that  it  poflef  ed  the  miraculous  power  of 
preferving  the  family  from  harm,  and  flie  was  confi- 
dent that  what  he  told  her  was  true.  To  have  con- 
tradicted the  poor  woman  would  have  been  ufelefs ; 
for  the  fake  of  our  ears,  however,  we  endeavoured  to 
pacify  her,  and  that  being  accompliflied,  we  fat  down 
to  fuppcr,  and  e’en  made  the  mof  of  our  fifh  in  the 
dark. 

The  village  of  St.  Augufin  Calvaire  is  about  five, 
leagues  from  Quebec,  at  which  laft  place  we  arrived 
early  on  the  next  morning,  the  fourth  of  our  voyage. 
When  the  wind  is  fair,  and  the  tide  favourable  alfo, 
it  does  not  take  more  than  two  days  to  go  from  Mont- 
real to  Quebec; 
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Sii  nation  of  the  City  of  Quebec — Divided  Into  Upper  and 
Lower  ‘To^iVfi — Dejcrlptlon  of  each — Great  Strength  of 
the  Upper  Town — Sorie  Obfervatlons  on  the  Capture 
of  Quebec  by  the  Rnglijh  Army  under  General  JVolfe 
— Obfervatlons  on  Montgo?nery  s and  Aniold’’ s Attack 
during  the  American  JVar — ~Cenfus  of  Inhabitants  of  \ 
Quebec — The  Chateau,  the  Pee fi deuce  of  the  Governor 
— jSIoaa ft  cay  of  the  Re  collets — College  of  the  Jcjuits 
One  Jefuit  remaining  of  great  Age — His  great  JVealth 
— His  Character — •Nunneries — Englnvers  Drawing 
Room — State  Houfe — Armoury — Barracks — Mar-  ■ 
ket-place  — Dogs  ufed  In  Carts  — Grandeur  of  the 
ProfpeCts  from  Paris  of  the  Upper  Tozvn — Charming 
Scenery  of  the  Environs — 'Dejcrlptlon  of  Mont  mo  rend 
I Pater  Fall — Of  La  Chaudiere  Water  Fall, 

Quebec,  Auguib. 

TAe  city  of  Quebec  is  iituated  on  a very  lofty 
point  of  land,  on  the  north- weft  fide  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence.  Nearly  facing  it,  on  the  oppo- 
lite  fhore,  there  is  another  point,  and  between  the  two 
the  river  is  contradled  to  the  breadth  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile,  but  after  paffing  through  this  ftrait  it 
expands  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  miles,  taking  a 
great  fweep  behind  that  point  whereon  Quebec  ftands. 
The  city  derives  its  name  from  the  word  Quebec  or 
Quebeio,  which  fignifies  in  the  Algonquin  tongue,  a 
fudden  contraction  of  a river.  The  wide  part  of  the 
river,  immediately  before  the  town,  is  called  I'he 
Bafon  ; and  it  is  fufficiently  deep  and  fpacious  to 
fioat  upwards  of  one  hundred  fall  of  the  line. 

Quebec  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; the  upper  town, 
fituated  on  a rock  of  limefionc,  on  the  top  of  tbe 
point;  and  the  lower  town,  built  round  the  bottom 
of  the  point, 'clofc  to  the  water.  The  rock  whereon 
the  upper  town  fiands,  in  fome  places  towTcds  the 
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water  rlfcs  nearly  perpendicularly,  fo  as  to  be  totally 
inacceilible  ^ in  other  places  it  is  not  lb  deep  but 
that  there  is  a communication  between  the  two  towns, 
by  means  of  dreets  winding  up  the  dde  of  it,  though 
even  here  the  afeent  is  fo  great,  that  there  are  long 
flights  of  dairs  at  one  fide  of  the  dreets  for  the  accom- 
modation of  foot  paffengers. 

The  lower  town  lies  very  much  expofed  to  an 
enemy,  being  defended  merely  by  a final  1 battery  to- 
wards the  bafon,  which  at  the  time  of  high  tides  is^ 
nearly  on  a level  with  the  water,  and  by  barriers  to- 
wards the  river,  in  which  guns  may  be  planted  when 
there  is  any  danger  of  an  attack. 

The  upper  town,  however,  is  a place  of  immenfe 
dength.  Towards  the  water  it  is  fo  drongly  guarded 
by  nature,  that  it  is  found  unnecedary  to  have  more 
than  very  dight  walls  ; and  in  fome  particular  places, 
where  the  rock  is  inaccedible,  are  no  walls  at  all. 
d'hcre  are  feveral  redoubts  and  batteries  ho'wevcr  here. 
The  principal  battery,  which  points  towards  the  bafon, 
condds  of  twenty-two  twenty  four  pounders,  two 
French  tlnrty-fix  pounders,  and  two  large  iron  mor- 
t;u‘s  ; this  Laittcry  is  danked  by  another  of  fix  guns, 
that  commands  the  palTes  from  the  lower  town. 

On  the  land  fide,  the  town  owes  its  drength  to  the 
hand  of  art,  and  here  the  fortidcations  are  dnpendous, 
Condderabie  additions  and  improvements  have  been 
made  to  them  dnee  the  place  has  been  in  tlie  podef- 
don  of  Great  Britain  ; 'but  even  at  the  time  when  it 
belonged  to  France,  the  works  were  fo  flrong,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  conduhl  of  M.  de  Montcalm, 
the  French  general,  it  is  nlmod  doubtful  whether  the 
genius  of  the  immortal  Wolfe  himfclf  would  not  have 
been  balded  in  attempting  to  reduce  it. 

Had  M.  de  Montcalin,  when  the  drd  intelligence 
of  the  Britilb  army’s  having  afeended  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  was  carried  to  him,  indcad  of  dllbelicving 
the  account,  and  laughing  at  it  as  a thing  impold hi e, 
marched  immediately  to  the  attack^  without  giving 

General 
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General  Wolfe  time  to  form  bis  men  ; or  had  he, 
when  the  neeount  was  confirmed  of  the  enemy’s  pro- 
cedure, and  of  their  having  formed  on  the  plain,  waited 
for  a large  divilion  of  his  troops,  whofe  flation  was 
below  the  town,  and  who  might  have  joined  him  in 
two  hours,  inftead  of  marching  out  to  give  G-encral 
Wolfe  battle  with  the  troops  he  had  with  him  at  the 
time,  the  fate  of  the  day  might  have  turned  out  very 
differently  ; or  had  he,  ii'idead  of  hazarding  a battle 
Qt  all,  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  defended 
it,  the  place  was  fo  flrong  that  there  is  reafon  to  think 
it  might  have  held  out  until  the  approach  of  the  winter, 
when  the  Britifh  fliips  mud  have  quitted  the  river,  and 
General  Wolfe  would  confequently  have  been  under 
the  neceffily  of  raifing  the  fiege. 

General  Wolfe  thought  it  a vain  attempt  to  make 
an  afiault  on  the  fide  of  the  town  which  lies  towards 
the  water,  where  the  rock,  is  fo  deep,  and  to  cadly  de- 
fended ; his  objcci'  was  to  get  behind  it,  and  to  carry 
on  the  attack  on  the  land  fide,  where  there  is  an  ck- 
tendve  plain  adjoining  the  town,  and  not  a great  deal 
lower  them  the  highed  part  of  the  point.  In  order  to 
do  fo,  he  drd  of  all  attempted  to  land  his  troops  fome 
miles  below  the  town,  near  the  Falls  of  Montmorenei 
Flere  the  hanks  of  the  river  are  by  no  means  fo  didi- 
cult of  afeent  as  above  the  town  ; but  they  were  de- 
fended by  a large  dividon  of  the  Pu-ench  forces,  which 
had  thrown  up  feveral  ftrong  redoubts,  and,  in  at- 
tempting to  land,  Wolfe  was  repulfed  with  lofs. 

Above  Quebec,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  extremely 
high,  and  fo  deep  at  the  dime  time,  that  by  the  French 
they  were  deemed  inaccefrible.  P’oiled,  however,  in 
b 3 drd  attempt  to  get  on  fhore,  General  Wol'e  forme  i, 
the  bold  defign  of  afeendin'g  to  the  top  of  thefe  banks, 
commonly  called  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  To  pie- 
psre  the  way  for  it,  pofiedion  Wcis  taken  of  Point  Levi, 
the  point  dtuated  oppodte  to  that  on  which  Quebec 
ftands,  and  from  thence  a heavy  bombardment  wai 
commenced  on  the  town,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
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enemy.  In  the  mean  time  the  boats  were  prepared  ; 
the  troops  embarked';  they  pafTed  the  town  with 
mnfflecl  oars,  in  the  night,  unobferved,  and  landed  at 
a cove,  about  two  miles  above.  The  foldiers  clam- 
bered up  the  heights  with  great  difficulty,  and  the 
guns  were  hauled  up  by  means  of  ropes  and  pullies 
fixed  rjund  the  trees,  with  which  the  banks  arc  co- 
vered from  top  to  bottom.  At  the  top  the  plain  com- 
mences, and  extends  clofe  under  the  walls  of  the  city  : 
here  it  was  that  the  memorable  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  General  Wolfe  unhappily  peri  died,  at  the  very 
moment  when  all  his  noble  exertions  were  about  to 
be  crowned  with  that  fuccefs  which  they  fo  eminently 
deferve.  The  fpot  where  the  illudrious  hero  breathed 
his  lad  is  marked  with  a large  done,  on  which  a true 
meridional  line  is  drawn. 

Notwithdanding  that  the  great  W olfe  found  it  fuch 
a difficult  talk  to  get  podeffion  of  Quebec,  and  that 
it  has  been  rendered  fo  much  drongcr  dnee  his  time, 
yet  the  people  of  the  United  States  confidently  ima- 
gine, at  this  day,  that  if  there  were  a rupture  with 
Great  Britain,  they  need  only  fend  an  army  thither, 
and  the  place  mud  fall  into  their  hands  immediately. 
Arnold,  ader  his  return  from  the  expedition  againd 
the  place,  under  Montgomery,  in  the  year  1775,  ufed 
frequently  to  declare,  that  if  he  had  not  been  wounded 
be  diould  certainly  have  carried  it.  But  however  that 
expedition  may  be  adipired  for  its  great  boldncfs,  it 
was,  in  reality,  far  from  being  fo  nearly  attended  with 
fuccefs  as  the  vanity  of  Arnold  had  led  his  country- 
men to  imagine. 

All  thoughts  of  tajdng  the  city  by  a regular  dege 
were  abandoned  by  the  Americans,  when  they  came 
before  it ; it  was  only  by  attempting  to  dorm  it  -at  an 
unexpeUed  hour  that  they  faw  any  probability  of 
wreding  it  from  the  Britiffi.  The  night  of  the  thirty- 
drd  of  December  was  accordingly  fixed  upon,  and  the 
city  was  attacked  at  the  fame  moment  in  three  places. 
But  aUhoug'h  the  garrifon  were  completely  furprifed. 
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aDd  the  greater  part  of  the  rampart  guns  had  been 
difmounted,  and  laid  up  for  the  winter,  during  which 
feafon  it  was  thought  impoffibleifor  any  army  to  make 
an  attack  fo  vigorous  that  cannon  would  be  wanting  to 
repel  it,  yet  the  Americans  were  at  once  baffled  in  their 
attempt.  Arnold,  in  endeavouring  to  force  St.  John’s 
Gate,  which  leads  out  on  the  back  part  of  the  town, 
not  far  from  the  plains  of  Abraham,  was  wounded, 
and  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  Montgomery  furprifed 
the  guard  of  the  firft  barrier,  at  one  end  of  the  lower 
town,  and  pafled  it ; but  at  the  fecond  he  was  (hot, 
and  his  men  were  driven  back.  The  third  divifion  of 
the  Americans  entered  the  lower  town  in  another 
quarter,  which,  as  I have  before  faid,  lies  very  mucli 
expofed,  by  paffing  over  the  ice  : they  remained  there 
for  a day  or  two,  and  during  that  time  they  fet  fire  to 
fbme  buildings,  amongfl:  which  was  one  of  the  reli- 
gious houfes  ; but  they  were  finally  diflodged  with- 
out much  difficulty.  The  two  divifions  under  Mont- 
gomery and  Arnold  wcie  repulfed  with  a mere  hand- 
ful of  men:  the  different  detachments,  fent  down  from 
the  upper  town  againff  the  former,  did  not  altogether 
amount,  it  is  faid,  to  two  hundred  men.  Arnold’s  at- 
tack was  the  madded  poffible ; for  St.  John’s  Gate, 
and  the  walls  adjoining,  arc  fliipendous,  and  a perfon 
need  but  fee  them  to  be  convinced  that  any  attempt 
to  fiorm  them  muft  'be  fruitlefs  without  the  aid  of 
heavy  artillery,  which  the  Americans  had  not. 

Independent  of  what  it  owes  to  its  fortifications, 
and  fituation  on  the  top  of  a rock,  Quebec  is  in- 
debted for  much  of  its  ffrength  to  the  feverity  and 
great  length  of  the  winter,  as  in  that  feafon  it  is 
rvholly  impradlicablc  for  a befieging  army  either  to 
carry  on  any  works  or  blockade  the  town. 

It  requires  about  five  thoufand  foldiers  to  man  the 
works  at  Quebec  completely.  A large  garrifon  is 
always  kept  in  it,  and  abundance  of  ffores  of  every 
defeription.  The  troops  are  lodged  partly  in  barracks, 
and  partly  in  block  houfes  near  Cape  Diamond,  which 
Q 4 ^ is 
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is  the  moft  elevated  part  of  the  point,  and  is  reckoned 
to  be  upwards  of  onethoufand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  The  Cape  is  drongly  fortified,  and  may 
be  confidered  as  the  citadel  of  Quebec  ; it  commands 
the  town  in  every  dirediion,  and  alfo  the  plains  at  the 
oiitiide  of  the  walls.  The  evening  and  morning  guns, 
and  all  falutes  and  fignals,  are  fired  from  hence.  Not- 
withdanding  the  great  height  of  the  rock  above  the 
river,  water  may  readily  be  had  even  at  the  very  top 
of  it,  by  linking  wells  of  a moderate  depth,  and  in 
fome  particular  places,  at  the  tides  of  the  rock,  it 
guflies  out  in  large  llreams.  The  water  is  of  a very 
good  quality. 

. No  cenfus  has  been  lately  taken  of  the  number  of 
houfes  and  inhabitants  in  Quebec  ; but  it  is  fuppofed 
that,  including  the  upper  and  lower  towns  and  fiiburbs, 
there  are  at  lead;  two  thoufand  dwellings  ; at  the  rate 
oflix  therefore  to  each  houfe,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants would  amount  to  twelve  thoufand.  About  two 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  French  cxtradlion. 
The  fociety  in  Quebec  is  agreeable,  and  very  exten- 
■fivc  for  a place  of  the  lizc,  owing  to  its  being  thq 
capital  of  the  lower  province,  and  therefore  the  reli- 
dence  of  the  governor,  different  civil  officers,  prin- 
cipal lawyers,  &c.  &c.  The  large  garrifon  condantly 
kept  in  it  makes  the  place  appear  very  gay  and  lively. 

The  lower  town  of  Quebec  is  moftly  inhabited  by 
the  traders  who  are  concerned  wdth  the  ffiipping,  and 
it  is  a very  difagreeable 'place.  The  flreets  are  nar- 
row and  dirty,  and  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the 
houfes  in  moft  of  them,  the  air  is  miich  confined  ; in 
the  ftreets  next  to  the  water  alfo,  there  is  oftentimes 
an  intolerable  ftench  from  the  ffiore  when  the  tide  is 
out.  The  upper  town,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely 
agreeable  ; from  its  elevated  fituation  the  air  is  as 
pure  as  poffible,  and  the  inhabitants  are  never  op- 
preffied  with  heat  in  fummer ; it  is  far,  however,  from 
being  well  laid  out,  the  ftreets  being  narrow  and  very 
irregular.  The  houfes  are  for  the  mofl  part  built  of 
d - ^ - Hone, 
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Hone,  and  except  a few,  ere6ted  of  late  years,  finallj 
ugly,  and  inconvenient. 

The  chateau,  wherein  the  governor  retides,  is  a 
plain  building  of  common  ftone,  fituated  in  an  open 
place,  the  houfes  around  which  form  three  tides  of  an 
oblong  f(]uare.  It  conlifts  of  two  parts.  The  old  • 
and  the  new  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  a f[)a- 
cioLis  court.  The  former  Itands  juft  on  the  verge  of 
an  inacceliible  rock  ; behind  it,  on  the  outiide,  there 
is  a long  gallery,  from  whence,  if  a pebble  were  let 
drop,  it  would  fall  at  leaft  fixty  feet  perpendieularly. 
This  old  part  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  public 
offices,  and  all  the  apartments  in  it  are  fmall  and  ill 
contrived  ; but  in  the  new  part,  wbieh  hands  in  front 
of  the  other,  facing  the  fquare,  they  are  very  fpaoious, 
and  tolerably  well  finiffied,  but  none  of  them  can  be 
called  elegant.  This  part  is  inhabited  by  the  governor  s 
family.  The  chateau  is  built  without  any  regularity 
or  deiign,  neither  the  old  nor  the  new  part  having 
even  an  uniform  front.  It  is  not  a place  of  firengtb, 
as  commonly  reprefented.  In  the  garden  adjoining 
to  it  is  merely  a parapet  wall  along  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  with  embrafures,  in  which  a few  fmall  guns  are 
planted,  commanding  a part  of  the  lower  town. 
Every  evening  during  fummer,  when  the  weather  is 
fine,  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  garrifon  parades  in 
the  open  place  before  the  chateau,  and  the  band  plays 
for  an  hour  or  two,  at  which  time  the  place  becomes 
the  refoi  t of  numbers  of  th.e  rnoit  genteel  people  of 
the  towm,  and  has  a very  gay  appearance. 

Oppofite  to  the  chateau  there  is  a monaflery  be- 
longing to  the  Recollets  or  Francifean  friars;  a very- 
few  only  of  the  order  are  now  left.  Contiguous  to 
this  building  is  the  college  belonging  to  the  Jefuits, 
whofe  numbers  have  diminiffied  even  dill  fader  than 
that  of  the  Rccollets  ; one  old  man  alone  of  the  bro- 
therhood is  left,  and  in  him  are  centered  the  immenfe 
podeffions  of  that  once  powerful  body  in  Canada, 
bringing  in  a yearly  revenue  of  ]0,000/.  derling. 
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This  old  man^  whofe  lot  it  has  been  to  outlive  all  the 
reft  of  the  order,  is  by  birth  a Swifs  : in  his  youth  he 
was  no  more  than  a porter  to  the  college,  but  having 
feme  merit  he  was  taken  notice  of,  promoted  to  a 
higher  fttuation,  and  in  the  end  created  a lay  brother. 
Though  a very  old  man,  he  is  extremely  healthy  ; he 
pofteftes  an  amiable  difpofttion,  and  is  much  beloved 
on  account  of  the  excellent  ufe  he  makes  of  his  large 
fortune,  which  is  chiefly  employed  in  chadiable  pur- 
pofes.  On  his  death  the  property  ialls  to  toe  crown. 

The  nunneries  are  three  in  nun»ber,  and  as  there 
is  no  reftrieftion  upon  the  female  religious  ordc  rs  they 
are  all  well  fllled.  The  largcft  of  them,  calico  UHof- 
pital  General,  ftands  in  the  fuburbs,  outnde  of  the 
walls  ; another,  of  the  order  of  St.  Urfule,  is  not  far 
diftant  from  the  chateau. 

The  engineer’s  drawing  room,  in  which  are  kept  a 
variety  of  models,  together  with  plans  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Quebec  and  other  fortreffes  in  Canada,  is 
an  old  building,  near  the  principal  battery.  Adjoining 
thereto  ftands  the  boufe  where  the  legiflative  council 
and  aflembly  of  reprefentatives  meet, _ which  is  alfo  an 
old  building,  that  has  been  plainly  fitted  up  to  accom- 
modate the  legiflature. 

The  armoury  is  fituated  near  the  artillery  barrack, 
in  another  part  of  the  town.  About  ten  thoufand 
fland  of  arms  are  kept  in  it,  arranged  in  a flmilar 
manner  with  the  arms  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but, 
if  poflible,  with  greater  neatnefs  and  more  fancy. 

The  artillery  barracks  are  capable  of  containing 
about  five  hundred  men,  but  the  principal  barracks 
are  calculated  to  contain  a much  larger  number ; 
they  fland  in  the  market  place,  not  ftir  diftant  from 
the  fquare  in  which  the  chateau  is  fituated,  but  more 
in  the  heaYt  of  the  town. 

The  market  of  Quebec  is  extremely  well  fupplied 
with  proviiions  of  every  kind,  which  may  be  pur- 
chafed  at  a much  more  moderate  price  than  in  any 
town  I viflted  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a matter  of 
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cLirlofity  to  a Itranger  to  fee  the  number  of  dogs 
yoked  in  little  carts^  that  are  brought  into  this  market 
by  the  people  who  attend  it.  The  Canadian  dogs  are 
found  extremely  iifeful  in  drawing  burthens,  and  there 
is  fcarcely  a family  in  Quebee  or  Montreal  that  does 
not  keep  one  or  more  of  them  for  that  purpofe. 
They  ure  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  Newfoundland 
breed,  but  broader  aerofs  the  loins,  and  have  Iborter 
and  thicker  legs ; in  general  they  are  handfome,  and 
wonderfully  docile  and  fagacious  ; their  ftrength  is 
prodigious  ; I have  feen  a lingle  dog,  in  more  than 
one  inftance,  draw  a man  for  a confiderablc  diftanoe 
that  could  not  weigh  lefs  than  ten  done.  People, 
dui-ing  the  winter  feafon,  frequently  perfoian  long 
journeys  on  the  fnow  with  half  a dozen  or  more  of 
thefe  animals  yoked  in  a cariole  or  fledge. 

I mud  not  conclude  this  letter  without  making 
mention  of  the  feenery  that  is  exhibited  to  the  view, 
from  various  parts  of  the  upper  town  of  Quebec, 
which,  for  its  grandeur,  its  beauty,  and  its  diverdty, 
furpades  all  that  I have  hitherto  feen'in  America,  or 
indeed  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Jn  the  varie- 
gated expanfe  that  is  laid  open  before  you,  dupendous 
rocks,  immenfe  rivers,  tracklefs  forefts,  and  cultivated 
plains,  mountains,  lakes,  towns,  and  villages,  in  turn 
itrike  the  attention,  and  the  fenfes  are  almod  bewil- 
dered in  contemplating  the  vadnefs  of  the  feene* 
Nature  is  here  feen  on  the  granded  fcale  ; and  it  is 
fcarcely  podhble  for  the  imagination  to  paint  to  itfelf 
any  thing  more  fublimethan  are  the  feveral  profpedls 
prefeoted  to  the  dght  of  the  delighted  Ipedlator. 
From  Cape  Diamond,  dtuated  one  thoufand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  lofticd  part  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  city  isFuilt,  the  profpe(5l  is 
confidered  by  many  as  fuperior  to  that  from  any  other 
fpot,  A greater  extent  of  country  opens  upon  you, 
and  the  eye  is  here  enabled  to  take  in  more  at  once 
than  at  any  other  place  ; but  to  me  it  appears,  that 
the  view  from  the  cape  is  by  no  means  fp  fine  as  that, 

for 
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for  in  fiance,  from  the  battery;  for  in  furveying  the 
different  objedfs  below  you  from  fuch  a dupendous 
height,  their  magnitude  is  in  a great  meafureloft,  and 
it  fecms  as  if  you  were  looking  at  a draft  of  the 
country  more  than  at  the  country  itfelf.  It  is  the 
upper  battery  that  I allude  to,  facing  the  bafon,  and 
is  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  Here,  if  you  hand  but  a few  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  you  may  look  down  at  once 
upon  the  river,  the  veffels  upon  which,  as  they  iail 
up  to  the  wharfs  before  the  lower  town,  appear  as  it 
they  were  coming  under  your  very  feet.  The  river 
itfelf,  which  is  between  five  and  fix  miles  wide,  and 
vihble  as  far  as  the  diftant  end  of  the  ifland  of  Orleans, 
where  it  lofes  itfelf  amidft  the  mountains  that  bound 
it  on  each  fide,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  objecls 
in  nature,  and  on  a fine  fiill  fu miner’s  evening  it 
often  wears  the  appetirance  of  a vaft  mirror,  where 
the  varied  rich  tints  of  the  fky,  as  well  as  the  images 
of  the  different  objeHs  on  the  banks,  are  feen  re- 
flecied  with  inconceivable  Inflre.  The  fouthern 
bank  of  the  fiver,  indented  fancifully  with  bays  and 
promontories,  remains  nearly  in  a Ifatc  of  nature, 
cloathed  with  lofty  trees  ; but  the  oppofite  fhore  is 
thickly  covered  with  houfes,  extending,  as  along  other 
parts  of  the  river  already  mentioned,  in  one  uninter- 
rupted village,  feemlngly,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
On  this  fide  the  profpedl  is  terminated  by  an  ex- 
tenfive  range  of  mountains ; the  flat  lands  fituated 
between  the  villages  on  the  banks  not  being  vibble 
to  a fpediator  at  Quebec,  it  feemsas  if  the  mountains 
rofe  clireHly  out  of  the  water,  and  the  houfes  were 
built  on  their  deep  and  rugged  (ides. 

Beautiful  as  the  environs  of  the  city  appear  when 
feen  at  a cliftance,  they  do  not  appear  lefs  fo  on  a 
more  clofe  infpedfion  ; and  in  paffing  through  thcni 
the  eye  is  entertained  with  a mod  pleadng  variety 
of  fme  landfcapcs,  whild  the  mind  is  equally  gratified 
with  the  appearance  of  content  and  happinefs  that 
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rolgns  in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants.  In- 
deed, if  a country  as  fruitful  as  it  is  pidlurefque,.  a 
genial  and  healthy  climate,  and  a tolerable  lhare  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  can  make  people  happy, 
none  ought  to  appear  more  fo  than  the  Canadians, 
during  this  delightful  feafon  of  the  year. 

Before  I difmifs  this  fubje(9:  entirely,  I muft  give 
you  a brief  account  of  two  fcenes  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Quebec,  more  particularly  deferving  of  attention  than 
any  others.  The  one  is  the  Fall  of  the  River  Mont- 
morenci  ; the  other,  that  of  the  Chaudiere.  The 
former  ftream  runs  into  the  St.  LauTcnce,  about  feven 
miles  below  Quebec  ; the  latter  joins  the  flime  river 
nearly  at  an  equal  didance  above  the  city. 

The  Montmorenci  river  runs  in  a very  irregular 
courfe,  through  a wild  and  thickly  wooded  counlrv, 
over  a bed  of  broken  rocks,  till  it  comes  to  the  brink 
of  a precipice,  down  which  it  defeends  in  one  unin- 
terrupted and  nearly  perpendicular  fall  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet.  The  ftream  of  water  in  this  river, 
except  at  the  time  of  floods,  is  but  fcanty,  but  being 
broken  into  foam  by  rufhing  with  fuch  rapidity  as  it 
does  over  the  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  precipice,'  it  is 
thereby  much  dilated,  and  in  its  fall  appears  to  be  a 
fheet  of  water  of  no  inconfiderable  magnitude.  The'' 
breadth  of  the  river  at  top,  from  bank  to  bank,  is  about 
fifty  feet  only.  In  its  fall,  the  water  has  the  exadl 
appearance  of  fnow,  as  when  thrown  in  heaps  from 
the  roof  of  a houfe,  and  it  fecmingly  defeends  with  a 
very  flow  motion.  The  fpray  at  the  bottom  is  con- 
fidcrable,  and  when  the  fun  happens  to  flrme  bright 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  prifmatic  coiours  are 
exhibited  in  it  in  ail  their  variety  and  luftre.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice  the  water  is  confined  in  a fort 
of  bafon,  as  it  were,  by  a rnafs  of  rock,  extending 
nearly  acrofs  the  tall,  and  out  of  this  it  (lows  with  a 
gentle  current  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  about 
three  hundred  yards  diflant.  The  banks  of  the 
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Montmorency  below  the  precipice,  are  nearly  per- 
pendicular on  one  fide,  and  on  both  inacceffible,  fo 
that  if  a perfon  be  defirous  of  getting  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fall,  he  muff  defeend  down  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  walk,  along  the  margin  of  that 
river  till  he  comes  to  the  chatm  through  which  the 
Montmorenci  flows.  To  a perfon  failing  along  the 
St.  Lawrence,  paft  the  mouth  of  the  chafm,  the  fall 
appears  in  great  beauty. 

General  Haldimand,  formerly  governor  of  Canada^ 
was  fo  much  delighted  with  this  cataract,  that  he 
built  a dwelling  houfe  clofe  to  it,  from  the  parlour 
windows  of  which  it  is  feen  in  a very  advantageous 
point  of  viewL  In  front  of  the  houfe  is  a neat  lawn, 
that  runs  down  the  whole  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  in  various  parts  of  it  little  fummer-houfes  have 
been  cre6ted,  each  of  which  commands  a view  of  the 
fall.  There  is  alfo  a fummer-houfe,  fituated  nearly 
at  the  top  of  the  fall,  hanging  dire6lly  over  the  pre- 
cipice, fo  that  if  a bullet  were  dropped  from  the 
window,  it  w^ould  defeend  in  a perpendicular  line  at 
leafl  two  hundred  feet.  This  houfe  is  fupported  by 
large  beams  of  timber,  flxed  into  the  fleies  of  the 
chafm,  and  in  order  to  get  to  it  you  hav^e  to  pafs  over 
fcveral  flights  of  fleps,  and  one  or  two  wooden  gal- 
leries, which  are  fupported  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
view  from  hence  is  tremendoufly  grand.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  beams  whereon  this  little  edifice  is  erected 
are  in  a flate  of  decay,  and  many  perfons  are  fearful 
of  entering  into  it,  left  they  fhould  give  way  ; but 
being  ignorant  of  the  danger,  if  indeed  there  was  any, 
our  whole  party  ventured  into  it  at  once,  and  flaid 
there  a confiderable  time,  notwithftanding  its  tremu- 
lous motion  at  every  flep  we  trod.  That  the  beams 
cannot  lafl  for  ever  is  certain  ; it  would  be  a wife 
meafure,  therefore,  to  have  them  removed  or  repaired 
in  proper  time,  for  as  long  as  they  remain  flanding, 
perfons  will  be  found  that  will  venture  into  the  un- 
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ueacly  fabrick  they  fupport,  and  fhould  they  give  way 
at  a moment  when  any  perfons  are  in  it,  the  cataf- 
trophe  muft  inevitably  be  fatal. 

The  fall  in  the  River  Chaudiere  is  not  half  the 
height  of  that  of  the  Montmorenci,  but  then  it  is  no 
lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth.  The 
feenery  round  this  eataradf  is  much  fuperior  in  every 
refpedl  to  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mont- 
morenci.  Contiguous  to  the  latter  there  are  few  trees 
of  any  great  magnitude,  and  nothing  is  near  it  to  re- 
lieve the  eye ; you  have  the  fall,  and  nought  but  the 
fall,  to  contemplate.  The  banks  of  La  Chaudiere, 
on  the  contrary,  are  covered  with  trees  of  the  iargefl 
growth,  and  amidft  the  piles  of  broken  rocks,  which 
lie  fcattered  about  the  place,  you  have  foine  of  the 
wildeff  and  moft  romantic  views  imaginable.  As  for 
the  fall  itfelf,  its  grandeur  varies  with  the  feafon. 
When  the  river  is  full,  a body  of  water  comes  rufhing 
over  the  rocks  of  the  precipice  that  aftonifhes  the 
beholder  ; but  in  dry  weather,  and  indeed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  fummer,  we  may  fay,  the  quantity 
of  water  is  but  trifling.  At  this  feafon  there  are  few 
but  what  would  prefer  the  falls  of  the  Montmorenci 
River,  and  I am  tempted  to  imagine  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  generality  of  people  would  give  it  the  pre- 
ference at  all  times. 


LETTER  XXV. 

Of  the  Conjiitution^  Government^  Laws^  and  Religion  of 
the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Caiiada — EJiL 
mate  of  the  Expences  of  the  Civil  Lift^  of  the  Military 
EflahUJhment ^ and  the  Prefents  to  the  Indians-^ 
Salaries  of  certain  Officers  of  the  Crown — Imports 
and  Exports — Taxes. 

Quebec. 

From  the  time  that  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  until  the  year  1774,  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  province  were  regulated  by  the  ordinance  of 
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the  governor  alone.  In  purfaance  of  the  Quebec 
which  was  then  palled,  a legifiative  council  was 
appointed  by  his  Majelty  in  the  country  ; the  number 
of  members  was  limited  to  twenty-three.  This 
conncil  had  full  povv^er  to  make  all  fuch  ordinances 
and  regulations  as  were  thought  expedient  for  the 
welfare  of  the  province  ; but  it  was  prohibited  from 
levying  any  taxes,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
roads,  repairing  public  buildings,  or  the  like.  Every 
ordinance  was  to  be  laid  before  the  governor,  for  his 
Majefty’s  approbation,  within  fix  months  from  the 
time  it  was  palled,  and  no  ordinance,  impofing  a 
greater  puniihment  on  any  perfon  or  perfons  than  a 
line,  or  imprifonment  for  three  months,  was  valid 
without  his  Majefty’s  afient,  bgnified  to  the  council 
by  the  governor. 

Thus  were  the  affairs  of  the  province  regulated 
until  the  year  179E  when  an  a61  was  palled  in  the 
Britiih  parliament,  repealing  fo  much  of  the  Quebec 
Bill  as  related  to  the  appointment  of  a council,  and 
to  the  powers  that  had  been  granted  to  it ; and  which 
edabliflied  the  prefent  form  of-government.  - * 

The  country,  at  the  fame  time,  was  divided  into 
two  diftindl:  provinces ; the  province  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, and  tfse  province  of  Upper  Canada.  The 
former  is  the  eafeern  part  of  the  old  province  of  Ca- 
nada ; the  latter,  the  wefiern  parL  fitaated  on  the 
northern  Tides  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  through 
which  the  boundary  dine  runs  that  feparates  the 
Britifh  territories  from  thofe  of  the  United  States. 
The  two  provinces  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a 
line,  which  runs  north,  2T'  weft,  commencing  at 
Point  ail  Baudet,  in  that  part  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence called  Lake  Francis,  and  continuing  on  from 
thence  to  the  Utawas  or  Grand  River.  I'he  city  of 
Quebec  is  the  capital  of  the  lower  province,  as  the 
town  of  Niagara  is  of  the  upper  one. 

The  executive  power  in  each  province  is  vefted  m 
the  governor,  who  has  for  his  advice  an  executive 
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counril  ap|-ointcd  by  his  Majefly.  The  Icgiflative 
power  of  each  province  is  vefted  in  the  governor,  a 
icgiflative  council,  and  an  afleinbly  of  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  people.  Their  a61s,  however,  are  fub- 
jedt  to  the  controul  of  his  Majcfty,  and  in  fome  par- 
ticular cafes  to  the  controul  of  the  Britifli  parliament. 

Bills  are  paifed  in  the  council  and  in  the  aflembly 
in  a form,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  in  which  bills  are 
carried  through  the  Britifli  houfes  of  parliament ; 
they  arc  then  laid  before  the  governor,  who  gives  or 
withholds  his  aflent,  or  referves  them  for  hisMajefty’s 
pleafure. 

Such  bills  as  he  affents  to  are  put  in  force  imme- 
diately ; but  he  is  bound  to  tranfmit  a.  true  copy  of 
them  to  the  King,  who  in  council  may  declare  his 
difallowance  of  them  within  two  years  from  the  time 
of  their  being  received,  in  which  cafe  they  become 
void. 

Such  as  are  referved  for  his  Majefly’s  affcnt  are  not 
to  be  put  in  force  until  that  is  received. 

Moreover,  every  a6t  of  the  atlembly  and  council, 
which  goes  to  repeal  or  vary  the  laws  or  regulations 
that  were  in  exiftence  at  the  time  the  prefent  confti- 
tution  was  eilablitlied  in  the  country  refpedling 
tithes  ; the  appropriation  of  land  for  the  fupport  of  a 
proteRant  clergy  ; the  conftituting  and  endowing  of 
par  fon  ages  or  rc(d:ories  ; the  right  of  prefen  tat  ion  to 
the  fime,  anckthe  manner  in  which  the  incumbents 
flmll  hold  them  ; the  enjoyment  and  exercife  of  any 
form  or  mode  of  worfliip ; the  impoting  of  any  bur- 
dens and  difqnalifications  on  account  of  the  lame  ; 
the  rights  of  the  clergy  to  recover  their  accufloiTted 
dues  ; the  impoting  or  granting  of  any  further  dues 
or  emoluments  to  any  ecclefiattics  ; the  edablithment 
and  difeipline  of  the  ehiirch  of  England  ; the  King’s 
prerogative,  touching  the  granting  of  wade  lands  of 
the  crown  within  the  province  ; every  fuch  ,a61,  before 
it  receives  the  royal  alien f,  muft  be  laid  before  both 
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houfes  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  King 
muft  not  give  his  aifent  thereto  until  thirty  days  after 
the  fame  has  been  laid  before  parliament ; and  in  cafe 
either  houfe  of  parliament  prefents  an  addrefs  to  the 
King  to  withhold  his  alTent  to  any  fuch  a6l  or  a61s, 
it  cannot  be  given. 

By  an  a6t  palTed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  pre- 
fcnt  Majelly’s  reign,  the  Britilh  parliament  has  alfo 
the  power  of  making  any  regulations  which  may  be 
found  expedient,  refpeding  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  the  province,  and  alfo  of  impofing  import 
and  export  duties ; but  all  fuch  duties  are  to  be  ap- 
plied folely  to  the  ufe  of  the  province,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  only  as  the  laws  made  in  the  council  and 
aflembly  dire6l. 

The  legiflative  council  of  Lower  Canada  conlids 
of  fifteen  members  ; that  of  Upper  Canada  of  feven. 
The  number  of  the  members  in  each  province  muft 
never  be  lefs  than  this ; but  it  may  be  incrcafed 
whenever  his  Majefty  thinks  fit. 

The  counfellors  are  appointed  for  life,  by  an  inftrif- 
ment  under  the  great  fcal  of  tbe  province,  figned  by 
the  governor,  who  is  in  veiled  with  powers  for  that 
purpofe  by  the  King.  No  perfon  can  be  a counfellor 
who  is  not  twenty-one  years  of  age,  nor  any  one  who 
is  not  a natural  born  fubjedl,  or  who  has  not  been 
naturalized  according  to  adl  of  parliament. 

Whenever  his  Majefty  thinks  proper,  he  may  con- 
fer on  any  perfons  hereditary  titles  of  honour,  with  a 
right  annexed  to  them  of  being  fummoned  to  fit  in 
this  council,  which  right  the  heir  may  claim  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one ; the  right,  however,  cannot  be 
acknowledged,  if  the  heir  has  been  abfcnt  from  the 
province  without  leave  of  his  Majefty,  fignified  to 
the  council  by  the  governor,  for  four  years  together, 
between  the  time  of  hisfucceeding  to  the  right  and  the 
time  of  his  demanding  it. ' The  right  is  forfeited  alfo, 
if  the  heir  takes  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any  foreign 
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power  before  he  demands  it,  unlefs  his  Majedy,  by 
an  indrument  under  the  great  feal  of  the  province, 
fhould  decree  to  the  contrary. 

If  a counfellor,  after  having  taken  h is  feat,  abfent 
hiinfclf  from  the  province  for  two  years  fucceflively, 
without  leave  from  his  Majefly,  lignified  to  the  qoun- 
cil  by  the  governor,  his  feat  is  alfo  thereby  vacated. 

All  hereditary  rights,  however,  of  fitting  in  coun- 
cil, fo  forfeited,  are  only  to  be  fufpended  during  the 
life  of  the  defaulters,  and  on  their  death  they  defeend 
with  the  titles  to  the  next  heirs. 

In  cafes  of  treafon,  both  the  title  and  right  of  fit- 
ting in  the  council  are  extinguUhed. 

All  quedions  concerning  the  right  of  being  fum- 
moned  to  the  council  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
council ; but  an  appeal  may  be  had  from  their  de- 
cidon  'to  his  Majedy  in  his  parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  governor  has  the  power  of  appointing  and 
removing  the  fpeaker  of  the  councih 

The  allembly  of  Lower  Canada  confids  of  fifty 
members, ^ and  that  of  Upper  Canada  of  dxteen  ; nei- 
ther adembly  is  ever  to  confid  of  a lefs  number. 

The  members  for  diftridfs,  circles,  or  counties, 
are  cholen  by  a majority  of  the  votes  of  fuch  perfons 
as  are  pofiefied  of  lands  or  tenements  in  freehold,  in. 
fief,  in  boture,  or  by  certificate  derived  under  the 
authority  of  the  governor  and  council  of  Quebec,  of 
the  yearly  value  of  forty  diillings,  clear  of  all  rents, 
charges,  &c.  The  members  for  towns  or  townfhips 
are  chofen  by  a majority  of  the  votes  of  fuch  perfons 
as  pofTefs  houfes  and  lands  for  their  own  ufe,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  five  pounds  derling,  or  as  have  re- 
dded in  the  town  or  townfhip  for  one  year,  and  paid 
a rent  for  a houfe  during  the  time,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
pounds  yearly. 

No  perfon  is  eligible  to  ferve  as  a member  of  the 

* No  hereditary  titles,  with  this  right  annexed,  have  yet  be<^n 
conferred  on  any  perfons  in  Canada  by  his  Brit:^nnic  Majefly. 
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afiembly,  who  is  a member  of  the  legiflative  council, 
ora  minifter,  pricft,  eccl  efi  a flic,  or  religious  perfon- 
age  of  the  church  of  England,  Rome,  or  of  any  other 
church. 

No  perfon  is  qualified  to  vote  or  ferve,  who  is  not 
twenty-one  years  of  age  ; nor  any  perfon,  not  a na- 
tural born  fubjedl,  or  who  has  not  been  naturalized, 
either  by  law  or  conquefl ; nor  any  one  who  has  been 
attainted  of  treafon  in  any  court  in  his  Majefly’s  do- 
minions, or  who  has  been  difqualihed  by  an  adf  of 
aflembly  and  council. 

Every  voter,  if  called  upon,  muff  take  an  oath, 
either  in  French  or  Englilh,  that  he  is  of  age  ; that 
he  is  qualified  to  vote  according  to  law";  and  that  he 
has  not  voted  before  at  that  ele^ion. 

The  governor  has  the  power  of  appointing  the 
place  of  feffion,  and  of  calling  together,  of  proroguing, 
and  of  difiblving  the  afTembly. 

The  aflembly  is  not  to  laft  longer  than  four  years, 
but  it  may  be  diflblved  fooner.  The  governor  is 
bound  to  call  it  at  lead;  once  in  each  year. 

The  oath  of  a member  on  taking  his  feat,  is  com- 
prifod  in  a few  words  : he  promifes  to  bear  true  al- 
legiance to  ih6  King,  as  lawful  fovcreign  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  province  of  Canada  dependant  upon 
it  ; to  defend  him  again d all  traitorous  confpiracies 
and  attempts  againd  his  perfon  ; and  to  make  know"n 
to  him  all  fuch  confpiracies  and  attempts,  which  he 
may  at  any  time  be  acquainted  with  ; all  which  he 
promifes  without  mental  evadon,  refervation,  or 
equivocation,  at  the  fame  time  renouncing  all  par- 
do!)S  and  difpenfations  from  any  perfon  or  power 
whatfoever. 

The  governors  of  the  two  provinces  are  totally  in- 
dependent of  each  other  in  their  civil  capacity:  in 
military  affairs,  the  governor  of  the  lower  province 
takes  precedence,  as  he  is  ufually  created  captain 
general  of  his  Majedy’s  forces  in  North  America. 

The  prefent  fydem  of  judicature  in  each  province 
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was  eftablifliecl  by  the  Quebec  bill  of  1774.  By  this 
bilh  it  was  enabled,  that  all  perfons  in  the  country 
thonld  be  entitled  to  hold  their  lands  or  potfeffions 
in  the  fame  manner  as  before  the  conqneft,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  ufiges  then  exiting  in  Canada  ; 
and  that  all  controverfies  relative  to  property  or  civil 
rights  Bionld  alfo  be  determined  by  the  fame  laws 
and  ufages.  Thefe  old  laws  and  ufiges,  however, 
were  not  to  extend  to'  the  lands  which  might  there- 
after be  granted  by  his  Britannic  Majcfly  in  free  ajid 
common  focage : here  Englifh  laws  were  to  be  in 
full  force;  fo  that  the  Englifh  inhabitants,'^  who 
have  fettled  for  the  moft  part  on  new  lands,  are  not 
fubjexfl  to  thecontroul  of  thefe  old  French  laws,  that 
were  exilting  in  Canada  when  the  countrywas  con- 
quered, except  a difpute  concerning  property  or 
civil  rights  fhould  arife  between  any  of  them  and 
the  French  inhabitants,  in  which  cafe  the  matter  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  French  laws.  Every  friend 
to  civil  liberty  would  wifh  to  fee  thefe  laws  aboliflied, 
for  they  weigh  very  unequally  in  favour  of  the  rich 
.and  of  the  poor  ; but  as  long  as  the  French  inhabi- 
tants remain  fo  wedded  as  they  are  at  prefent  to  old 
cudoms,  and  fo  very  ignorant,  there  is  little  hope  of 
feeing  any  alteration  of  this  nature  take  place.  At 
the  fame  time  that  the  French  laws  were  fufFcrcd  by 
the  Quebec  bill  to  cxid:,^  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
afFedlions  of  the  French  inhabitants,  who  were  at- 
tached to  them,  the  criminal  law  of  England  was 
eftabliOied  throughout  every  part  of  the  country; 

and  this  was  one  of  the  happieft  circum  dances,”  as 
the  Abbe  Raynal  obferves,  that  Canada  could  ex- 
perience;  as  deliberate^  rational,  public  ti  ials  took 
place  of  the  impenetrable  myfterious  tranfaedions 

^ I muft  obferve  here,  once  for  all,  that  by  Englifh  inhabitants 
I mean  all  thofe  whofe  native  language  is  Englifh,  in  contradif- 
tindlion  to  the  Canadians  of  French  extraction,  who  univerfally 
the  French  language,  and  no  other. 
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of  a cruel  inquilition;  and  as  a tribunal,  that  had 
theretofore  been  dreadful  and  fanguinary,  was  filU 
ed  with  humane  judges,  more  difpofed  to  acknow- 
ledge  innocence  than  to  fuppofe  criminality.” 

The  governor,  the  lieutenant-rgovernor,  or  the 
perfon  admini tiering  the  government,  the  members 
of  the  executive  council,  the  chief  juftices  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench, 
or  any  five  of  them,  form  a court  of  appeal,  the 
judges  however  excepted  of  that  diitridl  from  whence 
the  appeal  is  made.  From  the  decition  of  this  court 
an  appeal  may  be  had  in  certain  cafes  to  the  King  \r\ 
council. 

Every  religion  is  tolerated,  in  the  fulleft  extent  of 
the  >vord,  in  both  provinces;  arid  no  difqualifications 
are  impofed  on  any  perfons  on  account  of  their  reli-? 
gious  opinions.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
that  of  a great  majority  of  the  inhabitants ; and  by 
the  Quebec  bill  of  1774,  the  eccleliatlics  of  that  per- 
fuafion  are  empowered  by  law  to  recover  all  the  dues 
whicb,  previous  to  that  period,  they  were  accu Homed 
to  receive,  as  well  as  tithes,  that  is,  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  inhabitants  ; but  they  cannot  exadt  any 
dues  or  tithes  from  Proteftants,  or  off  lands  held  by 
ProteHants,  although  formerly  fuch  lands  ^night  have 
been  fubjedted  to  dues  and  tithes  for  the  fupport  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  chiirph.  The  dues  gnd  tithes 
from  off  thefe  lands  are  ftill,  however,  to  be  paid  ; 
hut  they  are  to  be  paid  to  perfons  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  the  amount  pf  them  is  to  be  referved, 
in  the  hands  pf  his  MajeHy’s  receiver-general,  for 
the  fupport  of  the  Proteftant  clergy  acSfually  refiding. 
in  the  province. 

By  theadl  of  the  year  1791?  it\vas  ordained, 
that  the  governor  fhould  allot  out  of  all  lands  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  which  fhould  be  granted  after 
that  period,  one  feventh  for  the  benefit  of  a Pro- 
teflant  clergy,  tp  be  folely  applicable  to  their  ufc ; 
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and  all  fuch  allotments  muft  be  particularly  fpecilied 
in  every  grant  of  wafle  lands^  otherwife  the  grant  is 
void. 

With  the  advice  of  the  executive  council^  the  go- 
vernor is  authorized  to  conditute  or  ere<d  parfonages 
or  rectories,  and  to  endow  them  out  of  thefe  appro- 
priations, and  to  prefent  incumbents  to  them,  or- 
dained according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ; which  incumbents  are  to  perform  the  fame 
duties,  and  to  hold  their  parfonages  or  rectories  in 
the  fame  manner  as  incumbents  of  the  church  of 
England  do  in  that  country. 

The  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  in  both 
provinces,  confids  at  prefent  of  twelve  perfons  only, 
including  the  bidiop  of  Quebec  ; that  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  however,  condds  of  no  Icfs  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fix ; viz.  a bifhop,  who  takes  his 
title  from  Quebec,  his  coadjuteur  elu,”  who  is 
bifhop  of  Canathe,  three  vicars  general,  and  one 
hundred  and  fixteen  curates  and  miffionaries,  all  of 
whom  are  reddent  in  the  lower  province,  except  dve 
curates  and  miffionaries. 

The  number  of  the  diffenting  dlergy,  in  both  pro- 
vinces, is  condderabiy  fmailer  than  that  of  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  England. 

The  expences  of  the  civil  lid  in  Lower  Canada  are 
edimated  at  20,000l.  dcrling  per  annum,  one  half  of 
which  is  defrayed  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  remain- 
der by  the  province,  out  of  the  duties  paid  on  the 
importation  of  certain  articles.  The  expence  of  the 
civil  lid  in  Upper  Canada  is  condderabiy  lefs;  per- 
haps not  much  as  a fourth  of  that  of  the  lower  pro- 
vince. 

The  military  edablifhment  in  both  provinces,  to- 
gether with  the  repairs  of  fortifications,  &c.  are  com- 
puted to  cod  Great  Britain  annually  100,0001.  der- 
ling. 

The  prefents  didributed  amongd  the  Indians,  and 
the  falaries  paid  to  the  different  officers  in  the  Indian 
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department^  are  eftimated  at  lOO^OOOl.  fterling  more^ 
annually. 

Amongfi:  the  officers  in  the  Indian  department  are, 
fnperintendants  general,  deputy  fuperintendants,  in- 
fpedtors  general,  deputy  infpedlors  general,  fecre- 
taries,  affiftant  fecretaries,  ftorekeepers,  clerks,  agents, 
interpreters,  iffiuers  of  provifions,  furgeons,  gunfmiths, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  mod;  of  whom,  in  the  lower  province, 
have  now  iinecure  places,  as  there  are  but  few  In- 
dians in  the  country  ; but  in  the  upper  province  they 
have  adlive  fervice  to  perform.  Of  the  policy  of  iflu- 
ing  prefents  to  fuch  a large  amount  amongfi;  the 
Indians,  more  will  be  faid  in  the  after  part  of  this 
work. 

The  following  is  a tlatement  of  fome  of  thefald’ 
ries  paid  to  the  officers  of  government  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada. 


Governor  general 

2,000 

Lieutenant  governor 

- 

1,500 

Executive  counfellors,  eaeh 

- 

^ lOO 

Attorney  general  - - - 

- 

30Q 

Solicitor  general  - - - 

- 

200 

Secretary  and  regiftcr  to  the  province 

- 

400 

Clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals,  with  Ere- wood 
and  flationary  - 

120 

Secretary  to  the  governor  - 

“ 

200 

French  fecretary  to  the  governor,  and  tranf- 
lator  to  the  council  . _ _ 

200 

Chief  juftice  of  Quebec,  who  is  chief  juftice 
of  the  province 

1,200 

Chief  juffice  of  Montreal  - 

- 

900 

Chief  judicc  of  Three  Kivers 

- 

' 300 

Fecciver  general 

- 

400 

Surveyor  general  of  lands  - 

- 

300 

Deputy,  and  allowance  for  an  office 

- 

150 

Surveyor  of  woods 

- 

200 

Grand  voyer  of  Quebec 

■ - 

100. 

Grand  voyer  of  Montreal  - 

- 

loq 
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Grand  voyer  of  Three  Rivers  - - go 

Superintendant  of  provincial  pod  houfes  - 100 

Clerk  of  the  terraro  of  the  king’s  domain  - 90 

Clerk  of  the  crown  - - - 100 

Infpecdor  of  police  at  Quebec  - - 100 

Infpedlor  of  police  at  Montreal  - - lOO 

Four  mifiionaries  to  Indians,  each  - - 50 

One  miffionary  to  Indians  - “ - 4'5 

Schoolmader  at  Quebec  - - lOO 

Schoolmafier  at  Montreal  - - 50 

Schoolmaf;er  at  Carlide,  Bay  deChaleurs  - 25 

Overfeers,  to  prevent  fires  at  Quebec,  and  to 

fweep  the  chimneys  of  the  poor  - - 60 

Salary  of  the  biffiop  of  Quebec,  who  is  bifliop 

of  both  provinces  - 2,000 


The  penfions,  between  January  1794  and  January 
1795,  amounted  to  l,782l.  6s.  7d, 


A Statement  of  the  Articles  fubjeeft  to  Duty  on 
Importation  into  Canada,  and  of  the  duties  pay- 
able thereon. 

s.  d. 

Brandy  and  other  fpirits,  the  manufa6Uire  of 


Great  Britain,  per  gallon  - -03 

Rum  and  other  fpirits,  imported  from  the  co- 
lonies in  the  W eft  Indies,  per  gallon  - O’  6 
Brandy  and  fpirits  of  foreign  manufadlure, 

imported  from  Great  Britain,  per  gallon  - 1 O 

Additional  duty  on  the.  fame,  per  gallon  - 0 3 

Rum,  or  fpirits  manufadlured  in  the  United 

States,  per  gallon  - - -10 

Molaffics  and  Syrups  imported  in  Britilli  fliip- 

ping,  perj^'allon  - - -03 

Additional  duty,  per  gallon  - -03 

Molaftcs  or  fyrups  legally  imported  in  other 

than  Britith  ftiipping,  per  gallon  - - O 6 


Additional 
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Additional  daty,  per  gallon  - -03 

Madeira  ■ wine^  per  gallon  - - O 6 

Other  wine  - - - -03 

N.  B.  Wine  can  be  imported  dnedlly 
from  Madeira,  or  from  any  of  the  African 
iflands,  into  Canada ; but  no  Eure  pea  n 
wine  or  brandy  can  be  imported,  except 
through  England. 


Loaf  or  Tump  fugar,  per  Ib..  - - - 0 1 

Mufeovado  or  clayed  fugar  - - O Of 

Coffee,  per  Ib.  - - - -02' 

Leaf  tobacco,  per  lb.  - -r  -02 

Playing  cards,  per  pack  t - -02 

Salt,  the  mi  not  - - ■”  -04 


N.  B.  The  minot  is  a meafiire  commonly  iifed 
in  Canada,  which  is  to  the  Winchefter  bufliel,  as 
100  is  to  108,76^. 

¥ The  imports  into  Canada  confid  of  all  the  various 
articles:  which  a young  country,  that  does  not  manu- 
fadlure  much  for  its  own  ufe,  can  be  fuppofed  to 
llgnd  in  need  of;  fuch  as  earthen  ware,  hardware, 
and  houfehold  furniture,  except  of  the  coarfer  kinds  % 
woollen  and  linen  cloths,  haberdafhery,  hoficry,  &c.; 
paper,  dationary,  leather  and  manufaclures  of  lea- 
ther, groceries,  wines,  fpirits.  Wed  Indian  produce, 
See.  &c. ; cordage  of  every  defeription,  and  even  the 
coarfer  manuditSures  of  iron,  are  alfo  imported. 

The  foil  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  hemp,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
introduce  the  culture  of  it.  Handbills,  explaining 
the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  raifed  to  the  bed  ad- 
vantage, have  been  affiduoufly  circulated  anpongd 
the  farmers,  and  poded  up  at  all  the  public  houfes. 
It  is  a difficult  matter,  however,  to  put  the  French 
Canadians  out  of  their  old  ways,  fo.that  very  little 

hemp 
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hemp  has  been  railed  in  confcqnence  of  the  pains 
that  have  been  thus  taken  ; and  it  is  not  probable 
that  imich  will  be  railed  fora  coiifiderable  time  to 
come. 

Iron  ore  has  been  difeovered  in  various  parts  of  the 
country;  but  works  for  the  fmelting  and  manufac- 
turing of  it  have  been  erected  at  one  place  only,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Trois  Rivieres.  Thefe  works 
were  eredled  by  the  king  of  France  fome  time  be- 
fore the  conqued  : they  are  now  the  property  of  the 
Britifli  government,  and  are  rented  out  to  the  per- 
fons  who  hold  them  at  pretent.  When  the  leafe  ex- 
pires, which  will  be  the  cafe  about  the  year  1800,  it 
is  thought  that  no  one  will  be  found  to  carry  on  the 
works,  as  the  bank  of  ore,  from  whence  they  are  flip- 
plied,  is  nearly  exhauded.  The  works  confid  of  a 
forge  and  a foundry  : iron  doves  are  the  principal 
articles  manufactured  in  the  latter  ; but  they  are  not 
lb  much  edeemed  as  thofe  from  England. 

Domedic  maniifaClurcs  are  carried  on  in  mod  parts 
of  Canada,  confiding  of  linen  and  of  coarfe  woollen 
cloths  ; but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  thefe  articles 
ufed  in  the  country  is  imported  from  Great  Britain. 

The  exports  from  Canada  confid  of  furs  and  pelts 
in  immenfe  quantities:  of  wheat,  dour,  dax-feed^ 
potadi,  timber,  daves,  and  lumber  of  all  forts  ; dried 
fidi,  oil,  ginfeng,  and  various  medicinal  drugs. 

The  trade  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  em- 
pdoys,  it  is  laid,  about  feveq  thoufand  tons  of  fhip“ 
ping  annually. 
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Qf  the  Soil  and  Frodu^lons  of  Lower  Canada — 
fervatlons  on  the  Mamifa3ure  of  Sugar  from  the 
Magle-:tree--tOf  the  Climate  of  Lower  Canada— 
Amufements  of  Peqple  of  all  Defer  ft  ions  dimng 
ICinter'^CarioJes — Manner  of  guarding 


againji  the 
Cold 
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Cold— Great  Hardinefs  of  the  Horfes — State  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  on  the  Dljfolution  of  Winter — - 
Rapid  Progrefs  of  Vegetation  during  Spring — Agree- 
ahlenefs  of  the  Summer  and  Autumn  Seafons.  ' 


HE  eaftern  part  of  Lower  Canada,  between  Que- 


bec, and  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  moun- 


tainous ; between  Quebec  and  the  mouth  of  theUta- 
was  River  alfo  a few  fcattered  mountains  are  to  be 
met  with  ; but  higher  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence  the 
face  of  the  country  is  flat. 

The  foil,  except  where  fmall  tradls  of  flony  and 
fandy  land  intervene,  conflfts  principally  of  a loofc 
dark  coloured  earth,  and  of  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  below  which  there  is  a bed  of  cold 
clay.  This  earth  towards  the  furface  is  extremely  fer- 
tile, of  which  there  cannot  be  a greater  proof  than 
that  it  continues  to  yield  plentiful . crops,  notwith-. 
flan  ding  its  being  worked  year  after  year  by  the 
French  Canadians,  without  ever  being  manured.  It 
is  only  within  a few  years  back,  indeed,  that  any  of 
the  Canadians  have  begun  to  manure  their  lands,  and 
many  ftill  continue,  from  father  to  fon,  to  work  the 
fame  fields  without  intermiffion,  and  without  ever 
putting  any  manure  upon  them,  yet  the  land  is  not 
exhauiled,  as  it  would  be  in  the  United  States.  The 
manure  principally  made  ufe  of  by  thofe  who  are  the 
beft  farmers  is  marl,  fqund  in  prodigious  quantities 
in  many  places  along  the  fhores  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  foil  of  Lower  Canada  is  particularly  fuited  to 
the  growth  of  fmall  grain.  Tobacco  alfo  thrives  well 
in  it;  it  is  only  raifed,  however,  in  fmall  quantities 
for  private  ufe,  more  than  one  half  of  what  is  ufed  in 
the  country  being  imported.  The  Canadian  tobacco 
is  of  a much  milder  quality  than  that  grown  iu 
Maryland  and  Virginia  : the  fnufF  made  from  it  is 


Quebec. 


held  in  great  eflimation. 


Culinary 


VEGETABLE  PRODUCTIONS. 

Culinary  vegetables  of  every  defcription  come  to 
the  greatcfl  perfeclion  in  Canada,  as  well  as  moft  ot 
the  European  fruits  : the  currants,  goofeberries,  and 
rafpberries  are  in  particular  very  tine  ; the  latter  arc 
indigenous,  and  are  found  in  profufion  in  the  woods; 
the  vine  is  alfo  indigenous,  but  the  grapes  whieh  it 
produces  in  its  uncultivated  date  are  very  poor,  four, 
and  but  little  larger  than  tine  currants. 

The  variety  of  trees  found  in  the  foretis  of  Canada 
is  prodigious,  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  many  kinds  are 
ftiil  unknown  : beech  trees,  oaks,  elms,  athes,  pines, 
fycamores,  chefnuts,  walnuts,  of  each  of  which  fe- 
veral  different  fpecies  are  commonly  met  with  ; the 
fugar  maple  tree  is  alfo  found  in  almoff  every  part  of 
the  country,  a tree  never  feen  but  upon  good  ground. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  this  very  valuable  tree  in  Ca- 
nada ; the  one  called  the  fwamp  maple,  from  its  being 
generally  found  upon  low  lands ; the  other,  the 
mountain  or  curled  maple,  from  growing  upon  higff 
dry  ground,  and  from  the  grain  of  the  wood  being 
very  beautifully  variegated  with  little  ffripes  and 
curls.  The  former  yields  a much  greater  quantity  of 
fap,  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  than  the  other,  but  this 
fap  does  not  afford  fo  much  fugar  as  that  of  the  curl- 
ed maple.  A pound  of  fugar  is  frequently  procured 
from  two  or  three  gallons  of  the  fap  of  the  curled 
ma{)le,  whereas  no  more  than  the  fame  quantity  can 
be  had  from  fix  or  feven  gallons  of  that  of  the  fwamp. 

The  mofi:  approved  method  of  getting  the  fap  is  by 
piercing  a hole  with  an  auger  in  the  tide  of  the  tree, 
of  one  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  and 
two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  obliquely  upwards ; but 
the  moft  common  mode  of  coming  at  it  is  by  cutting 
a large  gaff  in  the  tree  with  an  axe.  In  each  cafe  a 
fmall  fpout  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and 
a veffel  is  placed  underneath  to  receive  the  liquor  as' 
it  falls. 

A maple  tree  of  the  diameter  of  twenty  inches 
will  commonly  yield  fufficient  fap,  for  making  five 

pounds 
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pounds  of  fugar  each  year,  and  inftanccs  have  been 
known  of  trees  yielding  nearly  this  quantity  annually 
for  a feries  of  thirty  years.  Trees  that  have  been 
gaflied  and  mangled  with  an  axe  will  not  lad  by  any 
means  fo  long  as  thofe  which  have  been  carefully 
pierced  with  an  auger  ; the  axe,  however,  is  generally 
ufed,  becaufe  the  fap  diftils  much  fatter  from  the 
wound  made  by  it  than  from  that  made  by  an  auger, 
and  it  is  always  an  objedl  with  the  farmer,  to  have 
the  fap  brought  home,  and  boiled  down  as  fpecdily 
as  poffible,  in  order  that  the  making  of  fugar  may 
not  interfere  with  his  other  agricultural  purfuits. 
The  feafon  for  tapping  the  trees  is  wdien  the  fap  be- 
gins to  rife,  at  the  commencement  of  fpring,  which 
is  juft  the  time  that  the  farmer  is  mo.ft  bufied  in 
making  preparations  for  fowing  his  grain. 

It  is  a very  remarkable  fa6t,  that  thefe  trees,  aftef 
having  been  tapped  for  ftx  or  feven  fucceftive  years, 
always  yield  more  fap  than  they  do  on  being  firft 
wounded ; this  fip,  however,  is  not  fo  rich  as  that 
which  the  trees  diftil  for  the  ftrft  time  ; but  from  its 
conring  in  an  increafed  portion,  as  much  fugar  is 
generally  procured  from  a fingle  tree  on  the  fifth  or 
fixth  year  of  its  being  tapped  as  on  the  firft. 

The  maple  is  the  only  fort  of  raw  fugar  mad  enfe 
of  in  the  country  parts  of  Canada  ; it  is  very  gene- 
rally ufed  alfo  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  whither 
it  is  brought  for  fale  by  the  country  people  who  at- 
tend the  markets,  juft  the  fame  as  any  other  kind  of 
country  produce.  The  moft  commou  form  in  which 
it  is  feen  is  in  loaves  or  thick  round  cakes,  precifely 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  vefTel  where  it  is  boiled  down 
from  the  ftp.  Thefe  cakes  are  of  a very  dark  colour 
in  general,  and  very  hard  ; as  they  are  wanted  they 
are  feraped  down  with  a knife,  and  when  thus  reduced 
into  powder,  the  fugar  appears  of  a much  lighter  caft, 
and  notunlike  Weft  Indian  mufeovada  or  grained 
fugar.  If  the  maple  fugar  be  carefully  boiled  with 
lime,  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  or  any  of  the  other  articles 
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ufually  employed  for  clarifyino;  fugar,  and  properly 
granulated^  by  the  draining  off  of  the  melaties^  it  is 
by  no  nveans  inferior,  either  in  point  of  lirength, 
flavour,  or  appearance  to  the  eye,  to  any  Weil  Indian 
fa  gar  whatfoever  : (Imply  boiled  down  into  cakes  with 
milk  or  whites  of  eggs  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  tafle. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Nooth,  of  Quebec,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  general  hofpitai  in  Canada,  has  made 
a variety  of  CKperiments  upon  the  manufadiurc  of 
maple  fugar ; he  has  granulated,  and  alfo  refined  it, 
fo  as  to  render  it  equd  to  the  bed  lump  fugar  that  is 
made  in  England.  To  convince  the  Canadians  alfo, 
who  are  as  incredulous  on  (brae  points  as  they  arc 
credulous  on  others,  that  it  was  really  ifiaple  fugar 
which  they  faw  thus  refined,  he  has  contrived  to 
kave  large  lumps,  exhibiting  the  fugar  in  its  different 
dages  towards  refinement,  the  lower  part  of  the 
lumps  being  left  hard,  drailar  to  the  common  cakes, 
the  middle  part  granulated,  and  the  upper  part 
refined. 

Dr.  Nooth  has  calculated,  that  the  fale  of  the  me- 
iafics  alone  would  be  fully  adequate  to  the  expence 
of  refining  the  maple  (ligar,  if  a manufahtory  for  that 
purpofe  were  eftabliflied.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  edablifh  'one  of  the  kind  at  Quebec,  but 
they  have  never  fucceeded,  as  the  perfons  by  whom 
they  were  made  were  adventurers  that  had  not  fufli- 
cient  capitals  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  It  ought 
not,  however,  to  be  concluded  from  this,  that  a ma- 
il ufa<5Iory  of  the  fort  would  not  fucceed  if  condudied 
by  judicious  perfons  that  had  ample  funds  for  the 
bulinefs  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  would  anfwer. 

There  is  great  reafon  alfo  to  fuppofe,  that  amanu- 
fadlory  for  making  the  fugar  from  th^e  beginning,  as 
well  as  for  refining  it,  might  be  efiablifhed  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Several  acres  together  are  often  met  with  in  Ca- 
nada, entirely  covered  with  maple  trees  alone ; but 
the  trees  are  mod  ufually  found  growing  mixed  with 
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t)thcrs,  in  the  proportion  of  from  thirty  to  lifiy  maple 
trees  to  every  acre.  Thoufands  and  thoufands  of  acres 
might  be  procured,  within  a very  (hort  didance  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  for  lefs  than  one  {billing  an  acre, 
on  each  of  which  thirty  maple  trees  would  be  found  ; 
but  fuppoling  that  only  twenty-dve  trees  were  found 
on  each  acre,  then  on  a track  of  fivetbonfand  acres, 
fiippofing  each  tree  to  produce  five  pounds  of  fugar, 
5,580  cwt.  2 qrs.  12  lbs.  of  fugar  might  be  made 
annually. 

The  maple  tree  attains  a growth  fufficient  for  yield- 
ing five  pounds  of  fugar  annually  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty  years  ; as  the  oaks  and  other  kinds  of  trees, 
therefore,  were  cut  away  for  different  purpofes,  ma- 
ples might  be  planted  in  their  room,  which  would 
be  ready  to  be  tapped  by  the  time  that  the  old  maple 
trees  failed.  Moreover,  if  thefe  trees  were  planted 
out  in  rows  regularly,  the  trouble  of  colledling  the 
Tap  from  them  would  be  much  lefs  than  if  they  flood 
widely  fcattered,  as  they  do  in  their  natural  date,  and 
of  courfe  the  expence  of  making  the  fugar  would  be 
confiderably  leffened.  Added  to  this,  if  young  maples 
were  condantly  fet  out  in  place  of  the  other  trees,  as 
they  were  cut  down,  the  edate,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  would  yield  ten  times  as  much  fugar  as  it  did 
originally. 

It  has  been  afferted,  that  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining horfes  and  men  in  the  woods  at  the  feafon  of 
the  year  ppoper  for  . making  the  fugar  would  be  fo 
great,  as  to  render  every  plan  for  the  manufactory  of 
the  fugar  on  an  extendve  fcale  abortive.  This  might 
be  very  true,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  fubject  has  been  principally  difeuffed,  and  where 
it  is  that  this  objection  has  been  made  ; but  it  would 
not  hold  good  in  Canada.  Many  tracks,  containing 
five  thouland  acres  each,  of  fugar  maple  land,  might 
be  procured  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  no  part 
of  any  of  which  would  be  more  than  fix  Englifli 
miles  didant  from  a populous  village.  The  whole 
labour  of  boiling  in  each  year  would  be  over  in  the 
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rpaoe  of  fix  weeks  ; the  trouble  therefore  of  carrying- 
food  during  that  period,  for  the  men  and  horfes  that 
were  wanting  for  the  manufablory,  from  a village  into 
the  woods,  would  be  trifling,  and  a few  huts  might 
be  built  for  their  accommodation  in  the  woods  at  a 
final  1 expence. 

The  great  labour  requifite  for  conveying  the  fap 
from  the  trees,  that  grow  fo  far  apart,  to  the  boiling 
houfc,  has  been  adduced  as  another  objeclion  to  the 
edablifbrnent  of  an  extenfive  fugar  manufadlory  in 
the  wmods. 

The  lap,  as  I have  before  obferved,  is  colledled  by 
private  families,  by  fetting  a vdlel,  into  wdiich  it 
drops,  under  each  tree,  and  from  thence  carried  by 
hand  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  boiled.  If  a re- 
gular manufadlory,  however,  w^ere  eftabli (bed,  the  fap 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  boiling  houfe  with  far  lels 
labour  ; fmall  wooden  troughs  might  be  placed  under 
the  wounds  in  each  tree,  by  which  means  the  fap 
might  eafily  be  conveyed  to  the  diftance  of  twenty 
yards,  if  it  were  thought  neceflary,  into  refervoirs. 
Three  or  four  of  thefe  refervoirs  might  be  placed  on 
an  acre,  and  avenues  opened  through  the  woods,  fo 
as  to  admit  carts  with  proper  vclfels  to  pafs  from  one 
to  the  other,  in  order  to  convey  the  fap  to  the  boiling 
houfes.  Mere  fheds  wmuld  anfwer  for  boiling  houfes, 
and  thefe  might  be  eredfedat  various  difFerent  places 
on  the  eftatc,  in  order  to  fave  the  trouble  of  carrying 
the  fap  a great  way. 

The  expence  of  cutting  down  a few  trees,  fo  as  to 
clear  an  avenue  for  a cart,  would  not  be  much; 
neither  would  that  of  making  the  fpouts,  and  com- 
mon tubs  for  refervoirs,  be  great  in  a country  abound- 
ing wdth  wood  ; the  quantity  of  labour  faved  by  fuch 
means  would,  however,  be  very  coniiderable. 

When  then,  it  is  confidered,  that  private  families, 
who  have  to  cany  the  fap  by  hand  from  each  tree  to 
their  own  houfes,  and  often  at  a coniiderable  didance 
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froiT  the  woods,  in  order  to  boil  it,  can,  with  all  tbk 
labour,  afford  to  fell  fugar,  equally  good  with  that 
which  comes  from  the  Wefl  Indies,  at  a much  lower 
price  than  what  the  latter  is  fold  at  ; when  it  is  con- 
iidered  alfo,  that  by  going  to  the  fmall  expence,  on 
the  fird  year,  of  making  a few  wooden  fpouts  and 
tubs,  a very  great  portion  of  labour  would  be  faved, 
and  of  courfe  the  profits,  on  the  fale  of  the  fugar 
would  be  far  greater  ; there  is  good  foundation  for 
thinking,  that  if  a manufadlory  were  eftablifhed  on 
fueh  a plan  as  I have  hinted  at,  it  would  anfwer  ex- 
tremely well,  and  that  maple  fugar  would  in  a fhort 
time  become  a principal  article  of  foreign  commerce 
in  Canada. 

The  fap  of  the  maple  tree  is  not  only  ufeful  in 
yielding  fugar ; molt  excellent  vinegar  may  likewife 
be  made  from  it.  In  company  with  feveral  gentle- 
men, I tafted  vinegar  made  from  it  by  Dr.  Nooth, 
allowed  by  every  one  prefent  to  be  much  fuperlor  to 
the  belt  French  white  wine  vinegar  ; for  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  poffeded  equal  acidity,  it  had  a more  de- 
Ifcious  flavour. 

Good  table  beer  may  likewife  be  made  from  the 
fap,  which  many  would  miflake  for  malt  liquor. 

If  diftilled,  the  fap  affords  a very  fine  fpirit. 

The  air  of  Low^er  Canada  is  extremely  pure,  and 
the  climate  is  deemed  uncommonly  falubrious,  ex- 
cept only  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  province,  high 
tip  the  River  St.  Lawrence,. where,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
alnioft  every  part  of  the  United  States  fouth  of  New 
England,  betwoen  the  ocean  and  the  mountains,  the 
inhabitants  fuffertoa  great  degree  from  intermittent 
fevers.  From  Montreal  downwards,  the  climate  re- 
fcmbles  very  much  that  of  the  ftates  of  New  Eng- 
land ; the  people  live  to  a good  old  age,  and  intc::- 
mittents  are  quite  unknown.  This  great  difference 
in  the  healthinefs  of  the  tw^b  parts  of  the  province 
mufl  be  attributed  to  the  difercnt  afpeds  of  the 
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country  ;'  to  the  eail:^  Lower  Canada^  like  New  Eng- 
land, is  mountainous,  but  to  the  weft  it  is  an  extended 
flat. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  Canada  arc 
amazing;  in  the  months  of  July  and'  Augiid:  the 
thermometer, according  to  Fahrenheit,  is  often  known 
to  rife  to  96^,  yet  a winter  fcarcely  pafies  over  but 
even  the  mercury  itfelf  freezes.  Thofe  very  fudden 
tranfitions,  however,  from  heat  to  cold,  fo  common  in 
the  United  States,  and  fo  very  injurious  to  the  con- 
ftitution,  are  unknown  in  Canada  ; the  feafons  alfo 
are  much  more  regular. 

The  fnow  generally  begins  to  fall  in  November ; 
but  fornetimes  it  comes  down  as  early  as  the  latter 
end  of  Odfober.  Thi-s  is  the  mod  difagreeable  part 
of  the  whole  year;  the  air  is  then  cold  and  raw,  and 
the  fky  dark  and  gloomy  ; two  days  feldom  pafs  over 
together  without  a fall  either  of  fnow  or- fleet.  By 
the  end  of  the  hrfi:  or  fecond  week,  however,  in  De- 
cember, the  clouds  are  generally  diffblved,  the  frod 
fets  in,  the  fky  afTumes  a bright  and  azure  hue,  and 
for  weeks  together  it  continues  the  fame,  without  be- 
ing obfeured  by  a fingic  cloud. 

The  greateft  degree  of  cold  which  they  experience 
in  Canada,  is  in  the  month  of  January,  when  for  a 
few  days  it  is  fornetimes  fo  intenfc,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  a human  being  to  remain  out  of  doors  for 
any  confiderable  time,  without  evident  danger  of  be- 
ing froit  bitten.  Thcfe  very  cold  days,  however,  do 
not  come  altogether,  but  intervene  generally  at  fome 
little  diflance  from  each  other ; and  between  them, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  air  is  fornetimes  fo  warm 
that  people  in  exercife,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  feel 
difpofed  to  lay  aficle  the  thick  fur  cloaks  ufually  worn 
out  of  doors. 

Thofe  who  have  ever  psaffed  a winter  in  Canada, 
have  by  no  means  that  dread  of  its  feverity,  which 
fome  would  have  who  have  never  experienced  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  than  what  ks  commonly  felt 
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in  Great  Britain  ; and  as  for  the  Canadians  them- 
felves^  they  prefer  the  winter  to  every  Gther  feafon  ; 
indeed,  I never  met  with  a Canadian,  rich  jdv  poor, 
male  or  female,  But  what  was  of  that  opinion-;  nor 
ought  this  to  excite  our  furprife,  when  it  is  eonfidered 
that  they  pafs  the  winter  fo  very  differently  from 
what  we  do’,  if  a Canadian -were  dopmed  to  fpend 
but  fix  weeks  only  in  the  country  pa*^ts  of  England, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow,  I dare  ven- 
ture to  fay  that  he  would  be  as  heartily  tired  of  the 
flamenefs  which  then  pervaded  the  face  of  nature,  and 
as  defirous  of  beholding  a green  field  once  more  as 
any  one  of  us. 

Winter  in  Canada  is  the  feafon  of  general  amufe- 
ment.  The  dlear  frofty  weather  no  fooner  commences, 
than  all  thoughts  about  bull nefs  are  laid  afidc,  and 
every  one  devotes  himfelf  to  pleafure.  The  inha- 
bitants meet  in  convivial  parties  at  each  other’s  houfes, 
and  pafs  the  day  with  mufic,  dancing,  card-playing, 
and  every  focial  entertainment  that  can  beguile  the 
time.  At  Montreal,  in  particular,  fuch  a conftant 
and  friendly  intercourfe  is  kept  up  amongfl  the  in- 
habitants, that,  as  I have  often  heard  it  mentioned, 
it  appears  then  as  if  the  town  were  inhabited  but  by 
one  large  flunily. 

By  means  of  their  cariolcs  or  fledges,  the  Cana- 
dians tranfport  themfelves  over  the  fnow,  from  place 
to  place,  in  the  mofi;  agreeable  manner,  and  with  a 
degree  of  fwiflnefs  that  appears  almofl  incredible ; 
for  with  the  fame  horfe  it  is  poffible  to  go  eighty 
miles  in  a day,  fo  light  is  the  draft  of  one  of  thefc 
carriages,  and  fo  favourabje  is  the  fnow  to  the  feet 
of  the  horfe.  The  Canadian  cariole  or  fiedge  is  cal- 
culated to  hold  two  perfons  and  a driver;  it  is  ufually 
drawn  by  one  horfe ; if  two  horfes  are  made  ufe  of^ 
they  are  put  one  before  the  other,  as  the  track  in  the 
roads  will  not  admit  of  their  going  abreaft.  The 
fnape  of  the  carriage  is  varied  according  to  fancy, 
and  it  is  a matter  of  emulation  amongft  the  gentle- 
men 
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men  who  fliall  have  the  handfomefl  one.  There  are 
two  kinds,  however,  of  carioles,  the  open  and 

the  covered.  The  former  is  commonly  fomewhat 
like  tlie  body  of  a capriole,  put  upon  two  iron  run- 
ners or  flides,  fimilar  in  fliape  to  the  irons  of  a pair 
of  Ikates  ; the  latter  confifts  of  the  body  of  a chariot 
put  on  runners  in  the  fame  manner,  and  covered  en- 
tirely over  witlf  furs,  which  are  found  by  experience 
to  keep  out  the  eold  much  better  than  any  other  co- 
vering whatfoever.  Covered  carioles  are  not  much 
liked,  except  for  the  purpofc  of  going  to  a party  in 
the  evening ; for  the  great  pleafnre  of  carioling  con- 
lifts  in  feeing  and  being  feen,  and  the  ladies  always 
go  out  in  mod:  fuperb  drefles  of  furs.  The  carioles 
glide  over  the  fnow  with  great  fmoothnefs,  and  fo 
little  noife  do  they^  make  in  Hiding  along,  that  it  is 
neccfliiiy  to  have  a number  of  bells  attached  to  the 
’harnefs,  or  a perfon  continually  founding  a horn,  to 
guard  again d accidents.  The  rapidity  of  the  motion^ 
with  the  found  of  thefe  bells  and  horns,  appears  to 
be  very  conducive  to  cheerfulnefs,  for  you  feldom  fee 
a dull  face  in  a cariole.  The  Canadians  always  take 
advantage  of  the  winter  feafon  to  vidt  their  friends 
Avho  live  at  a didance,  as  travelling  is  then  fo  very  ex- 
peditious ; and  this  is  another  circumdance  which 
contributes,  probably  not  a little,  to  render  the  win- 
ter fo  extremely  agreeable  in  their  eyes. 

Though  the  cold  is  fo  very  intenfe  in  Canada,  yet 
the  inhabitants  never  fuder  froni  it,  condant  expe-  - 
rience  having  taught  them  how  to  guard  againd  it 
•efFecdually. 

In  the  drd  place,  by  means  of  doves  they  kept 
their  habitations  as  warm  and  comfortable  as  can  be 
dedred.  In  large  houfes  they  generally  have  four  or 
five  doves  placed  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  apartments 
on  the  ground  floor,  from  whence  dues  pafs  in  dif- 
ferent diredlions  through  the  upper  rooms.  Beddes 
thefe  doves,  they  likew'ife  frequently  have  open  fires 
in  the  lower  apartments  ; it  Is  more,  however,  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  cheerful  appearance  they  give  to  the 
room,  than  for  the  fake  of  the  warmth  they  commu- 
nicate, as  by  the  ftoves  the  rooms  can  be  heated  to 
any  degree.  Left  any  cold  blafts  thould  penetrate 
from  without,  they  have  alfo  double  doors,  and  if 
the  houfe  ftands  expofed,  even  double  windows, 
about  fix  inches  apart.  The  windows  are  made  to 
open  lengthwife  in  the  middle,  on  hinges,  like  fold- 
ing doors,  and  where  they  meet  they  lock  together  in 
'a  deep  groove;  windows  of  this  defcription,  when 
clofed,  are  found  to  keep  out  the  cold  air  much  bet- 
ter than  the  common  fafhes,  and  in  warm  weather 
they  are  more  agreeable  than  any  other  fort,  as  they 
admit  more  air  when  opened.  Nor  do  the  inhabitants 
fuffer  from  cold  when  they  go  abroad  ; for  they  never 
ftir  out  without  ftrft  wrapping  themfelves  up  in  furs 
from  head  to  foot.  Their  caps  entirely  cover  the 
ears,  the  bacjc  of  the  neck,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
the  face,  leaving  nothing  expofed  except  the  eyes 
and  nofe  ; and  their  large  and  thick  cloaks  effec- 
tually fecure  the  body  ; beftcles  which  they  wear  fur 
gloves,  muffs,  and  fhoes. 

It  is  furpriftng  to  fee  how  well  the  Canadian  horfes 
fiipport  the  cold;  after  ftanding  for  hours  together 
in  the  open  air  at  a time  when  fpiritswill  freeze,  they 
fet  off  as  alertly  as  if  it  were  fummer.'  The  French 
Canadians  make  no  fcruple  to  leave  their  horfes 
ftanding  at  the  door  of  a houfe,  without  any  cover- 
ing, in  the  coldeft  weather,  while  they  are  themfelves 
taking  their  pleafure.  None  of  the  other  domeftic 
animals  are  as  indifferent  to  the  cold  as  the  horfes. 
During  winter  all  the  domeftic  animals,  not  except- 
ing the  poultry,  are  lodged  together  in  one  large 
ftable,  that  theymiay  keep  each  other  warm  ; but  in 
order  to  avoid  the  expence  of  feeding  many  tlnough 
the  winter,  as  foon  as  the  froft  fets  in  they  generally 
kill  cattle  and  poultry  fufficient  to  laft.  them  till  the 
return  of  fpring.  The  carcafes  are  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  a heap  of  fnow,  and  as  they 

arc 
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are  wanted  they  are  dug  up ; vegetables  are  laid  up 
in  the  lame  manner,  and  they  continue  very  good 
throughout  the  whole  winter.  The  markets  in  the 
towns  are  always  fupplied  befl  at  this  leafon,  and 
provilions  are  then  alfo  the  cheapeft  ; for  the  tarmers 
have  nothing  elfe  to  engage  them,  and  having  a 
quantity  of  meat  on  hand,  that  is  never  injured  from 
l^ing  fent  to  market,  flock  to  the  towns  in  their 
carioles  in  great  numbers,  and  always  well  fupplied. 

The  winter  generally  continues  till  the  latter  end 
of  April,  and  fometimes  even  till  May,  when  a thaw 
comes  on  very  fuddenly.  The  fnow  foon  difappears; 
but  it  is  a long  time  before  the  immenfe  bodies  of 
ice  in  the  rivers  are.diflblved.  The  fcene  which  pre- 
fents  itfelf  on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  this  fcafon  is  moft 
tremendous.  The  ice  fird  begins  to  crack  from  fide 
to  fide,  with  a report  as  loud  as  that  of  a cannon. 
Afterwards,  as  the  waters  become  fwollen  by  the 
melting  of  the  fnow,  it  is  broken  into  pieces,  and 
Lurried  down  th-e  fiream  with  prodigious  impetuofity; 
but  its  courfe  is  often  interrupted  by  the  ifiands  and 
fhallow  places  in  the  river  ; one  large  piece  is  per- 
haps firft  ftopped,  other  pieces  come  drifting  upon 
that,  and  at  length  prodigious  heaps  are  accumulated, 
in  fome  places  rifing  feveral  yards  above  the  level  of 
the  water.  Sometimes  thefe  m.ounds  of  ice  are 
driven  from  the  ifiands  or  rocks,  upon  which  they 
have  accumulated,  by  the  wind,  and  are  floated  down 
to  the  fea  in  one  entire  body-:  if  in  going  down  they 
happen  to  firike  againfi:  any  of  the  rocks  along  the 
fihore,  the  cralh  is  horrible:  at  other  times  they  re- 
main in  the  fame  fpot  where  they  were  firft  formed, 
and  continue  to  obftrudl  the  navigation  of  the  river 
for  weeks  after  every  appearance  of  froft  is  bnniihcd 
on  fhore  ; fo  very  widely  alfo  do  they  frequently  ex- 
tend in  particular  parts  of  the  river,  and  fo  folid  are 
they  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  crofting  froii]  ftioreto 
, fhore,  the  people,  inftead  of  being  at  the  trouble  of 
going  round  them,  make  direcl ly  for  the  ice,  difem- 
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bark  Upon  it,  drag  their  bateaiix-or  canoes  acrofs,  and 
launch  them  again  on  the  oppohte  fide.  As  long  as, 
the  ice  remains  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  no  (hips  attempt 
to  pals  up  or  down  ; for  one  of  thefe  large  bodies  of 
ice  is  equally  dangerous  with  a rock. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  vegetation  in  Canada,  as  foon 
as  the  winter  is  over,  is  moft  afionifiiing.  Spring  has 
fcarccly  appeared,  when  you  find  it  is  fuinmer.  In  a 
few  days  the  fields  are  clothed  with  the  richefi  ver- 
dure, and  the  trees  obtain  their  foliage.  The  various 
produdiions  of  the  garden  c6me  in  after  each  other 
in  quick  fucceffion,  and  the  grain  fown  in  May  af- 
fords a rich  harveft  by  the  latter  end  of  July.  This 
part  of  the  year,  in  which  fpring  and  fummer  are  fo 
happily  blended  together,  is  delightful  beyond  dc- 
feription  ; Nature  then  puts  on  hergayefi:  attire  ; at 
the  fame  time  the  heat  is  never  found  opprefiive  ; it 
is  feklcm  that  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter then  rifes  above  84^  : in  July  and  Augufi  the 
weather  becomes  warmer,  and  a few  days  often  in- 
tervene when  the  heat  is  overcoming ; daring  thefe 
months  the  mercury  fometimes  rifes  to  96^.  There 
is  a great  difference,  however,  in  the  weather  at  this 
feafon  in  different  years  : during  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  I was  in  the  country,  1 never  obferved  the . 
thermometer  higher  than  88^ ; for  the  greater  part 
of  the  months  of  July  and  Augufi:  it  was  not  higher 
than  80^,  and  for  many  days  together  it  did  not  rife 
beyond  65*^,  betw’een  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  a rnofi;  agreeable  feafon  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  fummer. 

It  is  obferved,  that-there  is  in  general  a difference 
of  about  three  weeks  in  the  length  of  the  winter  at 
Montreal  and  at  Quebec,  and  of  courfe  in  the  other 
feafons.  When  green  peas,  firawberries,  he.  wT.re 
entirely  gone  at  Montreal,  we  met  with  them  in  full 
,feafon  at  Quebec. 
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hihahitants  of  Lower  Cimada Of  the  Tenures  hy 

which  Lands  are  held — Not  fa-vouraUe  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Country — Some  OhfervaUsms  there- 
on— Advantage  of  fettling  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  compared — Why  Emigrations  to  the  latter 
Country  are  more  general — Defcription  of  a Journey 
to  Stoneham  Townjhlp  near  Quebec — Dejcription  of 
the  River  St.  Charles — Of  Lake  St.  Charles — Of 
Stoneham  Townfhip. 

Quebec. 

About  flve-Iixths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada  are  of  French  extradiion,  the  bulk  of 
whom  are  peafants,  living  upon  the  lands  of  the  feig.-r 
niors.  Amongft  the  Enadiih  inhabitants  devoted  to 
agriculture,  but  few,  however,  are  to  be  found  oc- 
cupying land  under  feigniors,  notwilhitanding  that 
feveral  of  the  feigniories  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Engliflimen  ; the  great  majority  of  them  hold  the 
lands  which  they  cultivate  by  virtue  of  certificates 
from  the  governor,  and  thefe  people  for  the  moH  part 
refide  in  the  weflern  parts  of  the  province,  bordering 
upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

The  feigniors,  both  French  and  Englifli,  live  ki  a 
plain  fimple  ftyle  ; for  although  the  feigniories  in  ge- 
neral are  extenfive,  but  few  of  them  afford  a very 
large  income  to  the  proprietors. 

The  revenues  of  a feigniory  arife  from  certain  fines 
called  lods  and  vents,  which  are  paid  by  the  vaffals  on 
the  alienation  of  property,  as.  when  a farm,  or  any 
part  of  it,  is  divided  by  a vaffal,  during  his  lifetime, 
amongfi:  his  fons,  or  when  any  other  than  the  imme- 
diate iflue  of  a vaflal  fucceeds  to  his  efiate.  See.  See, 
The  revenues  arife  alfo  from  certain  fines  paid  on  the 
granting  of  frefh  lands  to  the  vafials,  and  from  the 
profits  of  the  mills  of  the  feignior,  to  wdnch  the 
vafials  are  bound  to  fend  all  their  corn  to  be  ground. 

This 
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This  laft  obligation  is  fometimes  extremely  irk- 
fome  to  the  vafial^  when,  for  inftance,  on  a large 
feigniory  there  is  not  more  than  one  mill ; for  al- 
though it  fhould  be  ten  miles  diifant  from  his  habi- 
tation, and  he  could  get  his  corn  ground  on  better 
terms  clofe  to  his  own  door,  yet  he  cannot  fend  it  to 
any  other  mill  than  that  belonging  to  the  feignior, 
under  a heavy  penalty. 

The  extent  of  feigniorid  rights  in  Canada,  parti- 
cularly in  what  relates  to  the.  levying  of  the  lods  and 
vents,  feems  to  be  by  no  means  clearly  afeertairted, 
fo  that  where  the  feignior  happens  to  be  a man  of  a 
rapacious  difpolition,  the  vaffal  is  fometimes  com- 
pelled to  pay  fines,  which,  in  fl:ri6l  juttice  perhaps, 
ought  not  to  be  demanded.  In  the  firfi;  provincial 
afiembly  that  was  called,  this  bnfinefs  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  equity  and  policy  was  ftrongly 
urged  by  fome  of  the  Englifh  members  that  poflefied 
confiderable  abilities,  of  having  proper  bounds  fixed 
to  the  power  of  the  feigniors,  and  of  having  all  the 
fines  and  fervices  due  from  their  vafials  accurately 
afeertained,  and  made  generally  known  : but  the 
Frenc^h  members,  a great  number  of  whom  were 
themfelves  feigniors,  being  ilrongly  attached  to  old 
habits,  and  thinking  that  it  was  conducive  to  their 
intereft  that  their  authority  fliould  ttill  continue  un- 
defined, oppofed  the  meafure  with  great  warmth  j 
and  nothing  was  done.  . 

Nearly  all  thofe  parts  of  Canada  which  were  in- 
habited when  the  country  was  under  French  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  unoccupied  lands  granted  to  in- 
dividuals during  the  fame  period,  are  comprized  under 
different  feigniories,  and  thefe,  with  all  the  ufages 
and  cufioms  thereto  formerly  pertaining,  were  con- 
firmed to  the  proprietaries  by  the  Quebec  bill,  which 
began  to  be  in  force  in  May  1775  ; thefe  lands,  there- 
fore, are  held  by  unqueftionable  titles.  All  the  wafie 
lands,  however,  of  the  crown,  that  have  been  allotted 
fince  the  conquefi,  have  been  granted  fimply  by  cer- 
tificates 
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iiilcatcsof  occupation,  or  licenfes  from  tlie  governor, 
giving  permiflion  to  perfons  who  applied  for  thefe 
lands  to  fettle  upon  them  ; no  patents,  conveying  a 
clear  poflellion  of  them,  have  ever  been  made  out; 
it  is  merely  by  courtefy  that  they  are  held  ; and  if  a 
governor  thought  proper  to  reclaim  them  on  the  pait 
of  the  crown,  he  has  only  to  fay  the  word,  and  the 
titles  of  the  occupiers  fink  into  air.  Thus  it  is,  that 
although  fcveral  perfons  have  expended  large  fums  of 
money  in  procuring,  and  afterwards  improving  town- 
lhips,=^^  none  of  them  are  yet  enabled  to  leli  a fingle 
acre  as  an  indemnification  for  thefe  expences  ; at  leati: 
no  title  can  be  given  with  what  is  offered  for  fale, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  fuppofed,  that  purchafers 
of  fuch  property  will  eafily  be  found.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  different  proprietaries  of  thefe  town- 
Ibips  have  been  afiured,  on  the  part  of  government^ 
that  patents  fhall  be  granted  to  every  one  of  them, 
and  they  are  fully  perfuaded  that  thefe  will  be  made 
out  fome  time  or  other  ; but  they  have  in  vain  waited 
for  them  for  three  years,  and  they  are  anxioufly  wait- 
ing for  them  ftill.Y 

Different  motives  have  been  afiigncd  for  this  con- 
duel  on  the  part  of  the  Britiin  government.  In  the 
firfi;  place  it  has  been  ailedged,  that  the  titles  are  with- 
held, in  order  to  prevent  fpeculation  and  land  job-' 
bing  from  rifmgto  the  fame  height  in  Canada  as  they 
have  done  in  the  United  States. 

* Trails  of  v/afte  land,  ufually  ten  miles  fqnare, 

f 1 received  a letter,  dated  early  in  the  year  IfPf?  from  a gen- 
tleman in  Canada,  who  has  taken  up  one  of  thefe  towndiips, 
which  contains  the  following  paragraph  ; “At  prefent  the  matter 
“ remains  in  an  unfettled  iiate,  although  every  ftep  has  been  taken 
“ on  my  part  to  accelerate  the  completion  of  the  buhnefs.  Mr. 

“ D bs  patent,  which  was  fent  home  as  a model,  is  not  yet  re- 

“ turned.  1 received  a letter  lately  from  Air.  Secretary  R , in 

which  he  informs  me,  that  Air.  G- is  again  returned  to  the 

“ furvejmr’s  office,  and  he  affures  me,  that,  in  conjunclion  with 

him,  he  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  expedite  my  ob- 
“ taining  a patent.  The  governor,  he  fays,  means  that  the  land 
“ bafmefs  fnould  go  forward.” 
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It  is  notorious  fad,  that  in  the  United  States  land 
jobbing  has  led  to  a feries  of  the  mod  nefarious  prac- 
tices, whereby  numbers  have  already  fufi'ered,  and  by 
which  dill  greater  numbers  mud  fuffer  hereafter.  By 
the  machinations  of  a few  intereded  individuals,  who 
have  contrived  by  various  methods  to  get  imrncnfe 
trads  * of  wade  land  into  their  podefdon,  dditious 
demands  ha^^e  been  created  in  the  market  for  land, 
the  price  of  it  has  confequently  been  enhanced  m n 
beyond  its  intrindc  worth,  and  thefe  perfon.  : . •.  e 
then  taken  the  opportunity  of  felling  what  they  had 
on  hand  at  an  enormous  profit.  The  wealth  that  has 
been  accumulated  by  particular  perfons  in  the  United 
States,  in  this  manner,  is  prodigious  ; and  numberlefs 
others,  witnedes  to  their  profperity,  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  make  purchafes  of  land,  in  hopes  of  realizing 
fortunes  in  a dinilar  w^ay,  by  felling  out  fmall  por- 
tions at  an  advanced  price.  Thus  it  is  that  the  no- 
minal value  of  v/ade  land  has  been  raifed  fo  fuddenly 
in  the  United  States  ; for  large  trads,  which  ten  years 
beforewverc  felling  for  a few  pence' per  acre,  have  fold 
in  numberlefs  indances,  lately,  for  clollars  per  acre,  an 
augmentation  in  price  which  the  increafe  of  popula- 
tion alone  would  by  no  means  have  occadoned. 
Edates,  like  articles  of  merchandize,  have  palled, 
before  they  have  ever  been  improved,  through  the 
hands  of  dozens  of  people,  who  iiever  perhaps  were 
within  five  hundred  miles  of  them,  and  the  confumer 
or  farmer,  in  confequence  of  the  profits  laid  on  by 
thefe  people,  to  whom  they  have  feverally  belonged, 
has  had  frequently  to  pay  a mod  exorbitant  price  for 
the  little  fpot  which  he  has  purchafed.-i^' 

Speculation 

^ There  have  been  many  indances  in  the  United  States  of  a 
iingle  individual’s  holding  upwards  of  three  millions  of  acres  at 
one  time,  and  fome  few  individuals  have  been  knov/n  to  hold  even 
twice  that  quantity  at  once. 

t In  the  beginning  of  the  year  this  traffic  was  at  its 

liighed  pitch,  and  at  this  time  General  Washington,  lb  eminently 
diitinguiihed  for  liis  prudence  and  forefight,  perceiving  that  land 

hud 
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Speculation  and  land-jobbing  carried  to  fiich  a 
pitch  cannot  but  be  deemed  great  evils  in  the  com- 
munity ; and  to  prevent  them  from  extending  into 
Canada  appears  to  be  an  obje6l  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  government  : but  it  feems  unneceflary  to 
have  recourfe  for  that  piirpofe  to  the  very  exception- 
able meafure  of  withholding  a good  title  to  all  lands 
granted  by  the  crown,  a meafure  difabling  the  land- 
holder from  taking  the  proper  deps  to  improve  his 
eftate,  which  gives  rife  to  diftrud  and  fufpicion,  and 
materially  impedes  the  growing  profperity  of  the 
country. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  land-jobbing  could  never  ar- 
rive at  fuch  a height  in  Canada  as  to  be  produdtive  of 
limilar  evils  to  thofe  already  fprung  up  from  it  in  the 
United  States,  or  timilar  to  thofe  further  ones  with 
which  the  country  is  threatened,  if  no  more  land 
were  granted  by  the  crown,  to  any  one  individual, 
than  a townfliip  of  ten  thoufand  acres  ; or  fhould  it 
be  thought  that  grants  of  fuch  an  extent  even  opened 
too  wide  a field  for  fpcculation,  certain  rellri6iions 
might  be  laid  upon  the  grantee  ; he  might  be  bound 
to  improve  his  townfliip  by  a claufe  in  the  patent,  in- 
validating the  fale  of  more  than  a fourth  or  fifth  of  it, 
unlefs  to  actual  fettlers,  until  a certain  number  of 
people  fhould  be  refident  thereon^'.  Such  a claufe 

had  rifen  beyond  its  a6lual  value,  and  perfuaded  that  it  could  not 
rite  higher  for  forae  years  to  come,  advertifed  for  fale  every  acre 
of  which  he  was  poireffed,  except  the  farms  of  Mount  Vernon, 
The  event  fhewed  how  accurate  his  judgment  was.  In  the  clofe 
6f  the  year,  one  of  the  great  land-jobbers,  difappointed  in  his  cal- 
culations, was  obliged  to  abfeond  ; the  land  trade  was  ihaken  to 
its  very  foundation  ; bankruptcies  fpread  like  wildfire  from  one 
great  city  to  another,  and  men  that  had  begun  to  build  palaces 
found  themfelves  likely  to  have  no  better  habitation  for  a time 
than  the  common  gaol. 

* The  plan  of  binding  every  perfon  that  fhould  take  up  a town- 
fhip  to  improve  it,  by  providing  a certain  number  of  fettlers,  has 
not  wholly  efcaped  the  notfee  of  government  ; for  in  the  licences 
bf  occupation,  by  which  eatjh  tov»/nfhip  is  allotted,  it  is  ftipulated, 
that  every  perfon  fhall  provide  forty  fettlers  for  his  townfliip  ; but 
as  no  given  time  is  mentioned  for  the  procuring  of  thefe  fettlers, 
the  ftipulation  becomes  nugatory, 

would 
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would  efie^ually  prevent  the  evil  ; for  it  is  the  grant- 
ing of  very  extcniive  tradls  of  wafte  lands  to  indivi- 
duals, without  binding  them  in  any  way  to  improve 
them,  which  gives  rife  to  fpeculation  and  land-job- 

By  others  it  is  imagined,  that  the  withholding  of 
clear  titles^  to  the  lands  is  a meafure  adopted  merely 
for  the  purpofe  of  jmeventing  a diminution  of  the  in- 
habitants from  taking  place  by  emigration. 

Not  only  townfliips  have  been  granted  by  certifi- 
cates of  occupation,  but  alfo  numberlefs  fmall  por- 
tions of  land,  from  one  hundred  acres  and  upwards, 
particularly  in  Upper  Canada,  to  royalifts  and  others,, 
who  have  at  different  periods  emigrated  from  the 
United  States.  Thefe  people  have  all  of  them  im- 
proved their  feveral  allotments.  By  withholding  any 
better  title,  therefore,  than  that  of  a certificate,  they 
are  completely  tied  down  to  their  farms,  uniefs,  in- 
deed, they  think  proper  to  abandon  them,  together 
with  the  fruits  of  many  years  labour,  without  receiv- 
ing any  compenfation  whatfoever  for  fo  doing. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  thefe  people,  if 
they  had  a clear  title  to  their  lands,  would  return 
back  to  the  United  States  ; the  royalifts,  who  were 
driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  certainly  would  not  ; nor  would 
the  others,  who  have  voluntarily  quitted  the  country, 
return,  while  feif  intereft,  wdiich  led  them  originally 
to  come  into  Canada,  operated  in  favour  of  their  re- 
maining thsre.  It  was  the  profpedl  of  getting  land 
on  advantageous  terms  which  induced  them  to  emi- 
grate ; land  is  f ill  a cheaper  article  in  Canada  than 
in  the  United  States  ; and  as  there  is  much  more 
wafle  land  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  country, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  it  will 
probably  continue  fo  for  a length  of  time  to  come. 
In  the  United  States,  at  prefent,  it  is  impoflible  to 
get  land  without  paying  for  it ; and  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  foil  is  rich,  and  wdiere  fbme  fet- 
tlenuents  are  already  made,  a tradl  of  land,  fufiicient 

for 
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for  a moderate  farm,  is  fcarcely  to  be  procured  under 
hundreds  of  dollars.  In  Canada,  however,  a man  has 
only  to  make  application  to  government,  and  on  his 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  immediately  gets  one 
hundred  acres  of  excellent  uncleared  land,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  other  fettlements,  gratis  ; and  if 
able  to  improve  it  diredly,  he  can  get  even  a larger 
quantity.  But  it  is  a facA  worthy  of  notice,  which 
banifhes  every  fufpicion  relative  to  a diminution  of 
the  inhabitants  taking  plac^e  by  emigrations  into  the 
States,  that  great  numbers  of  people  from  the  States 
a6lually  emigrate  into  Canada  annually,  whild  none 
of  the  Canadians,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
difpofe  of  their  property,  emigrate  into  the  United 
States,  except,  indeed,  a few  of  thofe  who  have  rc- 
lided  in  the  towns. 

According  to  the  opinions  of  others  again,  it  is 
not  for  either  of  the  purpofes  already  mentioned,  that 
clear  titles  are  withheld  to  the  lands  granted  by  the 
crown,  but  for  that  of  binding  down  to  their  good 
behaviour  the  people  of  each  province,  more  particu- 
larly the  Americans  that  have  emigrated  from  the 
States  lately,  who  are  regarded  by  many  with  an  eye  of 
fufpicion,  notwithftanding  they  have  taken  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  the  crown.  It  is  very  unfair,  how- 
ever, to  imagine  that  thefe  people  would  be  ready  to 
revolt  a fecond  time  from  Great  Britain,  if  they 
were  made  ftill  more  independent  than  they  are  now, 
merely  becaufe  they  did  fo  on  a former  occafion, 
when  their  liberties  and  rights  as  men  and  as  fubjedls 
of  the  Britifh  empire  were  fo  fhamefuliy  difregarded  ; 
on  the  contrary,  were  clear  titles  granted  with  the 
lands  beftowed  by  the  crown  on  them,  and  the  other 
fubjedls  of  the  province,  indead  of  giving  rife  to  dif- 
affedlion,  there  is  every  reafon  to  think  it  would  make 
them  dill  more  loCal,  and  more  attached  to  the  Brilifli 
government,  as  nq  invidious  didindlions  could  then 
be  drawn  between  the  condition  of  the  landholders  in 
the  States  and  thofe  in  Canada,  The  mUerial  rights 
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and  liberties  of  the  people  would  then  be  full  as  ex- 
tenfive  in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other  ; and  as  no 
pofitive  advantage  could  be  gained  by  a revolt,  it  is 
not  likely  that  Americans,  of  all  people  in  the  world 
the  moft  devoted  to  felf-intereft,  would  expofe  their 
perfons  and  properties  in  fuch  an  attempt. 

If,  however,  the  Americans  from  the  States  are 
people  that  would  abufe  fuch  favours  from  the  crown, 
why  were  they  admitted  into  the  province  at  all  ? 
The  government  might  eafily  have  kept  them  out,  by 
refuting  to  them  any  grants  of  lands  ; but  at  any  rate, 
were  it  thought  expedient  to  admit  them,  and  were 
fuch  meafures  necetiary.to  keep  them  in  due  fuhjcc- 
tion,  it  feems  hard  that  the  fame  meafures  fhould  be 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
who  flood  firm  to  the  Britifli  government,  even  at 
the  time  when  the  people  in  every  other  part  of  the 
continent  revolted. 

For  whatever  rcafon  this  fyflem  of  not  granting 
unexceptionable  titles  with  the  land,  v/hich  the  crown 
voluntarily  beftows  on  its  faithful  fubjedls,  has  been 
adopted,  one  thing  appears  evident,  namely,  that  it 
has  very  contiderabiy  retarcTed  the  - improvement  of 
hoth  the  provinces  ; and  indeed,  as  long  as  it  is  con- 
tinued, they  muft  both  remain  very  backward  coun- 
tries, compared  with  any  of  the  adjoining  flates. 
Were  an  oppofite  fytlem,  however,  purfued,  and  the 
lands  granted  merely  with  fuch  reflriflions  as  were 
found  abfolutely  necetlary,  in  order  to  prevent  job- 
bing, the  happy  etfedls  of  a meafure  of  that  nature 
would  foon  become  vitible  ; the  face  of  the  country 
would  be  quickly  meliorated,  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  would  not  be  any  part  of  North  America,  where 
they  would,  after  a thort  period,  be  able  to  boaft  that 
improvement  had  taken  place  more  rapidly. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  were  the  lands  granted  in 
this  manner,  many  more  people  would  annually  emi- 
grate into  Canada  from  the  United  States  than  at 
prefent ; for  there  are  numbers  who  come  yearly  into 
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the  country  to  explore  it,”  that  return  back  folely 
becaufe  they  cannot  get  lands  with  an  indifputable 
title  ; I have  repeatedly  met  with  thefe  people  myfelf 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  have  heard  them  exprefs  the 
utmott  difappointiuent  at* not  being  able  to  get  lands 
on  Aich  terms  even  for  money  ; I have  heard  others 
in  the  hates  alfo  fpcak  to  the  fame  purport  after  they 
had  been  in  Canada  ; it  is  highly  probable,  moreover, 
that  many  of  the  people,  who  leave  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  America,  would  then  be  induced  to  fettle 
in  Canada  inftead  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Britifli 
empire  would  not,  in  that  cafe,  lofe,  as  it  does  now, 
thoufands  of  valuable  citizens  every  year. 

What  are  the  general  inducements,  may  here  be 
aflvcd,  to  people  to  quit  Great  Britain  for  the  United 
States  ? They  have  been  fummed  up  by  Mr.  Cooper,^ 
in  his  letters  publithcd  in  17Q4,  on  the  fubjedl  of 
emigrating  to  America  ; and  we  cannot  have  recourfe, 
on  the  whole ^ to  better  authority. 

In  my  mind,”  he  fays,  “ the  firh  and  principal 
“ inducement  to  a perfon  to  quit  England  for  Ame- 
rica  is,  the  total  ahjence^  of  anxiety  reJpeBing  the 
future  fuccefs  of  a family.  There  is  little  fault  to 
find  with  the  government  of  America,  that  is,  of 
the  United  States,  cither  in  principle  or  pra6lice« 
There  are  few  taxes  to  pay,  and  thofe  are  of  ac- 
knowledged  neceffity,  and  moderate  in  amount. 
There  are  no  animohties  about  religion,  and  it  is  a 
fubjedt  about  which  few  queftions  are  afked  ; there 
are  few  refpedling  political  men  or  political  mea- 
fures  ; the  prefent  irritation  of  men’s  minds  ia 
“ Great  Britain,  and  the  difeordant  hate  of  fociety  on. 
political  accounts,  is  not  known  there.  The  go- 
vernment  is  the  government  of  the  people,  and  for 

* Mr.  Cooper,  late  of  Manchefler,  who  emigrated  to  America 
with  all  his  family,  and  whofe  authority  has  been  very  generally 
quoted  by  the  Americans  who  have  iince  written  on  the  fubjedt 
of  emigration. 
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the  people.  There  are  no  tythes  nor  game  laws  ; 
“ and  excife  laws  upon  fpirits  only,  and  fimilar  to  the 
Britith  only  in  name.  There  are  no  great  men  of 
“ rank,  nor  many  of  great  riches  ; nor  have  the  rich 
the  power  of  opprelling  the  lefs  rich,  for  poverty  is 
almofl  unknown  ; nor  are  the  dreets  crowded  with 
beggars.  You  fee  no  where  the  difgufting  and  me- 
‘‘  lancholy  contrad,  fo  common  in  Europe,  of  vice  and 
filth,  and  rags  and  wretchednefs'  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  molt  wanton  extravagance, 
and  the  mod  ufelefs  and  luxurious  parade  ; nor  are 
the  common  people  fo  depraved  as  in  Great  Britain. 
Quarrels  are  uncommon,  and  boxing  matches  un- 
“ known  in  the  dreets.  There  are  no  military  to 
keep  the  people  in  aw^e.  Robberies  are  very  rare. 
All  thefe  are  real  advantages ; but  great  as  they 
are,  they  do  not  weigh  wdth  me  fo  much  as  the 
dngle  condderation  drd  mentioned.” 

Any  perfon  that  has  travelled  generally  through  the 
United  States  mud  acknowledge,  that  Mr.  Cooper 
has  here  fpoken  with  great  partiality  ; for  as  to  the 
morality  and  good  order  that  prevails  amongd  the 
people,  he  has  applied  to  all  of  them  what  only  holds 
true  with  refpcdf  to  thofe  who  live  in  the  mod  im- 
proved parts  of  the  country. 

^ He  is  extremely  inaccurate  alfo,  in  reprefenting  the 
people  of  the  dates  as  free  from  all  animofities  about 
political  meafures  ; on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  coun- 
try on  the  dee  of  the  globe,  perhaps,  where  party 
fpirit  runs  higher,  where  political  fubjedfs  are  more 
frequently  the  topic  of  converfation  amongd  all  clafles, 
and  where  fuch  fubjedls  are  more  frequently  the 
eaufe  odfancorous  difputations  and  lading  diderences 
amongd  the  people.  I have  repeatedly  been  in  towns 
where  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  would  fcareely  deign 
to  fpeak  to  the  other  half,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence of  their  political  opinions;  and  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  to  remain  for  a 
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few  Iiours  in  a mixed  company  of  men,  without 
wdtneiling  Ibmc  acrimonious  difpute  from  the  fame 
caule. 

Let  us,  however,  compare  the  inducements  wbicli 
he  holds  out  to  people  in  England  to  leave  that  coun- 
try for  America,  that  is,  for  the  United  States,  widi 
the  inducements  there  ^vould  be  to  fettle  in  Canada, 
under  the  premifed  fuppofition,  that  the  land  was 
there  granted  in  an  unexceptionable  manner. 

From  the  land  being  plentiful  in  Canada,  and  con- 
fcqucntly  at  a very  low  price,  but  likely  to  incrcafe  in 
value,  wbilft  in  the  States,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
rifen  to  an  exorbitant  value,  beyond  which  it  is  not 
likely  to  rife  for  fome  time  to  come,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  a man  of  moderate  property  could 
provide  for  his  family  with  much  more  eafe  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  land  were  his 
objedl. 

In  Canada,  alfo,  there  is  a much  greater  opening 
for  young  men  acquainted  with  any  bufmefs  or  profef- 
fion  that  can  be  carried  on  in  America,  than  there  is 
in  the  United  States.  The  expence  of  fettling  in 
Canada  would  be  far  lefs  alfo  than  in  any  one  of  the 
ftates  ; for  in  the  former  country  the  neceflaries  and 
convmniencies  of  life  are  remarkably  cheap,  whiHi,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  other  they  are  far  dearer  than  in 
England  ; a man  therefore  would  certainly  have  no 
greater  an^^lety  about  the  future  fuccefs  of  a family  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  abfence  of 
this  anxiety,  according  to  Mr.  Cooper,  is  the  great 
inducement  to  fettle  in  the  States,  which  weighs  with  hint 
more  than  all  other  confiderations  put  together. 

The  taxes  of  Lower  Canada  have  already  becS 
enumerated  ; they  are  of  acknowledged  neceffity,  and 
much  lower  in  amount  and  number  than  thofo  paid 
in  the  States. 

There  are  qo  animofities  in  Canada  about  religion, 
and  people  of  all  perfitalions  are  on  a perfect  equality 
with  each  other,  except,  indeed,  it  be  the  protedant 
T 2 dhienters, 
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diilentcrs,  who  may  happen  to  live  on  lands  that  were 
fubject  to  tithes  under  the  French  government ; they 
have  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Englifh  epifcopalian  clergy  ; 
but  there  is  not  a cliflenter  living  on  tithe  lands,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  province.  The  lands  granted  finee 
the  conqueft  are  not  liable  to  tithes.  The  Englifh 
epifcopalian  clergy  are  provided  for  by  the  crown  out 
of  the  wafte  lands  ; and  all  difTenters  have  fimply  to 
pay  their  own  clergy. 

There  are  no  game  laws  in  Canada,,  nor  any  excife 
laws  whatfoever. 

As  for  the  obfervation  made  by  Mr,  Cooper  in 
refpedl  to  the  military,  it  is  almolt  too  futile  to  de- 
fer ve  notice.  If  a foldier,  however,  be  an  objedl  of 
terror,  the  timid  man  will  not  End  himtelf  at  eafe  in 
the  United  States  any  more  than  in  England,  as  he 
will  meet  with  Ibldiers  in  New  York,  on  Governor’s 
Ifland,  at  Miffiin  Fort  near  Philadelphia,  at  the  fort« 
on  the  North  River,  at  Niagara,  at  Detroit,  and  at 
Ofvvego,  &c.  on  the  lakes,  and  all  through  the  wedern 
country,  at  the  different  pods  which  were  edablidied 
by  General  Wayne. 

In  every  other  refpe£I,  what  Mr.  Cooper  has  faid 
of  the  United  States  holds  good  with  regard  to  Ca- 
nada ; nay  more,  it  mud,  certainly,  in  addition  be 
allowed  by  every  unprejudieed  perfon  that  has  been 
in  both  countries,  that  morality  and  good  order  are 
much  more  confpicuous  amongd  the  Canadians  of 
every  defeription,  than  the  people  of  the  States ; 
drunkennefs  is  undoubtedly  much  lefs  common 
amongd  them,  as  in  gambling,  and  alfo  quarrels. 
But  independent  of  thefe  inducements  to  fettle  in 
Canada,  there  is  dill  another  circumdanee  which 
ought  to  weigh  greatly  with  every  Britifh  emigrant, 
according  to  the  opinion  even  of  Mr.  Cooper  him- 
felf.  After  advidng  his  friends  to  go  where  land  is 
cheap  and  fertile,  and  where  it  is  in  a progrefs  of 
improvement,”  he  recommends  them  to  go  fome- 
where,  if  poffible,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a fe^v 
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EngJlJh^  whofe  focicty,  even  in  America,  is  interell:- 
ing  to  an  EngliOi  fettler,  who  cannot  entirely  re- 
iinquiOi  the  wemoiia  temporis  aB’i that  is,  as  he 
particularly  mentions  in  another  pailage,  he  will 
‘‘  find  their  manners  and  converfation  far  moreagree- 
able  than  thofe  of  the  Americans,”  and  from  being 
chiefly  in  their  company,  he  will  not  be  fo  often  tor- 
mented with  the  painful  refle(?t;ion,  that  he  has  not 
only  left,  but  abfolutely  renounced  his  native  coun- 
try, and  the  men  whom  he  once  held  dear  above  all 
others,  and  united  himfelf,  in  their  ftead,  with  people 
whofe  vain  boafls  and  ignorant  aflcrtions,  however 
harfh  and  grating  they  may  found  to  his  ears,  he  mufl 
Kften  to  without  murmuring. 

Now  in  Canada,  particularly  in  Lower  Canada,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  an 
Englifh  fettler  would  find  himfelf  furrounded  by  his 
countrymen ; and  although  his  moderate  circnm- 
flances  fhould  have  induced  him  to  leave  England, 
yet  he  would  not  be  troubled  with  the  difagreeable 
refledlion  that  he  had  totally  renounced  his  native 
land,  and  fworn  allegiance  to  a foreign  power  ; he 
would  be  able  to  eonfider  with  heartfelt  fatisfadfion, 
that  he  was  living  under  the  protedUon  of  the  country 
wherein  he  had  drawn  his  firff  breath  ; that  he  was 
contributing  to  her  profperity,  and  the  welfare  of 
many  of  his  countrymen,  while  he  was  ameliorating 
his  own  fortune. 

From  a due  confideration  of  every  one  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned circumftanees,  it  appears  evident  to 
me,  that  there  is  no  part  of  America  fo  fuitable  to 
an  Englifh  or  Irilh  fettler  as  the  vicinity  of  Montreal 
or  Quebec  in  Canada,  and  within  twenty  miles  of 
each  of  thefe  places  there  is  ample  room  for  thoufands 
of  additional  inhabitants. 

I mufl  not  omit  here  to  give  fome  account  of  a new 
fettlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  which  I 
and  my  fellow  travellers  vifited  in  company  with  fome 
peighbouring  gentlemen,  as  it  may  in  fome  degree 
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tend  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  I have  faid  refpe6t- 
ing  the  impolicy  of  withholding  indifputablc  titles  to 
the  lands  lately  granted  by  the  crown,  and  as  it  may 
ferve  at  the  fiime  time  to  fhew  how  many  eligible 
fpots  for  new  fettlements  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city. 

We  fet  off  from  Quebec  in  calathes,  and  follow- 
ing, with  a little  deviation  only,  the  courfe  of  the 
River  St.  Charles,  arrived  on  the  margin  of  the  lake 
of  the  fame  name,  about  twelve  miles  diftant  from 
Quebec. 

The  River  St.  Charles  flows  from  tholake  into  the 
bafon,  near  Quebec  ; at  its  mouth  it  is  about  thirty 
yards  wide,  but  not  navigable  for  boats,  except  for  a 
few  miles  up,  owing  to  the  numerous  rocks  and  falls. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  it  is  much  fvvollen 
by  floods,  rafts  have  been  condudled  down  the  whole 
way  from  the  lake,  but  this  has  not  been  accompliflied 
without  great  difficulty,  fome  danger,  and  a confi- 
derable  lofs  of  time  in  pafling  the  different  portages. 
The  diftance  from  the  lake  to  Quebec  being  To  fliort, 
land  carriage  mufl  always  be  preferred  to  a water- 
conveyance  along  this  rlyer,  except  it  be  for  timber. 

The  courfe  of  the  St.  Charles  \s  very  irregular  ; in 
fome  places  it  appears  almoft  flagnant,  whilft  in 
others  it  fhoots  with  wonderful  impetiiofity  over  deep 
beds  of  rocks.  The  views  upon  if  are  very  romantic, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lorette,  a vil- 
lage of  the  Huron  Indians,  where  the  river,  after 
falling  in  a beautiful  cafeade  over  a ledge  of  rocks,, 
winds  through  a deep  dell,  fliaded  on  each  fide  with 
tall  trees. 

The  face  of  the  cpiintry  between  Quebec  and  the 
Jake  is  extremely  pleafing,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  where  the  fettlements  are  numerous,  well 
cultivated  ; but  as  you  retire  from  it  the  fettlements 
become  fevv^er  and  fewer,  and  the  country  of  courfe 
appears  wilder.  From  the  top  of  a hill,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  lake,  which  commands  a fine  view  of 
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that  and  the  adjacent  country,  not  more  than  five  or 
fix  houfcs  are  to  be  leen,  and  beyond  thefe  there  is 
no  lettlement  bdide  that  on  Stoneham  townfiiip,  the 
one  under  immediate  notice. 

On  arriving  at  the  lake,  we  found  two  canoes  in 
waiting  for  us,  and  embarked  on  board. 

Lake  St.  Charles  is  about  four  miles  and  a half  in 
length,  and  its  breadth  on  an  average  about  three 
quarters  of  a mile.  It  confifis  of  two  bodies  of  water 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize  ; they  communicate  together 
by  a narrow  pafs,  through  which  a fmart  current  fets 
towards  Quelle.  The  feenery  along  the  lower  part 
of  the  lake  is  uninterefting,  but  along  the  upper  part 
of  it  the  views  are  highly  pidurefque,  particularly 
upon  a firft  entrance  through  the  pafs.  The  lake  is 
here  interfperfed  with  large  rocks  ; and  clofe  to  the 
water  on  one  fide,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  rocks 
and  trees  appear  blended  together  in  the  mofi  beau- 
tiful manner.  The  (bores  are  bold,  and  richly  orna- 
mented with  hanging  woods;  and  the  head  of  the  lake 
being  concealed  from  the  view  by  fcveral  little  pro- 
montories, you  are  led  to  imagine  that  the  body  of 
water  is  far  more  extenfive  than  in  reality.  Towards 
the  upper  end  the  view  is  terminated  by  a range  of 
blue  hills,  which  appeal*  at  a difiance,  peeping  over 
the  tops  of  the  tail  trees.  When  a few  fettlements 
come  to  be  made  here,  open  to  the  lake,  for  the 
land  bordering  upon  it  is  quite  in  its  natural  ftate, 
this  muft  indeed  be  a heavenly  little  fpot. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  lake  is  about  eight 
feet,  in  fome  places  more,  in  others  lefs.  The  water 
is  clear,  and  as  feveral  fmall  ftrearas  fidl  into  it  to 
fupply  what  runs  off  by  the  River  St.  Charles,  it  is 
kept  confiantly  in  a fiate  of  circulation  ; but.it  is  not 
well  tafied,  owing,  as  is  conceived,  to  the  bottom 
being  in  (bme  parts  overgrown  with  weeds.  Prodi- 
gious numbers  of  bull  frogs,  however,  are  found  about 
the  fhores,  which  fbews  that  fpriogs  of  good  watcy 

T 4 abound 
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abound  near  it/for  thefe  creatures  are  never  met  with 
but  where  the  water  is  of  a good  quality. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  we  landed,  and 
having  proceeded  for  about  half  a mile  over  fome 
low  ground  bare.of  trees,  from  being  annually  flood- 
ed on  the  diffblution  of  the  fnow,  we  ftruck  into  the 
woods.  Here  a road  newly  cut  foon  attradled  our 
attention,  and  following  the  courfe  of  it  fora  mile  or 
two,  we  at  laft  efpied,  through  a fudden  opening  be- 
tween the  trees,  the  charming  little  fettlement. 

The  dwelling  houfe,  a neat  boarded  little  manfion, 
painted  white,  together  with  the  offices,  were  fituated 
on  a fmall  eminence  ; to  the  right,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flope,  ftood  the  barn,  the  larged  in  all  Canada, 
with  a farm  yard  exadlly  in  the  Englifh  fiyle  ; behind 
the  barn  was  laid  out  a neat  garden,  at  the  bottom 
of  which,  over  a bed  of  gravel,  ran  a purling  ftreain 
of  the  purefl  water,  deep  enough,  except  in  a very 
dry  feafen,  to  float  a large  canoe.  A fmall  lawn  laid 
down  in  grafs  appeared  in  front  of  the  houfe,  orna- 
mented with  clumps  of  pines,  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood were  about  fixty  acres  of  cleared  land.  The 
common  method  of  clearing  land  in  America  is  to 
grub  up  all  the  brufhwood  and  fmall  trees  merely, 
and  to  cut  down  the  large  trees  about  two  feet  above 
the  ground  : the  remaining  flumps  rot  in  from  fix  to 
ten  years,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  timber;  in 
the  mean  time  the  farmer  ploughs  between  them  the 
befl  way  he  can,  and  where  they  are  very  numerous 
he  is  fometimes  obliged  to  ufe  even  the  fpade  or  the 
hoe  to  turn  up  the  foil.  The  lands,  however,  at  this 
fettlement  had  been  cleared  in  a different  manneiv 
for  the  trees  and  roots  had  all  been  grubbed  up  at 
once.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  extremely  expen- 
flve,  fo  that  few  of  thofe  deflined  to  make  new  fettle- 
ments  could  afford  to  adopt  it ; and,  moreover,  it  has 
not  been  accurately  proved  that  it  is  the  moft  profit- 
able one  ; but  the  appearance  of  lands  fo  cleared 
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is  greatly  fuperlor  to  thofe  cleared  in  the  common 
method. 

In  another  refpedt  alfo  the  lands  at  this  fettlcment 
had  been  cleared  in  a Inperior  manner  to  what  is 
commonly  to  be  met  with  in  America  ; for  large 
clumps  of  trees  were  left  adjoining  to  the  houfe,  and 
each  field  was  encircled  with  wood,  whereby  the 
crops  were  fecured  from  the  bad  cffedls  of  ftorms. 
The  appearance  of  cultivated  fields  thus  fituated,  as 
it  were,  in  the  midlt  of  a fordl,  was  inconceivably 
beautiful. 

The  economy  of  this  little  farm  equalled  its  beaut}^ 
The  fields,  neatly  fenced  in  and  furnifhed  with  hand- 
fomc  gates^  were  cultivated  according  to  the  Norfolk 
fyftem  of  hufbandry,  and  had  been  brought  to  yield 
the  moft  plentiful  crops  of  every  different  fort  of 
grain  ; the  farm  yard  was  filled  wdth  as  fine  cattle  as 
could  be  feen  in  any  country  ; and  the  dairy  afforded 
excellent  butter,  and  abundance  of  good  cheefe. 

Bebdes  the  dwelling-houfe  before  mentioned,  there 
were  feveral  log  houfes  on  different  parts  of  this  farm, 
inhabited  by  the  people  who  were  engaged  in  clear- 
ing the  land.  All  thefe  appeared  delighted  with  the 
fituation  ; nor  were  fuch  of  them  as  had  come  a tfort 
time  before  frona  England  at ^ all  difpleafed  with  the 
climate  ; they  informed  me,  that  they 'had  enjoyed 
perfedl  health  from  the  moment  of  their  landing, 
and  found  no  inconvenience  from  the  intenfe  cold  of 
the  winter  feafon,  which  appears  fuch  an  infuperable 
objedlion  to  many  againfl  fettling  in  Canada. 

This  fettlement,  together  with  the  townfhip  it  is 
fituated  upon,  are  the  property  of  a clergyman  for- 
merly refident  at  Quebec.  The  townfhip  is  ten  miles 
fquare,  commencing  where  the  moft  remote  of  the 
old  feigniories  end,  that  is,  within  eighteen  miles  of 
the  city  of  Qifebec  ; but  though  within  this  fhort 
diftance  of  a large  city,  it  was  almoft  totally  unknown 
until  about  five  or  fix  years  ago,  when  the  prefent 
proprietor,  with  a party  of  Indians  and  a few  friends. 
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fet  oat  himfeif  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  lands. 
They  proved  to  be  rich  ; the  timber  was  luxuriant; 
the  face  of  the  country  agreeably  diverfibed  with  hill 
and  dale,  intcrfperfed  with  beautiful  lakes,  and  inter- 
fedled  by  rivers  and  mill  ftreaiTis  in  every  diredlion^ 
Situated  alfo  within  fix  miles  of  old  fettlements, 
through  which  there  were  eftabliflied  roads,  being 
convenient  to  a market  at  the  capital  of  Canada,  and 
within  the  reach  of  fociety  at  leaft  as  agreeable,  if  not 
more  fo,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  America^  nothing 
feemed  wanting  to  render  it  an  eligible  fpot  for  a new 
fettlement ; accordingly  the  proprietor  made  applica- 
tion to  government ; the  land  was  furveyed,  the 
townfhip  marked  out,  and  it  was  allotted  to  him 
merely,  however,  by  a certificate  of  occupation. 

Several  other  gentlemen,  charmed  with  the  excel- 
lent quality  and  beautiful  difpofition  of  the  lands  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  have  taken  up  adjoining 
townfhips  ; but  at  none  of  them  have  any  fettlements 
been  made,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  will  be,  until 
the  proprietaries  get  better  titles  : indeed,  it  has  ex^ 
cited  the  furprife  of  a numerous  fet  of  people  in  the 
province,  to  fee  even  the  little  fettlement  I have 
fpoken  of  eftablifhed  on  land  held  under  fuch  a 
tenure.  ^ 

That  unexceptionable  titles  may  be  fpeedily  made 
out  to  thefe  lands  is  fincerely  to  be  hoped  ; for  may 
we  not,  whenever  that  meafure  fhall  take  place,  ex-r 
p€(5l  to  fee  thefe  beautiful  provinces,  that  have  fo 
long  remained  almoft  unknown,  rifing  into  general 
notice  ? May  we  not  then  expedl  to  behold  them  in- 
creabng  rapidly  in  population,  and  making  hafly 
brides  towards  the  attainment  of  that  degree  of  prof- 
perity  and  confequence,  which  their  foil,  climate,  and 
many  other  natural  advantages,  have  fo  eminently 
qiialibed  them  for  enjoying  ? And  furely  the  empire 
at  large  would  be  greatly  benebUed  by  fuch  a change 
in  the  fnite  of  Canada  ; for  as  the  country  increafed 
in  population,  it  would  increafe  in  riches,  and  there 

would 
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would  then  be  a proportionably  greater  demand  for 
Englid)  manufadtiires  ; a ftill  greater  trade  would  alfo 
be  carried  on  then  between  Canada  and  the  Weft 
Indies  than  at  prefent,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both 
countries  a circumftance  that  would  give  employ- 
ment to  a greater  number  of  Britifh  diips  : as  Canada 
alfo  inereafed  in  wealth,  it  would  be  enabled  to  de^ 
fray  the  expenees  of  its  own  government,  which  at 
prefent  falls  fo  heavily  upon  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain : neither  is  there  reafon  to  imagine  that  Canada, 
if  allowed  to  attain  fuch  a date  of  profperity,  would 
be  ready  to  difunite  herfelf  from  Great  Britain,  fup- 
poling  that  Great  Britain  Ihould  remain  as  powerful 
^s  at  prefent,  and  that  Canada  continued  to  be  go- 
verned with  mildnefs  and  wifdom';  for  (lie  need  but 
turn  towards  the  United  States  to  be  convinced  that 
the  great  mafs  of  her  people  were  in  the  polfeffion  of 
as  much  happinefs  and  liberty  as  thofe  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  ; and  that  whatever  fhe  might  lofe 
by  expoling  herfelf  to  the  horrors  of  a fanguinary  war, 
fhe  could  gain  no  eliential  or  immediate  advantages 
whatfoever,  by  alTerting  her  own  independence. 

LETTER  XXVIII. 

fjeave  Quebec — Cojivenlence  of  Travelling  between  that 
City  and  Montreal — Pojl  Iloujes — Calafies — Driv- 
ers—Canadian  Horfes  very  ferviceable — Salutations 
p/2  arriving  at  different  PoJl  Houfes— Beautiful 
Profpedls  from  the  Road  on  the  to^  of  the  Banks  of 

* All  thofe  articles  of  AmerlcaH  produce  in  demand  in  the 
Well  Indies  may  be  had  on  much  better  terms  in  Canada  than  in 
fhe  United  States  ; • and  if  the  Canadian  merchants  had  lufflcient- 
capjtals  to  enable  them  to  trade  thither  largely,  there  can  hardly 
be  a doubt  but  that  the  people  of  the  Britiili  Weil  Indian  iiles 
would  draw  their  fupplies  from  Canada  rather  than  from  any> 
pther  part  of  America.  The  few  cargoes  at  prefent  fent  from 
Quebec  always  command  a preference  in  the  Welt  Indian  raar- 
^ej;^  over  thofe  fent  from  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
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the  St.  Lawrence — Female  Pea/afifs — Style  of  Farm- 
ing in  Canada — Confiderahly  improved  of  late — 
adfivitj  of  Canadians  in  not  clearing  more  Land-r— 
Fheir  Charadler  contrafied  with  that  of  the  People 
of  the  States — Arrival  at  Trots  Rivieres — Defer  ip- 
fion  of  that  Town  and  its  Vicinity— Vifit  to  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Urfule—Mamfadfures  of  Birch-hark — 
Birch  Canoes.,  how  formed—Leave  Trois  RiviereSy 
and  reach  Montreal. 

Montreal,  Auguft. 

Having  remained  ill  Quebec  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood  as  long  as  we  could,  coniidently 
with  the  plan  which  we  had  formed  of  vifiting  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  and  returning  again  into  the  States 
before  the  commencement  of  winter,  wc  fet  out  for^ 
Alontrcal  by  land. 

In  no  part  of  North  America  can  a traveller  pro- 
ceed fo  commodioufiy  as  alpng  this  road  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal ; a regular  line  of  poft-houfes, 
at  convenient  didances  from  each  other,  beipg  edab- 
lilbcd  upon  it,  where  caiadies  or  cariolcs,  according 
to  the  feafon,  are  always  kept  in  readinefs.  Each 
podmader  is  obliged  to  have  four  caiadies,  and  the 
fame  number  of  carioles;  and  befides  tbefe,  as  many 
more  are  generally  kept  at  each  dage  by  perfons  called 
aids-de-pode,  for  which  the  podmader  calls  whep 
bis  own  happen  to  be  engaged.  The  podmader  has 
the  excludve  privilege  of  furnifhing  thefe  carriages 
at  every  dage,  and,  under  a penalty,  he  mud  have 
them  ready  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  they  are  de- 
manded by  a traveller,  if  it  be  day-light,  and  in 
half  an  hour  fhouid  it  be  in  the  night.  The  drivers 
are  bound  to  take  you  on  at  the  rate  of  two  leagues 
an  hour.  The  charge  for  a caladi  with  a dngle  horfe 
is  one  fhilling  Halifax^'  currency  per  league;  no 
gratuity  is  exoedled  by  the  driver. 

The 

■*  According  to  Halifax,  currency,  which  is  the  eftabliAed  cur^ 
yenpy  of  Lower  Canada",  the  dollar  palTes  for  five  Ihillings. 
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The  pod  calaHies  are  very  ckimlily  built,  but 
upon  the  whole  we  found  them  eafy  ancT  agreeable 
carriages  ; they  are  certainiy  far  fupcrior  to  the  Ame- 
rican llage  waggons,  in  which,  if  perfons  with  to 
travel  with  comfort,  they  ought  always  to  fet  out 
provided  with  cufliions  for  their  hips  and  elbows, 
othervvife  they  cannot  expect  but  to  receive  number- 
Icfs  contufions  before  they  get  to  the  end  of  their 
journey. 

The  horfes  in  Canada  are  rnoftly  final!  and  heavy, 
but  extremely  ferviceable,  as  is  ^vident  from  thofe' 
employed  for  the  pod  carriages  being  In  general  fat, 
and  very  brilk  on  the  road,  notwithdanding  the  poor 
fare  and  ill  ufage  they  receive.  They  are  feiclom 
rubbed  down  ; but  as  foon  as  they  have  performed 
their  journey  are  turned  into  a held,  and  there  left 
until  the  next  traveller  arrives,  or  till  they  are  wanted 
to  perform  the  work  of  the  firm.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  regulations  of  the  pod,  according  to  which 
the  horfes  fhould  be  kept  in  the  dable,  in  perfect 
readinefs  for  travellers ; however,  I do  not  recollect 
that  we  were  at  any  place  detained  much  beyond  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  preferibed,  notwithdanding  that 
the  people  had  frequently  to  fend  for  their  horfes, 
more  than  a mile,  to  the  fields  where  they  were  em- 
ployed. When  the  horfes  happened  to  be  at  a clif- 
tance,  tliey  were  always  brought  home  in  a full  gal- 
lop, in  order  to  avoid  complaints;  they  were  yoked 
in  an  indant,  and  the  driver  fet  off  at  the  rate  of  nine 
or  ten  miles  an  hour ; a little  money,  indeed,  gene- 
rally induces  them  to  exceed  the  edablifhed  rate ; 
this,  however,  does  not  always  anfwer  ; but  play  upon 
their  vanity,  and  you  may  make  them  go  on  at  what 
rate  you  pleafe,  for  they  are  the  vained  people,  per- 

The  tilver  coins  current  in  Canada  are  dollars,  halves,  quar- 
ters., eighths,  and  lixteenths  of  dollars;  piftareens,  Spanifh  coins 
fomewhat  lefs  valuable  than  quarter  dollars,  and  French  and 
EngUfh  crowns  and  half  crowns.  Gold  coins  pafs  only  as  bullion, 
by  w'eight.  Britifli  and  Portugal  gold  coins  are  deemed  the  bed ; 
next  to  them  thofe  of  Spain,  then  thofe  of  France* 

haps,. 
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baps,  in  the  world.  Commend  their  great  dexte- 
rity in  driving,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Canadian 
horfcs,  and  it  fcldom  fails  to  quicken  your  pace  at 
leaft  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  ; but  if  you  wifli  to 
go  in  a gallop,  you  need  only  obferve  to  your  com- 
panion, fo  as  to  be  overheard  by  the  driver,  that  the 
Canadian  calafhes  are  the  vileft  carriages  on  earth, 
and  fo  heavy,  that  you  believe  the  people  are  afraid 
the  horfes  would  fall  down  and  break  their  necks  if 
they  attempted  to  make  them  go  as  fa  ft  as  in  other 
countries  ; above  all,  praife  the  carriages  and  drivers 
of  the  United  States.  A few  remarks  of  this  fort  at 
once  difeompofe  the  tempers  of  the  drivers,  and  their 
palfton  is  conftantly  vented  in  lafhes  on  their  horfes. 

To  haften  the  fpeed  of  their  horfes  they  have  three, 
expreffions,  rifing  above  each  other  in  a regular  cli-- 
max.  The  firft,  Marche,”  is  pronounced  in  the 
ufual  tone  of  voice  ; Marche-donc,”  the  fecond,  is 

pronounced  more  haftily  and  louder  ; if  the  horfe 
is  dull  enough  not  to  eomprehend  this,  then  the 
Marche-donc,”  accompanied  with  one  of  Sterne’s: 
magical  words,  comes  out,  in  the  third  place,  in  a 
fhrill  piercing  key,  and  a fmart  lafh  of  the  whip 
follows.  From  the  frequent  ufe  made  by  the  drivers 
of  thefe  words,  the  calafhes  have  received  the  nick- 
name of  marche-doncs.”" 

The  firft  poft  houfe  is  nine  miles  from  Quebec, 
which  OLir  drivers,  of  their  own  accord,  managed  to 
reach  in  one  hour.  No  fooner  were  we  in  fight  of  it, 
than  thepoftmafter,  his  wife  in  her  elofe  French  cap, 
and  all  the  family  came  running  out  to  receive  us. 
The  foremoft  driver,  a thin  fellow  of  about  fix  feet 
high,  with  a queue  bound  with  eel  fkins  that  reached 
the  whole  way  down  his  back,  immediately  cracked 
his  whip,  and  having  brought  his  calafh  to  the  door,, 
with  a great  air  he  leapt  out,  bowed  refpedlfully  at  a 
diftance  to  the  hoftefs,  then  advancing  with  his  hat 
off,  paid  her  a few  compliments,  and  kifled  both  her 
cheeks  in  turn,  which  (he  prefented  to  him  with  no 

fmali 
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finall  condefcenfion.  Some  minutes  are  generally 
fpent  thus  at  every  poft  houfe  in  mutual  congratula- 
tions on  meeting,  before  the  people  ever  think  of 
getting  a frdb  carriage  ready. 

The  road  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  runs, 
for  the  mod;  part,  clofe  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  through  thofe  beautiful  little  towns 
and  villages  feen  to  fo  much  advantage  from  the  wa- 
ter ; and  as  the  traveller  pailes  along,  he  is  enter- 
tained with  profpeds,  if  poffible,  fiiperior  to  thofe 
which  flrikethe  attention  in  failing  down  the  river. 

For  the  firft  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the  way  from 
Quebec,  the  views  are  in  particular  extremely  grand. 
The  immenfe  River  St.  Lawrence,  more  like  a lake 
confined  between  ranges  of  mountains  than  a river, 
appears  at  one  fide  rolling  under  your  feet,  and  as 
you  look  down  upon  it  from  the  top  of  the  lofty 
banks,  the  largefi:  merchant  veffols  fcarcely  feem 
bigger  than  fifiiing  boats ; on  the  other  fide,  fieep 
mountains,  fkirted  with  forefis,  prefent  themfcives 
to  the  view  at  a difiance,  whilft,  in  the  interme- 
diatejpace,  is  feen  a rich  country,  beautifully  di- 
verfified  with  whitened  cottages  and  glittering  fpires, 
with  groves  of  trees  and  cultivated  fields,  watered  by 
innumerable  little  ftreams  : groups  of  the  peafantry, 
bufied  as  we  pafied  alon'g  in  getting  in  the  liarvell, 
which  was  not  quite  over,  ditrufed  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulnefs  and  gaiety  over  the  feene,  and  heightened  all 
its  charms. 

The  female  French  peafants  are  in  general,  whilfi; 
young,  very  pretty,  and  the  neat  fimplicity  of  their 
drefs  in  fummer,  which  confifts  mofily  of  a blue  or 
fcarlet  bodice  without  fieeves,  a petticoat  of  a diifercnt 
colour,  and  a ilraw  hat,  makes  them  appear  ex- 
tremely interefting  ; like  the  Indians,  however,  they 
lofe  their  beauty  very  prematurely,  and  it  is  to  be 
attributed  much  to  the  fiirne  caufe,  namely,  their  la- 
borious life,  and  being  fo  much  expofed  to  the  air. 
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the  indolent  men  fufFering  them  to  take  a very  adllve 
part  in  the  management  of  the  farms. 

The  ftyle  of  farming  amongft  the  generality  of  the 
French  Canadians  has  hitherto  been  very  flovenly  ; 
manure  has  been  but  rarely  ufed  ; the  earth  juft 
lightly  turned  up  with  a ploughj  and  without  any 
other  preparation  the  grain  fown;  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  fields  alfo  have  been  left  without  any 
fences  whatfoever,  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  cattle. 
The  people  are  beginning  now,  however,  to  be  more 
induftrious,  and  better  fanners,  owing  to  the  in- 
creafed  demand  for  grain  for  exportation,  and  to  the 
advice  and  encouragement  given  to  them  by  the 
Englifh  merchants  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  who 
fend  agents  through  the  country  to  the  farmers  to 
buy  up  all  the  corn  they  can  fpare.  The  farmers  are 
bound  to  have  their  corn  ready  by  a certain  day  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  bateaux  are  then 
fent  by  the  merchants  to  receive  and  convey  it  to  the 
port  where  it  is  to  be  (hipped. 

All  the  fettlements  in  Lower  Canada  He  contiguous 
to  the  River  St.  Lawrence:  in  no  place  perhapg^ 
do  they  extend  farther  back  than  twelve  miles  from 
it,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  River  St.  Jean,  the 
River  dcs  Prairies,  and  fome  other  navigable  Itreams 
falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  is  owing  to  the 
difpofition  of  the  French  Canadians,  who,  like  the 
Germans,  are  fond  of  living  near  each  other  ; nay 
more,  as  long  as  the  farm  of  the  father  will  admit  of 
a divifion,  a lhare  of  it  is  given  to  the  fons  when  they 
are  grown  up,  and  it  is  only  when  the  farm  is  ex- 
ceedingly fmall,  or  the  family  numerous,  that  they 
ever  think  of  taking  up  a piece  of  frefh  land  from  the 
feignior.  In  this  refpedt  a wonderful  difference  ap- 
pears between  their  condudi  and  that  of  the  young 
people  of  the  United  States,  particularly  of  thofe  of 
New  England,  who,  as  foon  as  they  are  grown  up, 
immediately  emigrate,  and  bury  thernfelvcs  in  the 
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woods,  where,  -perhaps,  they  are  live  or  fix  hundred 
miles  diftant  from  every  relation  upon  earth  : yet  a 
fpirit  of  enterprize  is  not  wanting  among  the  Cana- 
dians ; they  eagerly  come  forward,  when  called  upon, 
to  traverfc  the  imrnenfe  lakes  in  the  weftern  regions; 
they  laugh  at  the  dreadful  ftorms  on  thofe  prodi- 
gious bodies  of  water ; they  work  with  indefatigable 
perfeverance  at  the  oar  and  the  pole  in  fternming  the 
rapid  currents  of  the  rivers  ; nor  do  they  complain, 
when,  on  thefe  expeditions,  they  happen  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  or  to  the  fe- 
verett  pangs  of  hunger.  The  fpirit  of  the  Canadian 
is  excited  by  vanity;  he  delights  in  talking  to  his 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  excurfions  he  has  made  to 
thofe  diftant  regions ; and  he  glories  in  the  perils 
which  he  has  encountered  : his  vanity  will  not  be 
gratified  by  chopping  down  trees  and  tilling  the 
earth;  he  deems  this  therefore  merely  a fecondary 
purfuit,  and  he  fets  about  it  with  reludlahce  : felf- 
intereft,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  that  roufes  the  citizen 
of  the  ftates  into  adlion,  and  accordingly  he  hadily 
emigrates  to  a diflant  part  of  the  country,  where  he 
thinks  land  is  in  the  moft  rifing  ftate,  and  where  he 
hopes  to  be  able  the  fooneft  to  gratify  a paflion  to 
which  he  would  readily  make  a facrifice  of  every  fo- 
cial  tie,  and  of  all  that  another  man  would  hold  dear. 
On  the  fecond  day  of  our  journey  from  Quebec  to 
Montreal  we  reached  Trois  Rivieres,  lying  nearly 
midway  between  the  two  places.  This  town  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  clofe  to  the 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  Maurice,  the  largcfi:  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  that  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the 
north -weft  fide  alone,  between  Quebec  and  Mont- 
real. This  river,  before  it  unites  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence, is  divided  into  three  ftreams  by  two  large 
iflands,  fo  that  to  a perfon  failing  paft  its  mouth  it 
appears  as  if  three  diftindt  rivers  difembogued-at  the 
one  fpot ; from,  hence  it  is  thgf  the  town  of  Trois  Ri- 
vieres receives  its  name. 
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The  St.  Maurice  is  not  navigable  for  large  vefTelS;, 
neither  is  it  for  floops  more  than  a few  miles  above 
its  mouth.  In  bateaux  and  canoes^  however,  it  may 
be  afeended  nearly  to  its  fource  ; from  whence,  if 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  accounts  of  the  Indians, 
the  diflance  is  not  very  great  to  the  head  of  navigable 
rivers  that  fall  into  Hudfon’s  Bay  ; at  a future  day,, 
therefore,  if  ever  the  dreary  and  inbofpitabte  wade 
through  which  it  paiies  (hall  put  on  a different  afpedf 
from  what  it  now  wears,  and  become  the  abode  of 
human  beings  indead  of  wild  beads,  the  St.  Mau- 
rice may  be  edeemed  a river  of  the  di*d  importance 
in  a commercial  point  of  view ; at  prefciit  there 
are  a few  fcattered  fcttlements  on  each  dde  of  it, 
from  its  mouth  as  far  as  the  iron  works,  which  are 
about  nine  miles  didant  from  Trois  Rivieres  ; beyond 
that  the  country  is  but  little  known,  except  to  In- 
dians. 

Trois  Rivieres  contains  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  three  hundred  houfes,  and  ranks  ^'tbe  third 
town,  in  point  ofdze,  in  the  provinces.  It  is  one  of 
the  olded  fcttlements  in  the  country,  and  its  founder,, 
it  is  faid,  calculated  upon  its  becoming,  in  a fhort 
time,  a city  of  great  extent.  It  has  hitherto,  how’- 
ever,  increafed  but  very  dowly  in  dze,  and  there 
is  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  it  will  increafe  more 
rapidly  in  future,  at  lead  until  the  country  border- 
ing upon  the  St.  Maurice  becomes  fettled,  a period 
that  may  be  very  didant.  The  bank  of  iron  ore  in 
the  neighbourhood,  by  the  manufacture  of  which  it 
was  expedled  that  the  town  wmuld  diddenly  become 
opulent,  is  now  nearly  exhauded  ; nor  do  we  dnd 
that  this  bank  has  ever  furnilbed  more  ore  than  wais 
fudicient  to  keep  one  dnall  forge ' and  ^one  fmrill 
foundry  employed  at  intervals.  The  fur  trade  alfo, 
from  which  fo  much  benedt  was  expected,  is  now 
almod  wholly  centered  at  Quebec  and  Montrea.l  ; it 
is  merely  the  dnall  quantity  of  furs  brought  down  the 
St.  Maurice,  and  fome  of  the  northern  rivers  that 
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lall  into  the  St,  Lawrence,  nearer  to  the  town  of 
Trois  Rivieres  than  to  Quebec  or  Montreal,  that  is 
thippecl  there.  Thcfe  furs  are  laden  on  board  the 
Montreal  ihips,  which  flop  oppofite  to  the  town  as 
they  go  down  the  river. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Trois  Rivieres  has 
been  reprefented  by  fome  French  travellers  as  won- 
derfully fertile,  and  as  one  of  the  naoft  agreeable  parts 
of  Canada  ; but  it  is  totally  the  reverfe.  It  is  a level 
barren  tradt,  and  fo  Tandy,  that  in  walking  along 
many  of  the  flreetsofthe  town,  and  the  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood,  you  fink  into  the  fand  at  every  ftep 
above  the  ankles.  The  fand  is  of  a whitifh  colour, 
and  very  loofe.  The  air  ahb  fwarms  with  imifqui- 
toes,  a certain  proof  of  the  low  damp  fituation  of  the 
place.  In  none  of  the  other  inhabited  parts  of  Ca- 
nada, except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^ Lake  St. 
Charles,  were  we  ever  annoyed  with  thefe  trouble- 
fome  infedls.  In  Quebec,  indeed,^  and  Montreal, 
they  are  fcarcely  ever  feen. 

The  ftrects  in  Trois  Rivieres  are  narrow,  and  the 
houfes  in  general  finall  and  indifferent ; many  of 
them  are  built  of  wood.  There  are  two  churches  in 
the  town,  the  one  an  Enghfn  epifcopalian,  the  other 
a large  Roman  catholic  parifli  church,  formerly  ferv- 
ed  by  the  Recollets,  or  Francifean  friars,  but  the 
order  is  now  extindl  in  Trois  Rivieres.  The  old  mo- 
naftery  of  the  order,  a large  hone  building,  at  pre- 
fen  t lies  quite  deferted  ; and  many  of  the  houfes  in 
the  neighbourhood  being  alfo  uninhabited,  that  part 
of  the  town  wherein  it  is  fituated  has  a very  dull 
gloomy  afpecT.  The  college  or  irionaftery  of  the 
Jefuits,  alfo  a large  old  building  of  done  in  the  fame 
neighbourhood,  has  been  converted  into  a gaol. 

The  only  religious  order  at  prefent  exifting  in  the 
town  is  that  of  St.  Urfule,  the  fifterhood  of  which  is 
as  numerous  as  the  convent  will  well  permit.  It  was 
founded  by  'M.  de  St.  Vallier,  bifhop  of  Quebec,  in 
the  year  ibj?'  R is  a fpacious  building  fitugted  near 
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that  formerly  belonging  to  the  Recollets  ; and  an- 
nexed to  it,  under  the  fame  roof,  there  is  an  hofpital 
attended  by  the  nuns.  We  were  introduced  to  the 
chaplain  of' the  order,  a poor  French  emigrant  cure, 
an  interefting  and  apparently  a mod  amiable  man, 
and  under  his  guidance  we  received  permiffion  to 
vifit  the  convent. 

The  firft  part  we  entered  was  the  chapel,  the  doors 
of  which  open  to  the  Itreet  under  a porch.  It  is  very- 
lofty,  but  the  area  of  it  is  fmall.  The  altar,  which  is 
grand,  and  richly  ornamented,  (lands  nearly  oppofite 
to  the  entrance,  and  on  each  dde  of  it  is  a lattice, 
the  one  communicating  with  an  apartment  allotted 
tor  lick  nuns,  the  other  with  the  cceur  of  the  chapel. 
On  ringing  a fmall  bell,  a curtain  at  the  inlide  of  this 
laft  lattice  was  withdrawn,  and  an  apartment  difeo- 
vered,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  chapel,  furrounded 
with  pews,  and  furnilhed  with  an  altar,  at  the  foot  of 
which  fat  two  of  the  fiftcrhood,  with  books  in  their 
hands,  at  their  meditations.  The  fair  Urfuline,  who 
came  to  the  lattice,  feemed  to  be  one  of  thofe  unfor- 
tunate females  that  had  at  lad  begun  to  feel  all  the 
horrors  of  confinement,  and  to  lament  the  ralhnefs  of 
that  vow  which  had  fecincled  her  for  ever  from  the 
"world,  and  from  the  participation  of  thofe  innocent 
pieafures,  which,  for  the  bed  and  wifed  of  purpofes, 
the  beneficent  Ruler  of  the  imiverfe  meant  that  his 
creatures  fhould  enjoy.  As  die  withdrew  the  curtain, 
Ihe  cad  a momentary  glance  through  the  grating, 
that  imparted  more  than  could  be  exprelled  by  the 
mod  eloquent  words  ; then  retiring  in  dlence,  feated 
bcrfelf  on  a bench  in  a didant  part  of  the  coeur. 
The  melancholy  and  forrow  pourtrayed  in  the  features 
of  her  lovely  countenance  intereded  the  heart  in  her 
behalf,  and  it  was  impoffible  to  behold  her  without 
partaking  of  that  dejeedion  which  hung  over  her  foul, 
and  without  deprecating  at  the  fame  time  the  cruelty 
of  the  cudom  which  allows,  and  the  midaken  zeal  of 
a religion  that  encourages,  an  artlefs  and  inexperi- 
enced 
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diced  young  creature  to  renounce  a worlds  of  which 
fhe  was  defined,  perhaps,  to  be  a happy  and  ufeful 
member,  for  an  unprofitable  life  of  folitude,  and  un- 
remitted penance  for  fins  never  committed  1 

The  hofpital,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  chapel^,, 
confifis  of  two  large  apartments,  wherein  are  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  beds.  The  apartments  are  airy, 
and  the  beds  neat  and  well  appointed.  Each  bed  is 
dedicated  to  a particular  faint,  and  over  the  foot  of 
it  is  an  invocation  to  the  tutelary  faint,  in  large  eha.- 
radlers,  as,  St.  Jaques  priez  pour  moi.”  St.  Jean 
priez  pour  moi,”  &c.  The  patients  are  attended  by 
a certain  nnmber  of  the  fifierhood  appointed  for  that 
piirpofe.  An  old  prieft,  who  appeared  to  be  near  his 
death,  was  the  only  perfon  in  the  hofpital  when  we 
pafied  through  it^  he  was  feated  in  an  eafy  chair  by 
the  bed-fide^  and  furrounded  by  a number  of  the 
fibers,  who  paid  him  the  moil  ailiduo.us  attention. 

The  drefs  of  the  Urfulines  confifis  of  a black  fiufF 
gown  ; a handkerchief  of  white  linen  tied  by  a run- 
ning firing  clofe  round  the  throat,  and  hanging  dowu 
over  the  breaft  and  fiboitlderS,  being  rounded  at  the 
corners;  a head-piece  of  white  linen,  whieh  covers 
half  the  forehead,  the  temples,  and  ears,  and -is  faficned 
to  the  handkerchief ; a black  gauze  veil,  which  con- 
ceals half  the  face  only  when  down,  and  flows  loofely 
over  the  fbouiders  ; and  a large  plain  filver  crofs  fuf- 
pended  from  the  breafi.  The  drefs  is  very  unbcr 
coming,  the  hair  being  totally  concealed,  and  the 
ihape  of  the  faee  eompletely  difguifed  by  the  clofe 
white  head -piece. 

From  the  hofpital  we  were  condiidled  through 
a long  paflage  to  an  agreeable  light  parlour,  the 
windows  of  which  opened  into  the  gardens  of  the 
convent.'  This  was  the  apartment  of  the  Supe- 
rieure,”  who  foon  made  her  appearance,  accompanied 
by  a n amber  of  the  lay  flflers.  The  converfation  of 
the  old  lady  and  her  protegees  was  lively  and  agree- 
able a thoufand  queftions  were  aiked  us  refpedting 
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the  former  part  of  our  tour,  and  our  future  deft! na- 
tion ; and  they  feemed  by  no  means  difpleafed  at 
having  a few  ftrangers  of  a different  fex  from  their 
own  within  the  walls  of  the  convent.  Many  apo- 
logies were  made,  bccaufe  they  could  not  take  us 
through  the  interieure,”  as  there  was  an  ordinance 
againft  admitting  any  vifttors  into  it  without  leave 
from  the  bifhop  ; they  regretted  exceedingly  that  wc 
had  not  obtained  this  leave  before  we  left  Quebec. 
After  fome  time  was  fpent  in  converfation,  a great 
variety  of  fancy  works,  the  fabrication  of  the  ftfter- 
hood,  was  brought  down  for  our  infpedlion,  fome  of 
which  it  is  always  expedled  that  ftrangers  will  pur- 
chafe,  for  the  order  is  but  poor.  We  feledled  a few 
of  the  articles  w^hich  appeared  moft  curious,  and 
having  received  them  packed  up  in  the  neat  eft; 
uuinner  in  little  boxes  kept  for  the  purpofe,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  preterve  them  in  memory  of  the  ftiir  Urfu- 
lines,  that  handed  them  to  us,  we  bade  adieu  to  the 
fuperieure,  and  returned  to  our  lodgings. 

It  is  for  their  very  curious  bark  work  that  the  fifters 
of  this  convent  are  particularly  diftinguifhed.  The 
bark  of  the  birch  tree  is  what  they  ufe,  and  with  it 
they  make  pocket-books,  work-baftcets,  drefting- 
boxes,  he,  he.  which  they  em'broider  with  elk  hair 
dyed  of  the  moft  brilliant  colours.  They  alfo  make 
models  of  the  Indian  canoes,  and  various  warlike  im- 
plements ufed  by  the  Indians. 

Nearly  all  the  birch  bark  canoes  in  ufe  on  the  St, 
Tawrenoe  and  Utawa  Rivers,  and  on  the  nearer  lakes, 
are  mainifadlured  at  Three  Rivers,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, by  Indians,  The  birch  tree  is  found  in 
great  plenty  near  the  towm  ; but  it  is  from  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  country,  where  the  tree  attains 
a very  large  fize,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  bark  is 
procured  that  canoes  are  made  \vith.  The  bark  rc-^ 
fembles  in  fome  degree  that  of  the  co;k  tree,  but  it  is 
of  a clofer  grain,  and  alfo  much  more  pliable,  for  it 
adm.its  of  being  rolled  up  the  fame  as  a piece  of  cloth, 
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Tlic  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  country  always  carry 
large  rolls  of  it  in  their  canoes  when  they  go  on  a 
hunting  party,  for  the  piirpofe  of  making  temporary 
huts.  The  bark  is  fpread  on  fmall  poles  over  their 
heads,  and  fallened  with  firips  of  elm  hark,  which  is 
remarkably  tough,  to  flakes,  fo  as  to  form  walls  on 
the  tides. 

The  canoes  are  made  with  birch  bark,  as  follows  : 
The  ribs,  con  lifting  of  thick  tough  rods,  are  firft 
bound  together  ; then  the  birch  bark  is  fewed  on  in 
as  large  pieces  as.poffible,  and  a thick  coat  of  pitch  is 
laid  over  the  feams  between  the  different  pieces.  To 
prevent  the  bark  being  injured  by  the  cargo,  and  to 
make  the  canoe  ftrongcr,  its  infide  is  lined  with  two 
layers  of  thin  pieces  of  pine,  laid  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion to  each  other.  A canoe  made  in  thisYnanner  is 
fo  light  that  two  men  could  eaiily  carry  one  on  their 
Ihoulders  capable  of  containing  1ik  people. 

The  birch  canoes  made  at  Three  Rivers  are  put 
together  with  the  utmoft  neatnefs,  and  on  the  water 
they  appear  very  beautiful.  They  are  made  from  a 
fize  fuliicient  to  hold  one  man  only,  to  a lize  large 
enough  for  upwards  of  twenty.  It  is  wonderful  to 
Ice  with  what  velocity  a few  Ikilful  men 'with  paddles 
can  take  on  one  of  thefe  canoes  of  a fize  fuitable  to 
their  number.  In  a few  minutes  they  vvould  leave 
the  bed:  moulded  keel  boat,  condudled  by  a fimilar 
number  of  men  with  oars,  far  behind.  None  but  ex- 
perienced perfons  ought  ever  to  attempt  to  navigate 
birch  canoes,  for  they  are  fo  light  that  they  are  apt 
to  be  overfet  by  the  lea^I  improper  movement  of  the 
perfons  in  them. 

The  day  after  .that  on  which  we  quitted  Trois 
liivieres,  we  reached  Montreal  once  more.  The  vil- 
lages between  the  two  places  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  face  of  the  country  around  them  is  pleating, 
fo  that  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  conflantly  enter- 
tained as  he  pafies  on  ; but  there  is  nothing  in  this 
part  of  the  countrv  particularly  deferving  of  mention. 
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LETTER  XXIX, 

T//^  Party  make  the  ujual  Preparations  for  afc ending 
the  St.  Lawrence — Buffalo  Skins — How  ufed  by  Tra- 
vellers— Difficidty  of  proceeding  to  Lake  Ontario 
otherwife  than  by  Water — Rapids  above  Montreal — 
Village  of  La  Chine~King  s Stores  there — Indian 
Village  on  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  River — Similitude 
between  Trench  Canadians  and  Indians  in  Perfon  and 
Difpofition  of  Mind — Owing  to  this  the  Power  of  the 
French  over  the  Indians — Summary  View  of  the  In- 
dians in  Lozver  Canada— The  Party  embark  in  a Ba- 
teau at  La  Chine — Mode  of  conduBing  Bateaux 
againft  a Jirong  Current — Great  Exertion  requifite — 
Canadians  addicted  to  fmoking — How  they  meafure 
Diflances — Hefeription  of  Lake  St.  Louis — Clouds  of 
InfeBs  over  Reed  Banks — Party  encamps  on  V Iff e 
Perot — Faffage  of  Rapids  called  Les  Caf cades — 
Their  tremendous  Appearance — D(fcripUo?i  of  the 
Village  of  the  Hill  of  Cedars — Rapids  du  Coteaii 
du  Lac — Wonderful  Rapidity  of  the  Current — Party 
encamps — Lake  St.  Francis — Point  au  Baudet— 
Id  Iffe  aux  Raiffns — Iffands  in  the  River  ffill  the 
Property  of  the  Indians-^Not  determined  yet  whether 
in  the  Britijh  Territory  or  that  of  the  States — Party 
encamps — Storm — Unplea fmt  Situation  of  the  Party 
— Relieved — Continue  the  Voy age— -Account  of  more 
Rapids — Canals  and  Jjocks  at  different  Places  on  the 
River  St.  Lawrence-- — Immenfe  Flights  of  Pigeons — 
Emigration  of  Squirrels  and  Bears — Ofwe gat  dice 
River  and  Fort  la  Galette  deferibed — Advuntageous 
Pofftion  of  the  latter— Current  above  this  gentle — 
Bateaux  failed  on  all  Night — Songs  of  (he  Canadians 
^ — Good  Ear  for  Muffc — Lake  of  a Thoufand  Iffes — 
Arrival  at  Kingffon  on  Lake  Ontario — Obfervatlons 
on  the  Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence — The  St. 
Lawrence  compared  with  the  Mijfffippi—A  view  of 
the  different  Rivers  which  open  a Water  Communi- 
cation 
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cation  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic — 
Great  Superiority  of  the  St.  Lawrence  over  all  the 
reji — Of  the  Lake  Trade. 

Kingfton,  September. 

ON  arriving  at  Montreal,  our  firfl  concern  was  to 
provide  a large  travelling  tent,  and  fome  camp 
equipage,  buffalo  lldns,*  a flore  of  dried  provifions, 
kegs  of  brandy  and  wine,  &c.  &c.  and,  in  fhort,  to 
make  every  ufual  and  neceflary  preparation  for  pro- 
ceeding up  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  A few  days  af- 
terwards, we  took  our  paifage  for  Kingfton,  on  board 
a bateau,  which,  together  with  twelve  others,  the 
commifiary  was  fending  thither  for  the  purpofe  of 
bringing  down  to  Quebec  the  cannon  and  ordnance 
ftores  that  had  been  taken  from  the  different  military 
pofls  on  the  lakes,  preparatory  to  their  being  delivered 
up  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  except 
for  about  fifty  miles  or  thereabouts,  are  roads,  and 
alfo  fcattered  fettlernents,  at  no  great  difiance  from 
each  other,  the  whole  way  between  Montreal  and 
Kingfton,  which  is  fituated  at  the  eaftern  extremity 
of  Lake  Ontario  ; but  no  one  ever  thinks  of  going 
thither  by  land,  on  account  of  the  numberlefs  incon- 
veniencies  fuch  a journey  would  be  attended  with  ; 
indeed,  the  difficulty  of  getting  horfes  acrofs  the  many 
deep  and  rapid  rivers  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 

* In  the  weftern  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  and  throughout  Upper 
Canada,  where  it  is  cuftomary  for  travellers  to  carry  their  own 
bedding  with  them,  thefe  Ikins  are  very  generally  made  ufe  of  for 
the  purpofe  of  deeping  upon.  For  upwards  of  two  months  we 
fcarcely  ever  had  aiiy  other  bed  than  one  of  the  fkins  fpread  on 
the  floor  and  a blanket  to  each  perfon.  The  fkins  are  dreffed  by 
the  Indians  with  the  hair  on,  and  they  are  rendered  by  a certain 
procefs  as  pliable  as  cloth.  Wherrthe  buffalo  is  killed  in  the  be- 
ginnin^g  of  the  winter,  at  which  time  he  is  fence^  a^ainft  the  cold, 
the  hair  refembles  very  much  that  of  a black  bear ; it  is  then  long, 
ftraight,  and  of  a blackifli  colour  ; but  when  the  animal  is  killed 
in  thelhinmer,  the  hair  is  fhort  and  curly,  and  of  a light  brown 
colour,  owing  to  its  being  fcorched  by  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

would 
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would  in  itfelf  be  fufficient  to  deter  travellers  from 
proceeding  by  land  to  Kingfton,  fuppoiing  even  that 
there  were  none  other  to  encounter.  A water  con- 
veyance is  by  far  the  moft  eligible,  and  except  only 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  it  is  the  conveyance 
univerfally  made  ufe  of  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
that  is,  when  people  wHh  merely  to  follow  the  courfe 
of  the  rivers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  alone 
there  are  any  fettlernents. 

The  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence  are  fo  very  drong 
juft  above  Montreal,  that  the  bateaux  are  never  laden 
at  the  tovvn,  but  fuffered  to  proceed  empty  as  far  as 
the  village  of  La  Chine,  which  ftands  on  the  ifland 
of  Montreal,  about  nine  miles  higher  up.  The  goods 
arc  fent,  from  Montreal,  thither  in  carts. 

La  Chine  is  built  on  a fine  gravelly  beach,  at  the 
head  of  a little  bay  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  St. 
Louis,  which  is'a  broad  part  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
A fmart  current  fets  down  the  lake,  and  owing  to  it 
there  is  generally  a confiderable  curl  on  the  furface  of 
the  water,  even  clofe  to  the  fhore,  which,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  boats  and  canoes  upon  it  in  motion, 
gives  the  place  a very  lively  air.  The  fituation  of 
the  village  is  indeed  extremely  agreeable,  and  from 
fomc  of  the  ftorehoufes  there  are  moft  charming  views 
_of  the  lake,  and  of  the  country  at  the  oppofite  fide  of 
it.  There  are  very  extenftve  ftorehoufes  belonging 
to  the  King,  and  alfo  to  the  mei’chants  at  Montreal. 
In  the  former  the  prefents  for  the  Indians  are  depofited 
as  foon  as  they  arrive  from  England  ; and  prior  to 
their  being  fent  up  the  country  they  are  infpeefted  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  garrifon  of  Montreal 
and  a committee  of  merchants,  who  are  bound  to 
make  a faithful  report  to  government,  whether  the 
prefents  are  agreeable  to  the  contradf,  and  as  good  as 
cou}d  be  obtained  for  the  price  that  is  paid  for  them. 

In  fight  of  La  Chine,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  ftands  the  village  of  the  Cachenonaga  In- 
dians, whom  I have  already  had  occafton  to  mention. 
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The  village  contains  about  fifty  log  houfes  and  a Ro- 
man catholic  church,  built  in  the  Canadian  ftyle, 
and  ornamented  within  with  pidlures^  lamps,  See.  in 
Inch  a manner  as  to  attradl  the  eye  as  forcibly  as  pof- 
fible.  The  outward  fhew,  and  numerous  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  are  particularly  luited 
to  the  capacities  of  the  Indians,  and  as  but  very  little 
rcfiraint  is  impofed  upon  them  by  the  miffionaries, 
more  of  them  become  converts  to  that  religion  than 
to  any  other.  The  worfhip  of  the  Holy  Virgin  meets 
in  a very  peculiar  manner  with  the  approbation  of  the 
fquaws,  and  they  ling  her  praifes  with  the  moft  pro- 
found devotion. 

In  this  and  all  the  other  Indian  villages  fituated  in 
the  improved  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  a great  mixture 
of  the  blood  of  whites  with  that  of  the  aborigines  is 
obfcrvable  in  the  perfons  of  the  inhabitants;  there  are 
alfo  confidcrable  numbers  of  the  French  Canadians 
living  in  thefe  villages,  who  have  married  Indian 
wives,  and  have  been  adopted  into  the  different  na- 
tions with  w^hom  they  refide.  Many  of  the  French 
Canadians  bear  fuch  a clofe  refemblance  to  the  In- 
dians, owing  to  their  dark  complexions,  black  eyes, 
and  long  black  hair,  that  when  attired  in  the  fame 
habits  it  is  only  a perfon  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  features  of  the  Indians  that  could  diftinguifh  the 
one  race  of  men  from  the  other.  The  difpofitions  of 
the  two  people  alfo  accord  together  in  a very  driking 
manner ; both  are  averfe  to  a fettled  life,  and  to  re-  - 
gular  habits  of  induftry  ; both  are  fond  of  roving 
about,  and  procuring  fuftenance  by  hunting  rather 
than  by  cultivating  the  earth  ; nature  feems  to  have 
implanted  in  their  hearts  a reciprocal  affedfion  for 
each  other  ; they  affociatc  together,  and  live  on  the 
moft  amicable  terms  ; and  to  this  one  circum fiance 
more  than  to  any  other  caufe  is  to  be  attributed  that 
wonderful  afcendancy  which  the  French  were  ever 
known  to  have  over  the  Indians,  wTilft  they  had  pof- 
fefEon  of  Canada.  It  is  very  remarkable  indeed,  that 
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in  the  upper  country,  notwith  flan  ding  that  prefents 
to  fucb  a very  large  amount  are  diftributed  ainongft 
the  Indians  through  the  hands  of4he  Englifh  inhabi- 
tants, and  that  their  natural  rights  are  as  much  re- 
fpedled  by  them  as  they  poffi,bIy  can  be,  yet  an  In- 
dian, even  at  this  day,  will  always  go  to  the  houfe  of 
a poor  Freneh  farmer  in  preference  to  that  of  an 
Englifhman. 

The  numbers  of  the  Cachenonaga  nation-  in  the 
village  near  La  Chine,  are  eftimated  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  perfons.  The  other  Indian  villages,  in  tlie 
civilized  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  are,  one  of  the  Ca- 
nafadogas,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Utawas 
Kiver  ; one  of  the  Little  Algonquins,  near  Trois 
Rivieres  ; one  of  the  Aberachies,  near  Trois  Rivieres, 
at  the  oppofilc  fide  of  the  river  ; and  one  of  the  Hu- 
rons,  near  Quebec  ; but  none  of  thefe  villages  are  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Cachenonagas.  The  numbers  of 
the  Indians  in  the  lower  province  have  dirainifhed 
very  faft  of  late  years,  as  they  have  done  in  ev^ery 
other  part  of  the  continent  where  thofe  of  the  white 
inhabitants  have  increafed  ; in  the  whole  lower  pro- 
vince, at  prefent,  it  is  thought  that  there  are  not 
more  than  twelve  hundred  of  them.  Many  of  thefe 
Indians  are  continually  loitering  about  the  large 
towns,  in  expectation  of  getting  fpirits  or  bread,  which 
they  are  extremely  fond  of,  from  the  inhabitants.  No 
lefsthan  two  hundred,  that  bad  come  a -great  diftance 
in  canoes.,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, were  encag^pe-don  Point  Levi  when  we  vifited 
•Quebec.  Thefe  Indians,  fqualid  and  filthy  in  the 
extreme,  and  going  about  the  llreets  every  day  in 
large  parties,  begging,  prefented  a mod  melancholy 
picture  of  human  nature;  and  indeed,  if  a traveller 
never  faw  any  of  the  North  American  Indians,  btrt 
the  mod  decent  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
<]uenting  the  large  towns  of  Lower  Canada,  be  wotdd 
not  be  led  to  entertain  an  opinion  greatly  in  iheir 
favour*  The  farther  you  afeend  up  the  country,  and 
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confcqucntly  the  nearer  you  fee  the  Indians  to  what 
they  were  in  their  original  flate,  before  their  manners 
were  corrupted  by  intercourfe  with  the  whites,  the 
more  do  you  find  in  their  eharadter  and  condudl  de- 
Icrvlng  of  admiration. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  Aiiguft  that  we  reached  Ls 
Chine;  the  next  day  the  “ brigade,”  as  It  was  called, 
of  bateaux  was  ready,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  fet  out 
on  our  voyage.  Three  men  are  found  fufficient  to 
condudl  an  empty  bateau  of  about  two  tons  burthen 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  if  the  bateau  be  laden  more 
are  generally  allowed.  They  afeend  the  dream  by 
means  of  poles,  oars,  and  fails.  Where  the  current 
is  very  firong,  they  make  ufe  of  the  former,  keeping 
as  clofe  as  poffible  to  the  fhore,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
current,  and  to  have  the  advantage  of  Ihallow  water 
to  pole  in.  The  men  fet  their  poles  altogether  at  the 
fame  moment,  and  all  work  at  the  fame  fide  of  the 
bateau  ; the  deerfman,  however,  fhifts  his  pole  occa- 
donally  from  dde  to  dde,  in  order  to  keep  the  vedel 
in  an  even  diredllon.  The  poles  commonly  ufed  are 
about  eight  feet  in  length,  extremely  light,  and 
headed  with  iron.  On  coming  to  a deep  bay  or  inlet, 
the  men  abandon  the  poles,  take  to  their  oars,  and 
drike  if  poffible  diredlly  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  bay  ; 
but  in  many  places  the  current  proves  fo  drong  that 
it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  dem  it  by  means  of 
oars,  and  they  are  obliged  to  pole  entirely  round  the 
bays.  Whenever  the  wind  is  favourable  they  fet 
their  fail  : but  it  is  only  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
river,  beyond  the  rapids,  or  on  the  lakes  or  broad 
parts  of  it,  where  the  current  is  not  fwift,  that  the 
fail  by  itfelf  is  fufficient  to  impel  them  forward. 

The  exertion  it  requires  to  counteradl  the  force  of 
the  dream  by  means  of  poles  and  oars  is  fo  great,  that 
the  men  are  obliged  to  ftop  very  frequently  to  take 
breath.  The  places  at  which  they  fop  are  regularlv 
afeertained  ; fome  of  them,  where  the  current  is  verV 
rapid,  are  not  more  than  half  a miJe  diftant  one  frorn 
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the  other  ; others  one  or  two,  but  none  of  them  more 
than  four  miles  apart.  Each  of  thefe  places  the  boat- 
men, who  are  almoft  all  French  Canadians,  denomi- 
nate “ une  pipe,”  becaufe  they  are  allowed  to  flop 
at  it  and  fill  their  pipes.  A French  Canadian  is 
fcarcely  ever  without  a pipe  in  his  mouth,  whether 
working  at  the  oar  or  plough  ; whether  on  foot,  or  on 
horfeback  ; indeed,  fo  much  addidfed  are  the  people 
to  fmoking,  that  by  the  burning  of  the  tobacco  in 
their  pipes  they  commonly  afeertain  the  difiance  from 
one  place  to  another.  Such  a place,  they  fay,  is  three 
pipes  off,  that  is,  it  is  fo  far  off  that  you  may  fmoke 
three  pipes  full  of  tobacco  whilfi  you  go  thither.  A 
pipe,  in  the  mofl  general  acceptation  of  the  word, 
feemed  to  be  about  three  quarters  of  an  Englifh  mile. 

Lake  St.  Louis,  commencing,  or  rather  terminat- 
ing, at  La  Chine,  for  that  village  ftands  at  the  lower 
end  of  it,  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length  and  four  in 
breadth.  At  its  uppermoft  extremity  it  receives  a 
large  branch  of  the  Utawas  River,  and  alfo  the  fouth- 
weft  branch  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  which  by 
fome  geographers  is  called  the  River  Cadaraqui,  and 
by  others  the  River  Iroquois ; but  in  the  country, 
generally  fpeaking,  the  whole  of  that  river,  running 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence, 
goes  fimply  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Lake  St.  Louis  the  water  is 
very  fliallow,  owing  to  the  banks  of  mud  and  fand 
wafhed  up  by  the  two  rivers.  Thefe  very  extend ve 
banks,  are  entirely  covered  with  reeds,  fo  that  when 
a veflel  fails  over  them  the  appears  at  a little  didance 
to  be  abfolutely  failing  over  dry  land.  As  we  paffed 
along  this  part  of  the  lake  we  were  enveloped  with 
clouds  of  little  irifecfs,  different  from  any  I everfaw 
before  or  afterwards  in  the  country  ; but  they  are 
common,  it  is  faid,  on  various  pai'ts  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence.  Their  fize  was  fomewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  gnat ; their  colour  a pure  white  ; and  fo 
delicately  w^ere  they  formed, that  by  the  flighted  touch 
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they  were  deilroyed  and  reduced  to  powder.  They 
were  particularly  attradled  by  any  white  object:,  and 
having  once  alighted  were  not  to  be  driven  away  but 
by  force.  The  leaves  of  a book,  which  I happened  to 
have  in  my  hand,  were  in  a few  feconds  fo  thickly  co- 
vered by  them  that  it  was  impoffible  to  difcern  a fingle 
letter,  and  no  fooner  was  one  fwarm  of  them  bruflicd 
off  than  a frefli  one  immediately  alighted.  Thefe 
infedls  have  very  broad  wings  in  proportion  to  their 
fize,  and  fly  heavily,  fo  that  it  is  only  when  the  air 
is  remarkably  calm  that  they  can  venture  to  make 
their  appearance. 

About  funfet  on  this,  the  firfl  evening  of  our  voy- 
age, we  reached  the  ifland  of  Perot,  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Utawas  River.  This  ifland  is  about 
fourteen  miles  in  circumference  ; its  foil  is  fertile,  and 
it  is  well  cultivated.  There  are  two  Oonfiderable  vil- 
lages near  its  center,  but  tow^ards  Point  St.  Claire,  at 
its  lower  extremity,  the  fettlements  are  but  very  few. 
We  landed  at  the  point,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  a 
meadow  w'hich  flood  bordering  upon  the  water.  Here 
the  bateaux  were  drawn  up,  and  having  been  proper!  v 
fecured,  the  different  crews,  amounting  in  all  to  up* 
wards  of  fifty  men,  divided  themfelves  into  fmall  par- 
ties, and  kindled  fires  along  the  ihore,  in  order  to 
cook  their  provifions  for  the  fucceediiig  day,  and  to 
keep  themfelves  warm  during  the  night.  Thefe  men, 
who  are  engaged  in  condu6ling  bateaux  in  Canada, 
are,  as  I have^  before  obferved,  a very  hardy  race  : 
when  the  weather  is  fair,  they  fleep  on  the  grafs  at 
night,  without  any  other  covering  than  a fliort  blanket, 
fcarcely  reaching  down  to  their  knees  ; during  wet 
weather  a fail  or  a blanket  to  the  weather  fide,  fpread 
on  poles  fluck  into  the  ground  in  an  inclined  direc- 
tion, is  all  the  flielter  they  deem  ncceiiary.  On  fat- 
ting out  each  man  is  furnifhed  with  a certain  allow- 
ance of  faltcd  pork,  bifeuit,  peafe,  and  brandy  ; the. 
peafe  and  bifeuit  they  boil  with  f^me  of  the  pork  into 
porridge,  and  a large  vefl’el  full  of  it,  is  generally 
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kept  at  the  head  of  the  bateau,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
crew  when  they  flop  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  This 
porridge,  or  elfecold  fat  falted  pork,  with  cucumbers, 
conftitutes  the  principal  part  of  their  food.  The  cu- 
cumber is  a fruit  that  the  lower  claffes  of  the  French 
Canadians  are  extremely  fond  of ; they  ufe  it,  how- 
ever, in  a very  indifferent  ftate,  as  they  never  pull  it 
until  it  has  attained  a large  fize,  and  is  become  yel- 
low and  feedy.  Cucumbers  thus  mellow,  chopped 
into  fmall  pieces  without  being  peeled,  and  afterwards 
mixed  with  four  cream,,  is  one  of  their  favourite 
di  flies. 

At  day  break  on  the  fecond  morning  of  our  voy- 
age, we  quitted  the  ifland  of  Perot,  and  crofled  the 
Utawas  River,  in  order  to  gain  the  mouth  of  the 
fouth-wefl  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  A tremen- 
dous feene  is  here  prefented  to  the  view  ; each  river 
comes  rufliing  down  into  the  lake,  over  immenfe 
rocks,  with  an  impetuofity  which,  feemingly,  nothing 
can  refifl.  The  waves  are  as  high  as  what  are  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  Britifh  Channel  during  a fmart 
breeze,  and  the  breakers  fo  numerous  and  dangerous, 
that  one  would  imagine  a bateau  could  not  poflibly 
live  in  the  midfl  of  them  : and  indeed,  unlefs  it  were 
navigated  by  men  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
place,  and  very  expert  at  the  fame  time,  there  would 
be  evident  danger  of  its  being  filled  with  water. 
Several  times,  as  we  pafled  through  the  breakers,  the 
water  daflied  over  the  fides  of  our  bateau.  Tremen- 
dous and  dangerous,  however,  as  the  rapids  are  at 
this  fpot,  they  are  much  lefs  fo  than  fome  of  thofe 
met  with  higher  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

The  water  of  the  Utawas  River  is  remarkably  clear, 
and  of  a bright  greenifh  colour;  that  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  contrary,  is  muddy,  owing  to  its 
paffing  over  deep  beds  of  marl  for  fome  miles  before 
it  enters  into  Lake  St.  Louis.  For  a confiderable 
way  down  the  lake  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers  may 
be  plainly  diftinguiflied  from  each  other. 
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The  Rapids  immediately. at  the  mouth  of  the  fouth- 
W'cfl  branch  of  the  8t.  Lawrence  are  called  Les 
Cafcades,”  or,  Le  Saut  de  Trou.”  In  laden  bateaux 
it  is  tio  arduous  tafk  to  fhoot  down  them,  but  it  is 
impollible  to  mount  againfl  the  dream*  even  in  fuch 
as  are  empty.  In  order  to  avoid  the  laborious  talk 
therefore  of  carrying  them  along  the  Qiore  pad  the 
rapids,  as  iifed  formerly  to  be  done,  a canal  with  a 
double  lock  has  been  made  here  at  a great  expence. 
This  canal  extends  but  a very  little  way,  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  perhaps.  Beyond  this  there  is  a fuc-  , 
ceflion  of  other  rapids,  the  drd  of  which,  called 

Le  Saut  de  Buidbn,”  on  account  of  the  clofe'nefs 
of  the  woods  along  the  fliores  on  each  dde,  is  fo 
drong,  that  in  order  .to  P^^fs  it,  it  is  neceflary  to 
lighten  the  bateaux  very  condderably.  If  the  cargoes 
are  large,  they  are  wholly  taken  out  at  once,  and 
fent  forward  in  carts  to  the  didance  of  a mile  and  a 
half,  pad  all  the  rapids.  The  men  are  always  obliged 
here  to  get  out  of  the  bateaux,  and  haul  them  along 
with  ropes,  it  being  wholl}?'  impracdicable  to  counter^ 
acd  the  force  of  the  current  by  means  of  poles  alone. 

The  padage  of  thefe  rapids  is  fo  very  tedious,  that 
we  here  quitted  the  bateau,  took  our  guns  in  hand, 
and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Le  Coteau  des  Cedres,’* 
the  Hill  of  Cedars,  about  nine  miles  higher  up  the 
river.  In  going  thither  you  foon  lofe  fight  of  the  , 
few  draggling  houfes  at  the  cafcades,  and  enter  the 
recelfes  of  a remarkably  thick  wood,  whole  folemn, 
gloom,  together  with  the  loud  roaring  of  the  waters 
at  a didance,  and  the  wild  appearance  of  every  ob- 
ject around  you,  infpire  the  mind  with  a fort  of 
pleadng  horror.  As  you  approach^  Le  Coteau  des 
Cedres,”  the  country  afdimes  a.  fofter  afpedt ; culti- 
vated fields  and  neat  cottages  once  more  appear  in 
view,  and  the  river,  in  dead  of  being  agitated  by  tre- 
mendous rapids,  is  here  feen  gliding  on  with  an  even 
xurrent  between  its  lofty  banks. 

The  village  of  the  Hill  of  Cedars  contains  about 
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thirty  houfes,  amongft  which  we  were  agreeably  fur- 
prifed  to  find  a remarkably  neat  and  excellent  tavern, 
kept  by  an  Englifh  woman.  We  remained  here 
until  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  again  fet  off 
on  foot,  partly  for  the  pleafure  of  beholding,  from 
the  top  of  the  deep  banks,  the  many  noble  and  beau- 
tiful profpedls  laid  open  before  us,  and  partly  for  the 
pleafure  of  flopping  occafionally  to  chat  with  the 
lively  French  girls,  that,  during  this  delicious  feafon 
of  the  year,  fat  fpinning  in  groups  at  the  doors  of 
the  cottages.  About  hve- o’clock  the  bateaux  over- 
took us  ; but  after  proceeding  in  them  for  about  two 
miles,  we  again  landed  to  efcape  the  tedious  procefs 
of  afeending  frefh  rapids.  Thefe  are  called  the  ra- 
pids du  Coteau  du  Lac  St.  Francois  they  are  fe- 
veral  miles  in  length,  and  though  not  the  mod  dan- 
gerous, are  yet  the  mod  tremendous  to  appearance  of 
any  in  the  whole  river,  the  white  breakers  being  dil- 
tinclly  vidble  at  the  didance  of  four  miles ; fome 
travellers  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  reprefent  them  as 
even  more  terrible  to  the  beholder  than  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  but  this  is  a very  exaggerated  account. 
Boats  are  here  carried  down  with  the  dream  at  the 
rate  of  fourteen  or  dfteen  miles  an  hour,  according 
to  the  bed  information  I could  procure  on  the  fub- 
je61,  though  the  Canadian  boatmen  and  others  de- 
clare that  they  are  carried  down  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  in  the  hour«  At  fome  of  the  rapids,  higher  up 
the  river,  the  current  is  condderably  fwiftcr  than  at 
this  place. 

In  defeending  thefe  rapids  they  pafs  through  the 
breakers  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  but  in  going  up 
they  keep  clofe  in  to  the  fhore,  on  the  north-wed 
dde,  and  being  here  fheltered  by  a numerous  cluder 
of  idands,  which  break  the  force  of  the  current,  and 
having  the  benefit  of  a fhort  canal  and  locks,  they 
get  pad  the  rapids  with  lefs  difficulty  even  than  they 
pafs  the  cafeades.  One  of  the  idands  here,  farther 
removed  from  the  fhore  than  the  red,  is  called  Prifo- 
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ners  Ifland,  having  been  allotted  for  the  relidence  of 
fome  of  the  American  prifoners  during  the  latl  war. 
There  were  fome  buildings  on  the  iiland  at  that  time, 
but  it  has  been  quite  deferted  lince,  on  account  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  getting  to  it  through  the  ftrong 
rapids.  During  the  vvai*;,  an  officer,  who  had  com- 
pelled fome  of  the  Canadians,  notwithftanding  their 
remondrances,  to  make  an  attempt  to  reach  the  ifland 
at  an  improper  feafon,  periffied,  with  a great  number 
of  men,  in  going  thither.  Of  the  whole  party  one. 
alone  efcaped  with  his  life.  The  St.  Lawrence  is 
here  about  two  miles  wide. 

This  evening,  the  fecemd  of  our  voyage,  the  bateaux 
were  drawn  up  for  the  night  at  the  bottom  of  Le 

Coteau  du  Lac,”  the  Hill  of  the  Lake,  and  .we 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  margin  of  a wood,  at  a little 
diftance  from  the  river.  The  next  morning  we  pro- 
ceeded again  on  foot  for  about  two  miles,  when  we 
came  to  a tavern,  where  we  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
bateaux.  The  people  of  this  houfe  were  Engliffi. 
From  hence  upwards  there  are  but  few  French  to  be 
met  withi 

We  were  detained  here  nearly  half  the  day  in  en- 
deavouring to  procure  a freffi  man,  one  of  the  con- 
dudlor’s  crew  having  been  feized  with  an  intermittent 
fever.  At  lad  a man  from  a neighbouring  fettlerhent 
made  his  appearance,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  voy- 
-age.  We  now  entered  Lake  St.  Franqois,  which  is 
about  twenty-dve  miles  in  lengthy  and  five  in  breadth  ; 
but  the  wind  being  unfavourable,  we  were  prevented 
from  proceeding  farther  upon  it  than  Point  au  Baudet, 
at  which  place  the  boundary  line  commences,  that 
feparates  the  upper  from  the  lower  province.  When 
the  wind  comes  from  the  fouth-wed,  the  immenfe 
body  of  water  in  the  lake  is  impelled  diredfly  towards 
this  point,  and  a furge  breaks  in  upon  the  beach,  as 
tremendous  as  is  fecn  on  the  fea-fhore.  There  was 
one  folitary  houfe  here,  which  proved  to  be  a tavern, 
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and  afforded  us  a well-dreft  fupper  of  venifon,  and 
decent  accommodation  for  the  night. 

The  next  day  the  wind  was  not  more  favourable  ; 

« but  as  it  was  confiderably  abated,  we  were  enabled  to 
profecute  our  voyage,  coafting  along  the  fhores  of 
the  lake.  This  was  a moft  laborious  and  tedious 
bulinefs,  on  account  of  the  numerous  bays  and  in- 
lets, which  the  wind  w'as  not  fufficiently  abated  to 
fuffer  us  to  crofs  at  their  mouths  : notwithftanding 
all  the  difficulties,  however,  we  had  to  contend  with, 
we  advanced  nearly  twenty-five  miles  in  the  courfe 
of  the  day.  ^ 

At  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Francois,  we  landed  on  a 
fmall  ifland,  called  Ifle  aux  Raifins,”  on  account 
of  the  number  of  wild  vines  growing  upon  it.  The 
bateaux  men  gathered  great  quantitjes  of  the  grapes, 
wherewith  the  trees  were  loaded,  and  alfoan  abundance 
of  plumbs,  which  they  devoured  with  great  avidity. 
Neither  of  the  fruits,  however,  were  very  tempting 
toperfons  whofe  palates  had  been  accufiomed  to  the 
tafie  of  garden  fruits.  The  grapes  were,  four,  and 
not  larger  than  peas  ; and  as  for  the  plumbs,  though 
much  larger  in  fize,  yet  their  tafie  did  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  that  of  floes. 

Beyond  L’lfle  aux  Raifins,  in  the  narrow  part  of 
^ the  rwer,  there  are  feveral  other  iflands,  the  largefi  of 
which  called  L’lfie  St.  Regis,  is  near  ten  miles  in 
length.  All  thefe  iflands  ft  ill  continue  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Indians,  and  many  of  them,  being 
fituated  as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  which  here  divides  the  Britifh  ten*it6ry  from 
that  of  the  United  States,  it  yet  remains  to  be  de- 
termined of  what  territory  they  form  a part.  It  is 
finccrely  to  be  defired  that  this  matter  may  be  ad- 
jufied  amicably  in  due  time.  A ferious  altercation 
has  already  taken  place  about  an  ifland  fimilarly 
fituated  in  Detroit  River,  that  will  be  more  particu- 
larly mentioned  hereafter.  The  Indians  not  only  re- 
tain 
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tain  pofTeffion  of  tbefe  different  iflands,  but  likevvife 
of  the  whole  of  the  fouth-eaft  fhore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, fituated  within  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States  ; they  likewife  have  conliderable  drips  of  land 
on  the  oppolite  lliore,  within  the  Britifli  dominions, 
bordering  upon  the  river ; thefe  they  have  refeVved 
to  theinfclves  for  hunting.  The  Iroquois  Indians 
a village  upon  the  Ifle  of  St.  Regis,  and  another  alfb 
upon  the  main  land,  on  the  fouth-ead  fhore  ;'as  we 
paded  it,  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  put  off  in  canoes, 
and  exchanged  unripe  heads  of  Indian  corn  with 
the  men  for  bread;  they  alfo  brought  with  them 
fome  very  fine  wild  ducks  and  dfh,  which  they  dif- 
pofed  of  to  us  on  very  moderate  terms. 

On  the  fourth  night  of  our  voyage  we  encamped, 
as  ufual,  on  the  main  land  oppodte  the  idand  of  St., 
Regis ; and  the  excellent  viands--\ve  had  produced 
from  the  Indians  having  been  cooked,-  we  fat  down 
to  flipper  before  a large  dre,  materials  for  which  are 
never  wanting  in  this  woody  Country.  The  night 
was  uncommonly  ferene,  and  we  were  induced  to  re- 
main until  a late  hour  in  front  of  our  tent,  talking  of 
the  various  occurrences  in  the  courfe  of  the  day; 
but  we  had  fcarcely  retired  to  reft,  when  the  fky  be- 
came overcaft,  a dreadful  florm  arofe,  and  by  day- 
break the  next  morning  we  found  ourfelves,  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  us,  drenched  with  rain.  Our 
fituation  now  was  by  no  means  agreeable ; torrents 
dill  came  pouring  down  ; neither  our  tent  nor  the 
woods  afforded  us  any  fhelter,  and  the  wind  being  ^ 
very  ftrong,  and  as  adverfe  as  it  could  blow,  there 
was  no  profpe6f  of  our  being  enabled  fpCedily  to  get 
into  better  quarters.  In  this  date  we  had  remained 
for  a confiderable  time,  when  one  of  the  party,  who 
bad  been  rambling  about  in  order  to  difeover  what 
fort  of  a neighbourhood  we  were  in,  returned  with 

* The  heads  of  Indian  corn,  before  they  become  hard,  are 
ffceemed  a great  delicacy;  the  moft  approved  method  of  drediiig 

to  parboil,  and  afterwards  roaft  them. 
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the  pleafing  intelligence  that  there  was  a hbufe  at  na 
great  diftance^  and  that  the  owner  had  politely  in- 
vited us  to  it.  It  was  the  houfe  of  an  old  provincial 
officer^  who  had  received  a grant  of  land  in  this  part 
of  the  country  for  his  pad  fervices.  We  gladly  pro- 
ceeded to  it,  and  met  with  a mod  cordial  welcome 
from  the  captain  and  his  fair  daughters,  who  had 
provided  a plenteous  breakfaft,  and  fpared  no  pains 
to  make  their  habitation,  during  our  day,  as  pleadng 
to  us  as  poflible.  We  felt  great  fatisfa61:ion  at  the 
idea,  that  it  would  be  in  our  power  to  fpend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  with  thefe  worthy  and  hofpitable 
people  ; but,  alas,  we  had  all  formed  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  weather  *,  the  wind  fuddenly  veered 
about ; the  fun  broke  through  the  thick  clouds  ; the 
condudlor  gave  the  parting  order ; and  in  a few 
minutes  we  found  ourfelves  once  more  feated  in  Qur 
bateau. 

From  hence  upwards,  for  the  didance  of  forty 
miles,  the  current  of  the  river  is  extremely  drong, 
and  numberlefs  rapids  are  to  be  encountered,  which, 
.though  not  fo  tremendous  to  appearance  as  thofe  at 
the  Cafcades,  and  ‘‘  Le  Coteau  du  Lac,”  are  yet 
both  more  dangerous  and  more  difficult  to  pafs.  The 
great  danger,  however,  coiffids  in  going  down  them  ; 
it  arifes  from  the  ffiallownefs  of  the  water  and  the 
great  number  of  fharp  rocks,  in  the  midd  of  which 
the  veffiels  are  hurried  along  with  dich  impetuodty, 
that  if  they  unfortunately  get  into  a wrong  channel, 
nothing  can  fave  them  from  being  dafhed  to  pieces ; 
but  fo  intimately  are  the  people' u dial ly  employed  on 
this  river  acquainted  with  the  diderent  channels,  that 
an  accident  of  the  fort  is  fcarcely  ever  heard  of.  Lc 
Long  Sant,”  the  Long  Fall  or  Rapid,  dtuated  about 
thirty  miles  above  Lake  St.  Francis,  is  the  mod  dan- 
gerous of  any  one  in  the  river,  and  fo  difficult  a mat-: 
ter  is  it  to  pafs  it,  that  it  requires  no  lefs  than  fix  men 
on  fhore  to  haul  a tingle  bateau  againd  the  current. 
There  is  a third  canal  which  locks  at  this  place,  in  or- 
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dcr  to  avoid  a point,  which  it  would  be  wholly  im- 
pradticable  to  weather  in  the  ordinary  way.  Thefe 
different  canals  and  locks  have  been  made  at  the  ex- 
pence of  government,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  the 
tolls  paid  by  every  bateau  that  paffes  through  them 
are  placed  in  the  public  treafury.  At  thcle  rapids, 
and  at  fevei*al  of  the  others,  there  are  very  extenfive 
fiour  and  faw  mills. 

On  the  fifth  night  we  arrived  at  a fmall  farm  houfe, 
at  the  top  of  the  Long  Saut,”  wet  from  head  to 
foot,  in  confequence  of  our  having  bet^n  obliged  to 
walk  paft  the  rapids  through  woods  and  bufhes  fiill 
dripping  after  the  heavy  rains  that  had  fallen  in  the 
morning.  The  woods  in  this  neighbourhood  are  far 
more  majeftic  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence ; the  pines  in  particular  are  uncommonly  tall, 
and  feem  to  wave  their  tops  in  the  very  clouds.  In 
Canada,  pines  grow  on  the  richeft  foils  ; but  in  the 
United  States  they  grow  mofily  on  poor  ground  : a 
tradl  of  land  covered  folely  wdth  pines  is  there  gene- 
rally denominated  a pine  barren,”  on  account  of  its 
great  poverty. 

During  a confiderable  part  of  the  next  day,  we  alfo 
proceeded  on  foot,  in  order  to  efcape  the  tedious  paf- 
fage  up  the  Rapide  Plat,”  and  fome  of  the  other 
dangerous  rapids  in  this  part  of  the  river.  As  we 
paffed  along,  we  had  excellent  diverfion  in  fhooting 
pigeons,  feveral  large  flights  of  which  w^e  met  in  the 
wt3ods.  The  wild  pigeons  of  Canada  are  not  unlike 
the  common  Englifh  wood  pigeons,  except  that  they 
arc  of  a much  fmaller  flze  : their  flefh  is  very  well 
flavoured.  During  particular  years,  thefe  birds  come 
down  from  the  northern  regions  in  flights  that  it  is 
marvellous  to  tell  of  A gentleman  of  the  town  of 
NiagfH’a  affured  me,  that  once  as  he  was  embarking 
there  on  board  fhip  for  Toranto,  a flight  of  them  was 
obferved  comnng  from  that  quarter  ; that  as  he  failed 
over  Lake  Ontario  toToranto,  forty  miles  diflant  from 
Niagara,  pigeons  were  fecn  flying  over  head  the  whole 
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way  in  a contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  fhip 
proceeded  ; and  that  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  bis 
deftination,  the  birds  were  ftill  obferved  coming  down 
from  the  north  in  as  large  bodies  as  had  been  noticed 
at  any  one  time  during  the  whole  voyage;  fuppoling, 
therefore,  that  the  pigeons  moved  no  fafter  than  the 
veflel,  the  flight,  according  to  this  gentleman’s  ac- 
count, muft  at  leafi;  have  extended  eighty  miles. 
Many  perfons  may  think  this  ftory  furpaffing  belief ; 
for  my  own  part,  however,  I do  not  hefitate  to  give 
credit  to  it,  knowing,  as  I do,  the  refpedfability  of 
the  gentleman  who  related  it,  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  obfervation.  When  thefe  birds  appear  in  fuch 
great  numbers,  they  often  light  on  the  borders  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  farm 
houfes,  at  which  time  they  are  fo  unwary  that  a man 
with  a fhort  ftick  might  eafily  knock  them  down  by 
hundreds.  It  is  not  oftener  than  once  in  feven  or 
eight  years,  perhaps,  that  fuch  large  flocks  of  thefe 
birds  are  feen  in  the  country.  The  years  in  which 
they  appear  are  denominated  pigeon  years.” 
"There  are  alfo  bear  years”  and  fquirrel  years.” 
This  was  both  a bear  and  fquirrel  year.  The  former, 
like  the  pigeons,  came  down  from  the  northern  re- 
gions, and  were  moft  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  along  the  upper  parts 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  On  arriving  at  the  borders 
of  thefe  lakes,  or  of  the  river,  if  the  oppofitc  fhore 
was  in  fight,  they  generally  took  to  the  water,  and 
endeavoured  to  reach  it  by  fwimming.  Prodigious 
numbers  of  them  were  killed  in  croffing  the  St.  Law- 
rence by  the  Indians,  who  had  hunting  encampments, 
at  fliort  dtflances  from  each  other,  the  whole  way 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  the  ifland  of  St, 
Regis  to  Lake  Ontario,  One  bear,  of  a very  large 
fize,  boldly  entered  the  river  in  the  face  of  our  ba- 
teaux, and  was  killed  by  Come  of  our  men  whilft 
fwimming  from  the  main  land  to  one  of  the  iflands. 
In  the  woods  it  is  very  rare  that  bears  will  venture  to 
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attack  a man  ; but  fevcr'al  intlances  that  had  recently 
occurred  were  mentioned  to  us,  where  they  had  at- 
tacked a ijngle  man  in  a canoe  whilft  fwimming,  and 
fo  very  ftrong  are  they  in  the  water,  that  the  men 
thus  fet  upon,  being  unarmed,  efcape  narrowly  with 
their  lives. 

The  tquirrcls,  this  year,  contrary  to  the  bears,  mi- 
grated from  the  fouth,  from  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Like  the  bears,  they  took  to  the  water  on  ar* 
riving  at  it,  but  as  if  cenfeious  of  theirinability  to 
crofs  a very  wide  piece  of  water,  they  bent  their 
courfe  towards  Niagara  River,  above  the  fidls,  and  at 
its  narrowcfl  and  moft  tranquil  part  croiied  over  into 
the  Britifh  territory.  It  was  calculated,  that  upwards 
of  fifty  thoufand  of  them  crotled  the  river  in  the.  courfe 
of  two  or  three  days,  and  fuch  great  depredations  did 
they  commit  on  arriving  at  the  fettlements  on  the  oppo- 
lite  fide,  that  in  one  part  of  the  country  the  farmem 
deemed  themfelves  very  fortunate  where  they  got  in 
as  mueh  as  one  third  of  their  crops  of  corn.  Thcfe 
fquirrels  were  all  of  the  black  kind,  faid  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  continent  of  America  ; they  are  in  fliape 
limilar  to  the  common  grey  fquirrel,  and  weigh  from 
about  one  to  two  pounds  and  a half  each.  Some 
writers  have  atTerted,  that  thefe  animals  cannot  fwim, 
but  that  when  they  come  to  a river,  in  migrating, 
each  one  provides  itfelf  with  a piece  of  wood  or  bark, 
upon  which,  when  a favourable  wind  offers,  they  em- 
bark, fpread  their  bufhy  tails  to  catch  the  wind,  and 
are  thus  wafted  over  to  the  oppofite  fide.  Whether 
thefe  animals  do  or  do  not  crofs  in  this  manner  fome- 
times,  I cannot  take  upon  me  to  fay  ; but  I can  fafely 
affirm,  that  they  do  not  always  crofs  fo,  as  I have 
frequently  fhot  them  in  the  water  whilfl  fwimming  : 
no  animals  fwim  better,  and  when  purfued,  T have 
feen  them  eagerly  take  to  the  water.  Whilft  fwim- 
ming, tlieir  tail  is  ufeful  to  them  by  way  of  rudder, 
and  they  ufe  it  with  great  dexterity  ; owing  to  its 
being  fo  light  and  buffiy,  the  greater  part  of  it  floats 
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Upon  the  water^  and  thus  helps  to  fupport  the  animaL 
The  migration  of  any  of  thefe  animals  in  fuch  large 
numbers  is  faid  to  be  an  infallible  (ign  of  a fevere 
winter.* 

On  the  fixth  evening  of  our  voyage  we  Hopped 
nearly  oppofite  to  Point  aux  Iroquois,  fo  named  from 
a French  family  having  been  cruelly  maflaered  there 
by  the  Iroquois  Indians  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
colony.  The  ground  being  Hill  extremely  wet  here,, 
in  eonfequence  of  the  heavy  rain  of  the  preceding  day, 
we  did  not  much  relifh  the  thoughts  of  paffing  the 
night  in  our  tent ; yet  there  Teemed  to  be  no  alter- 
native, as  the  only  boufe  in  fight  was  crowded  witf^ 
people,  and  not  capable  of  affording  us  any  accom- 
modations. Luckily,  however,  as  we  were  fearching 
about  for  the  dried;  fpot  to  pitch  our  tent  upon,  one 
of  the  party  efpied  a barn  at  a little  diflance,  belong- 
ing to  the  man  of  tbe  adjoining  houfc,  of  whom  we 
procured  the  key  ; it  was  well  ftored  with  draw,  and 
having  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  mow,  we  laid  oiir^ 
felves  down  to  red,  and  dept  foundiy  there  till  awak- 
ened in  the  morning  by  the  crowing  of  fome  cocks, 
that  were  perched  on  the  beams  above  our  head. 

At  an  early  hour  we  purfiied  our  voyage,  and  before 
noon  we  paded  the  lad  rapid,  about  three  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Ofvvegatchee  River,  the  mod  condder- 
able  of  thofc  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  confids  of  three 
branches,  that  unite  together  about  fifteen  miles  above 
its  mouth,  the  mod  wedern  of  which  ifliies  from  a 
lake  twenty  niiles  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth. 
Another  of  the  branches  iffues  from  a final]  lake  or 
pond,  only  about  four  miles  didant  from  the  wedem 
branch  of  Hudfon’s  River,  that  flows  pad  New  York. 
Both  the  Hudfon  and  Ofwegatchee  are  faid  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  made  navigable  for  light  bateaux  as 

* In  the  prefent  inflance  it  certainly  was  fo,  for  the  enfuing 
winter  proved  to  be  the  fevered;  that  had  been  known  in  North 
America  for  feveral  years. 
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f:ir  as  this  fpot,  where  they  approach  within  fo  fhort  a 
ill  fiance  of  each  other,  except  only  at  a few  places,  fo 
that  the  portages  will  be  but  very  trifling.  This 
however  is  a mere  conjeffure,  for  Ofvvegatchee  River 
is  but  very  imperfe6lly  known,  the  country  it  pafles 
through  being  quite  uninhabited  ; but  fliould  it  be 
found,  at  a future  period,  that  thefe  rivers  are  indeed 
capable  of  being  rendered  navigable  fo  far  up  the 
country,  it  will  probably  be  through  this  channef 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  trade  that  there  may  happen 
to  be  between  New  York  and  the  eountry  bordering 
upon  Lake  Ontario  will  be  carried  on.  It  is  at  pre- 
fent  carried  on  between  that  city  and  the  lake  by 
means  of  Hudfon  River,  as  far  as  Albany,  and  from 
thence  by  means  of  the  Mohawks  River,  Wood 
Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and  Ofwego  River,  which  falls 
into  Lake  Ontario.  The  harbour  at  the  mouth  of 
Ofwego  River  is  very  bad  on  account  of  the  fand 
banks  ; none  but  flat  bottomed  veffels  can  approach 
with  fafety  nearer  to  it  than  two  miles  ; nor  is  .there 
any  good  harbour  on  the  foutb  flde  of  Lake  Ontario 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  large  rivers.  Sharp  built 
vetTels,  however,  of  a confiderable  flze,  can  approach 
with  fafety  to  the  mouth  of  Ofwegatchee  River.  The 
Seneca,  a Britifli  veflel  of  war  of  twenty-fix  guns,  ufed 
formerly  to  ply  conftantly  between  Fort  de  la  Galette, 
lituated  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  the  fort  at 
Niagara;  and  the  Britifli  fur  fhips  on  the  lakes  ufed 
alfo,  at  that  time,  to  difeharge  the  cargoes  there, 
brought  down  from  the  upper  country.  As  therefore 
the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwegatchee  is  fo  much 
better  than  that  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwego  River,  and 
as  they  are  nearly  an  equal  diflance  from  New  York, 
there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  if  the  river  navigation 
ihould  prove  equally  good,  the  trade  between  the 
lakes  and  New  York  will  be  for  the  moft  part,  if  not 
wholly,  carried  on  by  means  of  Ofwegatchee  rather 
than  Ofwego  River.  With  a fair  wind,  the  palTage 
from  Ofwegatchee  River  to  Niagara  is  accomplifhed 
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in  two  days  ; a voyage  only  one  day  longer  than  that 
from  Ofwego  to  Niagara  with  a fair  wind. 

Fort  de  la  Galette  was  eredled  by  the  French,  and 
though  not  built  till  long  after  Fort  Cataraguis  or 
Frontignac,  now  Kingfton,  yet  they  cltecmed  it  by 
far  the  rnod«  important  military  polFon  the  St.  Law- 
rence, in  the  upper  country,  as  it  was  impoffible  for 
any  boat  oi;  veltel  to  pafs  up  or  down  that  river  with- 
out being  obferved,  whereas  they  might  eafily  cfcape 
iinfeen  behind  the  many  iOands  oppofite  to  Kingfton. 
Since  the  clofe  of  the  American  war.  Fort  de  la  Galette 
has  been  difmantled,  as  it  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  : nor  would  any  advantage  have 
arifen  fi^oin  its  retention  ; for  it  was  never  of  any  im- 
portance to  us  but  as  a trading  poll:,  and  as  fuch 
Kingfton,  which  is  within  our  own  territory,  is  far 
more  eligibly  fttuated  in  every  point  of  view  ; it  has 
a more  fafe  arid  commodious  harbour,  and  the  fur 
fhips  coming  down  from  Niagara,  by  ftopping  there, 
are  faved  a voyage  of  ftxty  miles  up  and  down  the  St. 
Lawrdice,  which  was  oftentimes  found  to  be  more 
tedious  than  the  voyage  from  Niagara  to  Kingfton. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Galette,  on  the  Ofvve- 
gatchee  River,  there  is  village  of  the  Ofvvegatchee 
Indians,  whofe  numbers  areeftimated  at  one  hundred 
warriors. 

The  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Ofwe- 
gatchee  upwards,  is  much  more  gentle  than  in  any 
other  part  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario,  ex- 
cept only  where  the  river  is  confiderably  dilated,  as  at 
Lakes  St.  Louis  and  St.  Francois ; however,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  being  fo  gentle,  we  did  not  advance  more 
than  twenty-five  ix^iles  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  owing 
to  the  numerous  ftops  that  we  made,  more  from  mo- 
tives of  pleafure  than  neccftity.  The  evening  was 
uncommonly  fine,  and  towards  fun-fet  a brifk'  gale 
fpringing  up,  the  condudf  or  judged  it  advifable  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  to  continue  the  voyage  all  night, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  the  time  we  had  loft  during 
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the  clav.  We  accordingly  proceeded,  but  towards 
midnight  the  winxl  died  away  ; this  circura dance, 
however,  did  not  alter  the  determination  of  the  con- 
diidlor.  The  men  were  ordered  to  the  oars,  and  not- 
withftanding  that  they  had  laboured  hard  during  the 
preceding  day,  and  had  had  no  red,  yet  they  were 
kept  clofely  at  work  until  day-break,  except  for  one 
hour,  during  which  they  were  allowed  to  dop  to 
cook  their  provifions.  Where  there  is  a gentle  eur- 
rent,  as  in  this  part  of  the  river,  the  Canadians  will 
work  at  the  oar  for  many  hours  without  intermiffion  ; 
they  feemed  to  think  it  no  hardfhip  to  be  kept  em- 
ployed ill  this  indance  the  whole  night ; on  the  con- 
trary, they  plied  as  vigoroudy  as  if  they  had  but  jud 
let  out,  dnging  me  ‘;’ily  the  whole  time.  The  French 
Canadians  have  in  general  a good  ear  for  mode,  and 
dng  duets  with  tolerable,  accuracy.  They  have  one 
very  favourite  duet  amongd  them,  called  the  rowing 
duet,”  which  xis  they  dng  they  mark  time  to  with 
each  drokc  of  the  oar  ; indeed,  when  roNving  in 
fmooth  water,  they  mark  the  time  of  mod  of  the  airs 
they  dng  in  the  fame  manner. 

About  eight  o’clock  the  next,  and  eighth  morning 
of  our  voyage,  we  entered  the  'lad  lake  before  you 
come  to  that  of  Ontario,  called  the  Lake  of  a Thou- 
fand  Idands,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  them 
which  it  contains.  Many  of  thefe  idands  are  Icarcely^ 
larger  than  a bateau,  and  none  of  them,  except  fuch 
as  are  dtuated  at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of 
the  lake,  appeared  to  me  to  contain  more  than  dfteen 
Englidi  acres  each.  They  are  all  covered  with  wood, 
even  to  the  very  fmalled.  The  trees  on  thefe  lad  are 
dunted  in  their  growth,  but  the  larger  idands  pro-, 
ducc  as  dne  timber  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  main 
fliores  of  the  lake.  Many  of  thefe  idands  are  dtnated 
fo  clofely  together,  that  it  would  be  eafy  to  throw  a 
pebble  from  one  to  the  other,  notwithdanding  which 
circumdance,  the  paldigc  between  them  is  perfedtly 
fafe  and  commodious  for  bateaux,  and  between  fome 
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of  them  that  are  even  thus  dofe  to  each  other,  13 
v/ater  fufficient  for  a frigate.  The  water  is  uncom- 
in  only  clear,  as  it  is  in  every  part  of  the  river,  from 
Lake  St.  Francis  upwards  : between  that  lake  and  the 
Utawas  River  downwards  it  is  difcolonred,  as  I have 
before  obferved,  by  palling  over  beds  of  marl.  The 
Ihores  of  all  thefe  idands  under  our  notice  are  rocky  ; 
moll  of  them  rife  very  boldly,  and  fome  exhibit  per- 
pendicular malTes  of  rock  towards  the  water  upwards 
of  twenty  feet  high.  The  fcenery  prefented  to  view 
in  failing  between  thefe  idands  is  beautiful  in  the 
iiighed  degree.  Sometimes,  after  palling  through  a 
narrow  drait,  you  find  yourfelf  in  a baTon,  land  locked 
on  every  fide,  that  appears  to  have  no  communica- 
tion with  the  lake,  except  by  the  padage  through 
which  you  entered  ; you  are  looking  about,  perhaps, 
for  an  outlet  to  enable  you  to  proceed,  thinking  at 
lad  to  fee  forne  little  channel  which  will  juft  admit 
your  bateau,  when  on  a fudden  an  expanded  dieet  of 
water  opens  upon  you,  whofe  boundary  is  the  horizon 
alone*;  again  in  a few  minutes  you  find  yourfelf  land 
locked,  and  again  a fpacious  paldige  as  fuddenly  pre- 
fents  itfelf ; at  other  times,  when  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  thefe  bafons,  between  a cinder  of  idands,  a 
dozen  different  channels,  like  fo  many  noble  rivers, 
meet  the  eye,  perhaps  equally  unexpedledly,  and  on 
each  dde  the  idands  appear  regularly  retiring  tid 
they  dnk  from  the  fight  in  the  didance.  Every 
minute,  during  the  padage  of  this  lake,  the  profpedl 
varies.  Th^  numerous  Indian  hunting  encampments 
on  the  different  idands,  with  the  fmokc  of  their  fires 
rifing  up  between  the  trees,  added  condderably  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fcenery  as  we  paded  it.  The  Lake  of  a 
Thbufand  Idands  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and 
about  fix  in  breadth.  From  its  upper  end  to  King-- 
don,  at  which  place  wc  arrived  early  in  the  evening, 
the  didance  is  fifteen  miles. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  afeend  the  River  SL 
Lawrence,  from  Montreal  to  Kingdon,  is  commonly 

found 
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Ibund  to  be  about  feven  days.  If  the  wind  fbould  be 
lirong  and  very  favourable,  the  pafTage  may  be  per«> 
formed  in  a lefs  time  ; but  fliould  it,  on  the  contrary, 
be  adverfc,  and  blow  very  lirong,  the  paflage  will  be 
protraCied  fomewhat  longer  ; an  adverfe  or  favourable 
wind,  however,  feldom  makes  a difference  of  more 
than  three  days  in  the  length  of  the  paffage  upwards, 
as  in  each  cafe  it  is  neceflary  to  work  the  bateaux 
along  by  means  of  poles  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way.  The  paffage  downwards  is  performed  in  two  or 
three  days,  according  to  the  wind.  The  current  is  fo 
flrong,  that  a contrary  wind  feldom  lengthens  the 
paffage  in  that  dlredtion  more  than  a day. 

The  Miffiffippi  is  the  only  river  in  North  America, 
which,  for  grandeur  and  commodiournefs  of  naviga- 
tion,  comes  in  competition  with  the  St.  Lawrence, 
or  with  that  river  which  runs  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
the  ocean.  If,  however,  w^e  confider  that  immenfe 
body  of  water  that  flow’s  from  Lake  Winnipeg 
through  the  Lake  of  the  Woodsf  Lake  Superior,  &c, 
dowm  to  the  fca,  as  one  entire  flream,  and  of  coiirfe 
as  a continuation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  mufl  be 
allowed  to  be  a very  fuperior  river  to  the  Miffiffippi 
in  every  point  of  view  ; and  we  may  certainly  confi- 
der it  as  one  ftream,  with  as  much  reafon  as  we  look 
upon  that  as  one  river  which  flows  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  the  fea ; for  before  it  meets  the  ocean  it  paffes 
through  four  large  lakes,  not  indeed  to  be  compared 
with  thofe  of  Erie  or  Superior,  in  fize,  but  they  are 
independent  lakes,  notwithfianding,  as  much  as  any 
of  the  others.  The  Miffiffippi  is  principally  to  be 
admired  for  the  evennefs  of  its  current,  and  the  pro- 
digious length  of  way  it  is  navigable,  without  any 
interruption,  for  bateaux  of  a very  large  burthen  ; but 
in  many  refpeds  it  is  a very  inferior  river  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  properly  fo  called.  The  Miffiffippi  at  its 
mouth  is  not  twenty  miles  broad,  and  the  navigation 
is  there  fo  obflrudled  by  banks  or  bars,  that  a veffel 
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drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  water  cannot  afcend 
it  without  very  imminent  danger.  Thefe  bars  at  its 
mouth  or  mouths,  for  it  is  divided  by  feveral  iflands, 
are  foraied  by  large  quantities  of  trees  that  come 
drifting  down  from  the  upper  country^  and  when 
once  Hopped  by  any  obftacle,  are  quickly  cemented 
together  by  the  mud^  depohted  between  the  branches 
by  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  are  uncommonly 
foul  and  muddy.  Freth  bars  are  formed,  or  the  old 
bars  are  enlarged  every  year,  and  it  is  faid,  that  unlefs 
fome  Heps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  lodgments  of  the 
trees  annually  brought  down  at  the  time  of  the  inun- 
dation, the  navigation  ma)^  in  a few  years  be  Hill 
more  obHrudted  than  it  is  at  prefent.  It  is  notorious, 
that  Hnce  the  river  was  HrH  difcovered,  feveral  iflands 
and  points  have  been  formed  near  its  mouth,  and  the 
different  channels  have  undergone  very  material  al- 
terations for  the  worfc,  as  to  their  courfes  and  depths. 
The  River  St.  Lawrence,  however,  on  the  contrary, 
is  no  lefs  than  ninetv  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  it 
is -navigable  for  ffiips  of  the  line  as  far  as  Quebec,  a 
diftance  of  four  hundred  miles  from  the  fea.  The 
channel  alfo,  inffead  of  having  been  impaired  by 
time,  is  found  to  be  conffderably  better  now  than 
when  the  river  was  ffrff  difcovered  ; and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  imagine  that  it  will  improve  Hill  more  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  as  the  clear  water  that  Hows  from  Lake 
Ontario  comes  down  with  ftich  impetuoffty,  during 
the  floods  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  as  frequently  to 
remove  banks  of  gravel  and  loofc  Hopes  in  the  river, 
and  thus  to  deepen  its  bed.  The  channel  on  the 
north  Hde  of  the  ifland  of  Orleans,  immediately  be- 
low Quebec,  which,  according  to  the  account  of 
Le  P.  de  Charlevoix,  was  not  fufficiently  deep  in  the 
year  1720  to  admit  a ffiallopof  a fraall  ffze,  exc(5pt  at 
the  time  of  high  tides,  is  at  prefent  found  to  be  deep 
enough  for  the  largeff  veffels,  and  is  the  channel  moft 
generally  ufed. 
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The  following  table  (hews  for  what  veflels  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  navigable  -in  different  places;  and  alfo 
points  out  the  various  breadths  of  the  river  from  its 
mouth  upwards  : 


Names  of  Places. 


DIftances  in  Breadth  m 

miles  afcending.  miles. 


At  its  mouth  - - t 

- . 

- - go 

At  Cape  Cat  _ - - 

140 

- - 30 

At  Saguenay  River 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Ifie 

120 

- - 18 

of  Orleans  - - - 

At  the  bafon  between  the  Ifie  of 

no 

- - 15* 

Orleans  and  Quebec 

30 

From  Quebec  to  Lake  St.  Pierre  - 

go 

- 

Lake  St.  Pierre  _ _ . 

30 

-r  - 14 

To  La  Valterie  - _ ^ 

lO 

- - _1 

To  Montreal  - - _ 

30 

- 2 to  4:|: 

* This  ifland  is  25  miles  in  length  and  6 in  breadth, 
the  river  on  each  fide  is  about  2 miles  wide. 

•j-  Thus  far,  400  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  navigable 
for  fiiips  of  the  line  with  fafety. 

To  this  place,  56o  miles^  it  is  navigable  with  per- 
fecTt  fiifety  for  fhips  drawing  14  feet  water.  Veffels 
of  a much  larger  draught  have  proceeded  many 
miles  above  Quebec,  but  the  channel  is  very  intri- 
cate and  dangerous. 


Names  of  Places, 

Dlrtances  in 

Breadth  in 

miles  aicending. 

miles. 

To  Lake  St.  Louis 

- 6 - 

" 3 

Lake  St.  Louis  --  - 

- 12  - 

4 

To  Lake  St.  Francis 

25 

i to  2 

Lake  St.  Francis 

- 20  - 

- 5 

To  the  Lake  of  a Thoiifand  Ifles 

-go  - 

i to  1 

Lake  of  a Thoufand  Ides 

- 25  - 

- 6 

To  Kingfion,  on  Lake  Ontario 

- 15.  - 

2J  to  6 

Y •> 

743 
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During  the  whole  of  its  courfe  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
navigable  for  bateaux  of  two  tons  burthen,  except 
merely  at  the  rapids  above  Montreal,  at  the  Fall  of 
the  Thicket,  and  at  the  Long  Fall,  where,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  it  is  necetfary  to  lighten  the  ba- 
teaux, if  heavily  laden.  At  each  of  thefe  places, 
however,  it  is  poffible  to  con  ft  ru  61  canals,  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  trouble  of  unlading  any  part  of  the  car- 
goes of  the  bateaux,  and  at  a future  day,  when  the 
country  becomes  rich,  fuch  canals  no  doubt  will  be 
made. 

Although  the  lakes  are  not  immediately  connedled 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  any  other  river  than  the 
St.  Lawrence,  yet  there  are  feveral  ftreams  that  fall 
into  the  Atlantic,  fo  nearly  connedled  with  others 
flovving  into  the  lakes,  that  by  their  means  trade  may 
be  carried  on  between  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  The 
pjrincipal  channels  for  trade  between  the  ocean  and 
the  lakes  are  four  in  number ; the  firfl,  along  the 
Miffiffippi  and  the  Ohio,  and  theiiee  up  the  Wabafl], 
Miami,  Muflringud,  or  the  Alleghany  rivers,  from 
the  head  of  which  there  are  portages  of  from  one  to 
eighteen  miles  to  rivers  that  fall  into  Lake  Erie  ; fe- 
condly,  along  the  Patowmac  River,  which  flows  pafl 
Wafhington,  and  from  thence  along  Cheat  River,  the 
Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers  and  French  Creek 
to  Prefqu’  Ifie  on  Lake  Erie  ; thirdly,  along  Hudfon’s 
River,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  New  York, 
and  afterwards  along  the  Mohawk  River,  Wood 
Creek,  Lake  Oneido,  and  Ofwcgo  Pviver,  which  lafl 
falls  into  Lake  Ontario ; fourthly,  along  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  following  is  a batement  of  the  entire  length 
of  each  of  thefe  channels  or  routes,  and  of  the  lengths 
of  the  portages  in  each,  reckoning  from  the  highed 
feaport  on  each  river  that  will  receive  veffels  of  a 
fuitable  fize  for  crolfmg  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Erie, 
which  is  the  mod  central  of  the  lakes  to  the  four 
ports : 


From 
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Length  of  Way 

Length  of 

in  Miles. 

the  Portages. 

From  Montreal  - 

- - - 440  « 

- - 22 

From  Wafliington 

- - - 450  - 

- - SO* 

From  New  York  - 

- - - 500  - 

- - 30 

From  New  Orleans 

. - - 1,800  - 

1 to  isr 

* When  the  navigation  is  opened^  this  will  be  re- 
duced, it  is  faid,  to  50  miles. 

According  to  the  route  followed  from  the  Ohio  to 

the  Lake. 

From  this  flateinent  it  not  only  appears  evident 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  opens  a fhorter  paflage  to  the 
lakes  than  any  of  the  other  rivers,  but  alfo  that  the 
portages  are  fhorter  than  in  any  of  the  other  routes  ; 
the  portages  are  alfo  fewer,  and  goods  may  be  tranf- 
ported  in  the  fame  boats  the  whole  way  from  Mont- 
real to  the  lakes  ; whereas  in  conveying  goods  thither, 
either  from  Wafliington  or  New  York,  it  is  neceffirry 
to  employ  different  boats  and  men  on  each  difterent 
river,  or  elfe  to  tranfport  the  boats  tbemfelves  on  car- 
riages over  the  portages  from  one  river  to  another. 
It  is  always  an  objedl  of  importance  to  avoid  a port- 
age, as  by  every  change  in  the  mode  of  conveyance- 
the  expence  of  carriage  is  increafed,  and  there  is  an 
additional  riik  of  pillage  from  the  goods  paffing 
through  the  hands  of  a greater  number  of  people. 
Independent  of  thefe  confiderations,  the  St.  I/awrence 
will,  on  another  account,  be  found  a more  consmo- 
ctious  channel  than  any  other  for  the  carrying  on  of 
trade  between  the  ocea*n  and  the  lakes,  Conflantly 
fupplied  from  that  immenfe  refervoir  of  water,  Lake 
Ontario,  it  is  never  fo  low,  even  in  the  dried;  feafon, 
as  not  to  be  fiifficiently  deep  to  float  laden  bateaux. 
The  fmall  fl reams,  on  the  contrary,  which  connedf 
Hudfon’s  River,  the  Patowmac,  and  the  Mifiiflippi  ' 
with  the  lakes,  are  frequently  fo  dried  up  in  fummer 
time,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poflibic  to  pafs  along  them 
in  canoes.  For  upwards  of  four  months  in  the  furn- 
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mer  of  179^?  Mohawk.  River  was  fo  low,  that  it 
was  totally  impradlicable  to.tranfport  merchandize 
along  it  during  the  greater  part  of  its  courfc,  and  the 
traders  in  the  back  country,  after  waiting  for  a length 
of  time  for  the  goods  they  wanted,  were  under  the 
necellity  at  laft  of  having  them  forwarded  by  land 
carriage.  The  navigation  of  this  river,  it  is  faid,  be- 
comes worfe  every  year,  and  unlefs  feveral  long  ca- 
nals are  cut,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  water  com- 
munication betw^een  New  York  and  Lake  Ontario  by 
that  route.  The  Alleghany  River  and  French  Creek, 
which  connebl  the  Patowmac  with  Lake  Erie,  are 
equally  affedled  by  droughts  ; indeed  it  is  only  during 
floods,  occaiioned  by  the  melting  of  tbe  fnow,  or  by 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  that  goods  can  be  tranfported 
with  cafe  either  by  the  one  route  or  the  other. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  to  the  lakes  is 
at  prefent  centered  at  Montreal ; for  the  Britifh  mer- 
chants not  only  can  convey  their  goods  from  thence 
to  the  lakes  for  one  third  lefs  than  what  it  cods  to 
convey  the  fame  goods  thither  from  New  York,  but 
they  can  likewife  afford  to  fell  them,  in  the  firfi;  in- 
ftance,  confiderahly  cheaper  than  the  ^merchants  of 
the  United  States.  The  duties  paid  on  the  importa- 
tion into  Canada  of  refined  fugar,  fpirits,  wine,  and 
coffee,  are  confiderahly  lefs  than  thofe  paid  on  the 
importation  of  the  fame  commodities  into  the  United 
States  ; and  all  Britifh  hardware,  and  dry  goods  in 
general,  are  admitted  duty  free  into  Canada,  whereas, 
in  the  United  States,  they  are  chargeable,  on  impor- 
tation from  Europe,  with  a duty  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  the  value.  To  attempt  to  levy  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures  fent  into  the  dates  from  Canada  would 
be  an  idle  attempt,  as  from  the  great  extent  of  their 
frontier,  and  its  contiguity  to  Canada,  it  would  at  all 
times  be  an  eafy  matter  to  fend  the  goods  clandef- 
tinely  into  them,  in  order  to  avoid  the  duties. 

The  trade  carried  on  from  Montreal  to  the  lakes 
i?  at  prefent  very  conddcrable,  and  increadng  every 

year. 
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year.  Already  are  there  extenfive  lettlements  on  the 
Britiih  lide  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  Niagara,  at  Toronto, 
at  the  Bay  of  Canti,  and  at  Kingflon,  which  contain 
nearly  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants  ; and  on  the  op- 
polite  fhore,  the  - people  of  the  ftates  are  pufliing 
forward  their  fcttleinents  with  the  utmoft  vigour.  On 
Lake  Erie,  and  along  Detroit  River  alfo,  the  fettle- 
inents  are  increafing  with  adonithing  rapidity,  both 
bn  the  Britiih  and  on  the  oppofite  fide. 

The  importance  of  the  back  country  trade,  and 
the  trade  to  the  lake^  is  in  fa6t  the  back  country 
trade,  has  already  been  demonftrated  ; and  it  has 
been  tlriewn,  that  every  fea-port  town  in  the  United 
States  has  increafed  in  tize  in  proportion  to  the 
quantum  it  enjoyed  of  this  trade  ; and  that  thofe 
towns  moft  conveniently  fituated  for  carrying  it  on, 
were  thofe  that  had  the  greatelt  tharc  of  it ; as,  there- 
fore, the  Hiores  of  the  lake  increafe  in  population, 
and  of  courfc  as  the  demand  for  European  manufac- 
tures increafes  amongft  the  inhabitants,  we  may  ex- 
pe6t  to  fee  Montreal,  which  of  all  the  fea-ports  in 
North  America  -is  the  mod  conveniently  fituated  for 
■fupplying  them  with  fiich  manufablures,  increafe 
proportionably  in  tize  ; and  as  the  extent  of  back 
country  it  is  connedled  with,  by  means  of  water,  is 
as  great,  and  alfo  as  fertile  as  that  with  which  any  of 
the  large  towns  of  the  United  States  are  connedted, 
it  is  hot  improbable  but  that  Montreal  at  a future 
day  will  rival  in  wealth  and  in  tize  the  greatefi  of  the 
cities  on  the  continent  of  North  America. 


LETTER  XXX. 


Defer  iptlon  of  the  Down  of  King  flow — Formerly  called 
Fort  Cadaraqua — Extenfive  Trade  carried  on  here 
—Nature  of  it — Inhabitants  very  hofpitahle — Har- 
bours on  Lake  Ontario — Ships  of  TVar  on  that  Lake 
f-gMer chant  Vejfeh- — Naval  .Officers— -Expence  of 
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building  and  keeping  up  Vejfeh  ve?y  great — Why— 
No  Iron  Mines  yet  opened  in  the  Count ly — Copper 
7uay  he  more  eajUy  procured  than  Iron — Found  in 
great  (Quantities  on  the  Borders  of  Lake  Superior- — 
Embark  in  a trading  Vejfel  on  Lake  Ontario — De- 
fcription  of  that  Lake — A Septennial  Change  in  the 
Height  of  the  Waters  faid  to  be  ohfervable — A.lfo  a 
Fide  that  ebbs  and  flows  every  two  Hours— Ob- 
fervations  on  thefe  Phenomena-— Voyage  acrofs  the 
Lake  fimiJar  to  a Sea  Voyage — Come  in  Sight  of 
Niagara  Fort — Land  at  Mifltjfaguis  Point — Mif- 
fijfaguis  Indians— One  of  their  Chiefs  killed  in  an 
yifl'ray — How  treated  by  the  Britifh  Governwent 
-r—Their  revengeful  Difpofition — Miffijfaguis  good 
Hunters — How  they  kill  Salmon — Variety  of  Fifli 
in  the  Lakes  and  Riveras  of  Canada — Sea  Wolves — 
Sea  Cows — Hefcription  of  the  Town  of  Niagara  or 
Newark— The  prefent  Seat  of  Government- — Scheme 
of  removing  it  elfewhere-r-Uyihealthinefs  of  the  Town 
of  Niagara  and  adjacent  Country — Navy  Hats — - 
- Fort  of  Niagara  furrendered  purfuant  to  Treaty — 
Defcription  of  it — Defcripiion  of  the  other  Forts  fur- 
rendered  to  the  People  of  the  United  States-^Shewn 
not  to  be  fo  advantageous  to  them  as  zvas  expelled 
'—Superior  Pofifiori  of  the  new  Britifh  Pofls  pointed 
cut, 

Niagara,  September. 

Kingston  is  lituatecl  at  the  mouth  of  a deep 
bay,  at  the  north-ealtern  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario.  It  contains  a fort  and  barracl^s,  an  Eng- 
lifn  epifcopalian  church,  and  about  one  hundred 
boufes,  the  mod  of  which  laft  were  built,  and  are 
DOW  inhabited  by  perfons  who  emigrated  from  the 
United  States  at  the  clofe  of  the  American  war. 
Some  few  of  the  houfes  are  built  of  ftono  and  brick, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  wood.  The 
fort  is  of  done,  and  confids  of  a fquarc  with  four 
badions.  It  was  erected  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Fronti- 
nac,  as  early  as  the  year  1672,  and  was  for  a time 

called 
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called  after  him  ; but  infenfibly  it  loft  its  name,  and 
received  inftead  of  it  that  of  Cadaraqua,  the  name  of  a 
creek  which  falls  into  the  bay.  This  name  remained 
common  to  the  fort  and  to  the  town  until  a few  years 
ago,  when  it  was  changed  to  that  of  Kingfton.  From 
ft.xty  to  one  hundred  men  are  ufually  quartered  in 
the  barracks. 

Kingfton  is  a place  of  very  conftderable  trade,  and 
it  is  confequently  increaftiig  molt  rapidly  in  fize.  All 
the  goods  brought  up  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  fup- 
ply  of  the  upper  countiy  are  here  depolited  in  ftores, 
preparatory  to  their  being  fhipped  on  board  veftels 
iuitable  to  the  navigation  of  the  lake ; and  the  furs 
from  the  various  pofts  on  the  nearer  lakes  are  here 
iikewife  collected  together,  in  order  to  be  laden  on 
board  bateaux,  and  fent  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Some  furs  are  brought  in  immediately  to  the  town 
by  the  Indians,  who  hunt  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
but  the  quantity  is  not  large.  The  principal  mer- 
chants reftdent  at  Kingfton  are  partners  of  old  efta- 
bliflied  houfes  at  Montreal  and  Quebec.  A ftranger, 
efpecia!]y  if  a Britifli  fobjedt,  is  fure  to  meet  with  a 
moft  hofpitable  and  friendly  reception  from  them^  as 
he  paftes  through  the  place. 

louring,  the  autumn  the  inhabitants  of  Kingfton 
fufter  very  much  from  intermittent  fevers,  owing  to 
the  town  being  fttuated  on  a low  fpot  of  ground, 
contiguous  to  an  extenftve  morafs. 

The  bay  adjoining  to  Kingfton  affords  good  an- 
chorage, and  is  the  tafeft  and  moft  commodious  har- 
bour on  all  Lake  Ontario.  The  bay  of  Great  Sodus^ 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake,  and  that  of  Toronto^ 
lituated  on  the  north  ftcle  of  the  lake,  nearly  in  the 
ftime  meridian  with  Niagara,  are  (aid  to  be  the  next 
beft  to  that  of  Kingfton  ; but  the  entrance  into  each 
of  them  is  ohftiTufted  by  land  banks,  which  in  rough 
weather  cannot  be  crofted  without  imminent  danger' 
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in  vefTels  drawing  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  water. 
On  the  borders  of  the  bay  at  Kingfton  there  is  a 
King’s  dock  yaixfi  and  another  which  is  private  pro- 
perty. Mofi  of  the  Britifh  vcffels  of  burthen  on 
Lake  Ontario  have  been  biiilt  at  thefe  yards.  Be- 
longing to  his  Majefiy  there  were  on  Lake  Ontario^ 
when  we  crofTed  it^  three  vefiels  of  about  two  hun- 
dred tons  each,  carrying  from  eight  to  twelve  guns, 
befides  fevcral  gun-boats  ; the  laft,  however,  were 
not  in  commiffion,  but  laid  up  in  Niagara  River  ; 
and,  in  confequence  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  between  the  LTnited  States  and 
bis  Britannic  Majefiy,  orders  were  ifiiied,  fhortly 
after  we  left  Kingfton,  for  laying  up  the  other  veffels 
of  war,  one  alone  excepted.*  For  one  King’s  flrip 
there  would  be  ample  employment  on  the  lake,  in 
conveying  to  the  upper  country  the  prefents  for  the 
Indians  and  the  fiores  for  the  troops,  and  in  tranf- 
porting  the  troops  acrofs  the  lake  when  they  changed 
quarters.  Every  military  officer  at  the  outpofis  en- 
joys the  privilege  of  having  a certain  bulk,  according 
to  his  rank,  carried  for  him  in  the  King’s  vefiels, 
free  of  all  charges.  The  naval  officers,  if  their  vefiels 
be  not  otherwife  engaged,  are  allowed  to  carry  a cargo 
of  merchandize  when  they  fall  from  one  port  to  an- 
other, the  freigbe  of  which  is  their  perquitite  ; they 
likewife  have  the  liberty,  and  are  confiantly  in  the 
pradlice,  of  carrying  paflengers  acrofs  the  lake  at  an 
efiablifned  price.  The  commodore  of  the  King’s 
vefiels  on  Lake  Ontario  is  a French  Canadian^  and 
fo  likewife  are  mofi  of  the  officers  under  him.  fi'hcir 
uniform  is  blue  and  white,  with  large  yellow  buttons^ 
fiamped  with  the  figure  of  a beaver,  over  which  is 
infcribed  the  word,  ‘‘  Canada.”  The  naval  officers 
are  under  the  controul  of  the  military  officer  com-* 

* Subfequent  orders,  it  was  fald,  were  iffued  during  the  fum-- 
mer  of  179/h  to  have  one  or  more  of  thele  veiTels  put  again  hi 
commi'ffion, 

mandant. 
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niandant,  at  every  pofl  where  their  vehels  happen  to 
touch  ; and  they  cannot  leave  their  veffels  to  go  up 
into  the  country  at  any  time  without  his  pcrmillion. 

Several  decked  merchant  vcOcls,  fehooners,  and 
lloops^  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  each,  and 
alfo  numberlefs  large  failing  bateaux,  arc  kept  em- 
ployed on  Lake  Ontario.  No  veticls  are  deemed 
proper  for  the  navigation  of  thefe  lakes  but  complete 
fca  boats,  or  elfe  flat  bottomed  vefibls,  fuch  as  canoes 
and  bateaux,  that  can  fafely  run  ailiore  on  an  emer- 
gency. At  prefent  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  no  other  veflels  than  bateaux  on  the  lake,  and 
whether  they  will  deem  it  proper  to  have  larger 
vedeis,  as  their  harbours  are  all  fo  indifferent,  re- 
mains yet  to  be  determined.  The  large  EritiiT  veffels 
piy  moftly  between  Ivingfion  and  Niagara,  and  but 
very  i-arcly  touch  at  any  other  place. 

The  expence  of  builaing  and  equipping  veffels  on 
Lake  Ontario,  is  very  confiderable  ; and  it  is  ftill 
greater  on  the  more  diftant  lakes,  as  the  larger  part 
of  the  iron  implements,  and  all  the  cordage  wanted 
for  that  purpofe,  are  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
through  the  medium  of  the  lower  province.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  when  the  coun- 
try is  become  more  populous,  an  ample  fupply  of 
thefe  neceffary  articles  will  be  readily  procured  on 
the  fpot ; for  the  foil  of  the  upper  province  is  well 
adapted  to  the  grov/th  of  them,  and  iron  ore  has  been 
difeovered  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Hemp 
already  begins  to  be  cultivated  in  fmall  quantities  • 
but  it  has  hitherto  been  the  policy  of  government  to 
direT  the  attention  of  the  people  to  agriculture 
rather  than  to  any  other  purfuit,  fo  that  none  of  the 
b'on  mines,  which,  together  with  all  other  mines  that 
me,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  difeovered,  are  the  ex- 
clufivc  property  of  the  crown,  have  yet  been  opened. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  however,  alive  to 
every  profpedl  of  gain,  have  already  fent  perfons  to 
look  for  iron  ore  in  that  part  of  their  territory  fituated 

con- 
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conveniently  to  tlie  lakes.  Thele  perfons  have  been 
very  fuccefsful  in  their  fearches ; and  as  works  will 
midoabtedly  be  ettablifhed  fpecdily  by  them  in  this 
quarter  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  as  they  will 
be  able  to  afford  it  on  much  better  terms  than  that 
which  is  brought  all  the  way  from  Lower  Canada,  it 
is  probable  that  government  will  encourage  the  open- 
ing of  minesin  our  own  dominions,  rather  than  fuffer 
the  people"  of  the  States  to  enjoy  fuch  a very  lucrative 
branch  of  trade  as  they  muft  neceflarily  have,  if  the 
fame  policy  is  perfifled  in  which  has  hitherto  been 
purfued. 

Copper,  in  tlie  more  remote  parts  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, is  found  in  much  greater  abundance  than  iron, 
and  as  it  may  be  extradled  from  the  earth  with  con- 
fidcrably  lefs  trouble  than  any  of  the  iron  ore  that 
has  yet  been  difeovered,  there  is  rcafon  to  imagine^ 
that  at  a future  day  it  will  be  much  more  ufed  than 
iron  for  every  purpofe  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 
On- the  borders  of  a river,  which  falls  into  the  fouth- 
weft  fide  of  Lake  Superior,  virgin  copper  is  found  ifi 
the  greatefl;  abundance  ; and  on  mort  of  the  iflands 
on  the  eafiern  fide  it  is  alfo  found.  In  the  pofTeffion 
of  a gentleman  at  Niagara  I faw  a lump  of  virgin 
copper  of  feveral  ounces  weight,  apparently  as  pure 
as  if  it  had  paffed  through  the  fire,  which  I was  in- 
formed had  been  flruck  off  with  a chifel  from  a piecQ 
equally  pure,  growing  on  one  of  thefe  iflands,  which 
muft  at  Icaft  have  weighed  forty  pounds.  Rich  veins 
of  copper  are  viftble  in  almoft  all  the  rocks  on  thefe 
iflands  towards  the  fhore ; and  copper  ore,  refem- 
bling  copperas,  is  likewife  found  in  deep  beds  near 
the  water : in  a few  hours  bateaux  might  here  be 
filled  with  ore,  and  in  lefs  than  three  days  conveyed 
to  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  after  paffing  \vhich  the 
ore  might  be  laden  on  board  large  veftels,  and  con- 
veyed by  water  without  any  further  interruption  as 
far  as  Niagara  Riyer.  The  portage  at  the  Straits  of 
Mary  may  be  pafied  in  a few  hours,  and  with  a fair 

wind 
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wind  large  vefTels,  proper  for  traverfing  Lakes  Huroa. 
and  Erie^  may  come  down  to  the  eallern  extremity 
of  the  latter  lake  in  fix  days. 

Not  only  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  veflels  on 
the  lakes  is  attended  with  confiderable  expence,  but 
the  cofl  of  keeping  them  up  is  likewife  found  to  be 
very  great,  for  they  wear  out  much  fooner  than  vefiels 
employed  commonly  on  the  ocean  ; which  circum- 
ftance,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  naval  gentle- 
men on  the  lakes,  is  owing  to  the  frefimefs  of  the 
water  ; added  to  this,  no  fiilors  are  to  be  employed 
but  at  very  high  wages,  and  it  is  found  neceflary  to  re- 
tain them  at  full  pay  during  the  five  months  of  the 
year  that  the  vdfels  are  laid  up  on  account  of  the 
ice,  as  men  cannot  be  procured  at  a moment’s  notice. 
The  failors,  with  a few  exceptions‘*only,  are  procured 
from  fea  ports,  as  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  on  thefe 
lakes,  the  navigation  of  which  is  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  the  ocean,  to  have  able  and  experienced 
Teamen.  Lake  Ontario  itfelf  is  never  frozen  out  of 
light  of  land,  but  its  rivers  and  harbours  are  regularly 
blocked  up  by  the  ice. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  w^e  reached  Kingflon, 
we  took  our  pafiage  for  Niagara  on  board  a fehooner 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  burthen,  which  was 
waiting  at  the  merchant’s  wharf  for  a fair  wind.  The 
ehablifhed  price  of  the  paffage  acrofs  the  lake  in  the 
cabin  is  two  guineas,  and  in  the  fteerage  one  guinea, 
for  each  perfon:  this  is  by  no  means  dear,  confider- 
ing  that  the  captain,  for  the  money,  keeps  a table 
for  each  refpedlive  fet  of  pafiengei-s.  The  cabin  table 
on  board  this  veffel  was  really  well  ferved,  and  there 
was  abundance  of  port  and  fherry  wine,  and  of  every 
fort  of  fpirits,  for  the  ufe  of  the  cabin  paffengers. 
The  freight  of  goods  acrofs  the  lake  is  dearer  in  pro- 
portion, being  thirty-fix  dTiliings  'Britifh  per  ton, 
•which  is  nearly  as  much  as  was  paid  for  the  tranf- 
portation  of  a ton  of  goods  acrofs  the  Atlantic  proi- 
vious  to  the  prefent  war  ; it  cannot,  however,  be 

deemed 
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tteemed  exorbitant^  when  the  cxpence  of  building  and 
J?:eeping  the  vcflels  in  repair,  and  the  high  wages  of 
the  fnlors,  &c.  are  taken  into  conlideration. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
wind  became  favourable  for  crofiing  the  lake  ; notice 
was  in  confequence  immediately  fent  round  to  the 
pailengers,  who  were  difperfed  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  to  get  ready  ; all  of  them  hurried  on  board; 
the  veffel  was  unmoored,  and  in  a few  minutes  fhe 
was  wafted  out  into  the  lake  by  a light  breeze.  For 
the  iirft  mile  and  a half,  in  going  from  KingOon, 
the  profpedt  is  much  confined,  on  account  of  the 
many  large  iflands  on  the  left  hand  fide;  but  on 
weathering  a point  on  one  of  the  iflands,  at  the  end 
of  that  diftance,  an  extenfive  view  of  the  lake  fud- 
denly  opens,  which  on  a ftill  clear  evening,  when 
the  fun  is  finking  behind  the  lofty  woods  that  adorn 
the  fhores,  is  extremely  grand  and  beautiful. 

Lake  Ontario  is  the  mold  eaflerly  of  the  four  large 
lakes  through  which  the  boundary  line  pafles,  that 
feparates  the  United  States  from  the  province  of 
Upper  Canada.  It  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  milcii 
in  length,  from  eafl  to  weft,  and  feventy  miles  wide 
in  the  broadeft  part,  and,  according  to  calculation, 
contains  about  2,390,000  acres.  This  lake  is  lefs 
fubjedl  to  ftorms  than  any  of  the  others,  and  its 
waters  in  general,  confidering  their  great  expanfe, 
are  wonderfully  tranquil.  During  the  firft  evening 
of  our  voyage  there  was  not  the  leaft  curl  even  on 
their  furface,  they  were  merely  agitated  by  a gentle 
fwell ; and  during  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  voyage, 
the  waves  were  at  no  time  fo  high  as  to  occafton  the 
ftighteft  fteknefs  amongft  any  of  the  pafiengers.  The 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  lake  is  very  great ; in  fome 
parts  it  is  unfathomable.  On  looking  over  the  fide 
of  a vcftel,  the  water,  owing  to  its  great  depth,  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a blackifh  colour,  but  it  is  neverthelefs 
very  clear,  any  white  fubftance  thrown  over- board 
may  be  difeerned  at  the  depth  of  feveral  fathoms 

from 
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from  the  UiiTace  ; it  is,  however,  by  no  means  fo 
clear  and  tranfparent  as  the  water  of  fome  of  the 
other  lakes.  INIr.  Carver,  fpeaking  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, fays,  When  it  was  calm,  and  the  fun  fhone 
bright,  I could  fit  in  my  canoe,  where  the  depth 
was  upwards  of  hx  fathoms,  and  plainly  fee  huge 
piles  of  ftone  at  the  bottom,  of  different  fliapes^ 
'•  fome  of  which  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  hewn ; 
the  water  \vas  at  this  time  as  pure  and  tranfparent 
as  air,  and  my  canoe  fccined  as  if  it  hung  fufpended 
in  that  clement.  It  was  impoffible  to  look  atten- 
tively  through  this  limpid  medium,  at  the  rocks 
below,  without  finding,  before  many  minutes  were 
elapfed,  your  bead  fwim,  and  your  eyes  no  longer 
*•  able  to  behold  the  dazzling  fccne.” 

I The  tvater  of  Lake  Ontario  is  very  well  tailed,* 
Vand  is  that  which  is  conftantly  ufed  on  board  the 
veffels  that  traverfe  it. 

It  is  very  confidently  afferted,  not  only  by  the  In- 
dians, but  alfo  by  great  numbers  of  tbe  white  people 
who'  live  on  the  lliorcs  of  Lake  Ontario,  that  the 
waters  of  this  lake  rife  and  fall  alternately  every 
feventh  year ; others,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that 
fuch  a fiudluation  does  take  place  ; and  indeed  it 
differs  fo  materially  from  any  that  has  been  obferved 
in  large  bodies  of  water  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
that  for  my  own  part  I am  fomewhat  tempted  to  be- 
lieve it  is  merely  an  imaginary  change ; nevcrthelefs, 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  according  to  the  belief  of 
the  oldeft  inhabitants  of  the  country,  fuch  a periodical 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  takes 
place,  and  that  it  has  never  been  clearly  proved  to 
the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  fufpend  our  opinions 
on  the  fubjcdl.  A gentleman,  whofe  habitation  was 
fituated  clofe  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake,  not  far  from 
Kingflon,  and  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  profeffion, 
had  more  time  to  attend  to  fuch  fubjedls  than  tbe 
generality  of  the  people  of  the  country,  told  me,  that 

he 
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he  had  obferved  the  ftare  of  the  lake  attentively  for 
nearly  fourteen  years  that  he  bad  refided  on  the 
borders  of  it,  and  that  he  was  of  opinion  the  waters 
did  not  ebb  and  flow  periodically  ; yet  he  acknow- 
ledged this  very  remarkable  facl,  that  feveral  of  the 
olded  white  inhabithnts  in  his  neighbourhood  de- 
clared^ previouily  to  the  riling  of  the  lake,  that  the 
year  1/^95  would  be  the  high  year;  and  that  in  the 
fummor  of  that  year  the  lake  adlually  did  rife  to  a 
very  uncommon  height.  He  faid,  however,  that  he 
had  reafon  to  think  the  riling  of  the  lake  on  this 
occalion  was  wholly  owing  to  fortuitous  circum- 
iiances,  and  not  to  any  regular  efiablifbed  law  of 
nature;  and  be  conceived,  that  if  the  lak'C  had  not 
rifen  as  it  had  done,  yet  the  people  would  have 
fancied,  nevertbelefs,  that  it  was  in  reality  higher 
than  ufual,  as  he  fuppofed  they  bad  fancied  it  to  be 
on  former  occalions.  He  was  induced  to  form  this 
opinion,  he  faid,  from  the  following  circumdance  : 
When  the  lake  had  rifen  to  fuch  an  unufual  height 
in  the  year  1795,  he  examined  fome  of  the  oldcd 
people  on  the  fubjedl,  and  quedioned  them  parti- 
cularly as  to  the  comparative  height  of  the  waters  on 
this  and  former  occadiins.  They  all  declared  that 
the  waters  were  not  higher  than  they  ufual ly  were  at 
the  time  of  their  periodical  ridng;  and  they  affirmed, 
that  they  had  themfelves  feen  them  equally  high  be- 
fore. ^ Now  a grove  of  trees,  which  flood  imme- 
diately adjoining  to  this  gentleman’s  garden,  and 
mud  at  lead  have'been  of  thirty  years  growth,  was 
entirely  dedroyed  this  year  by  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
that  flowed  amongd  the  trees;  had  the  lake,  there- 
fore, ever  rifen  fo  high  before,  this  grove  would 
have  been  then  dedroyed.  This  circumdance  cer- 
tainly militated  drongly  againd  the  evidence  which 
the.  people  gave  as  to  the  height-  of  the  waters  ; but 
it  only  proved  that  the  waters  had  rifen  on  this  occa"- 
iion  higher  than  they  had  done  for  thirty  years  pre- 
ceding; 
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ceding ; it  did  not  prove  that  they  had  not^  during 
that  term,  rifeii  periodically  above  their  ordinary 
level. 

What  Mr.  Carver  relates  concerning  this  fubject, 
rather  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  waters  of 
the  lake  do  rife.  I had  like,”  he  fays,  to  have 
omitted  a very  extraordinary  circumftance  relative 
to  thefe  draits  the  Straits  of  Michillimakinac, 
betwen  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron.  According  to 
“ obfervations  made  by  the  French,  whild  they  were 
in  pofleffion  of  the  fort  there,  although  there  is  no 
diurnal  flood  oi-  ebb  to  be  perceived  in  thefe  wa- 
ters,  yet  from  an  exadl  attention  to  their  date,  a 
a periodical  alteration  in  them  has  been  difcovered. 
It  was  obferved,  that  they  arofe  by  gradual  but 
almofl  imperceptible  degrees,  till  they  had  reached 
the  height  of  three  feet;  this  was  accomplifhed  in 
feven  years  and  a half ; and  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
time  they  as  gently  deereafed,  till  they  had  reached 
their  former  fituation  ; fo  that  in  fifteen  years  they 
‘‘  had  completed  this  inexplicable  revolution.  At 
‘‘  the  time  I was  there,  the  truth  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions  could  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Englifh,  as 
“ they  had  then  been  only  a few  years  in  pofTefiion 
of  the  fort ; but  they  all  agreed  that  fome  altera- 
tions  in  the  limits  of  the  draits  was  apparent.”  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  fucceeding  years  have  not 
tbrov/n  more  light  on  the  fubjecf  ; for  fince  the  fort 
has  been  in  our  |X)fIefiion,  perfons  competent  to  de- 
termine the  truth  of  obfervations  of  fuch  a nature, 
have  never  daid  a fudicient  length  of  time  there  to 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  do  fo.. 

A long  fcries  of  minute  obfervations  are  necedary 
to  determine  podtively  whether  the  waters  of  the  lake 
do  or  do  not  rife  and  dill  periodically,  it  is  well 
known,  for  inflance,  that  in  wet  fcafons  the  waters 
rife  much  above  their  ordinary  level,  and  that  in  very 
dry  feafons  they  fink  eondderably  below  it;  a dole 
attention,  therefore,  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  quantity 
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of  rain  that  falls,  and  to  evaporation';  and  it  ougM 
to  be  afcertauied  in  v/hat  degree  the  height  of  the 
lake  is  altered  thereby;  otherwife,  if  the  lake  hap- 
pened to  be  higher  or  lower  than  iifual  on  the  feventh 
year,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  fay  with  accuracy 
whether  it  were  owing  to  the  ftate  of  the  w^eathcr, 
or  to  certain  laws  of  nature  that  we  are  yet  unac- 
quainted with.  At  the  fame  time,  great  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  flate  of  the  wands,  as  well  in 
rcfpcct  to  their  diredlion  as  to  their  velocity, --for  the 
height  of  the  waters  of  all  the  lakes  is  materially 
affected  thereby.  At  Fort  Erie,  fituated  at  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  I 
once  obferved  the  waters  to  fall  full  three  feet  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  hours,  upon  a fudden  change  of  the 
wind  from  the  wed  ward,  in  which  direction  it  had 
blown  for  many  days  to  the  eailvvard.  Moreover, 
thcfe  obfervations  ought  not  only  to  be  made  at  one 
place  on  the  borders  of  any  one  of  the  lakes,  but  they 
ought  to  be  made  at  feveral  different  places  at  the 
fame  time ; for  the  w^aters  have  encroached,  owing 
to  fome  unknown  caufes,  confiderably  and  gradually 
upon  the  fnores  in  fome  places,  and  receded  in  others. 
SetwTen  the  done  houfe,  in  the  fort  at  Niagara,  and 
the  lake,  for  indance,  there  is  not  at  prefent  a 
gregter  fpace  than  ten  yards,  or  thereabouts;  though 
when  drff  built  there  was  an  extenfive  garden  be- 
tween-them.  A water  battery  alfo,  erected  fincethe 
commencement  of  the  prefent  war,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bank,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  fort,  was  fapped 
away  by  the  water  in  the  courfe  of  two  feafons,  and 
now  fcarcely  any  vedige  of  it  remains.  At  a future 
day,  when  the  country  becomes  more  populous  and 
more  wealthy,  perfons  wall  no  doubt  be  found  wdio 
will  have  leifure  for  making  the  obfervations  ne- 
cedary  for  determining  v/hether  the  lakes  do  or  do 
not  undergo  a periodical  change,  but  at  prefent  the 
inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  them  are  too  much  en- 
gaged in  commercial  and  agricultural  purfuits  to 

attend 
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attend  to  matters  of'  mere  fpccnlation^  which,  how- 
ever they  might  amufe  the  phiiofopher,  could  be 
productive  of  no  folid  advantages  to  the  generality 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

It  is  believed  by  many  perfons  that  the  waters  of 
Lake  Ontario  not  only  rife  and  fall  periodically  every 
feventh  year,  but  that  they  are  likewife  influenced  by 
a tide,  which  ebbs  and  flows  frequently  in  the  courfe 
of  twenty -fo in*  hours.  On  board  the  vefTel  in  which 
I crofled  the  lake  there  were  feveral  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  who  confidently  afl'ured  me,  that  a regular 
tide  was  obfcrvable  at  the  Bay  of  Canti  , that  in  order 
to  fiitisfy  themfeives  on  the  fubjedl,  they  had  flood 
for  feveral  hours  together,  on  more  than  one  occa~ 
flon,  at  a mill  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  that  they 
had  obferved  the  waters  to  ebb  and  flow  regularly 
every  four  hours,  riflng  to  the  height  of  fourteen 
inches.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that 
the  frequent  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water  at  this 
place  mufl  be  caufed  by  the  wind  ; for  no  fuch  regu- 
lar fliufl nation  is  obfervable  at  Niagara,  at  Kingfton^ 
or  on  the  open  fhores  of  the  lake  ; and  owing  to  the 
formation  of  the  Bay  of  Canti,  the  height  of  the 
water  mufl  neceflarily  vary  there  with  every  flight 
change  of  the  wind.  The  Bay  of  Canti  is  a long 
crooked  inlet,  that  grows  narrower  at  the  u^per  end, 
like  a funnel  ; not  only,  therefore,  a change  of  Wind 
up  or  down  the  bay  would  make  a difference  in  the 
height  of  the  water  at  the  uppermoft  extremity  of  it ; 
but  owing  to  the  waters  being  concentrated  there  at 
one  point,  they  would  be  feen  to  rife  or  tall,  if  im- 
pelled even  in  the  fame  dirccldon,  whether  up  or  down 
the  bayj  more  or  lefs  forcibly  at  one  time  of  the  clay 
than  at  another.  Now  it  is  very  feldom'  that  the 
wind,  at  any  part  of  the  day  or  night,  ivould  be 
found  to  blow  precifely  with  the  fame  force,,  for  a 
given  fpace  of  two  hours,  that  it  had  blovru  for  the 
preceding  fpace  of  two  hours  ; an  appeauA«\ce  like  a 
tide  mufl  therefore  be  feen  almofl  conflantly  at  the 
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head  of  this  bay  whenever  there  was  a breeze.  I could 
not  learn  that  the  fludtuation  had  ever  been  obferved 
during  a perfect  calm  -.  were  the  waters,  however,  in- 
fluenced by  a regular  tide,,  during  a calm  the  tide 
would  be  mod;  readily  feen. 

To  return  to  the  voyage.  A few  hours  after  we 
quitted  Kingfton,  on  the  7th  of  September,  the  wind 
died  away,  and  during  the  whole  night  the  vefTel 
made  but  little  way  ; early  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  however,  a frefh  breeze  fprang  up,  and  before 
noon  we  loft  light  of  the  land.  Our  voyage  now  dif- 
fered in  no  wife  from^  one  acrofs  the  ocean  the  vcftcl 
w^as  fteered  by  the  coinpafs,  the  log  regularly  heaved, 
the  way  marked  down  in  the  log  book,  and  an  exadt 
account  kept  of  the  procedures  on  board.  We  con- 
tinued failing,  out  of  fight  of  Und,  until  the  evening 
of  the  ptb,  when  we  had  a view  of  the  blue  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto,  on  the  northern  fide 
of  the  lake,  but  they  foon  difappeared.  Except  at 
this  place,  the  fliores  of  the  lake  are  flat  and  fandy, 
owing  to  which  circum fiance  it  is,  that  in  traverfing 
the  lake  you  are  generally  carried  out  of  fight  of  land 
in  a very  few  hours. 

At  day  break  on  the  10th  the  fort  and  town  of 
Niagara  appeared  under  the  lee  bow,  and  the  wind 
being  favourable,  v/e  had  every  profpeeft  before  us  of 
getting  up  to  the  town  in  a few  hours;  but  fcarcely 
had  we  reached  the  bar,  at  the  iliouth  of  Niagara 
River,  when  the  vvind  fuddenly  fhifted,  and  after  en- 
deavouring in  vain  to  crofs  it  by  means  of  tacking, 
we  were  under  the  neceflity  of  cafting  anchor  at  the 
diftance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  fort.  The  fort 
is  leen  to  great  advantage  from  the  water  ; but  the 
town  being  built  parallel  to  the  river,  and  no  part  of 
it  vifible  to  a fpediator  on  the  lake,  exce[>t  the  few 
lhabby  houfes  at  the  neareft  end,  it  rriukes  but  a very 
poor  appearance.  Having  breakfafied,  ami  exchanged 
our  habits^'^cle  voyage^  for  fuch  as  it  was  projier  to  ap- 
pear m at  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  at  the 
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center  of  the  beau  monde  of  the  province,  the 
fchooner’s  yawl  was  launched,  and  we  were  landed, 
togerhcr  with  Inch  of  the  paffengers  as  were  difpofed 
to  go  on  thore,  at  Miffiflaguis  Point,  from  v/hence 
there  is  an  agreeable  walk  of  one  mile,  partly  through 
woods,  to  the  town  of  Niagara. 

This  point  takes  its  name  from  the  Miffiflaguis 
Indians,  great  numbers  of  whom  are  generally  en- 
camped upon  it.  The  MiliiiTaguis  tribe  inhabits  the 
Ihores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  it  is  one  of  the  moil 
numerous  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  men  are 
in  general  very  ilout,  and  they  arc  edeemed  moil  ex- 
cellent hunters  and  fifhers  ; but  lefs  warlike,  it  is  faid, 
than  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  are  of  a 
much  darker  complexion  than  any  other  Indians  I 
ever  met  with  ; fome  of  them  being  nearly  as  black 
as  negroes.  They  are  extremely  dirty  and  ilovenly 
in  their  appearance,  and  the  women  are  (till  more  fo 
than  the  men  ; fuch  indeed  is  the  odour  exhaled  in 
a warm  day  from  the  rancid  greafe  and  fi 111  oil  with 
which  the  latter  daub  their  hair,  necks,  and  dices 
profufely,  that  it  is  offenlive  in  the  higheft  degree  to 
approach  within  fome  yards  of  them.  On  arriving  at 
Niagara,  we  found  great  numbers  of  thefe  Indians 
difperfed  in  knots,  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  in 
great  concern  for  the  lofs  of  a favourite  and  experi- 
enced chief.  This  man,  whofe  name  was  Wompaka- 
noD,  had  been  killed,  it  appeared,  by  a white  man, 
in  a fray  which  happened  at  Toronto,  near  to  which 
place  is  the  principal  village  of  the  Milliflaguis  na- 
tion. The  remaining  chiefs  immediately  aflembled 
their  warriors,  and  marched  down  to  Niagara,  to 
make  a formal  complaint  to  the  Britifh  government, 
lb  appeafe  their  refentment,  the  commanding  oliicer 
of  the  garrifon  diftribnted  prefents  amongft  them  to 
a large  amount,  and  amongft  other  things  they  were 
allowed  no  fmal!  portion  of  rain  ami  provifions,  upon 
which  the  tribe  feafled,  according  to  cutiom  the  clay 
before  we  reached  ihe  town  ; but  the  rum  'being  a.i 
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confumed,  they  feemed  to  feel  feverely  for  the  lofs  of 
poor  Worn pakanon.  Fear  of  exciting  the  anger  of 
the  Britith  government  would  prevent  them  from 
taking  revenge  openly  on  this  ocoafion  ; but  I was 
informed  by  a gentleman  in  the  Indian  department, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  difpofitions  of  the  In- 
dians, that  as  nothing  but  blood  is  deemed  fufficient 
in  their  opinion  to  atone  for  the  death  of  a favourite 
chief,  they  would  certainly  kill  fome  white  man,  per- 
haps one  perfedlly  innocent,  when  a favourable  and 
fecret  opportunity  offered  for  fo  doing,  though  it 
fhould  be  twenty  years  afterwards. 

The  Miffiflaguis  keep  the  inhabitants  of  Kingfton, 
of  Niagara,  and  of  the  different  towns  on  the  lake, 
well  fupplied  with  fifh  and  game,  the  value  of  which 
is  eftimated  by  bottles  of  rum  and  loaves  of  bread. 
A gentleman,  with  whom  we  dined  at  Kingfton,  en- 
tertained us  with  a moft  excellent  haunch  of  venifon 
'of  a very  large  fize,  and  a falmon  weighing  at  leaft 
fifteen  pounds,  which  he  had  purchafed  from  one  of 
ihefe  Indians  fora  bottle  of  rum  and  a loaf  of  bread,* 
and  upon  enquiry  I found  that  the  Indian  thought 
himfelf  extremely  well  paid,  and  was  highly  pleafed 
with  having  made  fuch  a good  bargain. 

The  Indians  catch  falmon  and  other  large  fifti  in  the 
following  manner.  Two  men  go  together  in  a canoe 
at  night ; the  one  fits  In  the  ftern  and  paddles,  and 
the  other  ftands  with  a fpear  over  a flambeau  placed 
in  the  head  of  the  canoe.  The  fifh,  attradfed  by  the 
light,  come  in  numbers  around  the  canoe,  and  the 
fpearfman  then  takes  the  opportunity  of  ftriking 
them.  They  are  very  expert  at  this  bufinefs,  feldom 
miffing  their  aim. 

Lake  Ontario,  and  all  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it, 
abound  with  excellent  falmon,  and  many  different 
kinds  of  fea-fifh,  which  come  up  the  River  St.  Law'- 
rence  ; it  alfo  abounds  wdth  fuch  a great  variety  of 

* Both  together  probably  not  worth  more  than  half  a dollar. 
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frefh  water  fifli,  that  it  is  fuppofed  there  are  many 
forts  in  it  which  have  never  yet  been  named.  In 
almoft  every  part  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  fifb  is 
found  in  the  greatefi:  abundance  ; and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  perfons,  that  if  the  fillieries  were  properly 
attended  to,  particularly  the  falmon  filliery,  the 
country  would  be  even  more  enriched  thereby  than 
by  the  fur  trade.  Sea  wolves  and  fea  cows,  amphi- 
bious animals,  weighing  from  one  to  two  thoufand 
pounds  each,  are  faid  to  have  been  found  in  Lake 
Ontario  : of  the  truth  of  this,  however,  there  is  fome 
doubt ; but  certain  it  is,  that  in  failing  acrofs  that 
lake  animals  of  an  immenfe  fize  are  frequently  feeii 
playing  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  Of  the  large 
fifhes,  the  ilurgeon  is  the  one  mod;  commonly  met 
with,  and  it  is  not  only  found  in  Lake  Ontario,  but 
alfo  in  the  other  lakes  that  have  no  immediate  com- 
munication with  the  fea.  The  fturgeon  caught  in 
the  lakes  is  valuable  for  its  oil,  but  it  is  not  a well 
flavoured  flth  ; indeed,  the  flurgeon  found  north  of 
James  River  in  Virginia,  is  in  general  very  indifFerent, 
and  feldom  or  never  eaten. 

Niagara  River  runs  nearly  in  a due  fouth  direc- 
tion, and  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  on  the  fouthem 
fliore,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the  weftern 
extremity  of  the  lake.  It  is  about  three  hundred  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  by  far  the  largeft  body  of 
water  flowing  into  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  river  is  fltuated  the  fort,  now  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  people  of  the  States,  and  on  the  oppo- 
fite  or  Britifli  fide  the  town,  mod;  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Niagara,  notwithdanding  that  it  has 
been  named  Newark  by  the  legiilature.  The  original 
name  of  the  town  was  Niagara,  it  was  afterwards 
called  Lenox,  then  Naflau,  and  afterwards  Newark. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  Indian  names,  fo  grand 
and  fonorous,  fbould  ever  have  been  changed  for 
others.  Newark,  Kingdon,  York,  are  poor  fubditutes 
.for  the  original  names  of  thefe  refpehliye  places, 
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Niagara,  Cadaragui,  Toronto.  The  town  of  Niagara 
hitherto  has  been,  and  is  ftill  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Upper  Canada  ; orders,  however,  had  been 
iiTued,  before  our  arrival  there,  for  the  removal  of 
the  feat  of  government  from  thence  to  Toronto,  which 
was  deemed  a more  eligible  fpot  for  the  meeting  of 
the  legillative  bodies,  as  being  farther  removed  from 
the  frontiers  of  the  United  States.  This  projedfed 
change  is  by  no  means  relifbed  by  fhe  people  at  large, 
as  Niagara  is  a mneh  more  convenient  place  of  refort 
to  moft  of  them  than  Toronto  ; and  as  the  governor 
who  propofed  th^  meafure  has  been  removed,  it  is 
imagined  that  it  will  not  be  put  in  execution.  The 
removal  of  the  feat  of  government  from  Niagara  to. 
Toronto,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down,  was  only 
to  have  been  a preparatory  ftep  to  another  alteration  : 
a new  city,  to  have  been  name4  London,  was  to  have 
been  built  on  the  river  formerly  called  La  Trenche, 
but  fince  called  the  Thames,  a river  running  into, 
Lake  St.  Clair  : and  here  the  feat  of  government  was 
ultimately  to  have  been  fixed.  The  fpot  marked  out 
for  the  feite  of  the  city  polTefles'  many  local  advan-' 
tages:  Jt  is  lituated  in  a healthy  fertile  country,  on  a 
fme  navigable  river,  in  a central  part  of  the  province, 
from  whence  the  water . communication  is  extenfive 
in  every  direction.  A few  fettlements  have  already 
been  riiadc  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  tide  of 
emigratioti  is  fetting  in  ftrongly  towards  that  quarter  ; 
at  a future  day,  therefore,  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable but  that  this  fpot  may  be  deemed  an  eligible 
one  for  the  capital  of  the  country  ; but  to  remove  the 
feat  of  government  immediately  to  a place  little  better 
than  a wilde  nefs,  and  fo  flir  from  the  populous  parts 
of  the  provi  ice,  would  be  a meafure  fraught  with 
rj  urn  beliefs  inconveniencies  to  the  public,  and  pro- 
ductive apparently  of  no  eflenli^i  advantages  what- 
foever. 

The  town  of  Nirgara  contains  about  feventy  houfes, 
a court  houfe,  gaC,  and  a building  intended  for  the 
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accommodation  of  the  legiflative  bodies.  The  houfes, 
with  a few  exceptions,  are  built  of  wood  ; thofe  next 
the  lake  are  rather  poor,  but  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
town  there  are.  fcv-cral  very  excellent  dwellings,  in- 
habited by  the  principal  officers  of  government. 
Moll  of  the  gentlemen  in  official  llations  in  Upper 
Canada  are  EngliOimen  of  education,  a circumdance 
which  mud  render  the  fociety  of  the  capital  agreeable, 
let  it  be  fixed  where  it  will.  Few  places  in  North 
America  can  boad  of  a more  rapid  tife  than  the  little 
town  of  Niagara,  nearly  every  one  of  its  houfes  having 
been  built  within  the  lad  dve  years  : it  is  dill  ad- 
vancing mod  rapidly  in  fize,  owing  to  the  increafe 
of  the  back  country  trade  along  the  ffiores  of  the 
upper  lakes,  which  is  all.  carried  on  through  the 
place,  and  aifo  owing  to  the  wonderful  emigrations, 
into  the  neighbourhood,  of  people  from  the  States. 
The  motives  w’hich  lead  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  emigrate  to  the  Britiffi  dominions  have- al- 
ready been  explained.  So  fudden  and  fo  great  has 
the  influx  of  people,  into  the  town  of  Niagara  and 
its  vicinity,  been,  that  town  lots,  horfes,  providons, 
and  every  necedary  of  life  have  rifen,  within  the  lad 
three  years,  nearly  dfty  per  cent,  in  value. 

The  banks  of  the  river  Niagara  are  deep  and  lofty, 
and  on  the  top,  at  each  ddeof  the  river,  are  extenfive 
plains.  The  town  dands  on  the  ffimmit  of  the  wedern 
bank,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  water’s  edge.  It 
commands  a fine  view^  of  the  lake  and  didant  ffiores, 
and  its  fituation  is  in  every  refpehl  plcafing  to  the 
eye.  From  its  danding  on  a fpot  of  ground  fo  much 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  water,  one  would 
imagine  that  it  mud  alfo  be  a remarkably  healthy 
place,  but  it  is,  in  fadf,  lamentably  the  reverfe.  On 
arriving  at  the  town,  we  were  obliged  to  call  at  no 
lefsAhan  four  diiTerent  taverns,  before  we  could  pro- 
cure accomodations,  the  people  at  the  fiiit  places 
we  dOjOped  at  being  fo  fcvercly  afflidied  with  the 
ague,  tiiat  they  could  not  receive  us ; and  on  en- 
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quiring,  it  appeared  that  there  was  not  a fingle  houfe 
in  the  whole  town  bat  where  one  or  more  of  the  in- 
habitants were  labouring  under  this  perplexing  dif- 
order  ; in  fome  of  the  houfes  entire  families  were  laid 
up,  and  at  the  fort  on  the  oppobte  fide  of  the  river, 
the  whole  of  the  new  garrifon,  except  a corporal  and 
nine  men,  was  difqualihed  for  doing  duty.  Each  in- 
dividual of  our  party  could  not  but  entertain  very 
ferious  apprehenfions  for  his  own  health,  on- arriving 
at  a place  where  ficknefs  was  fo  general,  but  we  were 
iiffured  that  the  danger  of  catching  the  diforder  was 
now  over  ; that  all  thofe  who  were  ill  at  prefent,  had 
been  confined  many  weeks  before  ; and  that  for  a 
fortnight  pafl:  not  a fingle  perfon  had  been  attacked-, 
who  had  not  been  ill  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
feafon.  As  a precaution,  fjowever,  each  one  of  the 
party  took  faffing,  in  the  morning,  a glafs  of  brandy, 
in  which  was  infufed  a teafpoonful  of  Peruvian  bark. 
This  mixture  is  deemed,  in  the  country,  one  of  the 
mofi;  certain  preventatives  againft  the  diforder,  and 
few  that  take;  it,  in  time,  regularly,  and  avoid  the 
evening  dews,  fuffer  from  it.  ^ 

. Not  only  the  town  of  Niagara  and  its  vicinity  are 
unhealthy  places,  but  almoft  every  part  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, and  of  the  territory  of  the  States  bordering  upon 
the  lakes,  is  likewife  unhealthy.  The  hckly  feafon 
commences  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  terminates 
about  the  firfi  week  of  September,  as  foon  as  the 
nights  become  cold.  Intermittent  fevers  are  the  moft 
common  diforders  ; but  in  fome  parts  of  the  country 
the  inhabitants  fuffer  froLii  continual  fevers,  of  which 
there  are  different  kinds,  peculiar  to  certain  diftrjhfs-. 
In  the  country,  for  inffance,  bordering  upon  the  Ge- 
nefee  River,  .which  fills  into  Lake  Ontario  on  the 
fouthern  fide,  a fever  is  common  amongfi;  the  inha- 
bitants of  a malignant  nature,  vulgarly  called  tha 
Genefee  fever,  of  , which  many  die  annually  : and  in 
that  bordering  upon  the  Miami  Riv^er,  which  falls  into 
Lake  Erie,  within  the.  north- weitern  territory  of  the 
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United  States,  a fever  of  a different  kind,  again,  is 
common.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  exadl  nature 
of  thefe  different  fevers  has  ever  been  accurately  afcer- 
tained.  In  the  back  parts  of  North  America,  in  ge- 
neral, medicinal  men  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and 
indeed  if  they  were,  the  fcttlements  are  fo  far  removed 
from  each  other,  that  they  could  be  oflittle  fervice. 

It  is  very,  remarkable,  that  notwithilanding  that 
medical  afli fiance  is  fo  rarely  to  be  had  in  cafe  of 
licknefs  in  the  back  country,  yet  the  Americans, 
when  they  are  about  to  change  their  place  of  abode, 
feldom  Qr  ever  confider  whether  the  part  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  going  is  healthy  or  other- 
wife,  at  leaft  they  are  fcarcely  ever  infiiienccd  in  their 
choice  of  d place  of  refidence  cither  by  its  healthinefs 
or  un healthinefs.  If  the  lands  in  one  part  of  the 
country  are  fuperior  to  thofe  in  another  in  fertility  ; 
if  they  arc  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a navigable  river, 
or  fituated  conveniently  to  a good  market ; if  they  are 
cheap,  and  rifing  in  value,  thither  the  American  will 
gladly  emigrate,  let  the  climate  be  ever  fo  unfriendly 
to  the  human  fyftem.  Not  a year  paiies  over,  but 
what  numbers  of  people  leave  the  beautiful  and 
healthy  banks  of  the  Sufquehannah  River  for  the  Ge- 
nefee  country,  where  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  in- 
habitants are  regularly  feized,  during  the  autumn, 
with  malignant  fevers  ; but  the  lands  bordering  upon 
the  Sufquehannah  are  generally  poor,  whereas  thofe 
in  the  Genefee  countr);  are  in  many  places  fo  rich, 
that  until  reduced  by  fucceffive  crops  of  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  to  ufe  the  common  phrafe,  will  run  wholly 

to  draw  f ’ where  it  has  been  fown  in  the  hrfl  in- 
ftance,  thedalks  have  frequently  been  found  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  two  thirds  of  them  lying  on 
the  ground. 

On  the  margin  of  Niagara  River,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile  from  the  town,  Hands  a building  called 
Navy  Hail,  eredled  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Tiaval  officers  on  the  lake  daring  the  winter  fcafoii, 
_ when 
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when  their  veilels  are  laid  up.  Oppofite  to  it  there 
is  a fpaciotis  wharf  to  protedl  the  veffels  from  the  ice 
during  the  winter,  and  alfo  to  facilitate  the  landing 
of  merchandize  when  the  navigation  is  open.  All 
cargoes  brought  up  the  lake,  that  are  detuned  for 
Niagara,  are  landed  here.  Adjoining  the  wharf  are 
very  extenfiye  ftores  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  alfo 
to  private  perfons.  Navy  Hall  is  now  occupied ‘by 
the  troops  ; the  fort  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river, 
where  they  were  formerly  fiatiooed,  having  been  de- 
livered up  purfuant  to  the  late  treaty  between  his 
Majefly  and  the  United  States,  The  troops,  how- 
ever, are  only  to  remain  at  the  hall  until  a block- 
boufe  is  eredted  on  the  top  of  the  banks  for  their  ac- 
commodation ; this  building  is  in  a hate  of  forward- 
nefs,  and  the  engineer  hopes  to  have  it  finiflied  in  ^ 
few  pionths. 

The  fort  of  Niagara  hands  immediately  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  a point  of  land,  one  fide  of 
which  is  waihed  by  the  river  and  the  other  by  the 
lake.  Towards  the  water  it  is  hockaded  ; and  be- 
hind the  hockade,  on  the  river  hde,  a large  mound 
of  earth  rifes  up,  at  the  top  of  which  are  embrafures 
for  guns ; on  the  land  hde  it  is  fecured  by  feveral 
batteries  and  redoubts,  and  by  parallel  lines  of  faf- 
cines.  At  the  gates,  and  in  various  different  parts, 
there  are  hrong  blockhoufes  ; and  facing  the  lake, 
within  the  hpekade,  hands  a large  fortihed  hone 
houfe.  The  fort  and  outworks  occupy  about  five 
acres  of  ground  ; and  a garrifon  of  five  hundred  men, 
and  at  Icaft  fi*oin  thirty  to  forty  pieces  of  ordnance, 
would  be  necehary  to  defend  it  properly.  The  fe- 
deral garrifon,  however,  confifls  only  of  fifty  men  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  cannon  in  the  place  amounts 
merely  to  four  fmall  field  pieces,  planted  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  fort.  This  fort  was  founded  by  the 
French,  and  conhituted  one  link  of  that  extenfive 
chain  of  pofis  which  they  eftabliflied  along  the  lakes 
and  the  weftern  waters.  It  was  begun  by  the  building 
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of  the  flone  houfe,  after  a folemn  prornife  had  becn- 
obtained  from  the  Indians  that  the  artificers  fhould 
not  be  interrupted  whilfi:  they  were  going  on  with 
the  work.  The  Indians  readily  made  this  prornife, 
as,  according  to  their  notion,  it  would  have  been  in^ 
hofpitable  and  unfriendly  in  the  extreme  not  to  have 
permitted  a few  traders  to  build  a houfe  within  their 
territory  to  protedl  them  againfl  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafons  : but  they  were  greatly  aflonithed  when 
one  fo  totally  different  from  any  that  they  had  ever 
feen  before,  "and  from  any  that  they  had  an  idea  of, 
was  completed  ; they  began  to  fufpedt  that  the 
ftrangers  had  plans  in  meditation  unfavourable  to  their 
interefts,  and  they  wiflied  to  difpoffefs  them  of  their 
new  manfion,  but  it  was  too  late.  In  the  hall  of  the 
houfe  a well  had  been  funk  to  keep  it  fupplied  with 
water;  the  houfe  was  plentifully.ftored  with  provifions 
in  cafe  of  a hege ; and  the  doors  being  once  clofed, 
the  tenants  remained  perfedlly  indifferent  about  every 
hofiile  attack  the  Indians  could  make  againfl  it. 
Fortifications  to  ftrengthen  the  houfe  were  gradually 
eredled  ; and  by  the  year  175Q  the  place  was  fb 
ffroug  as  to  refid,  for  fome  time,  the  forces  under 
the  command  of  Sir  William  Johndorr.  Great  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  works  after  the  fort  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Britifh.  The  done  houfe  is  a very 
fpacious  building,  and  is  now,  as  it  w^as  formerly,  ap- 
propriated for  the  accommodation  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  garrifon.  In  the  rear  of  the  houfe  is  a 
large  apartment,  commanding  a magnideent  view  of 
the  lake  and  of  the  didant  hills  at  Toronto,  which 
formerly  was  the  officers  mefs  room,  and  a pattern  of 
neatnefs.  The  officers  of  the  federal  garrifon,  how- 
ever, condder  it  more  convenient  to  mefs  in  one  of 
the  kitchens,  and  this  beautiful  room  has  been  fudered 
to  go  into  ruins ; indeed  every  part  of  the  fort  now 
exhibits  a pidfure  of  dovenlinefs  and  negledl ; and 
the  appearance  of  the  foldiers  is  equally  devoid  of 
pcatnefs  whth  that  of  their  quarters.  Though  it  was 

on 
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on  Sunday  morning  that  we  vifited  the  fort,  on  which 
day  it  is  ufiial  even  for  the  men  of  the  garrifons  in 
the  States  to  appear  better  drefled  than  on  other  days, 
yet  the  greater  part  of  the  men  were  as  dh\y  as  if 
they  had  been  at  work  in  the  trenches  foi  a week 
without  intcrmiffion:  their  grifly  beards  dernoi illrated 
that  a razor  had  not  approached  their  chiu-:  for  many 
days  ; their  hair,  to  appearance,  had  not  been  combed 
for  the  fame  length  of  time ; their  linen  was  filthy, 
their  guns  nifty,  and  their  clothes  ragged.  That  the 
clothes  and  accoutrements  of  the  men  fhould  not  be 
better  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  how  very 
badly  the  weftern  army  of  the  States  is  appointed  in 
every  refpe6l ; but  it  is  ftrange  that  the  officers  fhould 
not  attend  more  than  they  do  to  the  cleanlinefs  of 
their,  men.  Their  garrifons  on  the  frontiers  have 
uniformly  fuffered  more  from  ficknefs  than  thofe  of 
the  Rritiffi ; and  it  is  to  be  attributed,  I fhould  imagine, 
in  a gre^at  mcafure  to  their  filthinefs  for  the  men  are 
as  ftout  and  hardy,  apparently,  as  any  in  the  world. 
The  weftern  army  of  the  States  has  been  moft  ffiame- 
fully  appointed  from  the  very  outfet.  1 heard  Ge- 
neral Wayne,  then  the  commander  in  chief,  declare 
at  Philadelphia,  that  a fliort  time  after  they  had  begun 
their  march,  more  than  one  third  of  his  men  were  at- 
tacked in  the  woods,  at  the  fame  period,  with  a dy- 
fentry ; that  the  furgeons  had  not  been  furniffied  with 
a medicine  cheft  ; and  that  nothing  could  have  faved 
the  greater  part  of  the  troops  from  death,  had  notone 
of  the  young  furgeons  fortunately  difeovered,  after 
many  things  had  been  tried  in  vain,  that  the  bark  of 
the  root  of  a particular  fort  of  yellow  poplar  tree  was 
a powerful  antidote  to  the  diforder.  Many  times  alfo, 
he  faid,  his  army  had  been  on  the  point  of  fuffering, 
from  famine  in  their  own  country,  owing  to  the  care- 
lefsncls  of  their  commiftaries.  So  badly  indeed  had 
the  army  been  fupplied,  even  latterly,  with  provifions, 
that  when  notice  was  fent  to  the  federal  general  by 
the  Brkifh  officers,  that  they  had  received  orders  to 

deliver 
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deliver  up  their  refpedlive  potls  purfuant  to  the  treaty, 
and  that  they  were  prepared  to  do  fo  whenever  he 
was  ready  to  take  poffeffion  of  them,  an  anfwer  was 
returned,  that  unlefs  the  Britifh  otiicers  could  fupply 
his  army  with  a confiderable  quantity  of  provifions  on 
arriving  at  the  lakes,  he  could  not  attempt  to  march 
for  many  weeks.  The  federal  army  was  generoufly 
fupplied  with  fifty  barrels  of 'pork,  as  much  as  the 
Britifh  could  poffibly  fpare  ; notwit hftanding  which^ 
it  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  a confiderable  time 
after  the  day  appointed  for  the  delivery  of  fhe  pofts. 
The  federal  army  is  compofed  almoft  wholly  of  Irifh^ 
men  and  Germans,  that  were  brought  over  as  re» 
demptioners,  and  enlifted  as  foon  as  they  landed,  be- 
fore they  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  great 
wages  were  given  to  labourers  in  the  States.  The 
natives  of  the  country  are  too  fond  of  making  money 
to  red  fatisfied  with  the  pay  of  a common  foldier. 

The  American  prints,  until  the  late  treaty  of  amity 
was  ratified,  teemed  with  the  mod  grofs  abufe  of  the 
Britifh  government,  for  retaining  pofieffion  of  Nia- 
gara Fort,  and  the  other  military  pods  on  the  lakes, 
after  the  independence  of  the  vStates  had  been  ac- 
knowledged, and  peace  concluded.  It  w’as  never 
taken  into  condderation,  that  if  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment had  thought  proper  to  have  withdrawn  its 
troops  from  the  pods  at  once,  immediately  after  the 
definitive  treaty  was  figned,  the  works  v/ould  in  all 
probability  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  Indians,  with- 
in whofe  territories  they  were  fituated,  long  before 
the  people  of  the  States  could  have  taken  podeffion 
of  them  ; for  no  part  of  their  army  was  within  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  the  pods,  and  the  country  through 
which  they  mud  have  paffed  in  getting  to  them  was  a 
mere  wildernefs ; but  if  the  army  had  gained  the 
pods,  the  dates  were  in  no  condition,  immediately 
after  the  war,  to  have  kept  in  them  fuch  large  bodies 
of  the  military  as  would  have  been  abfolutely  necef 
fary  for  iheir  defence  whild  at  enmity  with  the  In- 
dians, 
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dians,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  that 
the  pofts  might  have  been  foon  abandoned.  The 
retention  of  them,  therefore,  to  the  prefent  day,  was, 
in  fadf,  a circumdance  highly  beneficial  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  States,  notwithdanding  that  fuch  anout- 
cry  was  raifed  againd  the  Britifh  on  that  account,  in- 
afmuch  as  the  Americans  now  dnd  themfelvcs  pod 
fedcd  of  extend  ve  fortificati  oiis  on  the  frontiers,  in  per- 
fect repair,  without  having  been  at  the  expence  of  build- 
ing them,  or  maintaining  troops  in  them  for  the  fpace 
of  ten  years,  during  which  period  no  equivalent  ad- 
vantages could  have  been  derived  from  their  podef- 
iion.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  the 
Britifh  government  meant  to  confer  a favour  on  her 
late  colonies  by  retaining  the  pods ; it  w^as  well 
known  that  the  people  of  the  new  dates  would  be 
eager,  fooner  or  later,  to  get  podedion  of  forts 
fituated  within  their  boundary  line,  and  occupied  by 
drangers  ; and  as  there  were  particular  parts  of  the 
definitive  treaty  which  fome  of  the  dates  did  not 
feem  very  ready  to  comply  with,  the  pods  were  de- 
tained as  a fecurity  for  its  due  ratification  on  the 
part  of  the  States.  In  the  late  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce,  thefe  diderences  were  finally  accommo- 
dated to  the  fatisfa6Iion  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
pods  were  confequently  delivered  up.  On  the  fur- 
render  of  them  very  ' handfome  compliments  v/ere 
paid,  in  the  public  papers  throughout  the  States,  to 
the  Britifh  officers,  for  the  polite  and  friendly  manner 
in  which  they  gave  them  up.  The  gardens  of  the 
officers  were  all  left  in  full  bearing,  and  high  prefer- 
vation  ; and  all  "the  little  conveniences  were  fpared, 
which  could  contribute  to  the  comforts  of  the  federal 
troops. 

The  genefality  of  the  people  of  the  States  were 
big  with  the  idea,  that  the  pofieffion  of  thefe  places 
would  be  attended  with  the  mod  important  and  im- 
mediate advantages ; and  in  particular  they  were 
fully  perfuaded,  that  they  would  thereby  at  once  be- 
come 
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come  makers  of  the  trade  to  the  lakes,  and  of  three- 
fourths  at  leaft  of  the  fur  trade,  which,  they  faid,  had 
hitherto  been  fo  unjtiflly  monopolized  by  the  Britifh 
merchants,  to  their  great  prejudice.  They  have  now- 
got  pofleflion  of  them,  and  perceive  the  futility  of 
all  thefe  notions. 

The  pods  furrendered  are  four  in  number  ; namely:, 
P'ort  Ofwego,  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwego  River,  which 
falls  into  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  fouth  fide  ; Fort  Nia- 
gara, at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River ; Fort  Detroit, 
on  the  weftern  bank  of  Detroit  River;  and  Fort 
MichiHimachinack,  at  the  firaits  of  the  finne  name, 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron.  From 
Ofwego,  the  firfi;  of  thefe,  we  derived  no  benefit 
whatever.  The  neighbouring  country,  for  miles 
round,  was  a mere  forefi ; it  was  inhabited  by  but 
few  Indians,  and  thefe  few  carried  their  furs  to  Cada- 
ragu?  or  Kingfion,  where  they  got  -a  better  price  for 
them  than  at  Ofwego,  as  there  were  many  traders 
there,  and  of  courfe  fome  competition  amongftthem  ; 
at  the  fame  time,  the  river,  at  the  month  of  which 
this  fort  fiands,  was  always  open  to  the  people  of  the 
States,  and  along  it  a fmali  trade  was  carried  on  by 
them  between  New  York  and  Lake  Ontario,  whicii 
was  in  no  wife  ever  interrupted  by  the  troops  at  the 
fort.  By  the  furrender  of  this  place,  therefore,  they 
have  gained  nothing  but  what  they  enjoyed  before, 
and  the  Britilli  government  is  faved  the  expence  of 
keeping  up  a iifelefs  garrifon  of  fifty  men^ 

The  quantity  of  furs  coiledled  at  Niagara  is  con- 
fidcrable,  and  the  neighbourhood  being  populous,  it 
is  a place  of  no  fmali  trade  ; but  the  town,  in  which 
this  tra^le  is  carried  on,  being;  on  the  B'ritifii  fide  of 
the  line,  the  few  merchants  that  lived  within  the 
limits  of  the  fort  immediately  crolled  over  to  the 
other  fide,  as  foon  as  it  was  rumoured  that  the  fort 
was  to  be  given  up.  By  the  pofilnTon  of  a folitarv'" 
fort,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  States  have  not 
gained  the  fmaileft  portion  of  this  part  of  the  lake 

trade ; 
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trade  ; nor  is  it  probable  that  any  of  them  will  find  it 
their  intereft  to  fettle  as  rnerchants  near  the  fort ; for 
theBritidi  rnerchants,  on  the  oppohte  fide,  as  has  al- 
ready been  fhewn,  can  afford  to  fell  their  goods, 
brought  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  much  lower  terms 
than  what  goods  brought  from  New  York  can  be  fold 
at;  and  as  for  the  collcdling  of  furs,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  the  Indians,  who  bear  fuch  a rooted 
hatred  to  the  people  of  the -States,  who  are  attached 
to  the  Britifb,  and  who  are  not  a people  ready  to  for- 
fake  their  old  friends,  will  carry  their  furs  over  to 
their  enemies,  and  give  up  their  connecfions  with 
the  men  with  whom  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
dealing,  and  who  can  afford  to  pay  them  fo  much' 
better  than  the  traders  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
water. 

Detroit,  of  all  the  places  which  have  been  given 
tip,  is  the  moff  important  ; for  it  it  a towm,  contain- 
ing; at  leaft  tw^eive  hundred  inhabitants.  Since  its' 
furrender,  however,  a new  town  has  been  laid  out  pn 
the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river,  eighteen  miles  lower 
.down,  and  hither  many  of  the  traders  have  removed. 
The  majority  of  them  ffay  at  Detroit ; but  few^  or 
none  have  become  citizens  of  the  States  in  confe- 
quence,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will,  at  leaft  for  fome 
time.  In  the  late  treaty,  a particular  provifion  for 
them  was  made ; they  w'ere  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  one  year,  without  being  called  on  to  declare 
their  fentiments,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  period 
they  chofe  to  remain  Britifli  fubjedfs,  they  were  not 
to  be  molefted  * in  any  manner,  Idul  fuffered  to  carry 

on 

This  part  of  the  late  treaty  has  by  no  means  been  ftridUy  ob- 
ferved  on  the  part  of  the  States.  The  officers  of  the  federal  army, 
without  afking  permiffion,  and  contrary  to  the  defire  of  feveral  of 
the  remaining  Britim  inhabitants,  appropriated  to  their  own  ufe 
feveral  of  the  houfes  and  (lores  of  thofe  who  had  removed  to  the 
new  town,  and  declared  their  determination  of  not  becoming 
citizens  of  the  States  ; and  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  been 
called  on  to  lerve  in  the  militia,  and  to  perform  duties,  from  which, 

Britifli  fubjechs,  they  were  c.xempted  by  the  articles  in  the 

treaty 
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on  their  trade  as  formerly  in  the  fulled:  extent ; the 
portion  of  the  fur  trade,  which  we  fliall  lofe  by  the 
fiirrender  of  this  place,  will  therefore  be  very  incon- 
iiderable. 

The  fourth  pod,  Michillimachinack,  is  a fmall 
flockaded  fort,  lituated  on  an  ifland.  The  agents  of 
the  North-weft  Company  of  merchants  at  Montreal, 
and  a few  independent  traders,  redded  within  the 
limits  of  the  fort,  and  bartered  goods  there  for  furs 
brought  in  by  difterent  tribes  of  Indians,  who  are 
the  foie  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
On  evacuating  this  place,,  another  poft  was  immedi- 
ately eftabliihed,  at  no  great  diftance,  on  the  Ifland 
of  St.  Jofcph,  in  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  between 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  and  a fmall  garrifon  left 
there,  which  has  fince  been  augmented  to  upwards 
of  fifty  men.  Several  traders,  citizens  of  the  States, 
have  eftabliflied  themfclves  at  Michillimachinack ; but 
as  the  Britifh  traders  have  fixed  their  new  poft  fo  clofe 
to  the  old  one,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  Indians 
will  continue  to  trade  with  their  old  friends  in  pre- 
ference, for  the  reafo ns  before  mentionedi 

From  this  ftatement  it  appears  evident,  that  the 
people  of  the  States  can  only  acquire  by  their  new 
pofieflion  a fmall  part  of  one  branch  of  the  fur  trade, 
namely,  of  that  which  is  carried  on  on  one  of  the 
nearer  lakes'.  The  furs  brought  down  from  the 
diftant  regions  in  the  north -weft  to  the  grand  port- 
age, and  from  thence  in  canoes  to  Montreal  along  the 
Utawa  River,  are  what  conftitute  by  far  the  principal 
part,  both  as  to  quantity  and  value,  of  thofe  exported 
from  Montreal;  to  talk,  therefore,  of  their  acquiring 
pofTeffion  of  three-fourths  of  the  fur  trade  by  the 
furrender  of  the  pofts  on  the  lakes  is  abfurd  in  th@ 

treaty  in  their  favour.  When  we  were  at  Detroit,  the  Britifh  in- 
habitants met  together,  and  drew  up  a memorial  on  the  fubjedt, 
reciting  their  grievances,  which  was  committed  to  our  care,  and 
accordingly  prefented  to  the  Britifh  minifler  at  Philadelphia. 

A a extreme ; 
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extreme  ; neither  is  it  likely  that  they  will  acquire 
any-confiderable  fliare  of  the  lake  trade  in  general, 
which,  as  I have  already  pointed  out,  can  be  carried 
on  by  the  Britidi  merchants  from  Montreal  to  Que- 
bec, by  means  of  the  St.  LawrenOe,  with  fuch  fupe- 
rior  advantage. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  military  pods,  all 
thofe  lately  edablifhed  by  the  Britifh  are  far  fuperior, 
in  point  of  iituation,  to  thofe  delivered  up.  The 
ground  on  which  the  new  block  houfe  is  building, 
on  the  Britifh  fide  of  Niagara  River,  is  nine  feet 
higher  than  thedop  of  the  done  houfe  in  the  Ame- 
rican fort,  and  it  commands  every  part  of  the  fort. 
The  chief drength  of  the  old  fort  is  on  the  land  fide  ; 
towards  the  water  the  works  are  very  weak,  and  the 
whole  might  be  battered  down  by  a fingle  twelve 
pounder  judicioufly  planted  on  the  Britifh  fide  of  the 
river,  prefent  it  is  not  propofed  to  eredl  any 
other  works  on  the  Britifh  fide  of  the  river  than  the 
block  houfe-;  but  fhould  a fort  be  condrudled  here- 
after, it  will  be  placed  on  Mifddaguis  Point,  a dill 
more  advantageous  fituation  than  that  on  which  the 
block  houfe  dands,  as  it  completely  commands  the 
entrance  into  the  river. 

The  new  pod  on  Detroit  River  commands  the 
channel  much  more  effectually  than  the  old  fort  in 
the  town  of  Detroit vedels  cannot  go  up  or  down 
the  river  without  paffing  wdthin  a very  few  yards  of 
it.  . It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  French,  when 
they  drd:  penetrated  into  this  part  of  the  country, 
fixed  upon  the  fpot  chofen  for  this  new  fort,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  where  Detroit  dands,  and  they  had 
abfolutely  begun  their  fort  and  town,  when  the  whole 
party  was  unhappily  cut  off  by  the  Indians. 

' The  idand  of  St.  Jofeph,  in  the  third  place,  is  a 
more  eligible  dtuation  for  a Britifh  military  pod  than 
MichiUimachinack,  inafmuch  as  it  commands  the  en- 
trance of  Lake  Superior,  whereas  Miehillimachinack 
only  commands  the  entrance  into  Lake  Michigan, 

which 
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vvBich  is  wholly  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  fincercly  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  may  continue  friends^ 
and  that  we  never  may  have  occahon  to  view  thofe' 
pods  on  the  frontiers  in  any  other  light  than  as  con- 
venient places  for  carrying  on  commerce, 

'I  ■ I'  — 

LETTER  XXXL 

Defcrlption  of  the  River  and  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the 
Country  hordering  upon  the  navigable  Fart  of  the 
River  below  the  Falls, 

' Fort  CiiippeWay,  September. 

At  the  diflarlde  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  town 
of  Niagara  or  Newark,  are  thofe  rerriarkable 
Fa,lis  in  Niagara  River,  which  rhay  jCiflly  be  ranked 
amongft  the  greatefl  natural  curiodties  in  the  krlowii 
world.  The  road  leading  fronl  Lake  Ontario*  to 
Erie  runs  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  them.  This 
road,  which  is  within  the  Britidi  dominions,  is  carried 
along  the  top  of  the  lofty  deep  banks  of  the  river  t 
tbr  a condderable  way  it  runs  clofe  to  their  very  edge, 
and  in  pading  along  it  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  en- 
tertained with  a variety  of  the  mod  grand  and  beau- 
tiful profpedts.  The  river,  in  dead  of  growing  nar- 
row as  you  proceed  upwards,  widens  condderabfy  ; at 
the  end  of  nine  or  ten  miles  it  expands  td  the  breadth 
of  a mile,  and  here  it  adlirnes  much  the  appearance 
of  a lake  ; it  is  enclofed,  feemingly  on  all  ddes,  by 
high  hills,  and  the  current,  owing  to  the  great  depth 
ot  the  water,  is  fo  gentle  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible 
from  the  top  of  the  banks.  It  continues  thus  broad 
fora  mile  or  two,  when  on  a fudden  the  waters  are 
contradted  between  the  high  hills  on  each  lide. 
From  hence  up  to  the  falls  the  current  is  exceedingly 
irregular  and  rapid.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  broad 
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part  of  the  river,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  banks, 
is  fitiiated  a finall  village,  that  has  been  called  Queenf- 
town,  but  which,  in  the  adjacent  country,  is  bed 
known  by  the  name  of  ‘‘  The  Landing.”  The  lake 
merchant  vefiels  can  proceed  up  to  this  village  with 
perfe6f  fafety,  and  they  commonly  do  fo,  to  depolit, 
in  the  dores  there,  fuch  goods  as  are  intended  to  be 
fent  higher  up  the  country,  and  to  receive  in  return 
the  furs,  &c.  that  have  been  collected  at  the  various 
polls  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  and  fent  thither  to  be 
conveyed  down  to  KingHon,  acrofs  Lake  Ontario. 
The  portage  from  this  place  to  the  neared  navigable 
part  of  Niagara  River,  above  the  Falls,  is  nine  miles 
in  length. 

About  half  way  up  the  banks,  at  the  didance  of  a 
few  hundred  }7ards  from  Queen  down,  there  is  a very 
extenfive  range  of  wooden  barracks,  which,  when 
viewed  a little  way  off,  appears  to  great  advantage ; 
thefe  barracks  are  now  quite  unoccupied,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  will  ever  be  ufed  until  the  cli- 
mate improves  : the  drd  troops  that  were  lodged  in 
them  fickened  in  a very  few  days  after  their  arrival ; 
many  of  the  men  died,  and  had  not  thofe  that  re- 
mained alive  been  removed,  purfuant  to  the  advice  of 
the  phyficians,  to  other  quarters,  the  whole  regiment, 
might  poffibly  have  perifhed. 

From  the  town  of  Niagara  to  Queen  down,  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  is  very 
level  ; but  here  it  puts  on  a diderent  afpc61 ; a con- 
fufed  range  of  hills,  covered  with  oaks  of  an  immenfe 
dze,  fuddenly  rifes  up  before  you,  and  the  road  that 
winds  up  the  fide  of  them  is  fo  deep  and  rugged, 
that  it  is  abfolutely  ncceffary  for  the  traveller  to  leave 
his  carriage,  if  he  diould  be  in  one,  and  proceed  to 
the  top  on  foot.  Beyond  thefe  hills  you  again  come 
to  an  unbroken  l^vel  country : but  the  foil  here  dif- 
fers materially  from  that  on  the  oppofite  fide  ; it  con- 
fids  of  a rich  dark  earth  intermixed  wdth  clay,  and 
. abounding  with  dones;  whereas,  on  the  fide.  next. 

i Lake 
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Lake  Oatario,  the  foil  is  of  a yellowlfli  caft,  in  fome 
places  inclining  to  gravel  and  in  others  to  fand. 

From  the  brow  of  one  of  the  hills  in  this  ridge, 
which  overhangs  the  little  village  of  Queenftown,  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  is  gratified  with  one  of  the  fineft 
profpedts  that  can  be  imagined  in  nature  : you  fland 
amidfl  a clump  of  large  oaks,  a little  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  and  looking  downwards,  perceive,  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees  with  whieh  the  hill  is  clothed 
from  the  fiimmit  to  the  bafe,  the  tops  of  the  houfes 
of  Queenftown,  and  in  front  of  the  village,  the  fhips 
moored  in  the  river;  the  fhips  are  at  leaft  two  hun- 
dred feet  below  you,  and  their  mafts  appear  like  flen- 
der  reeds  peeping  up  amidft  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
trees.  Carrying  your  eye  forward,  you  may  trace  the 
river  in  all  its  windings,  and  finally  fee  it  difembogiie 
into  Lake  Ontario,  between  the  town  and  the  fort : 
the  lake  itfelf  terminates  your  view  in  this  diredfion, 
except  merely  at  one  part  of  the  horizon,  where  you 
juft  get  a glimpfe  of  the  blue  hills  of  Toronto.  The 
fhore  of  the  river,  on  the  right  hand,  remains  in  its 
natural  ftate,  covered  with  one  continual  foreft  ; but 
on  the  oppofite  fide  the  country  is  interfperfed  with 
cultivated  fields  and  neat  farm  houfes  down  to  the 
water’s  edge.  The  country  beyond  the  hills  is  rimeh 
lefs  cleared  than  that  which  lies  towards  the  town  of 
Niagara,  on  the  navigable  part  of  the  river. 

From  the  fudden  change  of  the  face  of  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Queenftown,  and  the  equally 
fudden  change  in  the  river  with  refpedl  to  its  breadth, 
depth,  and  current,  conjedtures  have  been  formed, 
that  the  great  falls  of  the  river  muft  originally  have 
been  fituated  at  the  fpot  where  the  waters  are  fo 
abruptly  contradted  between  the  hills  ; and  indeed 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  cafe,  for  it  is  a 
fadt  well  afeertained,  that  the  falls  have  receded  very 
conftderablyfince  they  were  firft  viftted  by  Europeans, 
and  that  they  are  ftill  receding  every  year:  but  of  this 
■ ' Aa3  Iftall 
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I fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  particularly  pre^ 
fenily.  ‘ 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  that  we  left  the 
town  of  Niagara  or  Newark^  accompanied  by  the 
attorney  general  and  an  officer  of  the  Britiffi  engi- 
neers, in  order  to  yihtthefe  tlupendous  Falls.  Every 
ilep  that  we  advanced  toward  them,  our  expedlations 
rbfe  to  a higher  pitch  ; our  eyes  were  continually  on 
the  look  out  for  the  column  of  white  mifi:  which 
hovers  over  them  ; and  an  hundred  times,  I believe, 
did  we  -ft op  our  carriage  in  hopes  of  hearing  their 
thundering  found  ; neither,  however,  was  the  mift  to 
be  feen,  nor  the  found  to  be  heard,  when  we  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills;  nor  after  having  croffied  over 
them,  were  our  eyes  or  ears  more  gratified.  This 
occafioned  no  incofifiderable  difappointment,  and  we 
could  not  but  exprefs  our  doubts  to  each  other,  that 
the  wondrous  accounts  we  had  fo  frequently  heard  of 
the^Falls  were  without  foundation,  and  calculated 
merely  to  impofe  on  the  minds  of, credulous  people 
that  inhabited  a difiant  part  of  the  world.  Thefe 
doubts  were  nearly  confirmed,  when  we  found  that 
after  having  approached  within  half  a mile  of  the 
place,  the  rnifi:  was  but  juft  difcernible,  and  that  the 
found  even  then  was  not  to  be  heard  ; yet  it  is  nevcr- 
thelefsTtridlly  true,  that  the  tremendous  noife  of  the 
Falls  may  be  diftindlly  heard,  at  times,  at  the  diftance 
of  forty  miles  ; and  the  cloud  formed  from  the  fpray 
may  be  even  feen  ftill  farther  off; but  it  is  only 
when 

* We  ourfelves,  fonie  time  afterr/ards,  beheld  the  cloud  with 
rhe  naked  ey^,' at  no  lets  a 'diftance  than  fJty-four  miles,  when 
failing  on  Lake  Erie,  on  board  one  of  the  king’s  fhips.  The  day 
on  which  we  faw  it  was  uncommonly  clear  and  calm,  and  we 
were  feated  on  the  poop  of  the  'vetlel,  admiring  the  bold  fcenery 
pf  the  foutkern  fhore  of  the  lakej  when  the  commander,  who 
had  been  aloft  bo  make  fome  obfervations,  came  to  us,  and  point- 
fjtg  to  a frpall  white  cloud  in  the  horizon,  told  us,  that  that  was 
the  cl(*)ud  overhanging  Niagara.  At  firft  it  appeared  to  Us  that 
thi?  hken  a mere  coiv’edture,  but  on  minute  obferva'- 
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when  the  air  is  very  clear,  and  there  is  a fine  blue 
iky,  which  however  are  very  common  occurrences 
in  this  country,  that  the  cloud  can  be  feen  at  fuch  a 
great  diidance.  The  hearing  of  the  found  of  the 
falls  afar  off  alfo  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  atmof- 
pherc;  it  is  obferved,  that  the  found  can  be  heard  at 
the  greateft  di fiance  juft  before  a heavy  fall  of  rain, 
and  when  the  wind  is  in  a favourable  point  to  con- 
vey the  found  toward  the  liftener  : the  day  on  which 
we  fird  approached  the  falls  was  thick  and  cloudy. 

On  that  part  of  the  road  leading  to  Lake  Erie 
which  draws  neared  to  the  falls,  there  is  a fmall 
village,  confiding  of  about  half  a dozen  draggling 
houfes  : here  we  alighted,  and  having  difpofed  of 
our  horfes,  and  made  a flight  repad,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare us  for  the  fatigue  we  had  to  go  through,  \vc 
eroded  over  fome  fields  towards  a deep  hollow  place 
furrounded  \vilh  large  trees,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  iffued  thick  volumes  of  whitifh  mid,  that  had 
much  the  appearance  of  finoke  rifing  from  large 
heaps  of  burning  weeds.  Having  come  to  the  edge 
of  this  hollow  place,  we  defeended  a deep  bank  of 
about  fifty  yards,  and  then  walked  for  forne  didance 
over  a wet  inarfhy  piece  of  ground,  covered  with 
thick  bodies,  at  lad  came  to  the  Table  Rock,  fo 
called  from  the  remarkable  flatnefs  of  its  furface,  and 
its  bearing  fbme  dmilitnde  to  a table.  This  rock  is 
fituated  a little  to  the  front  of  the  great  fail,  above 
the  top  of  which  it  is  elevated  about  forty  feet.  The 
view  from  it  is  truly  fublime  ; but  before  I attempt  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  view,  it  will  be 
necedary  to  take  a more  general  furvey  of  the  river 
and  falls. 

stlon  it  was  evident  that  the  commander’s  information  was  juft. 
All  the  other  light  clouds,  in  a few  minutes,  flitted  away  to  an- 
other part  of  the  horizon,  whereas  this  one  remained  fteadily 
fixed  in  the  fame  fpot;  and  on  looking  at  it  through  a glafs,  it 
>vas  plain  to  fee  that  the  fnape  of  the  cloud  varied  every  inftant, 
owing  to  the  continued  ruing  of  the  mift  from  the  cataradl  be-^. 
neath . 
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Niagara  River  iffues  from  the  eafterh  extremity 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  after  a cpurfe  of  tbirty-fix  miles 
difcharges  itfelf  into  LAkc  Ontario,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned.  For  the  fiift  few  miles  from  Lake 
Erie,  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  three  hundred 
yards,  and  it  is  deep  enough  for  veflels  drawing  nine 
or  ten  feet  water  ; but  the  current  is  fo  extremely 
rapid  and  irregular,  and  the  channel  fo  intricate,  on 
account  of  the  numberlefs  large  rocks  in  different 
places,  that  no  other  veffels  than  bateaux  ever  attempt 
to  pafs  along  it.  As  you  proceed  downward  thg 
river  widens,  no  rocks  are  to  be  feen  either  along 
the  fhores  or  in  the  channel,  and  the  waters  glide 
fraoothly  along,  though  the  current  continues  very 
llrong.  The  river  runs  thus  evenly,  and  is  navigable 
with  fafety  for  bateaux  as  far  as  Fort  Chippeway^ 
which  is  about  three  miles  above  the  falls  ; but  here 
the  bed  of  it  again  becomes  rocky,  and  the  waters 
are  violently  agitated  by  pafiing  down  fucceflive 
rapids,  fo  much  lb  indeed,  that  were  a boat  by  any 
chance  to  be  carried  a little  way  beyond  Chippeway, 
where  people  ufually  ftop,  nothing  could  fave.  it 
from  being  dafhed  to  pieces  long  before  it  came  to 
the  falls.  With  fuch  aftonifhing  impetuofity  do  the 
waves  break  on  the  rocks  in  thefe  rapids,  that  the 
mere  fight  of  them  from  the  top  of  the  banks  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  you  fiiudder.  I mull  in  this  place^ 
however,  obferve,  that  it  is  only  on  each  fide  of  the 
river  that  the  waters  are  fo  much  tioublcd;  in  the 
middle  of  it,  though  the  current  is  alfo  there  un- 
commonly fwift,  yet  the  breakers  are  not  fp  dan- 
gerous but  boats  may  pafs  down,  if  dexteroufly  ma- 
naged, to  an  ifiand  which  divides  the  rivTi*  at  the 
very  falls.  To  go  down  to  this  iiland  it  is  nccefiary 
to  let  off  at  fome  diftance  above  Chippeway,  where 
the  current  is  even,  and  to  keep  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  the  whole  way  thither  ; if  the  boats  were 
Uificred  to  get  out  of  their  courfeever  fo  little,  cither 
to  the  right  or  left,  it  would  be  imp(^fiible  to  ftein 
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the  Gorrent,  and  bring  them  again  into  it ; they 
would  be  irrefiftibly  carried  towards  the  falls,  and  de- 
ftrudlion  mud  inevitably  follow.  In  returning  from 
the  ifland  there  is  dill  more  difficulty  and  danger 
than  in  going  to  it.  Notwithdanding  thefe  circumr 
dances,  numbers  of  perfons  have  the  foolhardinefs  tQ 
proceed  to  this  idand,  merely  for  the  fake  of  behold- 
ing the  falls  from  the  oppodte  dde  of  it,  or  for  the 
lake  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  fay  that  they  had 
been  upon  it. 

The  river  forces  its  way  amidd  the  rocks  witb 
redoubled  impetuodty,  as  it  approaches  towards  the 
falls  ; at  lad  coming  to  the  brink  of  the  tremendous 
precipice,  it  tumbles  headlong  to  the  bottom,  with-- 
out  meeting  with  any  interruption  from  rocks  in  its 
defeent.  Jud  at  the  precipice  the  r^ver  takes  a con- 
liderable  bend  to  the  right,  and  the  line  of  the  falls^ 
indead  of  extending  from  bank  to  bank  in  the  ffiorted 
diredlion,  runs  obliquely  acrofs.  The  width  of  the 
falls  is  confiderably  greater  than  the  width  of  the 
river,  admeafured  fome  way  below  the  precipice ; 
but  the  annexed  plan  will  enable  you  to  form  a bet- 
ter  idea  of  their  podtion  than  any  written  defeription 
whatfoever.  For  its  great  accuracy  1 cannot  vouch, 
as  it  was  done  merely  from'  the  eye;  fuch  as  it  is, 
however,  I have  fent  it  to  you,  conceiving  it  better 
that  you  fliould  have  a plan  fomewhat  imperfedt  than 
no  plan  at  all.  ^ On  looking  it  over  you  will  fee  that 
the  river  does  not  ruth  down  the  precipice  in  one 
unbroken  ffieet,  but  that  it  is  divided  by  idands  into 
three  didindt  collateral  falls.  The  mod  ftu[3cndous 
of  thefe  is  that  on  the  north-wedern  or  Britifh  dde  of 
the  river,  commonly  called  the  Great,  or  Horfe-fhoe 
Fall,  from  its  bearingfomc  refemblance  to  the  fhape 
of  a borfe-thoe.  The  height  of  this  is  only  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  feet,  whereas  the  others  are  each 
one  hundred  and  dxty  feet  high  ; but  to  its  inferior 
height  it  is  indebted  principally  for  its  grandeur ; the 
precipice,  and  of  courfe  the  bed  of  the  river  above  it, 

being 
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being  fo  mueh  lower  at  the  one  fide  than  at  the  other, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  water  of  the  river  find? 
its  way  to  the  low  fide,  and  rufhes  down  with  greater 
velocity  at  that  fide  than  it  does  at  the  other,  as  the 
rapids  above  the  precipice  are  flrongeft  there.  It  is 
from  the  centre  of  the  Horfe-fhoc  Fall  that  arifes 
that  prodigious  cloud  of  mi  ft  which  may  be  feen  fo 
far  off.  The  extent  of  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall  can  only 
be  afeertained  by  the  eye ; the  general  opinion  of 
thofe  who  have  moft  frequently  viewed  it  is,  that  it  is 
not  lefs  than  fix  hundred  yards  in  circumference. 
The  ifiand  which  feparates  it  from  the  next  fall  is 
fuppofed  to  be  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
wide  ; the  fecond  fall  is  about  five  yards  wide  ; the 
next  ifland  about  thirty  yards  ; and  the  third,  com- 
monly called  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  from  being 
lituated  tow^ards  the  fide  of  the  river  on  which  that 
fort  ftands,  is  judged  to  admeafure  at  Icaft  as  much 
as  the  large  ifland.  The  whole  extent  of  the  preci- 
pice, therefore,  including  the  iflands,  is,  according  to 
this  computation,  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-five 
yards.  This  is  certainly  not  an  exaggerated  flate- 
ment.  Some  have  fuppofed,  that  the  line  of  the 
falls  altogether  exceeds  an  Englifli  mile.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  carried  down  the  falls  is  prodigious.  It 
will  be  found  to  amount  to  670,255  tons  per  minute, 
though  calculated  fimply  from  the  following  data, 
which  ought  to  be  corredl,  as  coming  from  an  ex- 
perienced commander  of  one  of  the  King’s  fhips  on 
Lake  Erie,  well  acquainted  in  every  refpedl  with  that 
body  of  water,  viz.  that  where  Lake  Erie,  towards 
its  eafteyn  extremity,  is  two  miles  and  a half  wide, 
the  water  is  fix  feet  deep,  and  the  current  runs  at 
the  rate  of  two  knots  in  an  hour ; but  Niagara  river, 
between  this  part  of  Lake  Eric  and  the  falls,  receives 
the  whalers  of  feveral  large  creeks,  the  quantity  car- 
ried down  the  falls  muft  therefore  be  greater  than 
the  foregoing  computation  makes  it  to  be  ; if  we  liiy 
that  fix  hundred  and  feventy-tw'o  thoufand  tons  of 
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>vater  are  precipitated  down  the  falls  every  minute^ 
the  quantity  will  not  probably  be  much  over-rated. 

To  return  now  to  the  Table  Rock,  fituated  on  the 
Britifn  tide  of  the  river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the 
Jiorfe-tboc  Fall.  Here  the  fpedlator  has  an  unob- 
ftriFded  view  of  the  tremendous  rapids  above  the 
falls,  and  of  the  circumjacent  thores,  covered  with 
thick  woods;  of  the  Horfe-tlioe  fall,  fome  yards  be- 
low him  ; of  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  at  a ditlance  to 
the  left;  and  of  the  frightful  gulph  beneath,  into 
which,  if  he  has  but  courage  to  approach  to  the  ex- 
pofed  edge  of  the  rock,  he  may  look  down  perpen- 
dicularly. The  aftouiniment  excited  in  the  mind  of 
the  fpedtator  by  the  vafinefs  of  the  different  objc'dls 
wFich  he  contemplates  from  hence  is  great  indeed,  and 
few  perfons,  on  coming  here  for  the  firtt  time,  can  for 
fome  minutes  colledf  themfelves  fufficiently  to  be 
able  to  form  any  tolerable  conception  of  the  du- 
pendous  feene  before  them.  It  is  impotiible  for  the 
eye  to  embrace  the  whole  of  it  at  once ; it  mutt 
gradually  make  itfelf  acquainted,  in  the  tirtl  place, 
vvith  the  component  parts  of  the  feene,  each  one  of 
which  is  in  itfelf  an  objeift  of  wonder;  and  fueh  a 
length  of  time  does  this  operation  require,  that  many 
of  thofe  who.  have  had  an  opportunity  of  contem- 
plating the  feene  at  their  leifure,  for  years  together, 
have  thought  that  every  time  they  beheld  it,  each 
part  has  appeared  more'  wonderful  and  more  fublime, 
and  that  it  has  only  been  at  the  time  of  their  lad  vifit 
that  they  have  been  able  to  difeover  all  the  grandeur 
of  the  cataraft. 

Having  fpent  a confiderable  time  on  the  Table 
Rock,  we  returned  to  the  fields  the  fame  way  by 
which  we  had  defeended,  purfuant  to  the  diredlion 
of  the  ofheer  of  engineers  accompanying  us,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the 
cataradf  , and  of  the  adjoining  ground,  and  was,  per- 
haps, the  beft  guide  that  could  be  procured  in  the 
whole  country.  It  wouH  be  poffible  to  purfue  your 
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way  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffy  from  the  Table  RocIj:, 
a confiderable  way  downwards  but  the  buftes  are 
ib.  exceedingly  thick,  and  the  ground  fo  rugged, 
tiiat  the  talk  would  be  arduous  in  the  extreme. 

The  next  fpot  from  which  v/e  furveyed  the  falls, 
was  from  the  p^art  of  the  cliff  nearly  oppofite  to  that 
end  of  the  Fort  Scbloper  Fall  which  lies  next  to 
the  idand.  You  ftand  here,  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
behind  fome  bufhes,  the  tops  of  which  have  been  cut 
down  in  order  to  open  the  view.  From  hence  you 
lave  a better  profpehf  of  the  whole  eataradf,  and  are 
enabled  to  form  a more  correct  idea  of  the  pofitioo 
f)f  the  precipice,  than  from  any  one  other  place. 
The  profp€(^  from  hence  is  more  beautiful,  but  I 
think  Fefs  grand  than  from  any  other  fpot.  The 
©fficeir  who  fo  j)olitely  diredfed  our  movements  ori 
this  oecahon  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  view  from  this 
ipot,  that  be  once  had  a wooden  houfe  conilmdled, 
and  drawn  down  here  by  oxen,  in  which  he  lived 
iiBtil  he  had  hnifhed  feveral  different  drawings  of  the 
cataracl : one  of  thete  we  were  gratified  with  the 
ight  of,  which  exhibited  a view  of  the  cataract  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  when  in  a mod  curious  and 
wonderful  date.  The  ice  at  this  feafon  of  the  year 
accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  cataradt  in  im- 
snenfe  mounds,  and  huge  icicles,  like  the  pillars  of 

mady  building,  hang  pendant  in  many  places  from 
|h.e  top  of  the  precipice,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bot« 
lorn. 

Having  left  this  place,  we  returned  once  more 
Ihrough  the  woods  bordering  upon  the  precipice  to  the 
open  hekls,and  then  diredled  our  courfe  by  a circuitous 
path,  about  one  mile  in  length,  to  a part  of  the  cliff 
where  it  is  pofdble  to  defeend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cataract.  The  river,  for  many  miles  below  the  preci- 
pice, is  bounded  on  each  dde  by  deep,  and  in  mod 
parts  perpendicular  cliffs,  formed  of  earth  and  rocks, 
and  it  is  rmpofiible  to  defeend  to  the  bottom  of  them, 
except  at  two  places,  where  large  mafles  of  earth 
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and  Tocks  have  crumbled  down,  and  ladders  h-ave 
been  placed  fmm  one  break  to  another,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  pafTengers.  The  drib  of  thefe  places 
which  you  come  to  in  walking  along  the  river,  from 
the  Horfe-thoe  Fall  downwards,  is  called  the  In- 
dian Ladder,”  the  ladders  having  been  confrriK^ecI 
there  by  the  Indians.  Thefe  ladders,  as  they  are 
called,  of  which  there  are  feveral,  one  below  the 
other,  con  (ill:  limply  of  long  pine  trees,  with  notches 
cut  in  their  (ides,  for  the  paifenger  to  reft  his  feet  on. 
The  trees,  even  when  tirft  placed  there,  Vv^ouM 
vibrate  as  you  ftepped  upon  them,  owing  to  their 
being  fo  long  and  ilender age  has  rendered  them 
ftili  lefs  firm,  and  they  now  certainly  cannot 
deemed  fafe,  though  many  perfoos  are  ftiil  in  the 
habit  of  defcending  by  their  means.  We  did  aot 
attempt  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliC  by  this 
route,  but  proceeded  to  the  other  place,  which  k 
lower  down  the  river,  called  Mrs.  Simeoe’s  Ladder, 
the  ladders  having  been  originally  placed  there  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  lady  of  the  late  governor. 
This  route  is  much  more  frequented  than  the  other  ; 
the  ladders,  properly  fo  called,  are  ftrong,  and  firmly 
placed,  and  none  of  them,  owing,  to  the  fraquenit 
breaks  in  the  cliff,  are  required  to  be  of  fuch  a great 
length  but  what  even  a lady  might  pals  up  or  down 
them  without  fear  of  danger.  To  deicend  over  the 
rugged  rocks,  however,  the  whole  w^ay  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff,  is  certainly  no  trifling  undertaking^, 
and  few  ladies,  I believe,  could  be  found  of  fufficienl: 
ftrength  of  body  to  encounter  the  fatigue  of  fuch  an 
expedition. 

On  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  you  find 
yourfelf  in  the  midft  of  huge  piles  of  mis-fliapen  rocks, 
with  great  mafles  of  earth  and  rocks  projedling  from 
the  fide  of  the  cliff*,  and  oVergrown  with  pines  and 
cedars  hanging  over  your  head,  apparently  ready  to 
crumble  down  and  crufh  you  to  atoms.  Many  of 
the  large  trees  grow  with  their  heads  downwards, 
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being  fufpended  by  their  roots,  which  had  takef! 
fuch  a firm  hold  in  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  that  when  part  of  it  gave  way  the  trees  did  not 
fall  altogether.  The  river  before  you  here  is  fome- 
what  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  wide;  and  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  it,  a little  to  the  right,  the  Fort 
SchlOper  Fall  is  feen  to  great  advantage:  what  you 
fee  of  the  Horfe-fhoc  Fall  alfo  appears  in  a very 
favourable  point  of  view;  the  projecting  cliff  con- 
ceals nearly  one  half  of  it.  The  Fort  Schloper  Fall, 
is  fkirted  at  bottom  by  milk  white  foam,  which 
afeends  in  thick  volumes  from  the  rocks ; but  it  is 
not  feen  to  rife  above  the  fall  like  a cloud  of  fmoke, 
as  is  the  cafe  at  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall;  neverthelefs 
the  fpray  is  fo  confiderable,  that  it  defeends  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  river^  at  the  foot  of  Simeoe’s 
Ladder,  like  rain. 

Having  reached  the  margin  of  the  river,  we  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Great  Fall,  along  the  flrand, 
which  for  a confiderable  part  of  the  way  thither  con- 
fids  of  horizontal  beds  of  limedone  rock,  covered 
with  gravel,  except,  indeed,  where  great  piles  of 
done  have  fallen  from  the  fides  of  the  cliff.  Thefe 
horizontal  beds  of  rock,  in  fome  places,  extend  very 
far  into  the  river,  forming  points  Vv^bich  break  the 
force  of  the  current,  and  occafion  flrong  eddies  along 
particular  parts  of  the  fhore.  Here  great  numbers 
of  the  bodies  of  fifhes,  fquirrels,  foxes,  and  various 
other  animals,  that,  unable  to  ftem  the  current  of 
the  river  above  the  falls,  have  been  carried  down 
them,  and  confequently  killed,  are  wafhed  up.  The 
fhore  is  likewife  found  flrewed  with  trees,  and  large 
pieces  of  timber,  that  have  been  fwept  away  from 
the  faw  mills  above  the  falls,  and  carried  down  the 
precipice.  The  timber  is  generally  terribly  fliattered,- 
and  the  carcafes  of  all  the  large  animals,  particularly 
of  the  large  fifhes,  are  found  very  much  bruifed.  A 
dreadful  bench  arifes  from  the  quantity  of  putrid 
matter  lying  on  the  fhore,  and  numberlefs  birds  of 
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prey,  attradled  by  it,  are  always  feen  hovering  about 
the  place. 

Amongfl:  the  moft  numerous  dories  current  in  the 
country,  relating  to  this  wonderful  catara6l,thereis  one 
that  records  the  haplefs  fate  of  a poor  Indian,  which  I 
felecd,  as  the  truth  of  it  is  unqueftionable.  The  unfor- 
tunate hero  of  this  tale,  intoxicated,  it  feems,  with  fpi- 
rits,  had  laid  himfelf  down  to  deep  at  the  bottom  of  his 
canoe,  which  was  fadened  to  the  beach  at  the  didance 
of  fome  miles  above  the  falls.  His  fquaw  fat  on  the 
diore  to  watch  him.  Whild  they  were  in  this  dtua- 
tion,  a failor  from  one  of  the  Idips  of  war  on  the  neigh^ 
bouring  lakes  happened  to  pafs  by  ; he  was  druck 
with  the  charms  of  the  fquaw,  and  indantly  deter- 
mined upon  enjoying  them.  The  faithful  creature, 
however,  unwilling  to  gratify  his  defires,  hadened  to 
the  canoe  to  aroufe  her  huiband  ; but  before  die 
could  ededl  her  purpofe,  the  failor  cut  the  cord  by 
which  the  canoe  was  fattened,  and  fet  it  adrift.  It 
quickly  doated  away  with  the  dream  from  the  fatal 
fpot,  and  ere  many  minutes  elapfed,  was  carried  down 
into  the  midft  of  the  rapids.  Here  it  was  didindlly 
feen  by  feveral  perfons  that  were  danding  on  the  ad- 
jacent diore,  whofe  attention  had  been  caught  by  the 
dngularity  of  the  appearance  of  a canoe  in  fuch  a part 
of  the  river.  The  violent  motion  of  the  waves  foon 
awoke  the  Indian  ; he  darted  up,  looked  wildly 
around,  and  perceiving  his  danger,  indantly  feized 
his  paddle,  and  made  the  mod  furpridng  exertions  to 
fave  himfelf ; but  dnding  in  a little  time  that  all  his 
efforts  would  be  of  no  avail  in  demming  the  impetuo- 
dty  of  the  current,  he  with  great  compofure  put  afide 
his  paddle,  wrapt  himfelf  up  in  his  blanket,  and  again 
laid  himfelf  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  In  a 
few  feconds  he  was  hurried  down  the  precipice  ; but 
neither  he  nor  his  canoe  were  ever  leen  more.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  dif- 
ferent things  that  happen  to  be  carried  down  the  falls 
rc-appear  at  bottom.. 
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From  the  foot  of  Simcoe’s  Ladder  you  may  walk 
along  the  ftrand  for  fome  diftance  without  inconve- 
nience ; but  as  you  approach  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall^ 
the  way  becomes  more  and  more  rugged.  In  fome 
places  where  the  cliff  has  crumbled  down,  huge 
mounds  of  earth,  rocks,  and  trees,  reaching  to  the 
water’s  edge,  oppofe  your  courfe  ; it  feems  impoffible 
to  pafs  them  ; and,  indeed,  without  a guide,  a ftranger 
would  never  find  his  way  to  the  oppohte  fide  ; for  to 
get  there  it  is  neceffary  to  mount  nearly  to  their  top, 
and  then  to  crawl  on  your  hands  and  knees  through 
long  dark  holes,  where  paffages  are  left  open  between 
the  torn  up  rocks  and  trees.  After  paffing  thefe 
mounds,  you  have  to  climb  from  rock  to  rock  clofe 
under  the  cliff,  for  there  is  but  little  fpace  here  be- 
tween the  cliff  and  the  river,  and  thefe  rocks  are  fo 
ilippery,  owing  to  the  continual  rnoiflure  from  the 
fpray,  which  defcends  very  heavily,  that  without  the 
utmofl  precaution  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  efcapc  a 
falK  At  the  diftance  of  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
Great  Fall  we  were  as  wet,  owing  to  the  fpray,  as  if 
each  of  us  had  been  thrown  into  the  river. 

There  is  nothing  whatfoever  to  prevent  you  from 
pafiing  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Great  Fall  ; and  you 
might  even  proceed  behind  the  prodigious  flieet  of 
water  that  comes  pouring  down  from  the  top  of  the 
precipice,  for  the  water  falls  from  the  edge  of  a pro- 
jecting rock  ; and,  m.oreover,  caverns  of  a very  con- 
fiderable  fize  have  been  hollowed  out  of  the  rocks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  owing  to  the  violent  ebul- 
lition of  the  water,  which  extend  fome  way  underneath 
the  bed  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  I advanced 
within  about  fix  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  fheet  of 
water,  jufl  far  enough  to  peep  into  the  caverns  behind 
it ; but  here  my  breath  was  nearly  taken  away  by  the 
violent  whirlwind  that  always  rages  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cataradf,  occafioned  by  the  concufTion  of  fuch  a 
vafi;  body  of  water  againft  the  rocks.  I confefs  I had 
no  inclination  at  the  tinje  to  go  farther  ; nor,  indeed, 
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any  of  us  afterwards  attempted  to  explore  the  dreary 
confines  of  thefe  caverns,  where  death  feemed  to 
await  him  that  fliould  be  daring  enough  to  enter 
their  threatening  jaws.  . No  words  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  fcene  at 
this  place.  Your  fenfes  are  appalled  by  the  fight  of 
the  immcnfe  body  of  water  that  comes  pouring  down 
fo  clofcly  to  you  from  the  top  of  the  llupendous  pre- 
cipice, and  by  the  thundering  found  of  the  billows 
daOiing  again  ft  the  rocky  fides  of  the  caverns  below  ; 
you  tremble  with  reverential  fear,  when  you  confider 
that  a blaft  of  the  whirlwind  might  fweep  you  from  off 
the  ftippery  rocks  on  which  you  ftand,  and  precipitate 
you  into  the  dreadful  gulph  beneath,  from  whence  all 
the  power  of  man  could  not  extricate  you  ; you  feel 
what  an  infignificant  being  you  are  in  the  creation, 
and  your  mind  is  forcibly  imprefted  with  an  awful  idea 
of  the  power  of  that  mighty  Being  who  commanded 
the  waters  to  flow. 

Since  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  ftrft  difeovered 
they  have  receded  very  confiderably,  owing  to  the  dif- 
rupture  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  precipice.  The 
rocks  at  bottom  are  firft  loofened  by  the  conftant  ac- 
tion of  the  water  upon  them  ; they  are  afterwards  car- 
ried away,  and  thofe  at  top  being  thus  undermined, 
are  foon  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  water  rufhing 
over  them  : even  within  the  memory  of  many  of  the 
prqfent  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  falls  have  re- 
ceded feveral  yards.  The  commodore  of  the  King’s 
veftels  on  Lake  Erie,  who  had  been  employed  on  that 
lake  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  informed  me,  that 
when  he  firft  came  into  the  country  it  was  a common 
pradtice  for  young  men  to  go  to  the  iftand  in  the 
middle  of  the  falls  ; that  after  dining  there,  they  ufed 
frequently  to  dare  each  gther  to  walk  into  the  river  to- 
wards .certain  large  rocks  in  the  midft  of  the  rapids, 
not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  falls  ; and  fometimes  to 
proceed  through  the  water,  even  beyond  thefe  rocks. 
No  fuch  rocks  arc  to  be  feen  at  prefent  and  were  a 
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man  to  advance  two  yards  into  the  river  from  the 
ifland,  he  would  be  inevitably -fwept  away  by  the  tor- 
rent. It  has  been  conjedlured,  as  I before  mentioned, 
that  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  originally  lituated  at 
Queentlown  ; and  indeed  the  more  pains  you  take  to 
examine  the  courfe  of  the  river  frbm  the  prefent  falls 
downward,  the  more  reafon  is  there  to  imagine  that 
fuch  a conjedture  is  well  founded.  From  the  preci- 
pice nearly  down  to  Queendown,  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  drewed  with  large  rocks,  and  the  banks  are  broken 
and  rugged  ; circumdances  which  plainly  denote 
that  fome  great  difruption  has  taken  plaee  along  this 
part  of  the  riyer ; ,and  we  need  be  at  no  lofs  to  ac- 
count for  it,  as  there  are  evident  marks  of  the  adlion 
of  water  upon  the  ddes  of  the  banks,  and  condderably 
above  their  prefent  bafes.  Now  the  river  has  never 
been  known  to  rife  near  thefe  marks  during  the 
greated  doods  ; it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  its  bed  mud 
have  been  once  much  more  elevated  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent. Below  Queen  down,  however,  there  are  no 
traces  on  the  banks  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  level 
of  the  water  was  ever  much  higher  there  than  it  is 
now.  The  fudden  increafe  of  the  depth  of  the  river 
juft  below  the  hills  at  Qneendown,  and  its  fudden 
expandon  there  at  the  fame  time,  feem  to  indicate 
that  the  waters  paud  for  a great  length  of  time  have 
fallen  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  thus  have  formed 
that  extendve  deep  bafin  below  the  village.  In  the 
river,  a mile  or  two  above  Qneendown,  there  is  a 
tremendous  whirlpool,  owing  to  a deep  bole  in  the 
bed  ; this  hole  was  probably  alfo  formed  by  the  wa- 
ters falling  for  a great  length  of  time  on  the  fame 
fpot,  in  confequence  of  the  rocks  which  compofed  the 
then  precipice  having  remained  firmer  than  thofe  at 
any  other  place  did.'  Tradition  tells  us,  that  the 
great  fall,  indead  of  having  been  in  the  form  of  a 
horfe-fhoe,  orice  projedhed  in  the  middle.  For  a 
century  pad,  however,  it  has  remained  nearly  in  the 
prefent  form  ; ' and  as  the  ebullition  of  the  water  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  catarac51  is  lb  much  greater  at 
the  center  of  this  fall  than  in  any  other  part,  and  as  the 
water  confequently  a6is  with  more  force  there  in  un- 
derminingthe  precipice  than  at  any  other  part,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  it  m ly  remain  nearly  in  the  fame 
form  for  ages  to  come. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall  is  found.a 
kind  of  white  concrete  fubftance,  by  the  people  of 
the  country,  called  fpray.  Some  perfons  have  fup- 
pofed  that  it  is  formed  from  the  earthy  particles  of  the 
water,  which  defeending,^  owing  to  their  great  fpecific 
gravity,  quicker  than  the  other  particles,  adhere  to 
the  rocks,  and  are  there  formed  into  a inafs.  This  con- 
crete fubdance  has  precifely  the  appearance  of  petri- 
fied froth  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  found  ad- 
hering to  thofe  rocks  againft  which  the  greateft  quan- 
tities of  the  froth,  that  floats  upon  the  water,  js 
wafhed  by  the  eddies. 

We  did  not  think  of  afeending  the  cHfr  till  the 
evening  was  far  advanced,  and  had  it  been  pofflble  to 
have  found  our  way  up  in  the  dark,  I verily  believe 
we  fhould  have  remained  at  the  bottom  of  it  until 
midnight.  Juft  as  wc  left  the  foot  of  the  great  fall  the 
fun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  one  of  the  inoft 
beautiful  and  perfcbl  rainbows  that  ever  I beheld  was 
exhibited  in  the  fpray  that  arofe  from  the  fall.  It  is 
only  at  evoning  and  morning  that  the  rainbow  is  feen 
in  perfedHon  ; for  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  deep 
precipice,  fliade  the  fun  from  the  fpray  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

At  a great  diflance  from  the  foot  of  the  ladder  we 
halted,  and  one  of  the  party  was  difpatchcd  to  fetch 
a bottle  of  brandy  and  a pair  of  goblets,  which  had 
been  depofited  under  foine  fiones  on  the  margin  of 
the  river,  in  our  way  to  the  great  fall,  whither  it 
would  have^bcen  highly  inconvenient  to  have  carried 
them.  Wet  from  head  to  foot,  and  greatly  fatigued, 
there  certainly  was  not  one  amongfl  us  that  appeared, 
at  the  moment,  defirous  of  getting  the  brandy,  in 
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order  to  pour  out  a libation  to  the  tutelary  deities  of 
the  cataradt ; nor  indeed  was  there  much  reafon  td 
apprehend  that  our  piety  would  have  (hone  forth 
more  confpicuOLifly  afterwards  ; however  it  was  not 
put  to  the  teft  ; for  the  meltenger  returned  in  a 
few  minutes  with  the  woeful  intelligence  that  the 
brandy  and  goblets  had  been  ftolen.  We  were  at 
no  great  lofs  in  gueffing  who  the  thieves  were.' 
Perched  on  the  rocks,  at  a little  diflance  from  us,  fat 
a pair  of  the  river  nymphs,  not  “ nymphs  with  fedged 
crowns  and,  ever  harmlcfs  looks ; not  temperate 
“ nymphs,”  but  a pair  of  fquat  fturdy*  old  wenches, 
that  with  clofe  bonnets  and  tucked  up  petticoats  had 
crawled  down  the  cliff,  and  were  bufied  with  long 
rods  in  angling  for  fifh.  Their  noify  clack  plainly  in- 
dicated that  they  had  been  well  pleafed  with  the 
brandy,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  entertain  any  hopes 
of  recovering  the  fpoil ; we  e’en  flaked  our  thirft, 
therefore,  with  a draught  from  the  wholefome  flood, 
and  having  done  fo,  boldly  puflied  forward,  and  be- 
fore it  was  quite  dark  regained  the  habitations  from 
whence  we  had  flarted. 

On  returning  we  found  awell-fpread  table  laid  out 
for  us  in  the  porch  of  the  houfe,  and  having  gratified 
the  keen  appetite  which  the  fatigue  we  bad  encoun- 
tered had  excited,  our  friendly  guides,  having  pre- 
vioufly  given  us  indtudfions  for  examining  the  falls 
more  particularly,  fet  off  by  moonlight  for  Niagara, 
and  we  repaired  to  Fort  Chippeway,  three  miles  above 
the  falls,  which  place  we  made  our  head-quarters 
while  we  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  becaufe 
there  was  a tolerable  tavern,  and  no  houfe  in  the 
village  near  the  falls,  where  ficknefs  vra«  not  pre- 
valent. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  rnuch  lefs  difficult  of 
accefs  now  than  they  were  foine  years  ago : Charle- 
voix, who  vifited  them  in  the  year  1 720,  tells  us,  that 
they  were  only  to  be  viewed  from  one  fpot ; and  that 
from  thence  the  f|)e6fator  had  only  a fide  profpe6t  of 
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them.  Had  he  been  able  to  have  defcendcd  to  the 
bottom,  he  would  have  had  ocular  demonftration  o 
the  exiftence  of  caverns  underneath  the  precipice, 
which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe  from  the  hollow 
found  of  the  falling  of  the  waters  ; from  the  number 
of  carcafes  wafhed  up  there  on  different  parts  of  the 
ftrand,  and  would  alfo  have  bedi  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  a circumftance  which  he  totally  clifbelieved, 
namely,  that  fifh  were  oftentimes  unable  to  flem  the 
rapid  current  above  the  falls,  and  were  confequently 
'carried  down  the  precipice. 

The  mo  ft  fivourable  feafon  for  viftting  the  falls  is 
about  the  middle  of  September,  the  time  when  we 
faw  them  ; for  then  the  woods  are  feen  in  all  their 
glory,  beautifully  variegated  with  the  rich  tints  of 
autumn  ; and  the  fpedlator  is  not  then  annoyed  with 
vermin.  In  the  furamer  feafon  you  meet  whth  rattle-? 
fnakes  at  every  ftep,  and  m'ufquitoes  fwarm  fo  thickly 
in  the  air,  that  to  ufe  a common  phrafe  of  the  coun- 
try, you  might  cut  them  with  a knife.”  The  cold 
nights  in  the  beginning  of  September  effe(ftually 
banifh  thefe  noxious  animals. 
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Anchor  under  Point  Ahineau  — Defer iption  of  the 
Point — -Curious  Sand  Hills  there — Bear  hunt  mg — 
How  carried  on — Dogs^  what  Sort  of  ufed — Wind 
changes — The  Veffel fuffers  from  the  Storm  wlnlft  at 
Anchor — Departure  from  Point  Abmeau — General 

Defeription  of  Lake  Erie— — Anecdote Reach  the 

Iflands  at  the  Wefieryi  End  of  the  Lake — Anchor 
there — Defeription  of  the  If  ands — Serpents  of  vari- 
ous Kinds  found  there — Rattlefnakes — Medicinal  JJfes 
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Malden,  06tober. 

Fort  Chtppeway,  from  whence  my  I a ft  letter 
was  dated,  is  a fmall  ftockaded  fort,  fitiiated  on 
the  borders  of  a creek  of  the  fame  name,  about  two 
hundred  yards  diftant  from  Niagara  River.  Had  it 
been  built  immediately  on  the  latter  ftream,  its  fitua- 
tion  would  have  been  much  more  convenient ; for 
the  water  of  the  creek  is  fo  bad  that  it  cannot  be 
drank,  and  the  garrifori  is  obliged  to  draw  water 
daily  from  the  river.  The  fort,  which  occupies  about 
one  rood  of  ground  only,  conftfts  of  a fmall  block 
houfe,  inclofed  by  a liockade  of  cedar  pofts  about 
twelve  feet  high,  which  is  meiely  fufticient  to  defend 
the  garrifon  againft  miifquet  ftiot.  Adjoining  to  the 
fort  there  are  about  .feven  or  eight  farm  houfes,  and 
fome  large  flone  houfes,  where  goods  are  depofited 
preparatory  to  their  being  conveyed  up  .the  river  in 
bateaux,  or  acrofs  the  portage  in  carts,  to  Queen ftown. 
It  is  faid  that  it  would  be  pradlicable  to  cut  a canal 
from  hence  to  Queenftown,  by  means  of  which  the 
troublefome  and  expenfive  procefs  of  unlading  the 
bateaux  and  tranfporting  the  goods  in  carts  along  the 
portage  would  be  avoided.  Such  a canal  will  in  all 
probability  be  undertaken  'one  day  or  other ; but 
whenever  that  fhall  be  the  cafe,  there  is  rcafon  to 
think  that  it  will  be  cut  on  the  New  York  fide  of  the 
river,  for  two  reafons  ; firft,  becaufc  the  ground  on 
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thajt'ficlc  is  much  more  favourable  for  fucb  an  under- 
taking ; and^  fecondly,  becaufe  the  ftate  of  New  York 
is  much  more  populous,  and  far  better  enabled  to  ad- 
vance the  large  turns  of  money  that  would  be  requi- 
lite  for  cutting  a canal  through  fuch  rugged  ground 
as  borders  upon  the  river,  than  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada  either  is  at  prefent,  or  appears  likely  to  be. 

About  fifteen  men,  under  the  command  of  a lieu- 
tenant, arc  ufually  quartered  at  Fort  Chippeway,  who 
are  moflly  employed  in  condudling,  in  bateaux  from 
thence  to  Fort  Erie,  the  dores  for  the  troops  in  the 
upper  country,  and  the  prefents  for  the  Indians. 

After  we  had  gratified  our  curiofity  in  regard  to 
the  wonderous  objedls  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  lead 
as  far  as  our  time  would  permit,  we  were  obligingly 
furnifhed  with  a bateau  by  the  officer  at  Fort  Chip- 
peway, to  whom  we  carried  letters,  to  convey  us  to 
Fort  Erie.  My  companions  embarked  in  it  with  our 
baggage,  when  the  morning  appointed  for  our  de- 
parture arrived  ; but  defirous  of  taking  one  more  look 
at  the  falls,  I llaid  behind,  determining  to  follow 
them  on  foot  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ; I accordingly, 
walked  down  to  the  falls  from  Fort  Chippeway  after 
breakfaft,  fpent  an  hour  or  two  there,  returned  to  the 
fort,  and  having  ftopped  a fhort  time  to  red  myfelf 
after  the  fatigues  of  climbing  the  deeps  about  the 
falls,  I fet  out  for  Fort  Erie,  fifteen  miles  didant  from 
Chippeway,  accompanied  by  my  faithful  fervant  Ed- 
ward, who  has  indeed  been  a treafure  to  me  dnee  I 
have  been  in  America.  The  day  was  by  no  means 
favourable  for  a pededrian  expedition  ; it  was  in- 
tenfely  hot,  and  we  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we 
found  the  neceffity  of  taking  off  our  jackets,  waid- 
coats,  and  cravats,  and  carrying  them  in  a bundle  on 
our  backs.  Several  parties  of  Indians  that  I met  go- 
ing downn  the  river  in  canoes  were  dark  naked. 

The  banks  of  Niagara  River,  between  Chippeway 
and  Fort  Erie,  are  very  low,  and  covered,  for  the 
mod  part,  with  fhrubs,  under  whofe  ffiadc,  upon  the 
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gravelly  beach  of  the  river,  the  weary  traveller  finds 
an  agreeable  refiing  place.  For  the  firfi:  few  miles 
from  Chippeway  there  are  fcarcely  any  houfes  to  be 
feen  ; bat  about  half  way  between  that  place  and 
Fort  Erie  they  are  thickly  fcattered  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  houfes  in  this  neighbourhood  were 
remarkably  well  built,  and  appeared  to  be  kept  in  a 
ilate  of  great  neatnefs  ; mofi;  of  them  were  fheathed 
with  boards,  and  painted  white.  The  lands  adjoining 
them  are  rich,  and  were  well  cultivated.  The  crops 
of  Indian  corn  were  ftill  fianding  here,  which  had  a 
mofi;  luxuriant  afpe£l  ; in  many  of  the  fields  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  a ftem  lefs  than  eight  feet  in 
height.  Between  the  rows  they  fow  gourds,  fquafhes, 
and  melons,  of  which  lafi;  every  fort  attains  to  a ftate 
of  great  perfection  in  the  open  air  throughout  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  two  provinces.  Peaches  in  this 
part  of  the  country  likewife  come  to  perfection  in  the 
open  air,  but  in  Lower  Canada,  the  fummers  are  too 
fhort  to  permit  them  to  ripen  fufficiently.  The  win- 
ters here  are  very  fevere  whilfi;  they  lafi,  but  it  is  feE 
dom  that  the  fnow  lies  longer  than  three  months  on 
the  ground.  The  fummers  are  intenfely  hot,  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer  often  rifing  to  96®,  and  fometimes 
above  100^. 

'As  I pafled  along  to  Fort  Erie  I killed  a great 
many  large  fnakes  of  different  forts  that  I found  balk- 
ing in  tfte  fun.  Amongft  them  I did  not  find  any 
rattlefnakes  : tnefe  reptiles,  however,  are  very  com- 
monly met  with  here  ; and  at  the  diftance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  from  the  river,  up  the  country,  it  is 
faid  that  they  are  fo  numerous  as  to  render  the  fur- 
veying  of  land  a matter  of  very  great  danger.  ' It  is 
a circumfiance  ftrongly  in  favour  of  Lower  Canada, 
that  the  rattlefnake  is  not  found  there  ; it  is  feldom 
found,  indeed,  to  the  northward  of  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  north  latitude. 

Fort  Erie  ftands  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie ; it  is  a fmall  ftockaded  fort^  fomewhat  fimilar 
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to  that  at  Chippeway  ; and  adjoining  it  are  extenfiv« 
ftores  as  at  Chippevvay,  and  about  half  a dozen  mifer- 
able  little  dwellings.  On  arriving  there  I had  no 
difficulty  in  difcovering  my  companions  ; 1 found 
them  lodged  in  a fmall  log-houfe,  which  contained 
but  the  one  room,  and  juft  fitting  down  to  a fupper 
they  had  procured  through  the  aliiftance  of  a gentle- 
man in  the  Indian  department,  who  accompanied 
them  from  Chippeway.  This  habitation  was  the  pro- 
perty of  an  old  woman,  who  in  her  younger  days  had 
followed  the  drum,  and  now  gained  her  livelihoocl 
by  accommodating,  to  the  beft  of  her  power,  fuch 
travellers  as  paffed  by  Fort  Erie.  A tbrry  habitation 
it  was  ; the  crazy  door  was  ready  to  drop  off  the 
hinges,  and  in  all  the  three  windows  of  it  not  one 
pane  of  glafs  was  there,  a young  gentleman  from 
Detroit  having  amufed  himfelf,  whilft  detained  in  the 
place  by  contrary  winds,  fome  little  time  before  our 
arrival,  with  fhooting  arrows  through  them.  It  was 
not  likely  that  thefe  windows  would  be  fpeedily  re- 
paired, for  no  glazier  was  to  be  met  with  nearer  than 
Newark,  thirty-fix  miles  diftant.  Here,  as  we  lay 
folded  in  our  fid  ns  on  the  floor,  the  rain  beat  in 
upon  us,  and  the  wind  whiftled  about  our  ears  ; but 
this  was  not  the  worft.  In  the  morning  we  found  it 
a difficult  matter  to  get,  wherewith  to  fatisfy  our 
hunger  ; dinner  was  more  difficult  to  be  had  than 
breakfaft,  fupper  than  dinner ; there  feemed  to  be  a 
greater  fcarcity  of  proviflons  alfo  the  fecond  day  than 
there  was  on  the  firft.  At  laft,  fearing  that  we  ihould 
be  famiffied  if  we  remained  longer  under  the  care  of 
- old  mother  Palmer,  we  embarked  at  once  on  board 
the  veflcl  of  war  in  which  we  intended  to  crofs  the 
lake,  where,  although  fometimes  tofled  about  by  the 
raging  contrary  winds,  yet  we  had  comfortable  births, 
and  fared  plcnteoufly  every  day. 

Ships  lie  oppofite  to  Fort  Erie,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  Thore ; they  are 
there  expofed  to  all  the  violence  of  thq  weflerly  winds, 
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but  the  anchorage  is  excellent,  and  they  ride  in  pcr- 
fedl  fafety.  Three  veiTels  of  war,  of  about  two  hun-^ 
dred  tons,  and  carrying  from  eight  to  twelve  guns 
each,  befides  two  or  three  merchant  veflels,  hy  wind 
bound  whilft  we  remained  here.  The  little  fort,  with 
the  furrounding  houfes  built  on  the  rocky  fhore,  the 
vefTels  lying  at  anchor  before  it,  the  rich  woods,  the 
diftant  hills  on  the  oppofite  hde  of  the  lake,  and  the 
vail  lake  itfelf,  extending  to  the  fartheil  part  of  the 
horizon,  altogether  formed  an  intereiling  am}  beau- 
tiful  fcene. 

Whilil  we  were  detained  here  by  contrary  winds, 
we  regularly  went  on  fhore  after  breakfaft  to  take  a 
ramble  in  the  woods  ; oftentimes  alfo  we  amufed  our- 
felves  with  the  diverfion  of  hunting  iiqirirrels  wdth 
dogs,  amongil  the  fhrubs  and  young  trees  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  thoufands  of  which  animals  w e 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort.  The  fquir- 
rels,  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  leap  from 
tree  to  tree  with  wonderful  fwiftnefs  ; you  follow 
them  clofely,  fhaking  the  trees,  and  flriking  againll 
the  branches  with  poles.  Sometimes  they  will  lead 
you  a chace  of  a quarter  of  a mile  and  more  ; but 
fooner  or  later,  terrified  by  your  attentive  purfuit* 
make  a falfe  leap,  ^nd  come  to  the  ground  ; the  dogs, 
ever  on  the  watch,  then  feize  the  opportunity  to  lay 
hold  of  them  ; frequently,  however,  the  fquirrels 
will  elude  their  repeated  fnaps,  and  mount  another 
tree  before  you  can  look  round  you.  I have  feldoin 
known  them  to  be  hurt  by  their  fall,  nothwithftand- 
ing  that  I have  many  times  feen  them  tumble  from 
branches  of  trees  upwards  of  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground. 

In  our  rambles  we  ufed  frequently  to  fall  in  with 
parties  of  the  Seneka  Indians,  from  the  oppolite  fide 
of  the  lake,  that  were  amufing  themfelves  with  hunt- 
ing and  fhooling  thefe  animals.  They  fliot  them 
prineipally  with  bows  and  blow-guns,  at  the  ufe  of 
which  lad  the  Senckas  are  wonderfully  expert.  The 

blow- 
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biow-gun  is  a narrow  tube,  commonly  about  fix  feet 
in  length,  made  of  a cane  reed,  or  of  forne  pithy  wood, 
through  which  they  drive  tbort  fiender  arrows  by  the 
force  of  the  breath,  the  arrows  are  not  much  thicker 
than  the  lov/er  firing  of  a violin  ; they  are  headed 
generally  with  little  triangular  bits  of  tin,  and  round 
the  oppofitc  endSj  for  the  length  of  two  inches,  a 
quantity  of  the  down  of  thifiles,  or  fomething  very 
like  it,  is  bound,  fo  as  to  leave  the  arrows  at  this  part 
of  fuch  a thicknefs  that  they  may  but  barely  pafs  into 
the  tube.  The  arrows  are  put  in  at  the  end  of  the 
tube  that  is  held  next  to  the  mouth,  the  down  catches 
the  breath,  and  with  a fmart  puff  they  will  fly  to  the 
diftance  of  fifty  yards.  I have  followed  young  Seneka 
Indians,  whilft  fliooting  with  blow-guns,  for  hours  to- 
gether, during  which  time  I have  never  knowm'  them 
once  to  mifs  their  aim,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen yards,  although  they  ibot  at  the  little  red  fquir- 
rels,  wflich  are  not  half  the  fize  of  a rat ; and  with' 
fuch  wonderful  force  ufed  they  to  blow  forth  the  ar- 
rows, that  they  frequently  drove  them  up  to  the  very 
thifile-down  through  the  heads  of  the  largeft  black 
fquirrels.  The  efFe(fi  of  thefd  guns  appears  at  firfi: 
like  magic.  The  tube  is  put  to  the  mouth,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  you  fee  the  fquirrel  that  is 
aimed  at  fall  iifelefs  to  the  ground  ; no  report,  not  the 
fmallefi  noife  even,  is  to  be  heard,  nor  is  it  pofflble 
to  fee  the  arrow,  fo  quickly  does  it  fly,  until  it  ap- 
pears faflened  in  the  body  of  the  animal. 

The  Seneka  is  one  of  the  flx  nations  which  for- 
merly bore  the  general  name  of  the  Iroquois  Indians. 
Their  principal  village  is  fituated  on  Buffalo  Creek, 
which  falls  into  the  eafiern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie, 
on  the  New  York  fliore.  We  took  the  fl]ip’s  boat 
one  morning,  and  went  over  to  vifit  it,  but  all  the 
Indians,  men,  \vomen,  and  children,  amounting  in 
all  to  upwards  of  flx  hundred  perfons,  had,  at  an  early 
hour,  gone  down  to  Fort  Niagara,  to  partake  of-^a 
feafi  which  was  there  prepared  for  them..  We  walked 
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about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village,  dined  on 
the  grafs  on  foine  cold  provifions  that  we  had  taken 
with  us,  and  in  the  evening  returned. 

Oppohte  to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek  there  is  a 
very  dangerous  fand  bar,  which  at  times  it  is  totally 
impoffible  to  pafs  in  any  other  veffels  than  bateaux  ; 
wo  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  get  over  it  in  the  fhip’s 
long  boat  with  four  oars  on  going  into  the  creek  ; 
and  in  returning  the  paffage  was  really  tremendous. 
The  wind,  which  was  wefiierly,  and  of  courfe  impelled 
the  vail  body  of  water  in  the  lake  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  had  increafed  confiderably  whilft  we  had 
been  on  fhore,  and  the  waves  had  begun  to  break 
with  fuch  fury  over  the  bar,  that  it  was  not  without 
a confiderable  fhare  of  terror  that  we  contemplated 
the  profpe6l  of  pafiing  through  them  : the  commo- 
dore of  the  King’s  fhips  on  the  lake,  who  was  at  the 
belm,  was  determined,  however,  to  crofs  the  bar  that 
night,  and  accordingly,  a flridt  filence  having  been 
enjoined  that  the  crew  might  hear  his  orders,  we 
boldly  entered  into  the  midft  of  the  breakers  : the 
boat  now  roiled  about  in  a mod  alarming  manner ; 
Sometimes  it  mounted  into  the  air  on  the  top  of  the 
mighty  billows,  at  other  timesLit  came  thumping  down 
with  prodigious  force  on  the  bar ; at  lafl  it  duck 
quite  fad  in  the  fand  ; neither  oars  nor  rudder  were* 
any  longer  of  ufe,  and  for  a moment  we  gave  our- 
felves  over  for  lod  ; the  waves  that  rolled  towards  us 
broke  on  all  ddes  with  a noife  like  that  of  thunder, 
and  we  were  expedling  that  the  boat  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  fome  one  or  other  of  them  every  indant, 
when  luckily  a large  wave,  th^t  rolled  on  a little  far- 
ther than  the  red  without  breaking  into  foam,  fet  us 
again  afloat,  and  the  oarfmen  making  at  that  moment 
the  mod  vigorous  exertions,  we  once  more  got  into 
deep  water  ; it  was  not,  however,  until  after  many 
minutes  that  we  were  fafely  out  of  the  tremendous 
filrf.  A boat,  vvitb^a  pair  of  oars  only,  that  attempted 
to  follow  vSg  was  overwhelmed  tn  art  indant  by  a 
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wave  which  broke  over  her  : it  was  in  vain  to  think  of 
attempting  to  give  any  affiftance  to  her  crew,  and  we 
were  obliged  for  a time  to  endure  the  painful  thought 
that  they  might  be  ftruggling  with  death  within  a few 
yards  of  us  ; but  before  we  loft  fight  of  the  fliore  we 
had  the  fatisfa^lion  of  beholding  them  all  landing  in 
fafety  on  the  beach,  whieh  they  had  reached  by  fwim- 
ining. 

After  having  been  detained  about  feven  days  at 
Fort  Erie,  the  wind  veered  about  in  our  favour,  the 
fignal  gun  was  fired,  the  pafiengers  repaired  on  board, 
and  at  half  an  hour  before  fun-fet  we  launched  forth 
into  the  lake.  It  was  much  fuch  another  evening  as 
that  on  which  we  left  Kingfton  ; the  vaft  lake, 
bounded  only  .by  the  horizon,  glowed  with  the  rich 
warm  tints  that  were  reflcdled  in  its  unruffled  furface 
from  the  wcfiern  Iky  ; and  the  top  of  the  tall  foreft, 
adorning  the  fhores,  appeared  fringed  with  gold,  as 
the  fun  funk  down  behind  it.  There  was  but  littlq 
wind  during  the  firfl;  part  of  the  night ; but  after- 
wards a frefli  breeze  fprang  up,  and  by  ten  o’clock 
the  next  morning  we  found  ourfelves  forty  miles  dif^ 
tant  from  the  fort  : the  profperous  gale,  however,  did 
not  long  continue,  the  fky  became  overcaft,  the  waves, 
began  to  roll  with  fury,  and  the  captain  judging  it 
advifeable  to  feek  a place  of  fhelter  again  ft  the  im- 
pending ftorm,  the  fhip  was  put  about,  and  with  all 
poflible  expedition  meafured  back  the  way  which  we 
had  juft  made  with  fo  much  pleafure.  We  did  not 
return,  however,  the  whole  way  to  Fort  Erie,  but  run 
into  a fmall  bay  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  lake,  about 
ten  miles  diftant,  fheltercd  by  Point  Abineau  : by 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  veflel  was  fafely 
moored,  and  this  bufinefs  having  been  accomplifhed, 
we  proceeded  in  the  long  boat  to  the  fhore,  which 
was  about  two  miles  off. 

Point  Abineau  is  a long  narrow  neck  of  land, 
which  projedls  into  the  lake  nearly  in  a due  fouth 
dircclion  ; on  each  fide  of  it  there  is  an  extenfive  bay, 

which 
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which  affords  good  anchorage  ; the  extremity  of  the 
point  is  covered  with  rocks,  lying  horizontally  in  beds, 
and  extending  a confiderable  way  into  the  lake,  nearly 
even  with  the  furface  of  the  water,  fo  that  it  is  only 
in  a few  places  that  boats  can  approach  the  Oiore. 
The  rocks  are  of  a flate  colour,  but  fpotted  and 
ftreaked  in  various  diredions  with  a dirty  yellow  ; in 
many  places  they  are  perforated  with  fmall  holes,  as 
if  they  had  been  expofed  to  the  adion  of  fire.  The 
Ihores  of  the  bays,  on  the  contrary,  are  covered  with 
tand  ; on  digging  to  the  depth  of  a few  feet,  however^ 
I fhouid  imagine  that  in  mofl  parts  of  the  fhore  the 
fame  fort  of  rocks  would  be  found  as  thofe  feen  on 
the  extremity  of  the  point ; for  where  the  fandy  part 
of  the  fhore  commences,  it  is  evident  that  the  rocks 
have  been  covered  by  the  fand  which  has  been  waffled 
up  by  the  waves  of  the  lake  : the  northern  fhore  of 
the  lake  abounds  very  generally  with  rocks  of  the 
fame  defeription. 

On  the  weflern  fide  of  Point  Abineau  the  flrand 
differs  in  no  wife,  to  appearance,  from  that  of  the 
ocean  ; it  is  ftrewed  with  a variety  of  fhells  of  a large 
iize  ; quantities  of  gulls  are  continually  feen  hovering 
'over  it  ; and  during  a gale  of  wind  from  the  wefl,  a 
forge  breaks  in  upon  it,  as  tremendous  as  is  to  be 
feen  on  any  part  of  the  coafi;  of  England.  The 
mounds  of  fand  accumulated  on  Point  Abineau  are 
truly  affonifhing ; thofe  next  to  the  lake,  that  hav^e 
been  waflied  by  the  dorms  of  late  years,  are  totally 
devoid  of  verdure  ; but  others,  fituated  behind  them, 
towards  the  center  of  the  point,  feem  coeval  with  the 
world  itfclf,  and  are  covered  with  oaks  of  the  largeft 
fize  from  top  to  bottom.  In  general  thefe  mounds 
are  of  an  irregular  form  ; but  in  fome  places,  of  the 
greated  height,  they  are  fo  even  and  ftraight  that  it 
appears  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  hand  of 
art,  and  you  may  almod  fancy  them  to  be  the  old 
works  of  fome  vad  fortidcation.  Thefe  regular 
mounds  extend  in  all  dire6lions,  but  chiefly  from 
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north  to  fouth^  which  demon  Urates  that  wefterly 
winds  were  as  prevalent  formerly  in  this  part  of  the 
country  as  they  are  at  the  prefent  day.  I fhould 
fuppofe  that  fome  of  thefe  mounds  are  upwards  of 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  • 

The  ground  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  point  Is 
neither  fo  much  Ibroken  nor  fo  fandy  as  that  on  the 
oppofite  one^  and  there  we  found  two  farm  houfes^ 
adjoining  to  each  of  which  Were  about  thirty  acres  of 
cleared  land.  At  one  of  thefe  we  proeured  a couple 
of  fheep,  fome  fowls,  and  a quantity  of  potatoes,  to 
add  to  our  ilore  of  provilions,  as  there  was  reafon  to  - 
apprehend  that  our  voyage  Avould  not  be  fpeedil}^  ter-^ 
minated  : whilft  the  men  were  digging  for  the  latter, 
the  old  woman  of  the  boufe  fpread  her  little  table, 
and  prepared  for  us  the  bed  viands  which  her  habita- 
tion afforded,  namely,  coarfe  cake  bread,  roailed  po- 
tatoes, and  bear’s  flefh  failed,  which  laft  we  found  by 
no  means  unpalatable.  The  haunch  of  a young  cub 
is  a difh  much  effeemed,  and  we  frequently  met  with 
it  at  .table  in  the  upper  country  ; it  is  extremely  rich 
and  oily,  neverthelefs  they  fay  it  never  cloys  the 
itomacb. 

Towards  evening  we  returned  to  the  vefffl,  and 
the  dorm  being  much  abated,  paffed  not  an  uncoiUi- 
fortable  night. 

At  day  break  the  next  morning  Ttook  the  boat, 
and  went  on  fhore  to  join  a party  that,  as  I had  been  ' 
informed  the  preceding  evening,  was  going  a bear- 
hunting. On  landing,  I found  the  men  and  dogs 
ready,  and  having  loaded  our  guns  we  advanced  into 
the  woods.  The  people  here,  as  in  the  back  parts  of  the 
United  States,  devote  a very  great  part  of  their  time 
to  hunting,  and  they  are  well  fkilled  in  the  purfuitof 
game  of  every  defeription.  They  fhoot  almoil  uni- 
verfally  with  the  ride  gun,  and  are  as  dextrous  at  the 
life  of  it  as  any  men  can  be.  The  guns  ufed  by  them 
are  all  imported  from  England.  Thofe  in  mod  edi- 
mation  carry  balls  of  the  fize  of  thirty  toT  the  pound  ; 
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in  the  States  the  hunters  very  commonly  (hoot  with 
balls  of  a much  fmaller  lize,  fixty  of  them  not  weigh- 
ing more  than  one  pound  ; but  the  people  in  Canada 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  ufe  the  large  balls, 
'although  more  troublefome  to  carry  through  the 
woods,  as  they  inflict  much  more  dreadful  wounds 
than  the  others,  and  game  feldom  efcapes  after  being 
wounded  by  them.  Dogs  of  a large  fize  are  chofen 
for  bear-hunting ; thofe  mod  generally  preferred  feem 
to  be  of  a breed  between  the  blood  hound  and  madiff; 
they  will  follow  the  fcent  of  the  bear,  as  indeed  moft 
field  dogs  will,  but  their  chief  ufe  is  to  keep  the  bear 
at  bay  when  wounded,  or  to  follow  him  if  he  attempt 
to  make  off  whild  the  hunter  is  reloading  his  gun* 
Bears  will  never  attempt  to  attack  a man  or  a dog 
while  they  can  make  their  efcape,  but  once  wounded, 
or  clofely  hemmed  in,  they  will  fight  mod  furioufly. 
The  young  ones,  at  fight  of  a dog,  generally  take  to 
a tree  ; but  the  old  ones,  as  if  confcious  of  their  abi- 
lity to  fight  a dog,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
cannot  fail  of  becoming  the  prey  of  the  hunter  if 
they  afcend  a tree,  never  do  fo,  unlefs  mdeed  they  fee 
a hunter  coming  towards  them  on  borfeback,  a fight 
w^hicb  terrifies  them  greatly. 

The  Indians  generally  go  in  large  parties  to  hunt 
bears,  and  on  coming  to  the  place  where  they  fuppofe 
thefe  animals  are  lurking,  they  form  themfelves  into 
a large  circle,  and  as  they  advance  endeavour  to  roufe 
them.  It  is  feldom  that  the  white  hunters  rnufter  to- 
gether in  fufficient  numbers  to  purfue  their  game  in 
this  manner  ; but  whenever  they  have  men  enough 
to  divide  themfelves  fo,  they  always  do  it.  We  pro- 
ceeded in  this  manner  at  Point  Abineau,  where  three 
or  four  men  are  amply  fufficient  to  hem  in  a bear  be^ 
tween  the  w^ater  and  the  main  land.  The  point  was 
a very  favourable  place  for  hunting  this  year,  for  the 
bears,  intent,  as  I before  mentioned,  uppn  emigrating 
to  the  foutb,  ufed,  on  coming  down  from  the  upper 
country,  to  advance  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  point, 
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ns  if  defirous  of  getting  as  near  as  poffible  by  land  to 
the  oppofite  tide  of  the  lake,  and  fcarcely  a morning 
came  but  what  one  or  two  of  them  were  found  upon  it. 
An  experienced  hunter  can  at  once  nifeern  the  track  of 
a bear,  deer,  or  any  other  large  animal,  in  the  woods, 
and  can  tell  with  no  fmall  degree  of  precifion  how 
long  a time  before  it  was  that  the  animal  palled  that 
Way.  On  coming  to  a long  valley,  between  two  of 
the  fand  hills  on  the  point,  a place  through  which  the 
bears  generally  paficd  in  going  towards  the  water,  the 
hunters  whom  I accompanied  at  once  told  how  many 
bears  had  come  down  from  the  upper  country  the 
preceding  night,  and  hlfo  how  maiiy  of  them  were 
cubs.  To  the  eye  of  a common  obferver  the  track  of 
thefe  animals  amongft  the  leaves  is  wholly  impercep- 
tible ; indeedj  in  many  inftances,  even  after  the 
hunters  had  pointed  them  out  to  me,  I could  but 
barel)^  perceive  the  prints  of  their  feet  on  the  clofelt 
infpedbon  ; yet  the  hunters,  on  coming  lip  to  the 
place,  faw  thefe  marks  with  a glance  of  the  eye. 

After  killing  a bear,  the  firft  care  of  the  hunters  is 
to  ftrip  him  of  his  fkin.  This  bufinefs  is  performed 
by  them  in  a very  few  riiinutes,  as  they  always  carry 
knives  about  them  particularly  fuited  for  the  purpofc  ; 
afterwards  the  carcafe  is  cut  up,  an  operation  in 
which  the  tomahawk,  an  indrument  that  they  moftly 
carry  with  them  alfo,  is  particularly  ufefid.  The 
Ohoicell  parts  of  the  animal  are  then  fele6led  and 
carried  home,  and  the  reft  left  in  the  woods.  The 
Indians  hold  the  paws  of  the  bear  in  great  eftimalion  ; 
ftewed  with  young  puppies,  they  are  ferved  up  at  all 
their  principal  feafts;  On  killing  the  animal,  the 
paws  are  gafhed  with  a knife,  and,  afterwards,  hung 
over  a tire,  amidft  the  fmoke,  to  dry.  The  fkins  of 
the  bears  are  applied  to  numberlefs  ufes,  in  the 
country,  by  the  farmers,  who  fet  no  fmall  value  upon 
them.  They  are  commonly  cured  by  being  fpread 
upon  a wall  or  between  two  trees,  before  the  fun, 
and  in  that  pofition  feraped  with  a knife,  or  piece  of 
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iron,  daily,  which  brings  out  the  greafe  or  oil,  a very 
confiderable  quantity  of  which  oozes  from  them.  Ra- 
coon and  deer  fkins,  &c.  are  cured  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner. The  Indians  have  a method  of  dreffing  thefe 
different  fkins  with  the  hair  on,  and  of  rendering 
them  at  the  fame  time  as  pliable  as  a piece  of  cloth  ; 
this  is  principally  effedled  by  rubbing  the  Ikins,  with, 
the  hand,  in  the  fmoke  of  a wood  fire. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  hunt  being 
over,  the  party  returned  to  the  habitation  on  the  point. 
On  arriving  there  I found  my  companions,  who  had 
juft  come  on  fhore,  and  after  having  ftrolled  about  the 
woods  for  a time,  we  all  went  on  board  the  fhip-  to 
dine. 

The  fky  had  been  very  gloomy  the  whole  of  this 
day  ; it  became  more  and  more  fo  as  the  evening 
upproached,  and  the  feamen  foretold  that  before 
morning  there  would  be  a dreadful  ftorm.  At  no 
time  a friend  to  the  watery  element,  I immediately 
foiTned  the  refolution  of  paffing  the  night  on  fhore  ; 
accordingly  having  got  the  boat  manned  after  din- 
ner, I took  wdth  me  my  fervant,  and  landed  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  point. 
Here  being  left  to  ourfelves,  we  pitched  our  tent 
by  moonlight,  under  the  flielter  of  one  of  the  fteep 
fand  hills;  and  having  kindled  a large  ftre  in  the 
front  of  it,  laid  down,  and  were  foon  lulled  to  re- 
pofe  by  the  hollow^'  roar  of 'the  wind  amidft  the  tali 
trees  of  the  furrounding  foreft.  Not  fo  my  compa- 
nions, who  viftted  me  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  lamented  forely  that  they  had  not  accom- 
panied me  on  fhore.  There  had  been  a tremendous 
fea  running  in  the  lake  all  night;  the  wind  had 
fhifted  fomewhat  to  the  fouthward,  and  Point  Abi- 
neau,  in  confequence,  affording  but  little  protedlion 
to  the  veftel,  fhe  had  rolled  about  in  a moft  alarming 
manner  : one  of  the  ftancheons  at  her  bow  ftarted 
by  her  violent  working;  the  water  came  pouring  in 
as  from  a pump  ; a feene  of  confufton  enfued,  and 
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failors  were  kept  bulily  employed  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  flopping  the  leak.  The  veflel  being 
old,  crazy,  and  on  her  lafi:  voyage,  ferious  apprehen- 
fions  were  entertained  led  dome  worfe  accident  fliould 
befal  her  before  morning,  and  neither  the  crew  nor 
the  paflengers  felt  themfelves  at  all  cafy  until  day- 
light appeared,  when  the  gale  abated.  We  amufed 
ourfelves  this  morning  in  rambling  through  the 
woods,  and  along  the  diores  of  the  lake,  with  our 
fowling  pieces.  On  the  llrand  we  found  great  num- 
bers of  gulls,  and  different  birds  of  prey,  fuch  as 
hawks,  kites,  &c.  ; here  alfo  we  met  with  large 
flocks  of  fand  larks,  as  they  are  called  by  the  people 
of  the  country,  in  colour  fomewhat  refembling  the 
grey  lapwing  ; their  walk  and  manner  are  fo  very 
firnilar,  that,  when  on  the  ground,  they  might  .be 
taken  for  the  fame  bird  were  they  but  of  a larger 
lize  ; they  are  not  much  bigger  than  a fparrow* 
In  the  woods  we  fell  in  for  the  firff;  time  with  a large 
covey  or  flock  of  fpruce  partridges  or  pheafants,  as 
the  people  call  them  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  co- 
lour, they  are  not  much  unlike  the  Engliffi  par- 
tridge, but  of  a larger  fize,  and  their  flefh  differs  in 
flavonr  little  from  that  of  the  Englifh  pheafint.  They 
are  different  in  many  refpedfs  both  from  the  partridge 
and  pheafant  found  in  Maryland  and  in  the  middle 
ftates,  but  in  none  more  fo  than  in  their  wonderful 
tamenefs,  or  rather  ffupidity.  Before  the  flock  took 
to  flight  I (hot  three  birds  fingly  from  off  one  tree, 
and  had  I been  but  acquainted  with  the  proper  me- 
thod of  proceeding  at  the  time,  it  is  pofiible  I might 
have  fliot  them  all  in  turn.  It  feernsyou  muff  always 
begin  by  flaooting  the  bird  that  fits  lowcff  on  the  tree, 
and  fo  proceed  upwards,  in  which  cafe  tlie  furvivorS 
are  not  at  all  alanried*  Ignorant,  however,  of  this 
fccret,  I Ibot  at  one  of  the  uppermoff  birds,  and  the 
diffurbance  that  he  made  in  falling  through  the 
branches  on  which  the  others  were  perched  put  the 
flock  to  flight  inimcdiatdy. 
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On  returning  from  our  ramble  in  the  woods  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake^  we  were  agreeably  furprifecl  to 
find  the  wind  quite  favourable  for  profecuting  our 
voyage,  and  in  a few  minutes  afterwards  heafd  the 
fignal  gun,  and  faw  the  tbip’s  boat  coming  for  the 
purpofe  of  taking  us  from  fliore.  We  got  on  board 
in  time  for  dinner,  but  did  not  proceed  on  our  voyage 
till  midnight ; fo  high  a fea  fiill  continued  running 
in  the  lake,  that  the  captain  thought  it  imprudent  to 
venture  out  of  the  bay  before  that  time.  In  the 
morning  we  found  ourfeh^es  under  the  rich  bold 
lands  on  vthe  foutbern  fide  of  the  lake ; the  water 
was  fmooth,  the  Iky  ferene,  and  every  one  felt  pleafed 
with  the  voyage.  It  was  on  this  day  we  beheld  the 
cloud  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  as  I before  mentioned, 
at  the  great  difiance  of  fifty-four  miles. 

Lake  Erie  is  of  an  elliptical  form  ; in  length  abqut 
three  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth,  at  the  widefi 
part,  about  ninety.  The  depth  of  water  in  this  lake 
is  mot  more  than  twenty  fathoms,  and  in  calm  weather 
vefiels  may  fecurely  ride  at  anchor  in  any  part  of  it ; 
but  when  fionny,  the  anchorage  in  an  open  part  of 
the  lake  is  not  fafc,  the  fands  at  bottom  not  being 
firm,  and  the  anchors  apt  therefore  to  lofe  their  hold. 
Whenever  there  is  a gale  of  wind  the  waters  imme- 
diately become  turbid,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  yel- 
low fand  that  is  wafhed  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lake ; in  calm  weather  the  water  is  clear,  and  of  a 
deep  greenifii  colour.  The  northern  fiiore  of  the 
Jake  is  very  rocky,  as  likewife  are  the  fiiores  of  the 
iflands,  of  which  there  are  feveral  clufiers  towards 
the  wefiern  extremity  of  the  lake ; but  along  mofi 
parts  of  the  foutbern  fhore  is  a fine  gravelly  beach. 
The  height  of  the  land  bordering  on  the  lake  is  very 
unequal ; in  fome  places  long  ranges  of  fieep  moun- 
tiins  rife  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water;  in  others 
the  fhores  are  fo  fiat  and  fo  low,  that  when  the  lake  is 
raifed  a little  above  its  ufual  level,  in  confequence  of 
a firong  gale  of  wind  fetting  in  towards  the  IhorC, 
the  country  is  deluged  for  miles. 
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A young  gentleman,  who  was  Tent  in  a bateau 
with  dil patches  acrofs  the  lake,  not  long  before  we 
paded  through  the  country,  periflied,  with  feveral  of 
his  party,  owing  to  an  inundation  of  this  fort  that  took 
place  on  a low  part  of  the  fliorc.  I mutt  here  ob- 
fervx,  that  when  you  navigate  the  lake  in  a bateau,  it 
is  cuftoinary  to  keep  as  clofe  as  potlible  to  the  land ; 
and  whenever  there  is  any  danger  of  a ftorm,  you  run 
the  vetfel  on  fhore,  which  may  be  done  with  fafety, 
as  the  bottom  of  it  is  perfedtly  fiat.  I before  men- 
tioned the  peculiar  advantage  of  a bateau  over  a keel 
boat  in  this  refpedf.  The  young  gentleman  alluded 
to  was  coading  along  in  this  manner,  when  a violent 
ftorm  fuddenly  arofe.  The  bateau  was  inflantaneoufly 
turned  towards  the  fhore ; unfortunately,  however, 
in  running  her  upon  the  beach  forne  mifmanagement 
took  place,  and  fbe  overfet.  The  waves  had  already 
begun  to  break  in  on  the  fhore  with  prodigious  impe- 
tuolity  ; each  one  of  them  rolled  farther  in  than  the 
preceding  one  ; the  party  took  alarm,  and  indead  of 
making  as  drenuous  exertions  as  it  was  fuppofed  they 
might  have  made,  to  right  the  bateau,  they,  took  a 
few  necedaries  out  of  her,  and  attempted  to  fave 
themfelves  by  dight ; but  fo  rapidly  did  the  watei' 
dovv  after  them,  in  confecjuence  of  the  increadng 
dorm,  that  before  they  could  proceed  far  enough  up 
the  country  to  gain  a place  of  fafety,  they  were  all 
overwhelmed  by  it,  two  alone  excepted,  who  had  the 
prefence  of  mind  and  ability  to  climb  a lofty  tree.  To 
the  very  great  irregularity  of  the  height  of  the  lands 
on  both  ddes  of  it,  is  attributed  the  frequency  of 
dorms  on  Lake  Erie.  The  fhores  of  Lake  Ontario 
are  lower  and  more  uniform  than  thofe  of  any  of  the 
other  lakes  ; and  that  lake  is  the  mod  tranquil  of 
any,  as  has  already  been  noticed. 

There  is  a gs*eat  deficiency  of  gqod  harbours  along 
the  fhores  of  this  Lake.  Qn  its  northern  fide  there 
are  but  two  places  which  afford  fhelter  to  vedcls 
drawing  more  than  feven  feet  water,  namely.  Long 
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Point  and  Point  Abineau  ; and  thefe  only  aiTord  a 
partial  fbeltero  If  the  wind  fbould  fhift  to  the  fouth- 
ward  whilfi;  veffels  happen  to  be  lying  under  them^ 
they  are  thereby  expofed  to  all  the  dangers  of  a rocky 
lee  fhore.  On  the  fouthern  fhore,  the  firfi:  harbour 
you  come  to  in  going  from  Fort  Erie,  is  that  of 
Prefqu’  Ifle.  Veflels  drawing  eight  feet  water  may 
there  ride  in  perfedt  fafety  ; but  it  is  a matter  of  no 
fmall  difficirlty  to  get  into  the  harbour,  owing  to  a 
long  fand  bar  which  extends  acrofs  the  mouth  of  it. 
Prefqu’  Ifle  is  fituated  at  the  didance  of  about  hxty 
miles  from  Fort  Erie.  Beyond  this,  nearly  midway 
between  the  eallern  and  weflern  extremities  of  the 
lake,  there  is  another  harbour,  capable  of  containing 
fmall  veflels,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayahega  River,  and 
another  at  the  mouth  of  Sandufky  River,  which  falls 
into  the  lake  within  the  north  weAern  territory  of  the 
States.  It  is  very  fcldom  that  any  of  thefe  harbours 
are  made  ufe  of  by  the  Britifh  fhips  ; they,  indeed, 
trade  almoft  folely  between  Fort  Erie  and  Detroit 
River  ; and  when  in  profccuting  their  voyages  they 
chance  to  meet  with  contrary  winds,  againft  which 
they  cannot  rnake  head,  they  for  the  rnoA  part  return 
to  Fort  Erie,  if  bound  to  Detroit  River ; or  to  fome 
of  the  bays  amidfl  the  clufters  of  iflands  fituated  to- 
^^ards  the  weftern  territory  of  the  lake,  if  bound  to 
Fort  Erie.  In  going  up  the  lake,  it  very  often  hap- 
pens that  veflels,  even  after  they  have  got  clofe  under 
thefe  iflands,  the  neareft  of  which  is  not  lefs  than  tw^o 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Fort  Erie,  arc  driven 
back  by  ftorrps  the  whole  \yay  to  that  fort.  Juft'  as 
we  were  preparing  to  cail:  anchor  under  Middle 
ifland,  one  of  the  neareft  of  them,  a fquall  fuddenly 
arofe,  and  it  was’ not  without  very  great  difficulty  that 
we  could  keep  our  flation  : the  captain  told  us  after^ 
wards,  that  he  really  feared  at  pne  time,  that  we 
fhould  have  beep  driven  back  to  our  old  quarters. 

It  was  about  two  o’clock  on  the  third  day  from 
that  of  our  quitting  Point  Abineau,  that  we  reached 
- ^ ^ ■ ■ • Middle 
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Middle  Ifland.  We  lay  at  anchor  until  the  next 
morning,  when  the  wind  (hlfted  a few  points  in  our 
favour,  and  enabled  us  to  proceed  fome  miles  farther 
on,  to  a place  of  greater  fafety,  flieltercd  by  iflands  on 
all  tides  ; but  beyond  this  the  wind  did  not  permit  us 
to  advance  for  three  days.  It  is  very  feldom  that 
vctiels  bound  from  Fort  Erie  to  any  place  on  Detroit 
Kiver  accomplifh  their  voyage  without  flopping 
ainongft  tbefe  iflands  ; for  the  fame  wind  favourable, 
for  carrying  them  from  the  eaftern  to  the  weiiern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  will  not  waft  them  up  the  river. 
The  river  runs  nearly  in  a fo nth- weft  direction  ; its 
current  is  very  ft.rong  ; a"nd  unlefs  the  wind  blows 
frefh,  and  nearly  in  the  oppofite  diredfion  to  it,  you 
cannot  proceed,  The  navigation  of  Lake  Erie,  in 
generad,  is  very  uncertain  ; and  paftengers  that  crofs 
it  in  any  of  the  King’s,  or  principal  merchant  vcf- 
fcls,  are  not  only  called  upon  to  pay  double  the  fum 
for  their  paftage,  demanded  for  that  acrofs  Lake  On- 
tario, but  anchorage  money  befides,  that  is,  a certain 
fum  per  diem  as  long  as  the  veflel  remains  wind 
bound  at  anchor  in  any  harbour.  The  anchorage 
money  is  about  three  dollars  per  'day  for  each  cabin 
paftenger. 

The  iflands  at  the  weftern  end  of  the  lake,  which 
are  of  various  fizes,  lie  yery  clofe  to  each  other,  and 
the  feenery  ainongft.  them,  is  very  pleaftng.  The 
largeft  of  them  are  not  more  than  fourteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  many  would  fcarcely  be  found  to 
admeafure  as  many  yards  round.  They  are  all  co- 
vered'with  wood  of  fome  kind  or  other,  even  to  the 
very  fmalleft.  The  larger  iflands  produce  a variety 
of  fine  timber,  amongft  which  are  found  oaks,  hic- 
cory  trees,  and  red  cedars  ; the  latter  grow  to  a much 
larger  fize  than  in  any  part  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  they  are  fent  for  even  from  the  Britiih 
fettlements  on  Detroit  'River,  forty  miles  diftant. 
None  of  tbefe  iflands  are  much  elevated  above  the 
Jake,  nor  are  they  divei  fifted  with  any  riling  grounds  ; 
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mod  of  them,  indeed,  are  as  flat  as  if  they  had  been 
overflowed  with  water,  and  in  the  interior  parts  of 
fome  of  the  larged  of  them  there  are  extendve  ponds 
and  marfhes.  The  fine  tirnber,  which  thefe  iflands 
produce,  indicates  that  the  foil  mud  be  uncommonly 
fertile.  Here  are  found  in  great  numbers,  amongd 
the  woods,  racoons,  and  fquirrels  ; bears  arc  alfo  at 
times  found  upon  fome  of  the  iflands  during  the 
winter  feafon,  when  the  lake  is  frozen  between  the 
main  land  and  the  iflands  • but  they  do  not  remain 
continually,  as  the  other  animals  do.  All  the  idands 
are  dreadfully  infeded  with  ferpents,  and  on  fpme  of 
them  rattlefnakes  are  fo  numerous,  that  in  the  height 
of  dimmer  it  is  really  dangerous  to  land  : it  was  now 
late  in  September;  yet  we  had  not  been  three  minutes 
on  fliore  on  Bafs  Ifland^^  before  fcveral  of  thefe  noxi- 
ous reptiles  were  feen  amongd  the  bufhes,  arid  a 
couple  of  them,  of  a large  dze,  were  killed  by  the 
feameq. 

- Two  kinds  of  rattlefnakes  are  found  in  this  part  of 
the  country  ; the  one  is  of  a deep  brown  colour, 
clouded  with  yellow,  and  is  feldom  met  with  mOre 
than  thirty  inches  in  length.  It  ufually  frequents 
marfhes  and  low  meado\ys,  where  it  does  great  mif- 
chief  amongd  cattle,  which  it  bites  modly  in  the  lips 
as  they  are  grazing.  The  other  fort  is  of  a greeniih 
yellow  colour,  clouded  with  brown,  and  attains  nearly 
twice  the  dze  of  the  other.  It  is  mod  commonly 
found  between  three  and  four  feet  in  length,  and  as 
thick  as  the  wrid  of  a large  man,.  The  rattlefnake  is 
much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  any 
other  fnake,  and  it  is  thicked  in  the  middle  of  the 
body,  w^hich  approaches  fomcwdiat  tp  a triangular 
form,  the  belly  being  flat,  and  the  back  bone  ridng 
higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  animal.  The  rattle, 
wuth  wdiich  this  ferpent  is  provided,  is  at  the  end  of 
the  tail  ; it  is  ufually  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth, 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  each  joint 
about  half  an  inch  loner.  The  ioint  condds  of  a 
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number  of  little  eafes  of  a dry  horny  fubdance,  in- 
elofed  one  within  another,  and  not  only  the  oiitermoft 
of  thefc  little  cafes  articulates  with  the  outermoft 
cafe  of  the  contiguous  joint,  but  each  cafe,  even  to 
the  fmalleft  one  of  all,  at  the  infide,  is  connedied  by 
a fort  of  joint  with  the  correfponding  cafe  in  the  next 
joint  of  the  i-attlc.  The  little  cafes  or  fliellslie  very 
loofely  within  one  another,  and  the  noife  proceeds 
from  their  dry  and  hard  coats  ftriking  one  againft  the 
other.  It  is  faid  that  the  animal  gains  a frefh  joint 
to  its  rattle  every  year  ; of  this,  however,  I have  great 
doubts,  for  the  largeft  fnakes  are  frequently  found  to 
have  the  feweft  joints  to  their  rattles.  A medical 
gentleman  in  the.  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket,  be- 
hind the  Blue  Mountains,  in  Virginia,  had  a rattle  ia 
his  potieffion,  which  contained  no  lefs  than  thirty- 
two  joints  ; yet  the  fnake  from  which  it  was  taken 
fcarcely  admeafured  five  feet ; rattlefnakes,  however^ 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  in  the  fame  part  of  the  country, 
have  been  found  of  a greater  length  with  not  more 
than  ten  rattles.  One  of  the  fnakes,  which  we  faw 
killed  on  Bafs  Ifland,  in  Lake  Erie,  had  no  more  than 
four  joints  in  its  rattle,  and  yet  it  was  nearly  four 
feet  long. 

The  flvin  of  the  rattlefnake,  when  the  animal  is 
wounded,  or  Qtherwife  enraged,  exhibits  a variety  of 
beautiful  tints,  never  feen  at  any  other  time.  It  is 
not  with  the  teeth  which  the  rattlefnake  ufes  for  or- 
dinary purpofes  that  it  firikes  its  enemy,  but  with 
two  long  crooked  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  point 
down  the  throat.  When  about  to  ufe  thefe  fangs,  it 
rears  itfclf  up  as  much  as  poffible,  throws  back  its 
head,  d^ops  its  under  javy,  and  fpringing  forward  upon 
its  tail,  endeavours  to  hook  itfelf  as  it  were  upon  its 
enemy.  In  order  to  raife  itfelf  on  its  tail  it  coils  it- 
felf up  previoLifly  in  a fpiral  line,,  with  the  head  in 
Ithe  middle.  It  cannot  fprjng  farther  forward  than 
about  half  its  own  length. 

The  flefh  of  the  rattlefnake  is  as  white  as  the  mod 
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delicate  fifh,  and  is  much  efteemed  by  thofe  who  are 
not  prevented  from  tailing  it  by  prejudice.  The  foup 
made  from  it  is  faid  to  be  delicious^  and  very  nou- 
rifhing. 

In  my  rambles  about  the  iflands  under  which  we 
lay  at  anchor^  I found  many  fpecimens  of  the  exuviae 
of  thefe  fnakes,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country 
people  of  Upper  Canada,  are  very  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  the  rheumatifm,  when  laid  over  the  part 
afflicted,  and  fattened  down  with  a bandage.  The 
body  of  the  mttlefnake  dried  to  a cinder  over  the  fire, 
and  then  finely  pulverifed,  and  infufed  in  a certain 
portion  of  brandy,  is  alfo  faid"  to  be  a never  failing 
remedy  againfc  that  diforder.  I converfed  with  many 
people  who  had  made  ufe  of  this  medicine,  and  they 
were  firmly  perfuaded  that  they  were  indebted  to  it 
fora  fpeedy  cure.  The  liquor  is  taken  inwardly,  in 
the  quantity  of  a wine  glafs  full  at  once,  about  three 
times  a day.  No  effedt,  more  than  from  taking  plain 
brandy,  is  perceived  from  taking  this  medicine  on  the 
firfi  day  ; but  at  the  end  of  the  fecqnd  day  the  body 
of  the  patient  becomes  fuffufed  with  a cold  fwcat, 
every  one  of  his  joints  grow  painful,  and  his  limbs 
become  feeble,  and  fcarcely  able  to  fupport  him  ; he 
grows  worfe  and  worfe  for  a day  or  two  ; but  per- 
fevering  in  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  for  a few  days,  he 
gradually  lofes  hi§  pains,  and  recovers  his  wonted 
rirength  of  body. 

Many  different  kinds  of  ferpents  befides  rattle- 
fnakes  are  found  on  thefe  iflands  in  Lake  Erie.  I 
killed  fevcral  totally  different  from  any  that  I had 
ever  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  ; 
amongft  the  number  was  one  which  I was  informed 
was  venomous  in  the  highefi:  degree : it  was  fome- 
what  more  than  three  feet  in  length  ; its  back  was 
perfedlly  black  ; its  belly  a vivid  orange.  I found  it 
amongfi:  the  rocks  on  Middle  Ifland,  and  on  being 
wounded  in  the  tail,  it  turned  about  to  defend  itfelf 
with  inconceivable  fury.  Mr.  Carver  tells  ofafer- 

pent 
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pent  that  is  peculiar  to  thefe  iflands,  called  the  biffing 
Inake  : It  is,”  fays  he,  of  the  fmall  fpeckled 

kind,  and  about  eighteen  inches  long.  When  any 
thing  approaches  it,  it  flattens  itfelf  in  a moment, 
and  its  tpots,  which  are  of  various  dyes,  become 
vifibly  brighter  through  rage;  at  the  fame  time  it 
blows  from  its  mouth  with  great  force  a fubtile 
‘‘  wind  that  is  reported  to  be  of  a naufeous  fmell, 
and  if  drawn  in  with  the  breath  of  the  unwary 
traveller  will  infallibly  bring  on  a decline,  that  in  a - 
few  months  mufi  prove  mortal,  there  being  no  re- 
medy  yet  difeovered  which  can  counteradl  its  bane- 
ful  influence.”  Carver  docs  not  inform  us  of 

his  having  himfelf  feen  this  fnake;  I am  tempted, 
therefore,  to  imagine,  that  he  has  been  impofed  upon, 
and  that  the  whole  account  he  has  given  of  it  is  fa- 
bulous. I made  very  particular  enquiries  refpe6ling 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  a fnake,  from  thofe  perfons 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  touching  at  thefe  iflands,  and 
neither  they  nor  any  other  perfons  I met  with  in  the 
country  had  ever  feen  or  heard  of  fuch  a fnake,  except 
in  Mr.  Carver’s  Travels.  Were  a traveller  to  believe 
all  the  flories  refpedting  fnakes  that  are  current  in 
the  country,  he  muft  believe  that  there  is  fuch  a fnake 
as  the  whip  fnake,  which,  as  it  is  fliid,  purfues  cattle 
through  the  woods  and  meadows,  lathing  them  with 
its  tail,  till  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  running  they 
drop  breathlefs  to  the  ground,  when  it  preys  upon 
their  flefli  ; he  mufl:  alfo  believe  that  there  is  fuch  a 
fnake  as  the  hoop  fnake,  which  has  the  power  of  fix- 
ing its  tail  firmly  in  a certain  cavity  infide  of  its 
mouthy  and  of  rolling  itfelf  forward  like  a hoop  or 
wheel  with  fuch  wonderful  velocity  that  neither  man 
nor  beaft  can  poffibly  efcape  from  its  devouring  jaws. 

The  ponds  and  marfhes  in  the  interior  parts  of 
thefe  iflands  abound  with  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl, 
and  the  fliores  fwarm  with  gulls.  A few  fmall  birds 
are  found  in  the  woods;  but  I faw  none  amongfl: 

them 
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them  that  were  remarkable,  either  for  their  fong  or 
plumage. 

At  fun-fet,  on  the  laft  day  of  September,  we  left 
the  iflands,  and  the  next  morning  entered  Detroit 
River.  The  river,  at  its  mouth,  is  about  five  miles 
wide,  and  continues  nearly  the  fame  breadth  for  a 
confiderable  difiance.  The  (bores  are  of  a moderate 
Jieight,  and  thickly  wooded ; but  there  was  nothing 
particularly  interefiing  in  the  profpedt  till  we  arrived 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  new  Britifh  pofi. 
Here  the  banks  appeared  diverfified  with  Indian  en- 
campments and  villages,  and  beyond  them  the  Britifii 
fettlements  were  feen  to  great  advantage.  The  river 
w^as  crowded  with  Indian  canoes  and  bateaux,  and 
feveral  pleafure  boats  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the 
garrifon,  and  to  the  traders,  that  had  come  out  in 
expedlation  of  meeting  us,  were  feen  cruizing  about 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  two  other  vefiels  of 
war,  which  we  had  left  behind  us  at  Fort  Eric,  as 
well  as  the  trading  vefiels,  had  overtaken  us  jufi  as 
we  entered  the  river,  and  we  all  failed  up- together 
with  every  bit  of  canvafs  that  we  cpuld  mufter,  full 
fpread,  The  day  was'  uncoirxmonly  clear,  and  the 
feene  altogether  was  pleafing  and  interefiing. 

The  other  vefiels  proceeded  up  the  river  to  th« 
Britifh  pofi  $ but  ours,  which  was  laden  with  prefents 
for  the  Indians,  cafi  anchor  oppofite  to  the  habitation 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  Indian  department,  whom  I 
before  mentioned,  which  was  fituated  in  the  diftridt 
of  Malden.  Tie  gave  us  a mofi  cordial  invitation  to 
fiay  at  his  houfe  whilfi  we  fhould  remain  in  this  part 
of  the  country  ; we  gladly  accepted  of  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly went  with  him  on  fhore. 
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Defcriptmi  of  fhe  of  Malden — RJlabllJJnnent  of 

. a new  Britijk  Pofl  there — IJland  of  Bois  Blanc-^ 
Difference  between  the  Brlt  'ijh  and  Americans  refpeB- 
ing  the  Rght  of  Pojfeffion — Block  Houfes,  how  son- 
Jim  Bed — Captain  E — V Farm — Indians — Defcrip- 
tibn  of  Detroit  River ^ and  the  Country  bordering  upon 
it — I \wn  of  Detroit — Head  (Quarters  of  the  Ame- 
rican Army — Officers  of  the  JVeJiern  Army — Cnjuc- 
cefsful  Attempt  of  the  Americans  to  imprefs  upon  the 
Minds  of  the  Indians  an  Idea  of  their  Confequence — ■ 
Of  the  Country  round  Detroit— Doubts  concerning 
our  Route  back  to  Philadelphia — Determine  to  go  by 
Prefqu  IJIe — Departure  from  Detroit, 

Malden,  06lober, 

Malden  is  a diltn^l  of  conllderable  extent, 
fituated  on  the  eadern  tide  of  Detroit  River, 
about  eighteen  miles  below  the  town  of  Detroit.  At. 
the  lower  end  of  the  ditlridl  there  are  but  few  houfes^ 
and  thefe  ftand  very  widely  afunder ; but  at  the 
upper  end,  bordering  upon  the  river,  and  adjoining 
to  the  new  Britifh  potl  that  has  been  ctlablifhed  tince 
the  evacuation  of  Detroit,  a little  town  has  been  laid 
out,  which  already  contains  more  than  twenty  houfes, 
and  is  rapidly  increafing.  Hither  feveral  of  the 
traders  have  removed  who  formerly  refided  at  Detroit. 
This  little  town  has  as  yet  received  no  particular  name, 
neither  has  the  new  pofl,  but  they  merely  go  under 
the  name  of  the  new  Britifh  pofl  and  town  near  the 
ifland  of  Bois-Blanc,  an  ifland  in  the  river  near  two 
miles  in  length,  and  half  a mile  in  breadth,  that  lies 
oppofite  to  Malden.  t 

When  the  evacuation  of  Detroit  was  firft  talked 
of,  the  ifland  was  looked  to  as  an  eligible  fituation 
for  the  new  pofl,  and  orders  were  fent  to  purchafe  it 
from  the  Indians,  and  to  take  pofTeffion  of  it  in  the 

name 
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name  of  his  Britannic  Majefty.  Accorcling'Iy  a party 
of  troops  went  down  for  that  purpofc  from  Detroit  ^ 
they  efedted  a fmall  block  houfe  oh  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  it,  and  left  a ferjeant’s  guard  there  for  its 
defence.  Preparations  were  afterwards  making  for 
building  a fort  on  it ; but  in  the  mean  time  a warm 
remonftrance  againft  fuch  proceedings  came  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States^*  who  intifted  upon 

it 

* NotwitKftanding  that  the  government  the  United  "States 
has  thought  it  incumbent  upon  itfelf  to,  femonftrate  againft  our 
taking  poffeffion  of  this  ifland,  and  thus‘“tt^'difpute  every  inch  of 
ground  refpefting  the  right  to  which  there  could  he  the  fmalleft 
doubt,  yet  the  generality  of  the  people  of  the  States  affed:  to  talk 
of  every  fuch  ftep  as  idle  and  unnecefTai*y,  inafmuch  as  they  are 
fully  perfuaded,  in  their  own  minds,  that  all  the  BritHh  domi- 
nions in  North  America  inuft,  fooner  or  later,  become  a part  of 
their  empire.  Thus  Mr.  Imlay,  in  his  account  of  the  north 
weftern  territory  : “ Jt  is  certain,  that  as  the  country  has  been 
more  opened  in  America,  and  thereby  the  rays  of  the  fun  have 
“ adted  more  powerfully  upon  the  earth,  thefe  benefits  have 
“ tended  greatly  to  foften  the  winter  feafon;  fo  that  peopling 
‘‘  Canada,  for  which  we  are  much  obliged  to  you,  is  a double 
advantage  to  us.  Firft,  it  is  fettling  and  populating  a country 
“ that  muft,  fooner  or  later,  from  the  natural  order  of  things* 
“ become  a part  of  our  empire  ; and  fecondly,  it  is  immediately 
meliorating  the  climate  of  the  northern  Hates,”  &e. 

The  greatell  empires  that  have  ever  appeared  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  have  diffolved  in  the  courfe  of  time,  and  no  one  ac*> 
quainted  with  hiftory  will*  I take  it  for  granted,  prefume  to  fay 
that  the  extended  empire,  of  ^Britain,  all  powerful  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  is  fo  much  more  clofely  knit  together  than  any  other  empire 
ever  was  before  it,  that  it  can  never  fall  afunder ; Canada,  I there- 
fore fuppofe,  may,  with  revolving  years,  be  disjointed  from  the 
mother  country,  as  well  as  her  other  colonies  ; but  whenever  that 
period  thall  arrive,  which  I trull  is  far  diftant,  1 am  humbly  of 
opinion  that  it  will  not  forrn  an  additional  knot  in  that  extenfive 
union  of  Hates  which  at  pfefent  fubHH  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  ; indeed,  were  the  Britifli  dominions  in  North  America 
to  be  diffevered  from  the  other  members  of  the  empire  the  enfuing 
year,  1 am  Hill  tempted  to  imagine  that  they  would  not  become 
linked  with  the  prelent  federal  American  Hates,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reafons  : 

Firft,  becaufe  the  conftilution  of  the  federal  Hates,  which  is  ths 
bond  that  holds  them  together,  is  not  calculated  for  fuch  a large 
territory  as  that  which  the  prefent  ftates,  together  with  fuch  aii 
addition,  would  conHitute. 
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it  that  the  Ifiancl  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
Britifli  dominions.  The  point,  it  was  found,  would 
admit  of  fome  difpute,  and  as  it  could  not  be  deter- 
mined 

Tlie  conftitutlon  of  the  flates  Is  that  of  the  people,  who,  throagh 
their  ref[)e6flve  reprefentatives  allembled  together  at  fome  one 
place,  mull  decide  upon  every  meafure  that  is  to  be  taken  for  the 
public  weal.  'Fhis  place,  it  is  evident,  ought  in  juftice  to  be  as 
cenu  al  as  poffible  to  every  Hate  ; the  necellity,  indeed,  of  having 
the  place  lb  lituated  has  been  manifelted  in  the  building  of  tlig 
new  federal  city.  Were  it  not  for  this  fie]),  many  of  the  raoll  en- 
lightened charadlers  in  the  Hates  have  given  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  union  could  not  have  remained  many  years  entire,  for  the 
Itatcs  fo  far  removed  from  the  feat  of  the  legillature,  before  the 
new  city  was  founded,  had  complained  grievouiiy  of  the  diltance 
which  their  delegates  had  to  travel  to  meet  congrefs,  and  had  be- 
gun to  talk  of  the  neceffiiy  of  a reparation  of  the  Hates  : and  now, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a central  fpot  has.  been  fixed  upon,  thofe 
Hates  to  the  northward,  conveniently  fuuated  to  rhiiadelphia,  the 
prefent  feat  of  the  federal  government,  fay  that  the  new  city  will 
be  fo  far  removed  from  them,  that  the  fending  of  delegates  thither 
will  be  highly  inconvenient  to  them,  and  fo  much  lo,  as  to  call 
for  a feparation  of  the  union  on  their  part.  In  a former  letter  f 
Hated  the  various  opinions, that  were  entertained  by  the  people  of 
ihe  United  States  on  this  fubjedl,  and  1 endeavoured -to  fhew  that 
the  feat  of  congrefs  would  .be  removed  to  the  new  federal  city 
without  endangering  a partHion  of  the  Hates  ; but  1 am  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  were  Canada  to'becorae  an  independent  Hate,  and  a 
place  were  to  be  fixed  on  central  to  all  the  Hates,  fuppofing  her 
be  one,  that  neither  Hie,  nor  the  Hate  at  the  remote  oppoHte  end, 
would  long  continue,  if  they  ever  did  fubinit,  to  fend  their  dele- 
gates to  a p'ace  fo  far  removed,  that  it  would  require  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  year  for  them  ( the  delegates)  to  travel,  even  with 
the  utmoH  polfible  expedition,  backward  and  forward,- between 
the  diHridl  which  they  reprefented  and  the  feat  of  congrefs. 

Secondly,  1 think  the  two  Canadas  will  never  become  connedled 
with  the  prefent  Hates,  bccauCe  the  people  of  thefe  provinces,  and 
thofe  of  the  adjoining  Hates,  are  not  formed  for  a ciofe  intimacy 
with  each  other. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  of  Lbpper  Canada  are  refugees,^who  wera 
driven  from  the  Hates  by  the  periecution  of  the  rc])ublican  party; 
and  though  the  thIrt(^en  years  which  have  psifed  over  have  nearly 
extinguiihcd  every  fpark  of  refentment  againft  the  Americans  in 
the  brealts  of  the  people  of  England,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe  in  Upper  C.uiada  ; it  is  tnere  common  to  hear,  even  from 
the  children  of  the  refugees,  the  moH  grofs  inVeftives  poured  out 
againll  the  people  of  the  ftates  ; and  the  people  of  the  frontier 
Hates,  in  their  turn,  arc  us  violent  againft  the'  refugees  and  their 

pofterity  ; 
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m^ed  immediately,  the  plan  of  building  the  fort  was 
, fel^ifUifhed  for  the  time.  The  block  houfe  on  the 
: -^SI-aDd,  Sioweve’r,  fl;ili  remains  guarded,  and  poffeffion 

will 


t^oflerity  ; ahd/ ifid'eeBf Canadd  forms  a part  of  the  BritIfH 
empire,  1 am  incliiled,  from  what  I have  feeri  and  heard  in  travel- 
ling through  the  country,  to  think  that  thi^  fpirit  will  not  die 
away.  Jn  Lower  Canada  the  fame  acrimonious  temper  of  mind 
is  not  obfervable  amongft  the'  people,  excepting  indeed  in  thofe 
few  parts  of  the  country  where  the  inhabited  parts- of  the  Itatcs 
approach  clofely  to  thofe  of  the  province ; but  here  appears  to  be 
a general  difinclination  amongil  the  inhabitants  to  have  an}’-  po- 
litical connedfion  with  the  people  of  the  ftates,  and  the  French 
Canadians  affedl  to  hold  them  in  the  greatcft  contempt.  Added 
to  this,  the  prevalent  language  of  the  lower  province,  which  has 
remained  the  fame  for  almoft  forty  years,  notwithflanding  the 
great  pains  that'have  been  taken  to  change  it,  and  which  is  there- 
tore  likely  to  remain  fo  {fill,  is  another  obftacle  in  the  way  of 
any  clofe  connedtion  between  the  people  of  the  lower  province 
and  thofe  of  the  ftates.  Lven  in  condudling  the  affairs  of  the 
provincial  legiflative  affembly,  notwithftanding  that  moft  of  the 
Finglifti  inhabitants  are  well  acquainted  with  the  French  lan- 
guage, yet  a confiderable  degree  of  difficulty  is  experienced  from 
the  generality  of  the  French  delegates  being  totally  ignorant  of 
the  Englifti  language,  which,  as  1 have  already  mentioned,  they 
have  an  unconquerable  averfion  againft  learnihg. 

Thirdly,  I think  the  Britifh  dominions  in  North  America  will 
never  be  annexed  to  thofe  of  the  ftates,  becaufe  they  are  by  na- 
ture formed  for  conftituting  a feparate  independent  territory. 

At  prefent  the  boundary  line  between  the  Britifh  dominions  and 
the  States  runs  along  the  ri%-er  St,  Croix,  thence  along  the  high 
lands  bordering  upon  New  England  till  it  meets  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  north  latitude^  and  afterwards  along  the  faid  parallel 
until  it  ftrikes  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  or  Cataragui,  or  Iroquois; 
Now  the  dominions  fouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  evidently  not 
feparated  from  the  United  States  by  any  bold  determinate  boun- 
dary line ; I therefore  fuppofe  that  they  may,  in  fome  mannerj 
be  connected  with  them;  but  the  country  to  the  northward; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hndfon’s  Bay,  on  the  eafl  by  the  ocean; 
on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  vaft  chain 
of  lakes  which  extends  to  the  weft  ward,  is  feparated  from  the 
United  States  by  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  boundary  lines  that 
is  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe  between  any  two  count rfes- 
on  the  lame  continent ; and  from  being  bounded  in  fuch  a remark- 
able manner,  and  thus  detached  as  it  were  by  nature  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  calculated 
for  forming  a diftiiuft  feparate  ftate,  or  dlftituft  union  of  ftates,  from 
the  prefent  American  federal  ftates;  that  is,  fuppofmg,  with  the 
revolutions  of  time,  that  this  arm  of  the  Britifh  empire  fliould  be 
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will  be  kept  of  it  until  the  matter  in  difpute  be  ad* 
julied  by  the  commiffioncrs  appointed^  purfuant  to 
the  late  treaty,  for  the  p.urpofe  „pf  determining  the 
exa6l  boundaries  of  the  Britifh  donriinions  in  this 
part  of  the  continent,  which  were  by  no  means 
clearly  afcertained  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  States  and  Great  Britain* 

In  this  particular  inflance  the  difpute  arifes  re- 
fpedling  the  true  meaning,  of  certain  words  of  the 
treaty.  “ The  boundary  line,”  it  fays,  ‘‘  is  to  riin 
through  the  middle  of  Lake  Erie  until  it  arrive  at 
the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and 
Lake  Huron  ; thence  along  the  middle  of  the  faid 
water  communication.”  The  people  of  the  States 
conflrue  the  middle  of  the  water  communication  to 
be  the  middle  of  the  mod  approved  and  mod  fre- 
quented channel  of  the  river ; we,  on  the  contrary, 
condrue  it  to  be  the  middle  of  the  river,  provided 
there  is  a tolerable  channel  on  each  dde*  Now  the 
idand  of  Bois  Blanc  clearly  lies  between  the  middle 
of  the  river  and  the  Britifb  main  ; but  then  the 
deeped  and  mod  approved  channel  for  (hips  of  bur- 
then is  between  the  idand  and  the  Britidi  diore^  Iti 

foine  time  or  other  lopped  off'*  I cohfefs  it  appears  ftiAnge  to  me, 
that  any  perfon  fhould  fuppofe,  after  looking  attentively  over  a 
map  of  North  America,  that  the  Britifli  dominions,  fo  extenflvg 
and  fo  nneonnedted  with  them,  could  ever  become  joined  in  a 
political  union  with  the  prefent  federal  ftates  on  the  continent. 
There  is  more  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  Floridas,  and  the  Spaniflt 
poffeffions  tt)  the  eall  of  the  Miffiffippi,  will  be  united  therewith  ; 
for  as  the  rivers  w^hich  flow  through  the  Spanifh  dominions  are 
the  only  channels  whereby  the  people  of  fome  of  the  weflern 
(fates  can  convey  the  produce  of  their  own  country  to  the  ocean 
with  convenience,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  people  of  thefe 
Rates  will  be  anxious  to  gain  polTeffion  of  thefe  rivers,  for  which 
purpofe  they  muff  pofTefs  themfelves  of  the  country  through 
which  they  pafs.  But  there  are  certain  bounds,  beyond  which  a 
repiefentative  government  cannot  extend,  and  the  oCean  on  the 
eail  and  fouth,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  on  the  north,  and 
the  Miffiffippi  on  the  weft,  certainly  appear  to  fet  bounds  to  the 
jurlfdidion  of  the  government  of  the  States,  if  indeed  it 

can  extend  even  fo  far. 
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our  acceptation  of  the  word,  therefore,  the  ifland  tin- 
queftionably  belongs  to  us  ; in  that  of  the  people  of 
the  States,  to  them.  It  appears  to  rne,  that  our  claim 
in  this  inflance  is  certainly  the  moft  juft  ; for  although 
the  beft  and  moft  commodious  channel  be  on  our 
ftde,  yet  the  channel  on  the  oppoftte  fide  of  the  ifland 
is  fufficiently  deep  to  admit  through  it,  with  perfedl 
fafety,  the  largeft  of  the  veftels  at  prefent  on  the  lakes, 
and  indeed  as  large  veftels  as  are  deemed  fuitable  for 
this  navigation. 

Plans  for  a fort  on  the  main  land,  and  for  one  on 
the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc,  have  been  drawn  ; but  as 
only  the  one  fort  will  be  eredled,  the  building  of  it 
is  poftponed  until  it  is  determined  to  whom  the  ifland 
belongs:  if  within  the  Britifti  dominioiLS,  the  fort 
will  be  eredlcd  on  the  ifland,  as  there  is  a ftill  more 
a lvantageous  poftlion  for  one  there  than  on  the  main 
land  ; in  the  mean  time  a large  block  houfe,  capable 
of  accommodating  in  every  refpect  comfortably,  one 
hundred  men  and  officers,  has  been  ercdled  on  the 
main  land,  around  which  about  four  acres  or  more  of 
ground  have  been  referved  for  his  Majefty’s  ufe,  in 
cafe  the  fort  tbould  not  be  built  on  the  ifland. 

A block  houfe,  which  I have  fo  frequently  men- 
tioned, is  a building,  whofe  walls  are  formed  of  thick 
fquare  pieces  of  timber.  It  is  ufually  built  two  ftories 
high,  in  which  cafe*  the  upper  ftory  is  made  to  pro- 
jedf  about  two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
lower  one,  and  loop  holes  are  left  in  th^  floor  round 
the  edge  of  it,  fo  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to 
ftorrti  the  houfe,  the  garrifon  could  fire  diredlly  down 
upon  the  heads  of  the  aflailants.  Loop  holes  are  left 
alfo  in  various  parts  of  the  walls,  fome  of  which  are 
formed,  as  is  the  cafe  at  this  new  blocl^  houfe  at 
Malden,  of  a fize  fuffleient  to  admit  a fmall  cannon 
to  be  fired  through  them.  The  loop  holes  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  large  wooden  ftoppers  or  w^edges,  which 
in  the  wa’nter  fcafon,  when  there  is  no  dangerof  an 
attack,  are  put  in,  and  the  inteflices  clofely  caulked, 
' to 
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ta  guard  againft  the  cold  ; and  indeed,  to  render  the 
boLife  warm,  they  are  obliged  to  take  no  fmall  pains  in 
caulking  the  Teams  between  the  timber  in  every  part. 
A block  hoLife,  built  on  the  mod  approved  plan,  is  fo 
condrucled,  that  if  one  half  of  it  were  fhot  away, 
the  other  half  would  dand  firm.  Each  piece  of  tim- 
ber in  the  roof  and  walls  is  jointed  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  be  rendered  independent  of  the  next  piece  to  it; 
one  wall  is  independent  of  the  next  wall,  and  the  roof 
is  in  a great  meafure  independent  of  all  of  them,'  fo 
that  if  a piece  of  artillery  were  played  upon  the  houfe, 
that  bit  of  timber  alone  againd  which  the  ball  dmek 
would  be  difplaced,  and  every  other  one  would  remain 
uninjured.  A block  houfe  is  proof  againd  the  hea- 
vieft  fire  of  mufquetry.  - As  thefe  houfes  may  b^ 
erc6led  in  a very  Ihort  time,  and  as  there  is  fuch  an 
abundance  of  timber  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
wherewith  to  build  them,  they  are  met  with  in  North 
America  at  almod  every  military  out-pod,  and  in- 
deed in  airnod  every  fortrefs  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  feveral  in  the  upper  town  of  Quebec. 

Amongd  the  fcattered  houfes  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  didridt  of  Malden,  there  are  feveral  of  a refpedl- 
able  appearance,  and  the  farms  adjoining  to  them  are 
very  confiderable.  The  farm  belonging  to  our  friend. 

Captain  E under  whofe  roof  we  tarry,  contains 

no  lefs  than  two  thoufand  acres.  A very  large  part 
of  it  is  cleared,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  a dyle  which 
would  not  be  thought  meanly  of  even  in  England. 
H is  houfe,  which  is  the  bed  in  the  whole  didridt,  is 
agreeably  fituated,  at  the  didance  of  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  river  ; there  is  a full  view  of  the 
river,  and  of  the  idand  of  Bois  Blanc,  from  the  parlour 
.windows,  and  the  fccne  is  continually  enlivened  by 
the  number  of  Indian  canoes  that  pafs  and  repafs  be- 
fore it.  in  front  of  the  houfe  there  is  a neat  little 
lawn,  paled  in,  and  ornamented  with  clumps  of  trees, 
at  the  bottom  of  which,  not  far  from  the  water,  dands 
a large  Indian  wigwam,  called  the  council  houfe,  in 
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which  the  Indians  are  aflembled  whenever  there  are 
any  affairs  of  importance  to  be  trantaded  between 
them  and  the  officers  in  the  Indian  department. 
Great  numbers  of  thefe  people  come  from  the  ifland 
of  Bois  Blanc^  where  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  fa- 
milies of -them  are  encamped,  to  vifit  us  daily  ; and 
we  in  our  turn  go  frequently  to  the  ifland,  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  observing  their  native  manners  and 
cuftoms. 

Our  friend  has  told  them,  that  we  have  croffed  the 
big  lake,  the  Atlantic,  on  purpofe  to  come  and  fee 
them.  This  circumflance  has  given  them  a very  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  us;  they  approve  highly  of  the  un- 
dertaking, and  fay  that  we  have  employed  our  time  to 
a good  purppfe.  No  people  on  earth  have  a higher 
opinion  of  their  own  confequende ; indeed,  they  ef- 
teem  themfelves  fuperior  to  every  other  race  of  men. 

We  remained  fora  fhorttimein  Malden,  and  then 
fet  off  for  Detroit  in  a neat  little  pleafure  boat,  which 
one  of  the  traders  obligingly  lent  to  us.  The  river 
between  the  two  places  varies  in  breadth  from  two 
miles  to  half  a mile.  The  banks  are  mofily  very 
low,  and  in  fome  places  large  marfhes  extend  along 
the  fhores^-and  far  up  into  the  country.  The  fhorcs 
are  adorned  with  rich  timber  of  various  kinds,  and 
bordering  upon  the  marfbes,  where  the  trees  have 
full  fcope  to  extend  their  branches,  the  woodland 
fcenery  is  very  fine.  Amidfi:  the  marfhes,  the  river 
takes  fome  very  confiderable  bends,  and  it  is  diverfi- 
fied  at  the  fame  time  with  feveral  large  iilands,  which- 
occafion  a great  diverfity  of  profpedl. 

Beyond  Malden  no  honfes  are  to  be  feen  on  either 
fide  of  the  river,  except  indeed  the  few  miferable  little 
huts  in  the  Indian  villages,  until  you  come  within 
four  miles  or  thereabouts  of  Detroit.  Here  the  fettle- 
ments  arc  very  numerous  on  both  fides,  but  particu- 
larly on  that  belonging  to  the  Britifh.  The  country 
abounds  with  peach,  apple,  and  cherry  orchards,  the 
richeft  I ever  beheld  ^ in  many  of  them  the  trees^ 
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loaded  with  large  apples  of  various  dyes,  appeared 
bent  down  into  the  very  water.  They  have  many 
different  forts  of  excellent  apples  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  there  is  one-far  fuperior  to  all  the  reff, 
and  which  is  held  in  great  eftimation,  called  the 
pornine  caille.  I do  not  recolledl  to  have  feen  it  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  though  doubtlefs  it  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  of  an  ex- 
traordinary large  hze,  and  deep  red  colour  ; not  con- 
fined merely  to  the  fkin,  but  extending  to  the  very 
core  of  the  apple  : if  the  fkin  be  taken  off  delicately, 
the  fruit  appears  nearly  as  red  as  wdien  entire.  W e 
could  not  refill  the  temptation  of  {topping  at  the  firll 
of  thefe  orchards  we  came  to,  and  for  a few  pence  we 
were  allowed  to  lade  our  boat  with  as  much  fruit  as 
we  could  well  carry  away.  The  peaches  were  nearly 
out  of  leafon  now,  but  from  the  few  I tafted,  I (hould 
fuppofe  that  they  were  of  a good  kind,  far  fuperior  in 
riavoLir,  fize,  and  juicinefs  to  thofe  commonly  met  with 
in  the  orchards  of  the  middle  fiates. 

The  houfes  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  all  built 
in  a fimilar  fiyle  to  thofe  in  Lower  Canada  ; the  lands 
are  laid  out  and  cultivated  alfo  fimilarly  to  thofe  in 
the  lower  province  ; the  manners  and  perfons  of  the 
inhabitants  are  the  fame  ; French  is  the  predominant 
language,  and  the  traveller  may  fancy  for  a moment, 
if  he  pleafes,  that  he  has  been  wafted  by  enchantment 
back  again  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal  or 
Three  Rivers.  All  the  principal  pofts  throughout  the 
weftern  country,  along  the  lakes,  the  Ohio,  the  Illi- 
nois, &c.  w^ere  efiabliffed  by  the  French  ; but,  except 
at  Detroit  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  Illi- 
nois country,'  the  French  fettlers  have  become  fo 
blended  with  the  greater  number  who  fpoke  Englifii, 
that  their  language  has  every  where  died  away, 

Detroit  contains  about  three  hundred  houfes,  and 
is  the  largeft  town  in  the  weftern  country.  It  fiands 
contiguous  to  the  river,  on  the  top  of  the  banks,  which 
are  here  about  twenty  feet  high.  At  the  bottom  of 
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them  there  are  very  extenfive  wharfs  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  (hipping,  built  of  wood,  fimilar  to 
thofe  in  the  Atlantic  fea-ports.  The  town  confifts 
of  feveral  ftreets  that  run  parallel  to  the  river,  which 
are  interfedled  by  others  at  right  angles.  They  are 
all  very  narrow,  and  not  being  paved,  dirty  in  the  ex- 
treme whenever  it  happens  to  rain  : for  the  accom- 
modation of  paflengers,  however,  there  are  footways 
in  mod  of  them,  formed  of  fquare  logs,  laid  tranf- 
verfely  clofe  to  each  other.  The  town  is  furrounded 
by  a Itrong  itockade,  through  which  there  are  four 
gates  ; two  of  them  open'  to  the  whaifs,  and  the  two 
others  tq  the  north  and  fouth  (ide  of  the  town  re- 
fpcdlively.  The  gates  are  defended  by  (Irong  block 
houfes,  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is  a fmall 
fort  in  form  of  a fquare,  with  baftions  at  the  angles. 
At  each  of  the  corners  of  this  fort  is  planted  a fmall 
field-piece ; and  thefe  conftitute  the  whole  of  the 
ordnance  at  prefent  in  the  place.  The  Britifh  kept 
a'  confiderabie  train  of  artillery  here,  but  the  place 
was  never  capable  of  holding  out  for  any  length  of 
time  againft  a regular  force:  the  fortifications,  indeed, 
were  cpnftrudlcd  chiefly  as  a defence  againft  the 
Indians. 

Detroit  is  at  prefent  the  head-quarters  of  the 
weftern  army  of  the  States ; the  garrifon  confifts  of 
three  hundred  men,'  who  are  quartered  in  barracks. 
Very  little  attention  is  paid  by  the  officers  to  the  mi- 
nutiae of  difcipline,  fo  that  however  well  the  men  may 
have  acquitted  themfelves  in  the  field,  they  make  but 
a poor  appearance  on  parade.  The  belles  of  the  town 
are  quite  an  defcfpoir  at  the  late  departure  of  the 
Britifh  troops  ; though  the  American  officers  tell 
them  they  have  no  reafon  to  be  fo,  as  they  will  find 
them  much  more  fenfible  agreeable  men  than  the 
Britifh  officers  when  they  know  them  ; a ftyle  of  con- 
verfation,  which,  ft  range  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  is 
yet  not  at  all  uncommon  amongft  them.  Three 
pionths^  however^  h^ve  not  altered  the  firft  opinion  of 
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the  ladles.  I cannot  better  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
unpolifhed,  coaiTe,  difeordant  manners  of  the  gene- 
rality of  the  officers  of  the  wedern  army  of  the  States, 
than  by  telling  you,  that  they  cannot  agree  fuffi- 
ciently  amongft  thcmfelves  to  form  a regimental  mefs ; 
repeated  attempts  have  been  made  fince  their  arrival 
at  Detroit  to  eitablilli  one,  but  their  frequent  quarrels 
would  never  fgifer  it  to  remain  permaneiu.  A duel- 
lill  and  an  officer  of  the  wedern  army  were  nearly 
fynonimous  terms,  at  one  period,  in  the  United 
States,  owing  to  the  very  great  number  of  duels  that 
took  place  amongd  them  when  cantoned  at  Grenville. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit  are 
of  French  extraciion,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fcttlements  on  the  river,  both  above 
and  below  the  town,  are  of  the  fame  delcription. 
The  former  arc  modly  engaged  in  trade,  and  they  all 
appear  to  be  much  on  an  equality.  I3etroit>is  a place 
of  yeiy  condderable  trade  ; there  arc  no  lefs  than 
twelve  trading  vcdels  belonging  to  it,  brigs,  doops 
and  fchooners,  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons  bur- 
then each.  The  inland  navigation  in  this  quarter  is 
indeed  very  extenfive,  Lake  Erie,  three  hundred  miles 
in  length,  being  open  to  vdlels  belonging  to  tfie  port, 

' on  the  one  fide  ; and  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  the 
fird  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
fixty  in  breadth,  and  the  fecond,  no  lefs  than  one 
thouland  miles  in  circumference,  on  the  oppofitedde  ; 
not  to  fpcak  of  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  River, 
which  conned  thefe  former  lakes  together,  or  of  the 
many  large  rivers  which  fall  into  them.  The  ftores 
and  Ihops  in  the  town  are  well  furniPned,  and  you 
may  buy  fine  cloth,  linen,  &c.  and  every  article  of 
wearing  apparel,  as  good  in  their  kind,  and  nearly  on 
-as  reafonable  terms,  as  you  can  purchafe.  them  at  Nevy 
York  of  Philadelphia. 

The  inhabitants  are  well  fnpplied  with  provifions 
* of  every  defeription-;  thefifh  in  particular,  caught  in 
the  river  and  neighbouring  lakes,  are  of  a very  fiipe- 
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rior  quality.  The  fifh  held  in  mod  eftimation  is  a 
Tort  ot  large  trout,  called  the  Michilliinachinac  white 
h(h,  from  its  being  caught  moftly  in  the  draits  of  that 
name.  The  inhabitants  of  Detroit  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  however,  thougb,they  have  provi- 
fions  in  plenty,  are  frequently  much  didrefTed  for  one 
very  necedary  concomitant,  namely,  fait.  Until 
within  a thort  time  pad  they  had  no  fait  but  what 
was  brought  from ‘Europe  ; but  fait  fprings  have  been 
ciifcovered  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  which 
they  are  now  beginning  to  manufa6ture  that  article 
for  themfelves.  The  bed  and  mod  profitable  of  the 
fprings  are  retained  in  the  hands  of  government,  and 
the  profits  aridng  from  the  fale  of  the  fait  are  to  be 
paid  into  the  treafury  of  the  province.  Throughout 
the  wedern  country  they  procure  their  fait  from 
fprings,  fome  of  which  throw  up  fufficient  water  to 
yield  feveral  hundred  bufhels  in  the  courfe  of  one 
week. 

There  is  a large  Roman  catholic  church  in  the 
town  of  Detroit,  and  another  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
called  the  Huron  church,  from  its  having  been  de- 
voted to  the  ufe  of  the  Huron  Indians.  The  dreets 
of  Detroit  are  generally  crowded  with  Indians  of  one 
tribe  or  other,  and  arnongd  them  you  fee  numbcrlefs 
old  fquaws  leading  about  their  daughters,  ever  ready 
to  difpofe  of  them,  pro  tempore,' to  the  highed  bidder. 
At  night  all  the  Indians,  except  fuch  as  get  admit- 
tance into  private  houfes,  and  remain  there  quietly, 
are  turned  out  of  the  town,  and  the  gates  fhut  upon 
them. 

The  American  officers  here  have  endeavoured  to 
their  utmoft  to  imprefs  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
an  idea  of  their  own  fuperiority  over  the  Britifh  ; but 
as  they  are  very  tardy  in  giving  thefe  people  any  pre- 
fects, they  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  words. 
General  Wayne,  from  continually  promifing  them 
prefects,  but  at  the  fame  time  always  podponing  the 
delivery  when  they  come  to  aflv  for  them,  has  fignifi- 
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cantly  been  nicknamed  by  them.  General  Wabang, 
that  is  General  To-morrow. 

The  country  around  Detroit  is  very  much  cleared, 
and  fo  likewife  is  that  on  the  Britifh  fide  of  the  rivet 
tor  a confiderable  way  above  the  town.  The  fettle- 
ments  extend  nearly  as  far  as  Lake  Huron  ; but  be- 
vond  the  River  La  Trenche,  which  falls  into  Lake 
St.  Clair,  they  are  fcattered  very  thinly  along  the 
fliores.  The  banks  of  the  River  La  Trenche,  or 
Thames,  as  it  is  now^  called,  arc  increaiing  very  faR 
in  population,  as  I before  mentioned,  owing  to  the 
great  emigration  thither  of  people  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Niagara,  and  of  Detroit  alfo  hnee  it  hm 
been  evacuated  by  the  BritiQi.  We  made  an  excur- 
fion,  one  morning,  in  our  little  boat  as  far  as  Lake  St. 
Clair,  but  met  with  nothing,  either  amongft  the  in- 
habitants, or  in  the  face  of  the  country,  particularly** 
defervins:  of  mention.  The  country  round  Detroit 
is  uncommonly  flat,  and  in  none  of  the  rivers  is  there 
a fall  fuffleient  to  turn  even  a grifl;  mill.  The  cur- 
rent of  Detroit  river  itfelf  is  flronger  than  that  of  any 
others,  and  a floating  mill  was  once  invented  by  a 
Frenchman,  which  was  chained  in  the  middle  of  that 
river,  where  it  was  thought  the  flream  would  be  fuf- 
flciently  fwift  to  turn  the  water  wheel  : the  building 
of  it  w^as  attended  with  conflderable  expence  to  the 
inhabitants,  but  after  it  was  finilhed  it  by  no  means 
anfwered  their  expedtations.  They  grind  their  corn 
at  prefent  by  wind  mills,  which  I do  not  remember  to 
have  fecn  in  any  other  part  of  North  America. 

The  foil  of  the  country  bordering  upon  Detroit 
River  is  rich  though  light,  and  it  produces  good 
crops  both  of  Indian  corn  and  wheat.  The  climate 
is  much  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Niagara  River;  intermittent  fevei^^ 
however,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  difordersl 
The  fummers  are  intenfely  hot,  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter often  fiHug  above  iOO  ; yet  a winter  feldpm 
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pafles  over  but  what  Inow  remains  on  the  ground  for 
two  or  three  months. 

Whilft  we  remained  at  Detroit,  we  had  to  deter- 
mine upon  a point  of  fome  moment  to  us  travellers, 
namely,  upon  the  route  by  which  to  return  back  to- 
wards the  Atlantic.  None  of  us  felt  much  inclined 
to  crofs  the  lake  again  to  Fort  Erie,  we  at  once 
therefore  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  returning  that  way. 
Two  other  routes  then  prefented  themfclves  for  our 
conlidcration  ; the  one  was  to  proceed  by  land  from 
Detroit,  through  the  rrorth  weftern  territory  of  the 
'United  States,  as  far  as  the  head  waters  of  fomc  one 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ohio,  having  reached 
which,  we  might  afterwards  have  proceeded  upwards 
or  downwards,  as  we  found  mofl:  expedient : the  other 
was  to  crofs  by  water  to  Prefqif  Ifle,  on  the  fouth 
tide  of  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  go  down  French  Creek 
and  the  Alleghany  River,  as  ftr  as  Pittfburgh  on  the 
Ohio,  where  being  arrived  we  fliould  likewife  have 
bad  the  choice  of  defeending  the  Ohio  and  Miilif- 
iippi,  or  of  going  on  to  Philadelphia,  through  Penn- 
fylvania,  according  as  we  fhoulcl  find  circumdances 
snoft  convenient.  The  firfl  of  thefe  routes  was  moft 
fuited  to  our  inclination,  but  we  foon  found  that  we 
mufl  give  over  all  thoughts  of  proceeding  by  it.  The 
way  to  have  proceeded  would  have  been  to  fet  out 
on  horfeback,  taking  with  us  fufficient  provilions  tp 
laf];  for  a journey  through  a forefl  of  upwards  of  twp 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  truding  our  horfes  tp 
the  food  which  the^  could  pick  up  for  themfelvcs 
amongd  the  bufhes.  There  was  no  poffibility  of 
procuring  horfes,  however,  for  hire  at  Detroit  or  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  had  we  purchafed  them, 
which  could  not  have  been  done  but  at  a mod  exor- 
bitant price,  we  fhould  have  found  it  a difficult  mat- 
ter perhaps  to  have  got  rid  of  them  when  we  had 
ended  our  land  journey,  unlefs  indeed  we  chofe  to 
turn  them  adrift  in  the  woods,  which  would  not  have 
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been  pciTcdll}'’  fwitable  to  our  finances.  But  inde- 
pendent of  this  conlideration  there  was  another  ob- 
flacle  in  our  way,  and  that  was  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing guides.  The  Indians  were  all  preparing  to  fet 
out  on  their  hunting  excurfions,  and  had  we  even 
been  able  to  have  procured  a party  of  them  for  an 
efcort,  there  would  have  been  fome  rifk,  we  were  told, 
of  their  deferting  us  before  we  reached  our  journey’s 
end.  If  they  fell  in  on  their  journey  with  a hunting 
party  that  had  been  very  fuccefsful  ; if  they  came  to 
a place  where  there  was  great  abundance  of  game  ; 
or,  in  ffiort,  if  we  did  not  proceed  juft  according  to 
their  fancy,  impatient  of  every  reftraint,  and  without 
caring  in  the  leaft  for  the  hire  we  had  promifed  them, 
they  would,  perhaps,  leave  us  in  the  whim  of  mo- 
ment to  fliift  forourfelves  in  the  woods,  a fituation 
we  had  no  defire  to  fee  ourfelves  reduced  to  : we  de- 
termined therefore  to  proceed  by  Prefqu’  Ifle.  But 
now  another  difficulty  arofe,  namely,  how  we  were 
to  get  there  ; a fmall  veftel,  a very  unufual  circum- 
ftance  indeed,  was  juft  about  to  fail,  but  it  was  fo 
crowded  with  palTengers,  that  there  was  not  a fingl® 
birth  vacant,  and  moreover,  if  there  had  been,  we  did 
not  wiffi  to  depart  fo  abruptly  from  this  part  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  principal  traders,  however,  at 
Detroit,  to  whom  wc  had  carried  letters,  foon  accom- 
modated matters  to  our  fatisfadlion,  by  promiftng  to 
give  orders  to  the  matter  of  one  of  the  lake  veflels, 
pf  which  he  w^as  in  part  owner,  to  land  us  at  that 
place.  The  veftel  was  to  fail  in  a fortnight ; we  im- 
mediately therefore  fecured  a paflage  in  her,  and 
having  fettled  with  the  mafter  that  he  fhould  call  for 
us  at  Malden,  we  fet  off  once  more  for  that  place  in 
pur  little  boat,  and  in  a few  hours,  from  the  time  we 
rputted  Detroit,  arrived  there. 
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Frejents  deTive7^ed  io  ihe  Indians  on  the  Part  of  the 
iijh  Government — Mode  of  dijirihutlng  them — Rea- 
Jons  why  given — What  is  the  hefi  Method  of  conc'dl- 
at  mg  the  good  Will  of  the  Indians—Little  pams  taken 
hy  the  Americans  to  keep-  up.  a good  Underjianding 
with  the  Indians- — Confequences  thereof — War  he- 
tween  the  Americans  and  Indians- — A brief  Account 
&f  it— Peace  concluded  hy  General  Wayne — Not  Jikeh 
to  remain  permanent — Why—hid'utn  Manner  of  mak^ 
ing  Peace  dejcrihed^ 

Malden,  O(5lofber. 

Adjoining  to  onr  friend’s  boufe  at  Malden 
Hands  an  exteniive  range  of  Hore-hoiifes^  for 
tbe  reception  of  the  prefents  yearly  made  by  govern- 
ment to  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country,  in 
which  feveral  clerks  are  kept  conftantly  employed. 
Before  we  had  been  long  at  Malden  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  Xorne  of  the  prefents  delivered  out. 
A number  of  chiefs  of  different  tribes  bad  previoufly 
come  to  our  friend,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  this  quarter,  and  had  given  to  him,  each,  a 
bundle  of  little  bits  of  cedar  wood,  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a fmall  pocket  book  pencil,  to  remind  him  of 
the  exadl  number  of  individuals  in  each  tribe  that 
expedfed  to  fhare  the  bounty  of  their  great  Father. 
The  Hicks  in  thefe  bundles  were  of  different  lengths, 
the  langeH  denoted  the  number  of  warriors  in  the 
tribe,  the  next  in  Hze  the  number  of  women,  and  the 
fmalleH  the  number  of  children.  Our  friend  on  re- 
ceiving them  handed  them  over  to  his  clerks,  who 
made  a memorandum  in  their  books  of  the  contents 
of  each  bundle,  and  of  the  perfons  that  gave  them, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  prefents  accordingly.  The 
day  fixed  upon  for  the  delivery  of  the  prefents  was 
©right  and  fair,  and  being  in  every  refpefl  favourable 
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for  the  piirpofe,  the  clerks  began  to  make  the  neccf- 
fary  arrangements  accordingly. 

A number  of  large  Itakes  were  firfl;  fixed  down  in 
different  parts  of  the  lawn^  to  each  of  which  was  at- 
tached a label,  with  the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
mimber  of  perfons  in  it,  who  were  to  be  provided 
for ; then  were  brought  out  from  the  dores  fevera! 
bales  of  thick  blankets,  of  blue,  fearlet,  and  brown 
cloth,  and  of  coarfe  figured  cottons,  together  with 
large  I'olls  of  tobacco,  guns,  ilints,  powder,  balls,  fhot, 
cafe~knives,  ivory  and  horn  combs,  looking-glafies, 
pipe-tomahawks,  hatchets,  fcifiars,  needles,  vermi- 
lion in  bags,  copper  and  iron  pots  and  kettles,  the 
whole  valued  at  about  500i.  fteiiing.  The  bales  of 
goods  being  opened,  the  blankets,  cloths,  and  cot- 
tons, were  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  each  fufficient  to 
make  for  one  perfon  a wrapper,  a (liirt,  a pair  of  leg- 
gings, or  whatever  elfe  it  was  intended  for;  and  the 
portions  of  the  different  articles  intended  for  each 
tribe  were  thrown  together  in  a heap,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flake  which  bore  its  name.  This  bufioefs  took 
up  feveral  hours,  as  there  were  no  lefs  than  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Indians  to  be  ferved.  No  liquor, 
nor  any  filver  ornaments,  except  to  favourite  chiefs 
in  private,  are  ever  given  on  the  part  of  government 
to  the  Indians,  notwithftanding  they  are  fo  fond  of 
both  ; and  a trader  who  attempts  to  give  thefe  arti- 
cles to  them  in  exchange  for  the  prefents  they  have 
received  from  government,  or,  indeed,  who  takes  from 
them  on  any  conditions,  their  prefents,  is  liable  to  a 
very  heavy  penalty  for  every  fiich  adl,  by  the  laws  of 
the  province. 

The  prefents  having  been  all  prepared,  the  chiefs 
were  ordered  to  afiemble  their  warriors,  who  were 
loitering  about  the  grounds  at  the  outfide  of  the  lawn. 
In  a few  minutes  they  all  came,  and  having  been, 
drawn  up  in  a large  circle,  our  friend  delivered  a 
fpeech  on  the  occafion,  without  which  ceremony  no 
bafinefs,  according  to  Indian  ciidom^  is  ever  traiifo 
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acted.  In  this  they  were  told,  That  their  great 
and  good  Father,  who  lived  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  big  lake  (meaning  thereby  the  king)  was  ever  at- 
tentive to  the  happinefs  of  all  his  faithful  people  ; and 
that,  with  his  accufiomed  bounty,  be  had  fent  the 
prefents  which  now  lay  before  them  to  his  good 
children  the  Indians  ; that  he  had  fent  the  guns,  the 
hatchets,  and  the  ammunition  for  the  young  men, 
and  the  clothing  for  the  aged,  women,  and  children  ; 
that  he  hoped  the  young  men"  would  have  tio  occa- 
fion  to  employ  their  weapons  in  fighting  agaiiifi;  ene* 
mies,  but  merely  in  hunting  ; and  that  he  recom- 
mended it  to  them  to  be  attentive  to  the  old,  and  to 
■fliare  bountifully  with  them  what  they  gained  by  the 
chace ; that  be  trufied  the  great  fpirit  would  give 
them  bright  funs  and  clear  fkies,  and  a favourable 
feafon  for  hunting  ; and  that  when  another  year 
fhould  pafs  over,  if  he  flill  continued  to  find  them 
good  children,  he  would  not  fail  to  renew  his  boun- 
ties, by  fending  .them  more  prefents  from  acrofs  the 
big  lake.” 

This  fpeech  was  delivered  in  Englifh,  but  inter- 
preters attended,  who  repeated  it  to  the  different 
tribes  in  their  refpeefive  languages,  paragraph  by  pa- 
ragraph, at  the  end  of  every  one  of  which  the  Indians 
lignified  their  fatisfadion  by  a loud  coarfe  exclama- 
tion of  ‘‘  Hoah  ! Floah  !”  The  fpeech  ended,  the 
chiefs  were  called  forward,  and  their  feveral  heaps 
were  fhewn  to  them,  and  committed  to  their  care, 
They  received  them  with  thanks  ; and  beckoning  to 
their  w^arriors,  a number  of  young  men  quickly  ffarted 
from  the  crowd,  and  in  lefs  than  three  minutes  the 
prefents  were  conveyed  from  the  lawn,  and  laden  on 
board  the  canoes,  in  waiting  to  convey  them  to  the 
ifiand  and  adjacent  villages.  The  utmofi:  regularity 
and  propriety  was  manifefted  on  this  occafion  in  the 
behaviour  of  every  Indian  ; there  was  not  the  frnallcff 
wrangling  amongft  them  about  their  prefents  ; nor 
was  the  leaf!  fpark  of  jealoufy  obfcrvablc  in  any  one 
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tribe  about  what  the  other  had  received  ; each  otie 
took  up  the  heap  allotted  to  it,  and  departed  without 
1 pea  king’ a word. 

Befides  the  prefents,  fuch  as  I have  deferibed^  others 
of  a different  nature  again, , namely,  provifions,  were 
dealt  out  this  year  amongft  certain  tribes  of  the  In- 
dians that  were  encamped  on  the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc. 
Thefe  were  fome  of  the  tribes  that  had  been  at  war 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whofe  villages, 
fields  of  corn,  and  fi.ores~of  provifions  had  been  totally 
deftroyed,  during  the  contefi,  by  General  Wayne,  and 
who  having  been  thereby  bereft  of  every  means  of 
fupport,  had  come,  as  foon  as  peace  was  concluded, 
to  beg  for  fubfifience  from  their  good  friends  the 
Britifh.  Our  enemies,”  faid  they,  ‘‘  have  dellroycd 
our  villages  and  fiores  of  provifions ; our  women 
“ and  children  are  left  without  food  ; do  you  then, 
who  call  yourfelves  our  friends,  fhew  us  now  that 
you  really  are  fo,  and  give  them  fopd  to  eat  til! 
the  fun  ripens  our  corn,  and  the  great  fpirit  gives 
another  profperous  feafon  for  hunting.”  Their  re- 
queft  was  at  once  complied  with  ; a large  fiorehoufe 
was  credted  on  the  ifland,  and  filled  with  provifions 
at  the  cxpence  of  government  for  their  ufe,  and  re- 
gularly twice  a week  the  clerks  in  the  Indian  depart- 
merit  went  over  to  diftribute  them.  About  three  bar- 
rels of  fid  ted  pork  or  beef,  as  many  of  flour,  beans  or 
peas,  Indian  corn,  and  about  two  carcafes  of  frefh 
beef,  were  generally  given  out  each  time.  Thefe 
articles  of  provifion  the  Indians  received,  not  in  the 
thankful  manner  in  which  they  did  the  other  prefents, 
but  feemingly  as  if  they  were  due  to  them  of  right. 
One  nation  they  think  ought  never  to  hefitatc  about 
giving  relief  to  another  in  diflrefs,  provirfed  it  was  not 
at  enmity  with  it  ; and  indeed,  were  their  white  bre- 
thren, the  Britilh,  to  be  reduced  by  any  calamity  to 
a flmiiar  ftate  of  diflrefs,  the  Indians  would  with  the 
utrntift  cheerfulnefs  fliaic  with  them  their  provifions 
to  the  very  lafl. 
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The  prefents  delivered  to  the  Indians^  together  with 
the  falaries  of  the  officers  in  the  Indian  departmcntj. 
are  computed  to  coft  the  crown,  as  I before  men- 
tioned,. about  } 00,000/.  fterling,  on  an  average,  per 
annum.  When  we  hrfi:  gained  poffieffion  of  Canada, 
the  expence  of  the  prefents  was  much  greater,  as  the 
Indians  were  then  more  numerous,  and  as  it  was  alfo 
found  necefiary  to  behow  upon  them,  individually, 
much  larger  prefent^s  than  are  now  given,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  violent  prejudices  againd:  us  which  had 
been  inftilled  into  their  minds  by  the  French.  Thefo 
prejudices  having  happily  been  removed,  and  the  ut- 
moft  harmony  having  been  efiablifhed  between  them 
and  the  people  on  our  frontiers,  prefents  of  a lefs 
value  even  than  what  are  now  diftributed  amongft 
them  would  perhaps  be  found  fufficient  to  keep  up 
that  good  underftanding  which  now  fubhfts  between 
us  ; it  could  not,  however,  be  deemed  a very  advif- 
able  meafure  to  curtail  them,  as  long  as  a poffibility 
remained  that  the  lofs  of  their  friendfhip  might  be  in- 
curred thereby  : and,  indeed,  when  we  conhder  what 
a happy  and  numerous  people  the  Indians  were  be- 
fore Europeans  intruded  themfelves  into  the  terri- 
tories allotted  to  them  by  nature ; when  we  conlider 
how  many  thoufands  have  periffied  in  battle,  em- 
broiled ill  our  contefts  for  power  and  dominion,  and 
bow  many  thoufands  more  have  periffied  by  the  ufe 
of  the  poifonous  beverages  which  w'e  have  introduced 
amongft  them  ; when  we  confider  how  many  arti- 
ficial w'ants  have  been  raifed  in  the  minds  of  the 
few  nations  of  them  that  yet  remain,  and  hoW  fadly 
the  morals  of  thefe  nations  have  been  corrupted  by 
their  intercourfe  with  the  whites  ; when  we  confider, 
finally,  that  in  the  courfe  of  fifty  years  more  no 
vefHge  even  of  thefe  once  virtuous  and  amiable 
people  will  probably  be  found  in  the  whole  of  that 
extenfive  territory  which  lies  between  the  Miffiffippi 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  was  formerly  inhabited  folely 
by  them  ; inftead  of  wl filing  to  leffien  the  value  of 
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the  niiniber  of  the  few  trifles  that  we  find  cire  accept- 
able to  them  ill  their  prefent  ftate,  we  ought  rather  to 
be  delirous  of  contributing  dill  more  largely  to  their 
comfort  and  happinefs. 

Acceptable  prefents  are  generally  found  very  effi- 
cacious in  conciliating  the  affeiftions  of  any  uncivi- 
lized nation  : they  have  very  great  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  Indians  ; but  to  conciliate  their  affec- 
tioils  to  the  ulmolt,  prefents  alone  are  not  fufficicnt ; 
voLi  mufi:  appear  to  have  their  intereff  at  heart  in 
every  refpebl  ; you  mutt  affociate  with  them  ; you  - 
mu  ft  treat  them  as  men  that  are  your  equals,  and,  in 
fome  meafure,  even  adopt  their  native  manners.  It 
was  by  fuch  heps  as  thefe  that  the -French,  when  they 
had  poffieffion  of  Canada,  gained  their  favour  in  fuch 
a very  eminent  manner,  and  acquired  fo  wonderful 
an  afcendency  over  them.  The  old  Indians  frill  fay, 
that  they  never  were  fo  happy  as  v/hen  the  French 
had  pofleffion  of  the  country  ; and,  indeed,  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  fadl,  which  I before  mentioned,  that 
the  Indians,  if  they  are  fick,  if  they  are  hungry,  if 
they  want  ffielter  from  a florm,  or  the  like,  will  always 
go  to  the  houfes  of  the  old  French  fettlers  in  prefer- 
ence to  thofe  of  the  Britifh  inhabitants.  The  necef- 
fity  of  treating  the  Indians  with  refpecf;  and  attention 
is  ftrongly  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  the  Engliffi 
fettlers,  and  they  endeavour  to  add  accordingly  ; but 
ftill  they  cannot  banifh  wholly  from  their  minds,  as 
the  French  do,  the  idea  that  the  Indians  are  an  infe- 
rior race  of  people  to  them,  to  which  circuinfiance  is 
to  be  attributed  the  predilediion  of  the  Indians  for  the 
French  rather  than  tliem  ; they  all  live  together, 
however,  on  very  amicable  terms,  and  many  of  the 
Engliffi  on  the  frontiers  have  indeed  told  me,  that  if 
they  were  but  half  as  honeft,  and  half  as  well  con- 
duclcd  towards  one  another,  as  the  Indians  ai’e  to- 
wards them,  the  hate  of  ibciety  in  the  country  would 
be  truly  enviable. 
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On  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  little  pains 
have  hitherto  been  taken  by  the  government,  and  na 
pains  by  the  people,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  In- 
dians ; and  the  latter,  indeed,  indead  of  refpedfing 
the  Indians  as  an  independent  neighbouring  nation, 
have  in  too  many  inftances  violated  their  rights  as 
men  in  the  moft  flagrant  manner.  The  confequenee 
has  been,  .that  the  people  on  the  frontiers  have  been 
involved  in  all  the  je,jilamities  that  they  could  have 
fuifered  from  an  avengeful  and  cruel  enemy.  Nightly 
murders,  robberies,  mafTacres,  and  conflagrations 
have  been  common.  They  have  hardly  ventured  to 
ftir,  at  times,  beyond  the  walls  of  iheir  little  habita- 
tions ; and  for  whole  nights  together  hav^e  they  been 
kept  on  the  watch,  in  arms,  to  refift  the  onfet  of  the 
Indians.  They  have  never  dared  to  vifit  their  neigh- 
bours unarmed,  nor  to  proceed  alone,  in  open  day, 
on  a journey  of  a few  miles.  The  gazettes  of  the 
United  States  have  daily  teemed  with  the  fhocking 
accounts  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  Indians, 
and  volumes  would  fcarcely  fuffice  to  tell  the  whole 
of  the  dreadful  tales. 

It  has  been  faid  by  perfons  of  the  States,  that  the 
Indians  were  countenanced  in  committing  thefe 
enormities  by  people  on  the  Britilb  frontiers,  and 
liberal  abufe  has  been  bellowed  on  the  government 
for  having  aided,  by  diflributing  amongft  them  guns, 
tomahawks,  and  other  hoftile  weapons.  That  the 
Indians  were  incited  by  prefents,  and  other  means, 
to  act  againd  the  people  of  the  colonies,  during  the 
American  war,  muft  be  admitted ; but  triat,  after 
peace  was  concluded,  the  fame  line  of  condudl  was 
purfned  towards  them,  is  an  afperfion  equally  falfe 
and  malicious.  To  the  condudt  of  the  people  of  the 
States  themfelves  alone,  and  to  no  other  caufe,  is 
unquedioiiably  to  be  attributed  the  continuance  of 
the  warfare  between  them  and  the  Indians,  after  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  figned.  Initead  of  then 
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taking  the  opportunity  to  reconcile  the  Indians,  as 
they  might  eafily  have  done  by  prefents,  and  by 
treating  them  with  kindnefs,  they  flill  continued 
hoitile  towards  them;  they  looked  upon  them,  as 
indeed  they  Hill  do,  merely  as  wild  beads,  that 
ought  to  be  banilhed  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
and  actuated  by  that  infitiable  fpirit  of  avarice,  and 
that  redlefs  and  diffatisfied  turn  of  mind,  which  I 
have  fo  frequently  noticed,  indead  of  keeping  withia 
their  territories,  where  millions  of  acres  remain  un-* 
occupied,  but  no  part,  however,  of  which  could  be 
had  without  being  paid  for,  they  eroded  their  boun- 
dary lines,  and  fixed  themfelves  in  the  territory  of 
the  Indians,  without  ever  previoufiy  gaining  the 
confent  of  thefe  people.  The  Indians,  nice  about 
their  boundary  line  beyond  any  other  nations,  pei- 
haps,  in  the  world,  that  have  fuch  extenfive  do- 
minions in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  made  no 
fcruple  to  attack,  plunder,  and  even  to  murder  thefe 
intruders,  when  a fit  opportunity  odered.  The 
whites  endeavoured  to  repel  their  attacks,  and  fhot 
them  with  as  much  unconcern  as  they  would  either 
a wolf  or  a bear.  In  their  expeditions  againd  the 
white  fettlers,  the  Indians  frequently  were  driven 
back  with  lofs  ; but  their  ill  fuccefs  only  urged  them 
to  return  with  redoubled  fury,  and  their  well-known 
revengeful  difpofition  leading -them  on  all  occafions 
to  feek  blood  for  blood,  they  were  not  merely  fatif- 
fied  with  murdering  the  whole  families  of  the  fcttlers 
who  had  wounded  or  killed  their  chiefs  or  vvarriors, 
but  oftentimes,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  their 
comrades,  they  eroded  their  boundary  line  in  turn^ 
and  committed  mod  dreadful  depredations  amongd 
the  peaceable  white  inhabitants  of  the  States,  who 
were  in  no  manner  implicated  in  the  ill  condudl  of 
the  men  who  had  encroached  upon  the  Indian  ter- 
ritories. Here  alfo,  if  they  happened  to  be  repulfcd, 
or  to  lofe  a friend,  they  returned  to  feek  freOi  re- 
venge ; and  as  it  feldom  happened  that  they  did 
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efcape  without  lofs,  their  excefles  and  barbarities,  iu'' 
fi:ead  of  diminifbing,  wci«  becoming  greater  every 
year.  The  attention  of  the  government  was  at  lad: 
directed  towards  the  melancholy  fituation  of  -the 
fcttlers  on  the  frontiers,  and  the  rcfult  was,  tinat 
congrefs  determined  that;  an  army  fhould  be  raifed, 
at  the  expence  of  the  States,  to  repel  the  foe. 

An  army  was  accordingly  raifed  feme  time  about 
the  year  17QO,  which  was  put  under  the  command 
of  General  St.  Clair.  It  confided  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  men  ; but  thefe  were  not  men  that  bad  been 
accuftomed  to  contend  auainfi:  Indians,  nor  was  the 
General,  although  an  experienced  officer^  and  well 
able  to  condudl  an  army  again d a regular  force,  at 
all  qualified,  as  many  perfons  had  forefeen,  and  the 
event  proved,,  to  command  on  an  expedition  of  fucb 
a nature  as  he  was  now  about  to  engage  in. 

St.  Clair  advanced  with  bis  army  into  the  Indian 
territory  ; occafional  fkirmifhes  took  place,  but  the 
Indians  flill  kept  retreating  before  him,  as  if  inca- 
pable of  making  any  refidance  againd  fuch  a power- 
ful force.  Forgetful  of  the  dratagcms  of  the  artful 
enemy  he  had  to  contend  with,  he  boldly  followed, 
till  at  lad,  having  been  drawn  far  into  their  territory, 
and  to  a fpot  fuitable  to  their  purpofe,  the  Indians 
attacked  him  on  all  fidcs  ; his  men  were  thrown  into 
confufion  ; in  vain  he  attempted  to  rally  them.  The 
Indians,  emboldened  by  the  diforder  they  faw  in  his 
ranks,  came  rufhino;  down  with  their  tomahawks  and 
fcalping  knives.  A dreadful  havock  enfued.  The 
greater  part  of  the  army  was  left  dead  on  the  fatal 
field;  and  ofthofe  that  efcaped  the  knife,  the  mod 
were  taken  pritoners.  All  the  cannon,  ammunition, 
baggage,  and  horfes  of  St.  Clair’s  army  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Indians  on  this  oceafion. 

'A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular 
many  that  were  born  of  Indian  women,  Ibught  on 
the  fide  of  the  Indians  in  this  aedion,  a ‘circumfance 
which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  Slates  in  the 
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opinion  they  had  prcvioufly  formed,  that  the  Indians 
were  encouraged  and  abetted  in  their  attacks  upon 
them  by  the  Britifli,  I can  fafcly  afiirm,  however, 
from  having  convcrfed  with  many  of  thefe  young 
men  who  fought  againft  St.'Clair,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmoft  fecrecy  they  left  their  homes  to  join  the 
Indians,  fearful  led  the  government  fliould  cenfure 
their  condudf  ; and  that  in  efpoufing  the  quarrel  of 
the  Indians,  they  were  actuated  ‘by  a delire  to  affill 
a people  whom  they  conceived  to  be  injured,  more 
than  by  an  unextingui{hed  fpirit  of  refentment  againll 
men,  whom  they  had  formerly  viewed  in  the  light  ot 
rebels. 

As  the  revenge  of  the  Indians  was  completely 
glutted  by  this  vidlory  over  St.  Clair,  it  is  not  im-- 
probable,  but  that  if  pains  had  been  taken  imme- 
diately to  negQ.clate  a peace  with  them,  it  might 
have  been  obtained  on  eafy  terms ; and  had  the 
boundary  line  then  determinately  agreed  upon  been 
faithfully  obferved  afterwards  by  the  people  of  the 
States,  there  is  great  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  peace 
\vould  have  been  a permanent  one.  As  this,  how- 
ever, was  a quefiionabie  meafure,  and  the  general 
Gpliiion  was,  that  a peace  could  be  made  on  better 
terms  if  preceded  by  :a  vidlory  -on  the  part  of  the 
States,  it  was  determined  to  raife  another  army. 
Liberal  fupplics  for  that  pUrpofe  were  granted  by 
congrefs,  and  three  thoufaod  men  were  foon  col- 
ledled  together. 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  enllll  for  this  new  army 
men  frorn  Kentucky,  and  other  parts  of  the  frontiers, 
who  had  been  accufiomed  to  the  Indian  mode  of 
fighting;  and  a fufficient  nnmber  i<)f riflemen  from 
the  frontier  were  collected,  to  ibi-m  a very  largei  re- 
giment. The  commaiKrof  the  new  army  was  given 
to  the  late  General  Wayne.  Upon  being  appointed 
to  it,  his  fird  care  was  to  introduce  ft riU  diicipline 
araongd  his  troops;  he  afterwards’  kept  the  army  in 
motion  on  the  tronticr,  ,but  be  did  not  attempt  to 
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penetrate  far  into  the  Indian  country,  nor  to  take 
any  ofFenfive  meafures  againfl  the  enemy  for  fome 
time.  This  delay  the  General  conceived  would  be 
attended  with  two  great  advantages  ; firft,  it  would 
ferve  to  banifli  from  the  minds  of  his  men  all  rccol- 
ledlion  of  the  defeat  of  the  late  army  ; and  fccondly, 
it  would  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  training  per- 
fedlly  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting  fuch  of  his 
men  as  were  ignorant  of  it ; for  ho  faw  no  hopes  of 
fuccefs  but  in  fighting  the  Indians  in  their  own  way. 

"When  the  men  were  fufficiently  trained  he  ad- 
vanced, but  it  was  with  the  utmofi  caution.  He 
fddom  proceeded  farther  than  twelve  miles  in  one 
day  ; the  march  was  always  ended  by  noon,  and  the 
afternoon  was  regularly  employed  in  throwing  up 
flrong  intrenchments  round  the  camp,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  army  fi-om  any  fudden  attack  ; and  the 
fpot  that  had  been  thus  fortified  on  one  day  w'as 
never  totally  abandoned  until  a new  encampment 
had  been  made  on  the  enfuing  one.  Moreover, 
firong  pofis  were  eftabliflied  at  the  cii fiance  of  forty 
miles,  or  thereabouts,  from  each  other,  in  which 
guards  were  left,  in  order  to  enfure  a fafe  retreat  to 
the  army,  in  cafe  it  fhould  not  be  fuccefsful.  As  he 
advanced,  General  Wayne  fent  detachments  of  his 
army  to  defiroy  all  the  Indian  villages  that  were  near 
him,  and  on  thefe  occafions  the  deepefi  firatagems 
were  made  ufe  of.  In  fome  in  fiances  his  men  threw 
off  their  clothes,  and  by  painting  their  bodies,  dif- 
guifed  thcmfelves  fo  as  to  refemble  Indians  in  every 
refpedt,  then  approaching  as  friends,  they  com- 
mitted dreadful  havoc,  Skirmifhes- alfo  frequently 
took  place,  on  the  march,  with  the  Indians  who 
hovered  round  the  army.  Thefe  terminated  with 
various  fuccefs,  but  mofily  in  favour  of  the  Ame- 
ricans ; as  in  their  conduct,  the  knowledge  and  dif- 
cipiine  of  regular  troops  were  combined  with  ail  the 
cunning  and  firatagem  of  their  antagonifis. 

AH  this  time  the  Indians  kept  retreating  as  they 
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had  done  formerly  before  St.  Clair ; and  without 
being  able  to  bring  on  a decifive  engagement,  Ge- 
neral Wayne  proceeded  ev^en  to  the  Miami  of  the 
Lakes,  fo  called  in  contradiilindlion  to  another  River 
Miami,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Ohio.  Here  it 
was  that  curious  correfpondence  in  refpeH  to  Fort 
Miami  took  place,  the  fubflance  of  which  was  re- 
lated in  molt  of  the  Englifh  and  American  prints, 
and  by  which  General  Wayne  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
cenfure  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  General, 
then  Colonel  Campbell,  who  commanded  in  the  fort, 
gained  the  public  thanks  of  the  traders  in  London. 

The  Miami  Fort,  fituated  on  the  river  of  the  fame 
name,  was  built  by  the  Englifh  in  the  year  17Q3,  at 
which  time  there  was  fome  reafon  to  imagine  that 
the  difputes  cxifting  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  would  not  have  been  quite  fo  amicably 
fettled,  perhaps,  as  they  have  been  ; at  leaft  that 
doubtlefs  mud  have  been  the  opinion  of  government, 
otherwife  they  would  not  have  given  orders  for  the 
condrudfion  of  a fort  within  the  boundary  line  of 
the  United  States,  a circumdance  which  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people  thereof. 
General  Wayne,  it  would  appear,  had  received  no 
podtive  orders  from  his  government  to  make  himfelf 
mader  of  it : could  he  have  gained  poliedion  of  it, 
however,  by  a coup-de-main,  without  incurring  any 
lofs,  he  thought  that  it  could  not  but  have  been 
deemed  an  aeceptable  piece  of  fervice  by  the  public, 
from  whom  he  fhould  have  received  unbounded  ap- 
planfe.  Vanity  was  his  ruling  padion,  and  adluated 
by  it  on  this  occadon,  he  refolved  to  try^what  he 
could  do  to  obtain  polleldon  of  the  fort.  Colonel 
Campbell,  however,  by  his  fpirited  and  manly  an- 
fwer  to  the  fummons  that  was  fent,  to  furrender  the 
fort  on  account  of  its  being  dtuated  within  the 
boundary  line  of  the  States,  foon  convinced  the  Ame- 
rican general  that  he  v/as  not  to  be  (haken  by  hjs 
rempndrances-  or  intimidated  by  his  menaces,  and 
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that  his  two  hundred  men,  , who  compofed  the  gar- 
rifon^  had.fufficient  refolution  to  refifi:  the  attacks  of 
his  army  6f  three  thoufand,  whenever  he  thought 
proper  to  march  againfl  the  fort.  The  main  divifion 
of  the  American  army,  at  this  time,  lay  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  fort ; a fmall  de- 
tachment from  it,  however,  was  concealed  in  the 
wodds  at  a very  little  diftance  from  the  fort,  to  be 
ready  at  the  call  of  General  Wayne,  who,  ftrange 
to  tell,  when  he  found  he  was  not  likely  to  get  pof- 
feffion  of  it  in  confequence  of  the  fummons  he  tent, 
was  fo  imprudent,  and  departed  fo  much  from  the 
dignity  of  the  general  and  the  charadler  of  the  fol- 
dier,  as  to  ride  up  to 'the  fort,  and  to  ufe  the  moft 
grofs  and  illiberal  language  to  the  Britifh  foldiers  on 
duty  in  it.  His  objeef  in  doing  fo  was,  I fhould  fup- 
pofe,  to  provoke  the  garrifon  to  fire  upon  him,  in 
Avhich  cafe  he  would  have  had  a pretext  for  fiorming 
the  fort. 

^ Owing  to  the  great  prudence,  however,  of  Colonel 
Campbell,  who  ifilied  the  firidlefi:  orders  to  his  men 
and  officers  to  remain  filent,  notwithfianding  any 
infults  that  were  offered  to  them,  and  not  to  attempt 
to  fire,  Linlefs  indeed  an  adfual  attack  were  made  on 
the  place,  Wayne’s  plan  was  frufirated,  much  blood- 
fhed  certainly  favecl,  and  a fecond  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  perhaps  averted. 

General  Wayne  gained  no  great  perfonal  honour 
by  bis  condudf  on  this  occafion  ; but  the  circum- 
fiance  of  his  having  appeared  before  the  Britifh  fort 
in  the  manner  he  did,  operated  firongly  in  his  favour 
in  rcfpedf  to  his  proceedings  againft  the  Indians, 
Thefe  people  had  been  taught  to  believe,  by  the 
young  Canadians  that  w^ere  amongft  them,  that  if 
any  part  of  the  American  army  appeared  before  the 
fort  it  would  certainly  be  fired  upon  ; for  they  had 
no  idea  that  the  Americans  would  have  com.e  in  fight 
of  it  without  taking  offenfive  meafiires,  in  which 
cafe  refifianee  wmuld  certainly  have  been  made. 

When, 
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When,  therefore,  it  was  heard  that  General  Wayne 
had  not  been  fired  upon,  the  Indians  complained 
grievoLifly  of  their  having  been  deceived,  and  were 
greatly  diiheartened  on  findingthat  they  were  to  re- 
ceive no  affidance  from  the  Britifh.  Their  native 
courage,  however,  did  not  altogether  forfake  them  ; 
they  refolved  fpeedily  to  make  a'ftand,  and  accord- 
ingly having  chofen  their  ground,  awaited  the  arrival 
of  General  Wayne,  who  followed  them  clofely. 

Preparatory  to  the  day  on  which  they  expebled  a 
general  engagement,  the  Indians,  contrary  to  the 
ufages  of  molt  nations,  obferve  a ftridl  fad  *,  nor  does 
this  abdinence  from  all  forts  of  food  diininifh  their 
exertions  in  the  dcld,  as  from  their  early  infancy  they 
accudom  themfelves  to  fading  for  long  periods  to- 
gether. The  day  before  General  Wayne  was  ex- 
pedfed,  this  ceremony  was  dridlly  attended  to,  and 
afterwards,  having  placed  themfelves  in  ambiidi  iri 
the  woods,  they  waited  for  his  arrival.  He  did  not, 
however,  come  to  tlie  ground  on  the  day  that  they 
had  imagined,  from  the  reports  given  them  by  their 
fcouts  of  his  motions,  he  would  have  done  ; but 
having  reafon  to  think  he  would  come  on  the  fub- 
fequent  day,  they  did  not  move  froms  their  ambufh. 
The  fecond  day  paded  over  without  his  drawing 
nearer  to  them  ; but  fully  perfuaded  that  he  would 
come  up  with  them  on  the  next,  they  ftill  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  fame  place.  The  third  day  proved  to 
be  extremely  rainy  and  tempeduoug  ; and  the  fcouts 
having  brought  word,  that  from  the  movements  Ge- 
neral Wayne  had  made  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
his  marching  tovvards  them  that  day,  the  Indians, 
now  hungry,  after  having  faded  for  three  entire  days, 
determined  to  rife  from  their  ainbufh  in  order  to 
take  fome  refrefhment.  They  accordingly  did  fo,  and 
having  no  fufpicion  of  an  attack,  began  to  eat  their 
food  in  fecurity. 

Before  they  began  to  eat,  the  Indians  bad  divided 
ihcmfelv'es,  -I  -muft  .obferve,  into  threo  dividons,  in 
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orcfer  to  march  to  another  quarter,  where  they  hoped 
to  furprife  the  army  of  the  States.  In  this  fituation, 
however,  they  were  themfelves  furprifed  by  General 
Wayne.  He  bad  received  intelligence  from  his 
fcoiits,  now  equally  cunning  with  thofe  of  the  In- 
dians, cff  their  proceedings,  and  having  made  fome 
motions  as  if  he  intended  to  move  to  another  part  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  put  them  off  their  guard,  Ive 
fuddcnly  turned:,  and  fent  his  light  horfe  pouring 
down  on  them  when  they  leaft  expedled  it.  The 
Indians  were  throvvn  into  confulion,  a circumftanee 
which  with  them  never  fails  to  occahon  a defeat ; 
they  made  but  a faint  refinance,  and  then  fied  with 
precipitancy. 

On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of 
the)?ear  179^,  I was  introduced  to  General  Wayne, 
and  I had  then  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  plan  of 
all  his  Indian  campaigns.  A moit  pompous  account 
was  given  of  this  vi^ory,  and  the  plan  of  it  excited, 
as  indeed  it  well  might,  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  the  old  officers  who  faw  it.  The  Indians  were 
reprefented  as  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  after  receiving  with  tirrnnefs  the  charge 
of  the  American  army,  as  endeavouring  with  great 
and  adroitnefs  to  turn  its  flanks,  when,  by  the 
fudden  appearance  of  the  Kentucky  riflemen  and  the 
light  cavalry,  they  'were  put  to  flight.  From  the 
regularity  with  which  the  Indians  fought  on  this 
occaflon,  it  was  urged  that  they  mufl  doubtlefs  have 
been  eondu61ed  by  Rritifli  officers  of  fkill  and  ex- 
perience. How  abfiird  this  whole  plan  was,  how- 
ever, was  plainly  to  be  deduced  from  the  following 
ciTcamitance,  allowed  both  by  the  general  and  his 
aides-de-camp,  namely,  that  during  the  wdiole  ac- 
tion the  American  army  did  not  fee  fifty  Indians ; 
and  indeed  every  perfon  who  has  read  an  account  of 
the  Indians  mult  know  that  they  never  come  into 
the  held  in  fucb  regular  array,  but  always  fight  un- 
der covert,  behind  trees  or  bufhes,  in  the  mofl  irre- 
gular manner.  Notwithftanding  the  great  pains  that 
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were  taken  formerly,  both  by  the  French  and  Englitli, 
they  never  could  be  brought  to  fight  in  any  other 
manner.  It  was  in  this  manner,  and  no  other,  as  I 
heard  from  feveral  men  who  were  in  the  adtion  with 
them,  that  they  fought  againlt  General  Wayne  ; 
eai'h  one,  as  foon'as  the  American  troops  were  de- 
feried,  inflantly  flieltered  himfelf,  and  in  retreating 
they  fiill  kept  under  covert.  It  was  by  fighting  them 
abb  in  their  own  way,  and  by  fending  parties  of  his 
light  troops  and  cavalry  to  rout  them  from  their 
lurking  places,  that  General  Wayne  defeated  them  ; 
had  he  attempted  to  have  drawn  up  his  army  in  the 
regular  order  deferibed  in  the  plan,  he  could  not  but 
have  met  with  the  fame  fate  as  St.  Clair,  and  General 
Braddock  did  on  a former  occafion. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  Indians,  who  had  been  (hot 
or  bayoneted  as  they  attempted  to  run  from  one  tree 
to  another,  were  found  dead  on  the  field  by  the  Ame- 
rican army.  It  is  fuppofed  that  many  more  were 
killed,  but  the  fadl  of  the  matter  could  never  be  afeer- 
tained  by  them  : a profound  filence  was  obferved  on 
the  fubjecl  by  the  Indians,  fo  that  I never  could  learn 
accurately  how  many  of  them  had  fallen  ; that  how- 
ever is  an  immaterial  circumfiance : fufiice  it  to  fay 
that  the  engagement  foon  indueed  the  Indians  to  fue 
for  a peace.  Commiflioners  were  deputed  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  to  meet  their  chiefs ; 
the  preliminaries  were  foon  arranged,  and  a treaty  was 
concluded,  by  which  the  Indians  relinquifhed  a very 
confiderablc  part  of  their  territory,  bordering  upon 
that  of  the  United  States. 

The  laft  and  principal  ceremony  obferved  by  the 
Indians  in  concluding  a peace,  is  that  of  burying  the 
hatchet.  When  this  ceremony  came  to  be  per- 
formed, one  of  the  chiefs  arofe,  and  lamenting  that 
the  lafi;  peace  concluded  between  them  and  the  people 
of  the  States  had  remained  unbroken  for  fo  fhort  a 
time,  and  expreffing  his  defire  that  this  one  fhould 
be  more  lafting,  he  propofed  the  tearing  up  of  a large 
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oak  that  grew  before  them,  and  the  burying  of  the 
hatchet  under  it,  where  it  would  for  ever  remain  at 
reft.  Another  chief  faid,  that  trees  were  liable  to  be 
levelled  by  the  ftorms  ; that  at  any  rate  they  would 
decay  ; and  that  as  they  were  delirous  that  a perpe- 
tual peace  fhould  be  eftabliftied  between  them  and 
their  late  enemies,  he  conceived  it  would  be  better  to 
bury  the  hatchet  under  the  tali  mountain  which  arofe 
behind  the  wood.  A third  chief  in  turn  addrefted  the 
afternbly  : As  for  me,”  faid  he,  I am  but  a man, 

and  I have  not  the  ftrength  of  the  great  fpirit  to 
tear  up  the  trees  of  the  foreft  by  the  roots,  or  to 
remove  mountains,  under  which  to  bury  the 
hatchet ; but  I propofe  that  the  hatchet  may  be 
thrown  into  the  deep  lake,  where  no  mortal  can 
ever  find  it,  and  where  it  will  remain  buried  for 
ever.”  This  propofal  was  joyfully  accepted  by  the 
afternbly,  and  the  hatchet  was  in  confequcnce  call 
with  great  folemnity  into  the  water.  The  Indians 
now  tell  you,  in  their  figurative  language,  that  there 
muft  be  peace  for  ever.  On  former  times,”  fay 
they,  when  the  hatchet  was  buried,  it  was  only 
ftightly  covered  with  a little  earth  and  a few  leaves, 
and  being  always  a very  troublefome  reftlefs  crea- 
ture,  it  fooo  contrived  to  find  its  way  aboveground, 
where  it  never  failed  to  occafion  great  confufion 
between  us  and  olir  white  brethren,  and  to  knock 
a great  many  good  people  on  the  head  ; but  now 
that  it  has  been  thrown  into  the  deep  lake,  it  can 
never  do  any  more  mifchief  amongft  us  ; for  it 
cannot  rife  of  itfelf  to  the  furface  of  the  lake,  and 
no  one  can  go^to  the  bottom  to  look  for  it.”  And 
that  there  would  be  a permanent  peace  between  them 
I have  no  doubt,  provided  that  the  people  of  the 
States  would  obferve  the  articles  of  the  treaty  as 
pundtually  as  the  Indians;  but  it  requires  little  faga- 
city  to  predidl  that  this  will  not  be  the  cafe,  and.that 
ere  long  the  hatchet  v/ili  be  again  refumed.  Indeed, 
a iitlle  time  before  we  reached  Malden,  meftengers 
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from  the  foiithern  Indians  bad  arrived  to  found  the 
difpofition  of  thofe  who  lived  near  the  lake,  and  try 
if  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  enter  into  a freth 
war.  Nor  is  this  eagernefs  for  war  to  be  w^ondered 
at,  when  from  the  report  of  the  commiffioners,  who 
were  fent  down  by  the  federal  government  to  the  new 
ftate  of  Tenadee,  in  order  to  put  the  treaty  into 
effedt,  and  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  that  date 
in  particular,  it  appeared  that  upwards  of  five  thou- 
fand  people,  contrary  to  the  dipulations  of  the  treaty 
lately  entered  into  with  the  Indians,  had  encroached 
upon,  and  fettled  themfelves  down  in  Indian  terri- 
tory, which  people,  the  commiffioners  faid,  could  not 
be  perfuaded  to  return,  and  in  their  opinion  could 
not  be  forced  back  again  into  the  States  without 
very  great  difficulty.^ 

A large  portion  of  the  back  fettlers,  living  upon  the 
Indian  frontiers,  are,  according  to  the  heft  of  my  in- 
formation, far  greater  favages  than  the  Indians  tbem- 
felves.  It  is  nothing  uncommon,  I am  told,  to  fee 
hung  up  in  theirv_  chimney  corners,  or  nailed  againfr 
the  door  of  their  habitations,  fimiiarly  to  the  ears 
or  bruffi  of  a fox,  the  fcalps  which  they  have  them- 
felves torn  from  the  heads  of  the  Indians  whom  they 
have  fhot  ; and  in  numberlefs  publications  in  the 
United  States  I have  read  accounts  of  their  having 
flayed  the  Indians,  and  employed  their  fkins  as  they 
would  have  done  thofe  of  a wild  beaft,  for  vrliatever 
purpofe  they  coidd  be  applied  to.  An  Indian  is  coii- 
fidered  by  them  as  nothing  better  than  a deftrudlive 
ravenous  wild  beafi,  without  reafon,  without  a foul, 
that  ought  to  be  hunted  down  like  a wolf  wherever  it 
makes  its  appearance  ; and  indeed,  even  amongft  the 
bettermoft  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  coun- 
try, the  mod  illiberal  notions  arc  entertained  refpcdl- 
ing  thefe  unfortunate  people,  and  arguments  for  their 

* The  fubftance  of  this  report  appeared  in  an  extrad;  of  a letter 
from  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  which  i my fdf  and  which 

was  pubiiihed  in  many  of  the  newfpapers  in  the  Lhiited  States. 
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banifliment,  or  rather  extirpation,  are  adopted,  equally 
contrary  to  juftiee  and  humanity.  The  Indian,” 
lay  they,  who  has  no  idea,  or  at  lead  is  unwilling  to 
apply  himfelf  to  agriculture,  requires  a thoufand 
acres  of  land  for  the  fupport  of  his  family  ; an 
hundred  acres  will  be  enough  for  one  of  us  and 
our  children  ; why  then  fhould  thefe  heathens, 
who  havGno  notion  of  arts  and  manufactures,  who 
never  have  made  any  improvement  in  fcience,  and 
have  never  been  the  inventors  of  any  thing  nevT  or 
ufeful  to  the  human  fpccies,  be  fnffered  to  encumber 
the  foil  ?”  The  fettlements  making  in  the  upper 
“ parts  of  Georgia,  upon  the  fine  lands  of  the  Oconee 
and  Okemulgee  rivers,  will,”  fays  Mr.  Imlay,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  probable  deftination  of  the  Indians  of  the 
fouth  wedern  territory,  “ bid  defiance  to  them  in 
that  quarter.  The  fettlements  of  French  Broad, 
aided  by  Holdon,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them  ; 
and  the  Cumberland  is  too  puiflant  to  apprehend 
^ any  danger.  The  Spaniards  arc  in  pofieliion  oF 
the  Floridas  (how  long  they  will  remain  fo  mud 
depend  upon  their  moderation  and  good  manners) 
and  of  the  fettlements  at  the  Natchez  and  above, 
which  will  foon  extend  to  the  fouthern  boundaries 
of  Cumberland,  fo  that  they  (the  Indians)  will  be 
com.pletely  enveloped  in  a few  years.  Our  people 
(alluding  to  tbofc  of  the  United  States)  will  continue 
to  encroach  upon  them  on  three  tides,  and  compel 
‘Mhem  to  live  more  domedic  lives,  and  affunilate 
them  to  our  mode  of  living,  or  crofs  to  the  wedern 
dde  of  the  Milddippi.’"' 

O Americans  ! fliall  we  praife  your  juftiee  and 
your  love  of  liberty,  when  thus  . you  talk  of  en- 
croachments and  compLildon  ? Shall  we  commend 
your  moderation,  when  we  fee  ye  eager  to  gain 
frefh  podefiions,  wTild  ye  have  millions  of  acres 
within  your  own  territories  unoccupied  ? Shall  tve 
reverence  your  regard  for  the  rights  of  human  na- 
ture, when  we  the  ye  bent  upon  banidiing  the  poor 

Indian 
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Indian  from  the  land  where  reft  the  bones  of  his  an-, 
ceftors,  to  him  more  precious  than  your  cold  hearts 
can  imagine,  and  when  we  fee  y^  tyrannizing  over 
the  haplefs  African,  bccaufe  nature  has  damped  upon 
him  a complexion  different  from  your  own  ? 

The  condudl  of  the  people  of  the  States  towards 
the  Indians  appears  the  more  iinreafonable  and  the 
more  iniquitous,  when  it  is  conftdered  that  they  are 
dwindling  faff  away  of  themfelves  ; and  that  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  there  will  not  probably  be  a 
tingle  tribe  of  them  found  in  exiftence  in  the  weftem 
territory  by  the  time  that  the  numbers  of  the  white 
inhabitants  of  the  country  become  fo  numerous  as  to 
render  land  one  half  as  valuable  there  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  within  ten  miles  of  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 
Even  in  Canada,  where  the  Indians  are  treated  with  fo 
much  kindnefs,  they  are  difappearing  fafter,  perhaps, 
than  any  people  were  ever  known  to  do  before  them, 
and  are  making  room  every  year  for  the  whites  ; aad 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  that  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years  there  will  not  be  a (ingle  Indian  to  be  met 
with  between  Quebec  and  Detroit,  except  the  few 
perhaps  that  may  be  induced  to  lead  quiet  clorneftic 
lives,  as  a frnall  number  now  does  in  the  village  of 
Loretto  near  Quebec,  and  at  forne  other  places  in  the 
lower  province^ 

It  is  well  known,  that  before  the  Europeans  got  any 
footing  in  North  America,  the  increafe  of  population 
amongft  the  Indian  nations  v/as  very  (low,  as  it  is  at 
this  day  amongft  thofe  who  remain  ftiil  unconnecled 
with  the  whites.  Various  reafons  have  been  affigned 
for  this.  It  has  been  afferted,  in  the  firft  place,  that 
the  Indian  is  of  a much  cooler  temperament  than  the 
white  man,  has  lefs  ardour  in  purlliit  of  the  female, 
and  is  furnifhed  with  lefs  noble  organs  of  generation  = 
This  aflertion  is  perhaps  true  in  part : they  are  chafte 
to  a proverb  when  they  come  to  Philadelphia,  or  any 
other  of  the  large  towns,  though  they  have  a predilec- 
tion in  general  for  white  womem  and  might  th^ve  rea- 
dily 
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dily  indulge  their  inclination  ; and  there  has  never 
been  an  initance  that  I can  recoiledt,  of  their  offering 
violence  to  a female  prifoner,  though  oftentimes  they 
have  carried  off  from  the  fettlements  very  beautiful 
women  ; thad,  however,  they  fhould  not- have  been 
gifted  by  the  Creator  with  ample  powers  to  propagate 
their  ipecies  would  be  contrary  to  everything  we  fee 
either  in  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  world  ; it  feems 
to  be  with  more  juftice  that  their  flow  increafe  is 
aferibed  to  the  condudl  of  the  women.  Xhe  dreadful 
pracPcice  amongft  them,  of  prolti toting  themfelves  at 
a very  early  age,  cannot  fail,  I fhould  imagine,  to 
vitiate  the  humours,  and  muft  have  a tendency  to  oc- 
calion  fierility.  Added  to  this,  they  fuckle  the  few 
children  they  have  for  feveral  years,  during  which 
time,  at  leaft  amongff  many  of  the  tribes,  they  avoid 
all  connedtion  with  their  hufbands  ; moreover,  find- 
ing great  inconvenience  attendant  upon  a (late  of 
pregnancy,  when  they  are  following  their  hufbands, 
in  the  hunting  feafon,  from  one  camp  to  another,  they 
have  been  accufed  of  making  ufe  of  certain  herbs, 
the  fpeclfiC  virtues  of  which  they  are  well  acquainted 
with,  in  order  to  procure  abortion. 

# If  one  or  more  of  thefe  caufes  operated  againfl  the 
rapid  increafe  of  their  numbers  before  the  arrival  of 
Europeans  on  the  continent,  the  fubfequent  introduc- 
tion of  fpirituous  liquors  amongft  them,  of  which  both 
men  and  women  drink  to  the  greateft  excefs  whenever 
an  opportunity  offers,  was  fufheient  in  itfelf  not  only 
to  retard  this  flow  increafe,  but  even  to  occafian  a 
diminution  of  their  numbers.  Intermittent  fevers 
and  various  other  diforders,  whether  arifing  from  an 
alteration  in  the  climate,  owing  to  the  clearing  of  the 
woods,  or  from  the  ufe  of  the  poifonous  beverages  in- 
troduced amongft  them  by  the  whites,  it  is  hard  to 
fay,  have  likcwite  contributed  much  of  late  years  to 
dimlniOi  their  numbers.  The  Shawnefe,  one  of  the 
mod  warlike  tribes,  has  been  leflened  nearly  one  half 
by  litkoefs.'  Many  other  rcafons  could  he' adduced 
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for  their  dccrcafe,  but  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate 
them.  That  their  numbers  have  gradually  leflened, 
as  thofe  of  the  whites  have  increafed^  for  two  centuries 
paft,  is  incontrovertible  ; and  they  are  too  much  at- 
tached to  old  habits  to  leave  any  room  to  imagine  that 
they  will  vary  their  line  of  condudl,  in  any  material 
degree^  during  years  to  come,  fo  that  they  mufl  of 
confequence  dill  continue  to  decreafe. 

In  my  next  letter  1 intend  to  communicate  to  you 
a few  obfervations  that  I have  made  upon  the  cha- 
radler,  manners,  cudoms,  and  perfonal  and  mental 
qualidcations,  &c.  of  the  Indians.  So  much  has  al- 
ready been  written  on  thefe  fubjedls,  that  J fear  I 
diall  have  little  to  otFcr  to  your  perufal  but  what  you 
may  have  read  before.  I am  induced  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  not  be  wholly  unpleadng  to  you  to 
hear  the  obfervations  of  others  confirmed  by  me,  and 
if  you  Ihould  meet  with  any  thing  new  in  what  I have 
to  fay,  it  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty  at  lead  to  re- 
-commend  it  to  your  notice.  I am  not  going  to  give 
you  a regular  detail  oflndian  manners,  &c. ; it  w’ould 
be  abfurd  in  me,  who  have  only  been  with  them  for  a 
few  weeks,  to  attempt  to  do  fo.  If  you  willi  to  have 
an  account  of  Indian  adairs  at  large,  you  mud  read 
Le  P.  Charlevoix,  Le  P.  Hennipin,  Le  Hontan,  Car- 
ver, &c.  &c.  who  have  each  written  volumes  on  the 
fubjecd. 
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A brief  Account  of  the  Perfons,  Manners^  Chara&er^ 
Qualifications,  meiital  and  cor^oreaf  of  the  Indians  ; 
interfperfcd  with  Anecdotes. 

Malden. 

7HAT  I Ihal-1  fird  take  notice  in  the  per- 
fons of  the  Indians,  is  the  colour  of  their 
Ikins,_  which,  in  flud,  conditutes  the  mod  driking 
didinclion  between  their  perfons  and  ours.  In  genera! 

F f ' their 
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their  fkin  is  of  a copper  cafi:  ; but  a mod:  wonderful 
difference  of  colour  is  obfervable  amongd;  them  ; 
fome,  in  whofe  veins  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that, 
any  other  than  Indian  blood  flows,  not  having  darker 
complexions  than  natives  of  the  fouth  of  France  or  of 
Spain,  whilft  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  nearly  as 
black  as  negroes.  Many  pcrfons,  and  particularly 
' fome  of  the  mofl;  refpectable  of  the  French  mifliona- 
ries,  whofe  long  refidence  amongft  the  Indians  ought 
to  have  made  them  competent  judges  of  the  matter, 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  their  natural  colour  does 
not  vary  from  ours  ; and  that  the  darknefs  of  their 
complexion  arifes  wholly  from  their  anointing  them- 
felves  fo  frequently  with  undluous  fubftances,  and 
from  their  expoflng  themfelves  fo  much  to  the  fmoke 
of  wood  fires,  and  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun. 
But  although  it  is  certain  that  they  think  a dark 
complexion  very  becoming  ; that  they  take  great 
pains  from  their  earlieft  age  to  acquire  fuch  an  one  ; 
and  that  many  of  them  do,  in  procefs  of  time,  con- 
trive to  vary  their  original  colour  very  confiderably  ; 
although  it  is  certain  likewifc,  that  when  flrfl;  born 
their  colour  differs  but  little  from  ours ; yet  it  ap- 
pears evident  to  me,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
indebted  for  their  different  hues  to  nature  alone.  I 
have  been  induced  .to  form  this  opinion  from  the  fol- 
lowing confideration,  namely  ; that  thofe  children 
which  are  born  of  parents  of  a dark  colour  are  alrnoft 
univerfally  of  the  fame  dark  cafi:  as  thofe  from  whom 
they  fprang.  Nekig,  that  is.  The  Little  Otter,  an 
Ottoway  chief  of  great  notoriety,  wFofe.  villages  is  on 
Detroit  River,  and  with  whom  we  have  become  inti- 
mately acquainted,  <has  a complexion  that  diflers  but 
little  from  that  of  an  African  ; and  his  little  boys, 
who  are  the  very  image  of  the  father,  are  juft  as 
black  as  hiinfelf.  With  regard  to  Indian  children 
being  white  on  their  firfl  coming  into  the  world,  it 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  concluded  from  thence,  that 
they  would  remain  fo  if  their  mothers  did  not  bedaub 

then> 
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them  with  greafe,  herbs,  &c.  as  it  is  well  known  that 
negro  children  are  not  perfedily  black  when  born,  nor 
indeed  for  many  months  afterwards,  but  that  they  ac- 
quire their  jetty  hue  gradually,  on  being  expofed  to 
the  air  and  fun,  juft  as  in  the  vegetable  world  the 
tender  blade,  on  tfrft  peeping  above  ground,  turns 
from  white  to  a pale  greenifh  colour,  and  afterwards 
to  a deeper  green. 

Though  I remarked  to  you  in  a former  letter,  that' 
the  Miftiftaguis,  who  live  about  Lake  Ontario,  were 
of  a much  darker  caft  than  any  other  tribe  of  Indians 
I met  with,  yet  I do  not  think  that  the  different  fhades 
of  complexion  obfervable  amongft  the  Indians  are  fa 
much  confined  to  particular  tribes  as  to  particular 
families  ; for  even  amongft  the  Miftiftaguis  I faw  fe- 
veral  men  that  were  comparatively  of  a very  light  co- 
lour. Judging  of  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  other 
ibuthern  Indians,  from  what  I have  feen  of  them  at 
Philadelphia,  and  at  other  towns  in  the  States,  whither 
they  often  come  in  large  parties,  led  either  by  bufinefs 
or  curioftty,  it  appears  to  me  that  their  fkin  has  a red- 
der tinge,  and  more  warmth  of  colouring  in  it,  if  I 
may  ufe  the  expreftion,  than  that  of  the  Indians  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes ; it  appears  to  me 
alfo,  that  there  is  lefs  difference  of  coloui*  amongft 
them  than  amongft  thofe  laft  mentioned. 

Amongft  the  female  Indians  alfo,  in  general,  there 
is  a much  greater  famenefs  of  colour  than  amongft 
the  men.  I do  not  reGolIedl  to  have  feen  any  of  a 
deeper  complexion  than  what  might  be  termed  a dirty 
copper  colour. 

The  Indians  univerfally  have  long,  ftraight,  black, 
coarfe  hair,  and  black  eyes,  rather  fmall  than  fuli 
fized  ; they  have,  in  general,  alfo,  high  prominent 
cheek  bones,  and  (harp  fmall  nofes,  rather  inclining 
to  an  aquiline  fbape  ; they  have  good  teeth,  and  their 
breath,  in  general,  is  as  fweet  as  that  of  a human  be- 
ing can  be.  The  men  are  for  the  moft:  part  very  well 
n?ade ; it  is  a moft  rare  circumftaitce  to  meet  with 
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deformed  perfon  amongfttbem  : they  are  remarkably 
flraight  ; have  full  open  chefts  ; their  walk  is  hrrp 
and  erecl,  and  many  amongft  them  have  really  a dig- 
nified deportment.  Very  few  of  them  are  under  the 
middle  ftature,  and  none  of  them  ever  become  very 
fat  or  corpulent.  You  may  occafionally  fee  amongli 
them  flout  robufl  men,  clofely  put  together,  but  in 
general  they  are  but  flightly  made.  Their  legs, 
arms,  and  hands,  are  for  the  mofi:  part  extremely  well 
fhappd  ; and  very  many  amongfi  them  would  be 
deemed  handfome  men  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  moftly  under  the 
middle  fize ; and  have  higher  cheek  bones,  and 
rounder  faces  than  the  men.  They  have  very  un- 
graceful carriages  ; walk  with  their  toes  turned  con- 
fiderably  inwards,  and  with  a fhuffling  gait  ; and  as 
they  advance  in  years  they  grow  remarkably  fat  and 
coarfe.  I never  faw  an  Indian  woman  of  the  age  of 
thirty,  but  what  her  eyes  w^ere  funk,  her  forehead 
wrinkled,  her  tkin  loofe  and  flirivelled,  and  her  whole 
perfon,  in  fliort,  forbidding  ; yet,  when  young,  their 
faces  and  pcrfons  are  really  pleaftng,  not  to  fay  fome- 
times  very  captivating.  One  could  hardly  imagine, 
without  witneffing  it,  that  a few  years  could  poffibly 
make  fuch  an  alteration  as  it  does  in  their  perfons. 
This  fudden  change  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  drudgery 
impofed  on  them  by  the  men  after  a certain  age  ; .to 
their  expofing  themfclves  fo  much  to  the  burning 
rays  of  the  fun  ; fitting  fo  continually  in  the  fmoke 
of  wood  fires  ; and,  above  all,  to  the  general  cuflom 
of  proftituting  themfelves  at  a very  early  age. 

Though  the  Indians  are  profufcly  furnifhed  with 
hair  on  their  heads,  yet  none  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body,  ufually  covered  with  it  arnongfl:  us,  is  the 
fmalleft  fign  of  hair  vifible,  except,  indeed,  on  the 
chins  of  old  men,  where  a few  (lender  draggling  hairs 
are  fometimes  feen,  not  different  from  what  may  be 
occafionally  feen  on  women  of  a certain  age  in  Eu- 
rope. Many  perfons  have  fuppofed  that  the  Indians 
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have  been  created  without  hair  on  thole  parts  of  the 
body  where  It  appears  wanting  ; otliers,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  of  opinion,  that  nature  has  not  been  lefs 
bountiful  to  them  than  to  us  ; and  that  this  apparent 
deficiency  of  hair  is  wholly  owing  to  their  plucking 
it  out  themfelves  by  the  roots,  as  foon  it  appears 
above  the  fkin.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  the 
Indians  have  a great  diflike  to  hair,  and  that  fuch 
of  the  men  as  are  ambitious  of  appearing  gayer  than 
the  reft,  pluck  it  not  only  from  their  cye-brows  and 
eye-iafUes,  but  alfo  from  every  part  of  the  head,  ex- 
cept one  fpot  on  the  back  part  of  the  crown,  where 
they  leave  a,  long  lock.  For  my  own  part,  from 
.every  thing  I have  feen  and  heard,  I am  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  if  an  Indian  were  to  lay  afide  this  cuf- 
tom  of  plucking  out  the  hair,  he  would  not  only  have 
a beard,  but  likewife  hair  on  the  fame  parts  of  the 
body  as  white  people  have  ; I think,  however,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  this  hair  would  be  much  finer,  and 
not  grow,  as  thickly  as  upon  our  bodies,  notwith- 
Itanding  that  the  hair  of  their  heads  is  fo  ranch 
thicker  than  ours.  The  few  hairs  that  are  feen  on  the 
faces  of  aid  men  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  careleff* 
nets  of  old  people  about  their  external  appearance. 

To  pluck  out  their  hair,  all  fuch  as  have  any  con- 
neblion  with  the  traders  make  ufe  of  a pliable  w^orm, 
formed  of  flattened  brafs  wire.  This  infirument  is 
clofcly  applied,  iri  its  open  ftate,  to  the  furface  of  the 
body  where  the  hair  grows  ; it  is  then  comprefled  by 
the  finger  ^and  thumb  ; a great  number  of  hairs  are 
caught  at  once  between  the  fpiral  evolutions'  of  the 
wire,  and  by  a fudden  twitch  they  are  all  drawn  out 
by  the  roots.  An  old  fquaw,  with  one  of  thefe  inttru- 
mcnts,  would  deprive  you  of  your  beard  in  a very 
few  minutes,  and  a flight  application  of- the  worm 
two  or  three  times  in  the  year  would  be  fufficient'to 
keep  your  chin  fmooth  ever  afterwards.  A very  great  - 
number  of  the  white  people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Malden  and  I3ctt'oit,  from  having  fubmitted  to  this 
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^ operation,  appear  at  firft  fight  as  little  indebted  ta 
nat'ure  for  beards  as  the  Indians.  The  opersTtion  is 
painful,  but  it  is  foon  over,  and  when  one  confiders 
how  much  time  and  trouble  is  faved  and  eafe  gained 
' by  irin  the  end,  it  is  only  furprifing  that  more  people 
do  not  fummoii  up  refolution,  and  patiently  fubmit 
to  it. 

The  long  lock  oT  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with 
the  fkin  on  which  it  grows,  confiitutes  the  true 
fcalp  ; and  in  fcalping  a perfon  that  has  a full  head 
of  hair,  an  experienced  warrior  never  thinks  of  taking 
off  more  of  the  fkin  than  a bit  of  about  the  fize  of  a 
crown  piece,  from  the  part  of  the  head  where  this 
lock  is  ufuaily  left.  They  ornament  this  folitary  lock 
of  hair  with  beads,  filver  trinkets,  &c.  and  on  grand 
occafions  with  feathers.  The  women  do  not  pluck 
any  of  the  hair  from  off  their  heads,  and  pride  them- 
felves  upon  having  it  as  long  as  poffible.  They  com- 
monly wear  it  neatly  platted  up  behind,  and  divided 
in  front  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  When  they 
with  to  appear  finer  than  ufual,  they  paint  the  fmall 
part  of  the  Ikin,  which  appears  on  the  feparation  of 
the  hair,  with  a ftreak  of  vermilion;  when  neatly 
done,  it  looks  extremely  well,  and  forms  a pleafing 
contrail:  to  the  jetty  black  of  their  hair. 

The  Indians,  who  have  an^'  dealings  with  the  Eng- 
lifn  or  American  traders,  and  all  of  them  have  that 
live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  eaft  of  the  Mif- 
fifiippi,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes 
to  the  north-weft,  have  now  totally  laid  afide  the  ufe 
of  furs  and  fkins  in  their  drefs,  except  for  their  fhoes 
or  rnoccafins,  and  fometirnes  for  their  leggings,  as 
they  find  they  cah  exchange  them  to  advantage  for 
blankets  and  woollen  cloths,  See.  which  they  confider 
likevvife  as  much  more  agreeable  and  commodious 
materials  for  wearing  apparel.  The  moccalin  is  made 
of  the  fkin  of  the  deer,  elk,  or  bufialo,  which  is 
commonly  drefied  without  the  hair,  and  rendered  of 
a deep  brown  colour  by  being  expofed  to  the  finoke 
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of  a wood  fire.  It  is  formed  of  a iingle  piece  of  lea- 
ther, with  a feam  from  the  toe  to  the  inftep,  and 
another  behind,  fimilar  to  that  in  a common  dioe  ; 
by  means  of  a thong,  it  is  fadened  round  the  inftep, 
juft  under  the  ankle-bone,  and  is  thus  made  to  lit 
very  clofe  to  the  foot.  Round  that  part  where  the 
foot  is  pat  in,  a flap  of  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two 
is  left,  which  hangs  loofely  down  over  the  ftring  by 
which  the  moccafln  is  faftened  ; and  this  flap,  as  alfo 
the  feam,  are  taftefully  ornamented  with  porcupine 
quills  and  beads  : the  flap  is  edged  with  tin  or  cop- 
per tags  filled  with  fcariet  hair,  if  the  moccafln  be 
intended  for  a man,  and  with  ribbands  if  fora  woman. 
An  ornamented  moccafln  of  this  fort  is  only  worn  in 
drefs,  as  the  ornaments  are  expenflve  and  the  leather 
foon  wears  out  ; one  of  plain  leather  anfwers  for  or- 
dinary ufe.  Many  of  the  white  people  on  the  Indian 
frontiers  wear  this  kind  of  Iboe ; but  a perfon  not 
accuftomed  to  walk  in  it,  or  to  w^alk  barefoot,  cannot 
wear  it  abroad,  on  a rough  road,  without  great  in- 
convenience,' as  every  unevennefs  of  furface  is  felt 
through  the  leather,  which  is  foft  and  pliable : in  a 
houfe  it  is  the  moft  agreeable  fort  of  flioe  that  can  be 
imagined  : the  Indians  wear  it  univerfally. 

Above  the  moccafln  all  the  Indians  w^ear  what  arc 
called  leggings,  which  reach  from  the  inftep  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  They  are  commonly  made  of 
blue  or  fcariet  cloth,  and  are  formed  fq  as  to  fit  clofe 
to  the  limbs,  like  the  rnodern  pantaloons ; but  the 
edges  of  the  cloth  annexed  to  the  feam,  inftead  of 
being  turned  in,  are  left  on  the  outfide,  and  are  or- 
namented with  beads,  ribbands,  &c.  when  the  leggings 
are  intended  for  drefs.  Many  of  the  young  warriors 
are  fo  deflrous  that  their  leggings  fhould  fit  them 
neatly,  that  they  make  the  fquaws,  who  are  the  tailors, 
and  really  very  good  ones,  fow  them  tight  on  their 
limbs,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  taken  off,  and  they 
continue  to  wear  them  conftantly  till  they  are  re- 
duced to  rags.  The  leggings  are  kept  up  by  means 
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of  two  ftrings,  one  on  the  outfide  of  each  thigh ^ 
which  are  faftened  to  a third,  that  is  tied  round  the 
waift. 

They  alfo  wear  round  the  waift  another  firing,^ 
from  which  are  fufpended  two  little  aprons,  fomewhat 
more  than  a foot  fquare,  one  hanging  down  before 
and  the  other  behind^  and  under  thefc  a piece  of 
cloth,  drawn  clofc  up  to  the  body  between  the  legs, 
forming  a fort  of  trufs.  The  aprons  and  this  piece 
of  cloth,  which  are  all  faftened  together,  are  called 
the  breech  cloth.  The  utmod  ingenuity  of  the 
fquaws  is  exerted  in  adorning  the  little  aprons  with 
beads,  ribbands,  he. 

The  moccalins,  leggings,  and  breech  cloth  con- 
ftitute  the  whole  of  the  drefs  which  they  wear  when 
they,  enter  upon  a campaign,  except  indeed  it  be  a 
girdle,  from  which  hangs  their  tobacco  pouch  and 
icalping  knife,  &c. ; nor  do  they  wear  any  thing,  more 
when  the  weather  is  very  warm  ; but  when  it- is  cool, 
or  when  they  drefs  themfelves  to  vifit  their  friends, 
they  put  on  a fhort  fhirt,  loofe  at  the  neck  and  wrids, 
generally  made  of  coarfe  figured  cotton  or  callico  of 
Ibme  gaudy  pattern,  not  unlike  what  would  be  ufed 
for  window  or  bed  curtains  at  a common  inn  in  Eng- 
land. Over  the  diirt  they  wear  either  a blanket,  large 
piece  of  broad  cloth,  or  elfe  a loofe  coat  made  foine- 
wbat  fimilarly  to  a common  riding  frock  ; a blanket 
is  more  commonly  worn  than  any  thing  elfe.  They 
tie  one  end  of  it  round  their  waid  with  a girdle,  and 
then  drawing  it  over  their  fhoulders,  either  fiiden  it 
acrofs  their  breads  with  a fkewer,  or  hold  the  corners 
of  it  together  in  the  left  hand.  One  wCuld  imagine 
that  this  lad  mode  of  wearing  it  could  not  but  be 
highly  inconvenient  to  them,  as  it  mud  deprive  them 
in  a great  mcafure  of  the  ufe  of  one  hand  ; yet  it  is 
the  mode  in  which  It  is  commonly  worn,  even  when 
they  are  diooting  in  the  woods  ; they  generally,  how- 
ever, keep  the  right  arm  difengaged  when  they  carry 
a gun,  and  draw  the  blanket  over  the  left  fiioulder. 
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The  drefs  of  the  women  differs  but  very  little  from 
that  of  the  men.  They  wear  moccafins,  leggings, 
and  loofe  Ibort  fhirts,  and  like  them  they  throw  over 
their  fboulders,  occafionally,  a blanket  or  piece  of 
broad  cloth,  but  mofi:  generally 'the  latter  ; they  do 
not  tie  it  round  their  waifl,  however,  but  fuffer  it  to 
hang  down  fo  as  to  hide  their  legs  ; inftead  alfo  of 
the  breech  cloth,  they  wear  a piece  of  cloth  folded 
clofely  round  their  middle,  which  reaches  from  the 
waift  to  the  knees.  Dark  blue  or  green  cloths  in  ge- 
neral are  preferred  to  thofe  of  any  other  colour ; a 
few  of  the  men  are  fond  of  wearing  fcarlet. 

The  women  in  warm  weather  appear  in  the  villages' 
without  any  other  covering  above  their  wailTs  than 
thefe  fliirts,  or  fhifts,  if  you  pleafe  fo  to  call  them, 
though  they  differ  in  no  refpedl  from  the  fhirts  of  the 
men  ; they  ufually,  however,  faften  them  with  a 
broach  round  the  neck.  In  full  drefs  they  alfo  ap- 
pear in  thefe  fliirts,  but  then  they  are  covered  entirely 
over  with  filver  broaches,  about  the  fize  of  a fixpenn}^ 
piece.  In  full  drefs  they  likewife  faflcn  pieces  of 
ribbands  of  various  colours  to  their  hair  behind,  which 
are  fuffered  to  hang  down  to  their  very  heels.  I have 
feen  a young  fquaw,  that  has  been  a favourite  with 
the  men,  come  forth  at  a dance  with  upwards  of  five 
guineas  worth  of  ribbands  ftreaming  from  her  hair. 

On  their  wrifls  the  women  wear  filver  bracelets 
when  they  can  procure  them  ; they  alfo  wear  filver 
ear-rings  ; the  latter  are  in  general  of  a very  fmall 
fize  ; but  it  is  not  merely  one  pair  which  they  wear, 
but  feveral.  To  admit  them,'  they  bore  a number  of 
boles  in  their  ears,  fometirnes  entirely  round  the 
edges.  The  men  wear  ear-rings  likewife,  but  of  a 
fort  totally  different  from  thofe  worn  by  the  women  ; 
they  moftly  confiff  of  round  flat  thin  pieces  of  filver, 
about  the  fize  of  a dollar,  perforated  with  holes  in 
different  patterns  ; others,  however,  equally  large,  arc 
made  in  a triangular  form.  Some  of  the  tribes  are 
very  feledl  in  the  choice  of  the  pattern,  ‘and  will  not 
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wear  any  but  the  one  fort  of  pendants.  Jnitead  of 
boring  their  ears^  the  men  flit  them  along  the  out- 
ward edge  from  top  to  bottom,  and  as  foon  as  the 
gafh  is  healed  hang  heavy  weights  to  them  in  order 
to  ftretch  the  rim  thus  feparated  as  low  down  as  pof- 
fible.  Some  of  them  are  fo  fuccefsful  in  this  opera- 
tion, that  they  contrive  to  draw  the  rims  of  the  ear, 
in  form  of  a bow,,  down  to  their  very  fhoulders,  and 
their  large  ear-rings  hang  dangling  on  their  breads. 
To  prevent  the  rim  thus  extended  from  breaking, 
they  bind  it  with  brafs  wire  ; however,  I obferved 
that  there  was  not  one  in  fix  that  had  his  ears  perfedl ; 
the  leafi  touch,  indeed,  is  fufiicient  to  break  the  Ikin, 
and  it  would  be  mofi  wonderful  if  they  were  able  to 
preferve  it  entire,  engaged  fo  often  as  they  arc  in 
drunken  quarrels,  and  fo  often  liable  to  be  entangled 
in  thickets  whilfi  purfuing  their  game. 

Some  of  the  men  wear  pendants  in  their  nofes,  but 
thefe  are  not  fo  common  as  ear-rings.  The  chiefs  and 
principal  warriors  wear  bread  plates,  confiding  of 
large  pieces  of  diver,  fea  Ibells,  or  the  like.  Silver 
gorgets,  fuch  as  are  ufually  worn  by  officers,  pleafe 
them  exremely,  and  to  favourite  chiefs  they  are  given 
out,  amongfi  other  prefects,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment. Another  fort  of  ornament  is  likewife  worn  by 
the  men,  confiding  of  a large  diver  clafp  or  bracelet, 
to  which  is  attached  a- bunch  of  hair  dyed  of  a fcarlet 
colour,  ufually  taken  from  the  knee  of  the  buffalo. 
This  is  worn  on  the  narrow  part  of  the  arm  above  the 
elbow,  and  it  is  deemed  very  ornamental,  and  alfo  a 
badge  of  honour,  for  no  perfon  wears  it  that  has  not 
dillinguifhed  hlmfelf  in  the  field.  Silver  ornaments 
are  univerfally  preferred  to  thofe  of  any  other  metal. 

The  Indians  not  only  paint  themfelves  when  they 
go  to  war,  but  likewife  when  they  wifh  to  appear  full 
drefled.  Red  and  black  are  their  favourite  colours, 
and  they  daub  themfelves  in  the  mofi  fantafiic  man- 
ner. I have  feen  fome  with  their  faces  entirely  co- 
vered with  black,  except  a round  fpot  in  the  center, 
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wbhch  included  the  upper  lip  and  end  of  the  nofe, 
which  was  painted  red  ; others  again  I have  feen  with 
their  heads  entirely  black,  except  a large  red  round 
ipot  on  each  ear ; others  with  one  eye  black  and  the 
other  red,  &c. ; but  the  mod  common  dyleof  p)aint“’ 
ing  I obferved,  was  to  black  their  faces  entirely  over 
with  charcoal,  and  then  wetting  their  nails^  to  draw 
parallel  undulating  lines  on  their  cheeks.  They  ge- 
nerally carry  a little  looking  glafs  about  them  to  en- 
able them  to  difpofe  of  their  colours  judicioufiy.  Whcm 
they  go  to  war  they  rub  in  the  paint  with  greafe,  and 
are  much  more  particular  about  their  appearance,, 
which  they  Itudy  to  render  as  horrible  as  pollible  ;. 
they  then  cover  their  whole  body  with  red,  white, 
and  black  paint,  and  feem  more  like  devils  than  hu- 
man beings.  Different  tribes  have  different  methods 
of  painting  themfelves. 

Though  the  Indians  fpend  lb  much  of  their  time 
in  adorning  their  perfoiis,  yet  they  take  no  pains  to  or- 
nament their  habitations,  which  for  the  molt  part  are 
wretched  indeed.  Some  of  them  are  formed  of  log's, 
in  a dyle  fomewhat  dmiiar  to  the  common  houfes  hi 
the  United  States ; but  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
of  a moveable  nature,  and  formed  of  bark.  The  bark 
of  the  birch  tree  is  deemed  preferable  to  every  other 
fort,  and  where  it  is  to  be  had  is  always  made  ufe  of  ; 
but  in  this  part  of  the  country  not  being  often  met 
with,  the  bark  of  the  elm  tree  is  uled  in  its  dead. 
The  Indians  are  very  expert  in  dripping  it  from  a 
tree ; and  frequently  take  the  entire  bark  from  off 
the  trunk  in  one  piece.  The  fkcletons  of  their  huts 
confid  of  dender  poles,  and  on  them  the  bark  is 
fadened  with  drips  of  the  tough  rind  of  Ibme  young 
tree;  this,  if  found,  proves  a very  effectual  defence 
againd  the  weather.  The  huts  are  built  in  various 
forms  : fomc  of  them  have  walls  on  every  dde,  doorSj 
and  alfo  a chimney  in  the  middle  of  the  roof ; others 
are  open  on  one  dde,  and  are  nothing  better  than 
fheds.  When  built  in  this  lad  ftyle,  four  of  them 
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are  commonly  placed  together,  fo  as  to  form  a qua- 
drangle, with  the  open  parts  towards  the  infide,  and  a 
fire  common  to  them  all  is  kindled  in  the  middle. 
In  fine  weather  thefe  huts  are  agreeable  dwellings; 
but  in  the  depth  of  winter,  they  muft  be  dreadfully 
uncomfortable.  Others  of  their  huts  are  built  in  a 
conical  fhape.  The  Nandoweifies,  Mr.  Carver  tells 
us,  live  entirely  in  tents  formed  of  fkins.  A great 
many  of  the  families  that  were  encamped  on  the  ifland 
of  Bois  Blanc,  I obferved,  lived  in  the  canvas  tents 
which  they  had  taken  from  St.  Clair’s  army.  Many 
of  the  Indian  nations  have  no  permanent  place  of  re- 
fidence,  but  move  about  from  one  fpot  to  another, 
and  in  the  hunting  feafon  they  all  have  moveable  en- 
campments, which  lafl:  are  in  general  very  rude,  and 
infufficient  to  give  them  even  tolerable  fhelter  from  a 
fall  of  rain  or  fnow.  The  bunting  feafon  commences 
on  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  continues  till  the  fnow 
diffolves. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  fnow  is  frozen  on 
the  ground,  they  form  their  hunting  (beds  of  the  fnow 
itfelf;  a few  twigs  platted  together  being  limply 
placed  overhead  to  prevent  the  fnow,  which  forms  the 
roof,  from  falling  down.  Thefe  fnowy  habitations 
are  much  more  comfortable,  and  warmer  in  winter 
time  than  any  others  that  can  be  erjcdled,  as  they  ef- 
fedlually  fcreen  you  from  the  keen  piercing  blafts  of 
the  wind,  and  a bed  of  fnow  is  far  from  being  un- 
comfortable. To  accuftom  the  troops  to  encamp  in 
this  %le,  in  cafe  of  a winter  campaign,  a party  of 
them,  headed  by  fome  of  the  young  officers,  ufed  re- 
gularly to  be  fent  from  Quebec  by  the  late  governor, 
into  the  woods,  there  to  ffiift  for  themfelves  during 
the  month  of  February.  Care  was  always  taken, 
however,  to  fend  with  them  two  or  three  experienced 
perfons,  to  ffiew  them  how  to  build  the  huts,  othei- 
wife  death  might  have  been  the  confequence  to  many.. 
In  thefe  encampments  they  always  deep  with  their 
feet  to  the  fire;  and  indeed  in  the  Indian  encamp-^ 
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ments  in  general,  dui  ing  cold  \yeatber,  they  fleep  on 
the  ground  with  their  feet  to  the  fire  ; during  mild 
weather,  many  of  them  fleep  on  benches  of  bark  in 
their  huts,  which  are  raifed  from  two  to  four  feet  from 
the  ground. 

The  Liteniils  in  an  Indian  hut  are  very  few  ; on^ 
or  two  brafsor  iron  kettles  procur<pd  from  the  traders, 
or,  if  they  live  removed  from  them,  pots  formed  of 
flone,  together  with  a few  wooden  fpoons  and  difhe$ 
made  by  themfelves  conflitute  in  general  the  whole 
of  them.  A (tone  of  a very  foft  texture,  called  the 
foap  Jione^  is  very  commonly  foond  in  the  back  parts 
of  North  Amerii  a,  particularly  fuited  for  Indian  work- 
manfhip.  It  receives  its  name  from  appearing  to  thq; 
touch  as  foft  and  fmooth  as  a bit  of  foap  ; and  indeed 
it  may  be  cut  with  a knife  almoft  equally  eafy.  In 
Virginia  they  ufe  it  powdered  for  the  boxes  of  their 
wheels  inftead  of  greafe.  Soft,  how^ever,  as  is  this 
ftone,  it  will  refifl:  fire  equally  with  iron.  The  foap 
flone  is  of  a clove  colour ; others,  nearly  of  the  famo 
quality,  are  found  in  the  country,  of  a black  and  red 
colour,  which  are  dill  commonly  ufed  by  the  Indians 
for  the  bowls  of  their  pipes. 

The  bark  canoes,  which  the  Indians  ufe  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  are  by  no  means  fo  neatly  formed 
as  thofe  made  in  the  country  upon,  and  to  the  north 
of,  the  River  St.  Lawrence  : they  are  commonly 

formed  of  one  entire  piece  of  elm  bark,  taken  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  is  bound  on  ribs  formed 
of  {lender  rods  of  tough  wood.  There  are  no  ribs, 
however,  at  the  ends  of  thefe  canoes,  but  merely  at 
_ the  middle  part,  where  alone  it  is  that  paflengers  ever 
fit.  It  is  only  the  center,  indeed,  which  refls  upon 
the  water ; the  ends  are  generally  raifed  fome  feet 
above  the  furface,  the  canoes  being  of  a carved  form^ 
They  bring  theni  into  this  fhape  by  cutting,  nearly 
midway  between  the  hem  and  Item,  two  deep  flits^ 
pne  on  each  fide,  in  the  back,  and  by  lapping  the 
disjointed  edges  pne  over  the  other.  No  pains  are 
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taken  to  make  the  ends  of  the  canoes  water  tight^ 
fince  they  never  touch' the  water. 

On  firit  infpedlion  you  would  imagine,  from  its 
miferable  appearance,  that  an  elm  bark  canoe,  thus 
conflrudted,  were  not  calculated  to  carry  even  a tingle 
perfon  fafcly  acrofs  a frnooth  piece  of  water ; it  is  ne- 
verthelefs  a remarkable  fafe  fort  of  boat,  and  the  In- 
dians will  refolutely  embark  in  one  of  them  during 
very  rough  w^eather.  They  are  fo  light  that  they  ride 
feeurely  over  every  wave,  and  the  only  precaution  nc- 
eefiary  in  navigating  them  is  to  fit  fteady.  I have 
feen  a dozeb  people  go  feeurely  in  one,  which  might 
be  eafily  carried  by  a fingle  able-bodied  man.  When 
an  Indian  takes  his  family  to  any  diftance  in  a canoe, 
the  women,  the  girls,  and  boys,  are  furnifhed  each 
with  a paddle,  and  are  kept  biifily  at  work  ; the 
father  of  the  family  gives  bimfelf  no  trouble  but  in 
ileering  the  vefiel. 

-The  Indians  that  are  connedled  with  the  traders 
have  now,  very  generally,  laid  afide  bows  and  arrows, 
and  feldom  take  them  into  their  bands,  except  it  be 
to  amufe  themfelves  for  a hew  hours,  when  they  have 
expended  their  powder  and  fhot : their  boys,  how^ 
ever,  flH!  ufe  them  univerfaliy,  and  fome  of  them 
fhoot  with  wonderful  dexterity.  I faw  a young  Shawv 
tiefe  chief,  apparently  not  more  than  ten  years  old, 
:Dx  three  arrows  running  in  the  body  of  a fmall  black 
fquirrel,  on  the  top  of  a very  fmall  tree,  and  during 
an  hour  or  two  that  I followed  him  through  the 
woods,  he  fcarcely  miffed  his  mark  half  a dozen 
times.  It  is  aftonifhing  to  fee  with  what  accuracy, 
and  at  the  fame  time  with  what  read! nefs,  they  mark 
the  fpot  where  their  arrows  fall.  They  will  fhoot 
away  a dozen  arrows  or  more,  feemingly  quite  care- 
lefs  about  what  becomes  of  them,  and  as  inattentive 
to  the  fpot  where  they  fall  as  if  they  never  expcdled 
to  find  them  again,  yet  afterwards  they  will  run  and 
pick  them  every  one  up  without  hefitation.  The 
fouthern  Indians  are  much  more  expert  at  the  ufe  of 
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the  bow  than  thofe  near  the  lakes,  as  they  make 
much  greater  ufe  of  it. 

With  the  gun,  it  feems  to  be  generally  allowed, 
that  the  Indians  are  by  no  means  fo  good  markfmen 
as  the  white  people.  I have  often  taken  them  out 
Ihooting  with  me,  and  I always  found  them  very  flow 
in  taking  aim  ; and  though  they  generally  hit  an  ob- 
ject that  was  ftill,  yet  they  fcarcely  ever  touched  a 
bird  on  the  wing,  or  a fquirrel  that  was  leaping  about 
from  tree  to  tree. 

The  expertnefs  of  the  Indians  in  throwing  the  toma- 
hawk is  well  known.  At  the  diftance  of  ten  yards 
they  will  fix  the  fliarp  edge  of  it  in  an  objedt  nearly 
to  a certainty.  I have  been  told,  however,  that  they 
are  not  fond  of  letting  it  out  of  their  hands  in  adlion, 
and  that  they  never  attempt  to  throw  it  but  when  they 
are  on  the  point  of  overtaking  a flying  foe,  or  are  cer- 
tain of  recovering  it.  Some,  of  them  will  faden  a 
Itring  of  the  length  of  a few  feet  to  the  tomahawk, 
and  will  launeh  it  forth,  and  draw  it  back  again  into 
their  hand  with  great  dexterity  ; they  will  alfo  pany 
the  thruft  or  cuts  of  a fword  with  the  tomahawk  very 
dexteroufly.  ■ _ 

The  common  tomahawk  is  nothing  more  than  a 
light  hatchet,  but  the  moft  approved  fort  has  on  the 
back  part  of  the  hatchet,  and  connedled  with  it  in 
one  piece,  the  bowl  of  a pipe,  fo  that  when  the 
handle  is  perforated,  the  tomahawk  anfwers  every 
purpofe  of  a pipe : the  Indians,  indeed,  are  fonder  of 
fmoking  out  of  a tomahawk  than  out  of  any  other 
fort  of  pipe.  That  formerly  given  to  the  Indians  by 
the  French  traders,  inftead  of  a pipe,  had  a large  fpike 
on  the  back  part  of  the  hatchet ; very  few  of  thefe 
inftruments  are  now  to  be  found  amongft  them  ; I 
never  faw  but  one.  The  tomahawk  is  commonly 
worn  by  the  left  fide,  duck  in  a belt. 

For  the  favourite  chiefs,  very  elegant  pipe  toma- 
hawks, inlaid  with  diver,  are  manufactured  by  thear- 

niourers  in  the  Indian  department.  Captain  E 

has 
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has  given  me  one  of  this  kind,  which  he  had  made 
forhimfelf;  it  is  fo  much  admired  by  the  Indians, 
that  when  they  have  feen  it  with  me,  they  have  fre- 
quently a&ed  me  to  lend  it  to  them  for  an  hour  or  fo 
to  fmoke  out  ofy-jufl:  as  children  would  afk  for  a 
pretty  plaything  ; they  have  never  failed  to  return  it 
very  pundlually. 

The  armourers  here  alluded  to  are  perfons  kept  at 
the  ex  pence  of  government  to  repair  the  arms  of  the 
Indians  when  they  happen  to  break,  which  is  very 
commonly  the  cafe. 

An  Indian  child,  foon  after  it  is  born,  is  fwathed 
with  cloths  or  fkins,  and  being  then  laid  on  its  back, 
is  bound  down  on  a piece  of  thick  board,  fpread  Qver 
with  foft  mofs.  The  board  is  left  fomewhat  longer 
and  broader  than  the  child,  and  bent  pieces  of  wood, 
like  pieces  of  hoops,  are  placed  over  its  face  to  pro- 
te6l  it,  fo  that  if  the  machine  were  fuffered  to  fall 
the  child  would  not  probably  be  injured.  The  women, 
when  they  go  abroad,  carry  their  children  thus  tied 
down  on  their  backs,  the  board  being  fufpended  by  a 
broad  band,  which  they  w^ear  round  their  foreheads. 
When  they  have  any  bulinefs  to  tranfadl  at  home, 
they  hang  the  board  on  a tree,  if  there  be  one  at 
band,  and  fet  them  a fwinging  from  tide  to  fide,  like 
a pendulum,  in  order  to  exercife  the  children ; fome- 
times  alfo,  I obferved,  they  unloofened  the  children 
from  the  boards,  and  putting  them  eaclL  into  a fort  of 
little  hammock,  fattened  them  between  two  trees,  and 
there  fuffered  them  to  fwing  about.  As  foon  as  they 
are  ftrong  enough  to  crawl  about  on  their  hands  and 
feet  they  are  liberated  from  all  confinement,  and  fuf- 
fered, like  young  puppies,  to  run  about,  ftark  naked, 
into  water,  into  mud,  into  fnow,  and,  in  fliort,  to  go 
wberefoever  their  choice  leads  them  ; hence  they  de- 
rive that  vigour  of  conflitution  which  enables  them  to 
/fupport  the  greatefl  fatigue,  and  that  indifi'erence  to 
the  changes  of  the  weather  which  they  poffefs  in  com- 
mon with  the  brute  creation.  The  girls  are  covered 
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with  a fbofe  garment  as  foon  as  they  have  attained 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  bat  the  boys  go  naked  till 
they  arc  conliderably  older. 

The  Indians,  as  I have  already  remarked,  are  for 
the  moft  part  very  flightly  made,  and  from  a furvey 
\)f  their  perfons  one  would  imagine  that  they  were 
much  better  qualified  for  any  purfuits  that  required 
great  agility  than  great  bodily  Ilrength.  This  has 
been  the  general  opinion  of  mod  of  thofe  who  have 
written  on  this  fubjedl.  I am  induced,  however, 
from  what  I have  my felf  been  witnefs  to,  and  from 
what  I have  colle6led  from  others,  to  think  that  the 
Indians  are  much  more  remarkable  for  their  mufcular 
drength  than  for  their  agility.  At  diderent  military 
pods  on  the  frontiers,  where  this  fubjedl  has  been 
agitated,  races,  for  the  fake  of  experiment,*  have  fre- 
quently been  made  between  foldiers-  and  Indians^ 
and  provided  the  didance  was  not  great,  the  Indian^s 
have  almod  always  been  beaten  ; but  in  a Igng  race, 
where  drength  of  mufclei  was  required,  they  have 
without  exception  been  vidlorious ; in  leaping  alfo 
the  Indians  have  been  infallibly  beaten  by  fuch  of  the 
foldiers  as  pofTeded  common  activity : but  the  drength 
of  the  Indians  is  mod  confpicuous  in  the  carrying  of 
burdens  on  their  backs ; they  edeem  it  nothing  to 
walk  thirty  miles  a day  for  feveral  days  together  under 
a load  of  eight  done,  and  they  will  walk  an  entire 
day  under  a load  without  taking  any  refrefhrnent. 
In  carrying  burdens  they  make  ufe  of  a fort  of  frame, 
fomewhat  dmilar  to  what  is  commonly  ufed  by  a 
glazier  to  carry  glals ; this  is  fadened  by  cords,  or 
drips  of  tough  bark  or  leather,  round  their  fhoulders, 
and  when  the  load  is  dxed  upon  the  broad  ledge  at 
the  bottom  of  the  frame,  two  bands  are  thrown  round 
the  whole,  one  of  which  is  brought  acrofs  th.e  fore- 
head, and  the  other  acrofs  the  bread,  and  thus  the 
load  is  fupported.  The  length  of  way  an  Indian  will 
travel  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  when  unencumbered 
with  a load,  is  adoniOiitig.  A young  “Wyandot,  who, 
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fvhen  peace  was  about  to  be  made  between  the  In- 
diana and  General  Wayne,  was  employed  to  parry  a 
meflage  from  his  nation  to  the  American  officer,  tra- 
velled but  little  ffiort  of  eighty  miles  on  foot  in  one 
day  ; and  I was  informed  by  one  of  the  general’s  aids- 
de-camp,  v^ho  favv  him  when  he  arrived  at  the  camp, 
that  he  did  not  appear  in  the  lead  degree  fatigued. 

Le  P.  Charlevoix  obferves,  that  the  Indians  feem  to 
him  to  poffiefs  many  perfonal  advantages  over  us  ; 
their  fenfes,  in  particular,  he  thinks  much  finer  than 
ours  therr  fight  is,  indeed,  quick  and  penetrating, 
and  it  does  not  faikthem  till  they  are  far  advanced  in 
years,  notwitbftanding  that  their  eyes  are  expofed  fo 
many  months  each  winter  to  the  dazzling  whitenefs 
of  the  fnow,  and  to  the  fharp  irritating  fmoke  of  wood 
fire.  Diforders  in -the  eyes  are  almofl  wholly  un- 
known to  them;  nor  is  the  flighted  blemiffi  ever  feen 
in  their  eyes,  excepting  it  be  a refult  from  fome  acci- 
dent. Their  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  fenfe  of 
fmelling  fo  nice,  that  they  can  tell  when  they  are, 
approaching  a fire  long  before  it  is  in  fight. 

The  Indians  have  mod  retentive  memories ; they 
will  preferve  to  their  deaths  a recollgdfion  of  any  place 
they  have  once  pafTed  through  ; they  never 'forget  a 
face  that  they  have  attentively  obferved  but  for  a few 
feconds  ; at  the  end  of  many  years  tlx^y  will  repeat 
every  fentence  of  the  fpeeches  that  have  been  delivered 
by  different  individuals  in  a public  affembly ; and  has, 
any  fpeech  been  made  in  the  council  houfe  of  the 
nation,  particularly  deferving  of  remembrance,  it  will 
be  handed  down  with  the  utmod  accuracy  from  one 
generation  to  another,  though  perfedlly  ignorant  of 
the  ufc  of  hicroglyphicks  and  letters  ; the  only  me- 
morials of  which  they  avail  themfelves  are  final}  pieces 
of  wood,  fuch  as  I told  you  were  brought  by  them  to 
Captain  E— — •,  preparatory  to  the  delivery  of  the 
prefents,  and  bells  of  w^arnpum  ; the  former  are  only 
ufed  on  trifling  occafions,  the  latter  never  but  on 
very,  grand"  and  folemn  ones.  /Whenever  a confer- 
. • ence. 
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ence,  or  a talk  as  they  term  it,  is  about  to  be  held 
with  any  neighbouring  tribe,  or  whenever  any  treaty 
or  national  compact  is  about  to  be  made,  one  of  thefe 
belts,  differing  in  fome  refpedts  from  every  other  that 
has  been  made  before,  is  immediately  conftrudled  ; 
each  perfon  in  the  affembly  holds  this  belt  in  his  hand 
whilft  he  delivers  his  fpeech,  and  when  he  has  ended, 
he  prcfents  it  to  the  next  perfon  that  rifes,  by  which 
ceremony  each  individual  is  reminded,  that  it  behoves 
him  to  be  cautious  in  his  difcourfe,  as  all  he  fays  will 
be  faithfully  recorded  by  the  belt.  The  talk  being 
over,  the  belt  is  depoiited  in  the  hands  of  the  prin- 
cipal chief.’ 

On  the  ratification  of  a treaty,  very  broad  fplendid 
belts  arc  reciprocally  given  by  the  contradfing  parties, 
which  are  depofited  amongfi:  the  other  belts  belong- 
ing to  the  nation.  At  ftated  intervals  they  are  all  pro- 
duced to  the  nation,  and  the  occafions  upon  which 
they  were  made  are  mentioned  ; if  they  relate  to  a 
talk,  one  of  the  chiefs  repeats  the  fubfiance  of  what 
was  faid  over  them  ; if  to  a treaty,  the  terms  of  it  are 
recapitulated.  Certain  of  the  fquaw^s,  alfo,  are  en- 
trufted  with  the  belts,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  relate 
the  hiltory  of  each  one  of  them  to  the  younger 
branches  of  the  tribe;  this  they  do, with  great  accu- 
racy, and  thus  it  is  that  the  remembrance  of  every  im- 
portant tranfadfion  is  kept  up. 

The  wampum  is  formed  of  the  infide  of  the  calm 
fhell,  a large  fea  (hell  bearing  fome  fimilitude  to  that 
of  a fcallop,  which  is  found  on  the  coafts  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Virginia.  The  fhell  is  fent  in  its  original 
rough  date  to  England, ' and  there  cut  into  fmali 
pieces,  exadfly  fimllar  in  fhape  and  fize  to  the  modern 
glafs  bugles  worn  by  ladies,  which  little  bits  of  fliell 
conftiiute  wampum.  There  are  two  forts  of  wam- 
pum, the  white  and  the  purple;  the  latter  is  mod 
efteemed  by  the  Indians,  who  think  a pound  weight 
of  it  equally  valuable  with  a pound  of  diver.  The 
wampmn  is  drung  upon  bits  of  leather,  and  the  belt 
G g 2 is 
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is  compofecl  of  ten,  twelve,  or  more  firings,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  occafion  on  which  it  is  made  ; 
fbmetimes  alfo  the  wampum  is  fowed  in  different  pat- 
terns on  broad  belts  of  leather. 

The  ufe  of  wampum  appears  to  be  very  general 
amongft  the  Fndian  nations,  but  how  it  became  fo,  is 
a queftion  that  would  require  clifcuffion,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  they  arc  a people  obftinately  attached  to 
old  cufloms,  and  that  would  not  therefore  be  apt  to 
adopt,  on  the  mod:  grand  and  folemn  occafion,  the 
life  of  an  article  that  they  bad  never  feen  until 
brought  to  them  by  ffrangers  ; at  the  fame  tim.e  it 
feems  wholly  impolfible  that  they  fliould  ever  have 
been  able  to  have  made  wampum  from  the  calm  fhell 
for  themfelves  ; they  fafliion  the  bowls  of  tobacco 
pipes,  indeed,  from  done,  in  a very  curious  manner, 
and  with  aflonifning  accuracy,  coiiddering  that  they 
ufe  no  other  inftrument  than  a common  knife,  but 
then  the  done  which  they  commonly  carve  thus  is  of 
a very  foft  kind  ; the  calm  fhcll,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly hard,  and  to  bore  and  cut  it  into  fuch  fmal! 
pieces  as  are  necedirry  to  form  wampum,  very  fine 
tools  would  be  wanting.  Probably  they  made  fome 
ufe  of  the  calm  fliell,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it 
to  as  fmall  bits  as  the/  could  with  their  rude  inftru- 
tnents  before  we  came  amongd  them,  but  on  finding 
that  we  could  cut  it  fo  much  more  neatly  than  they 
could,  laid  afide  the  wampum  before  in  ufe  for  that 
of  our  manufaclure.  Mr.  Carver  tells  us,  that  he 
found  fea  fiielh  very  generally  worn  by  the  Indians 
who  redded  in  the  mofi  interior  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, who  never  could  have  vifited  a fea  fhore  them- 
felvcs,  and  could  only  have  procured  them  at  the  ex- 
pence of  much  trouble  from  other  nations. 

The  Indians  are  exceedingly  fagacioiis  and  ob- 
fervant,  and  by  dint  of  mimite  attention,  acquire 
many  qualifications  to  which  we  are  wholly  firangers. 
They  will  traverfe  a tracklefs  forefi,  hundreds  of 
miles  in  extent,  \vithout  deviating  from  the  fipaight 
^ * courfc. 
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courfe,  and  will  reach  to  a certainty  the  fpot  whither 
they  intended  to  go  on  fetting  out : with  equal  IkiU 
they  will  crofs  one  of  the  large  lakes,  and  though 
out  of  fight  of  the  thores  for  days,  will  to  a certainty 
make  the  land  at  once,  at  the  very  place  they  defired. 
Some  of  the  French  miffionaries  have  fuppofed  that 
the  Indians  are  guided  by  inftindt,  and  have  pre- 
tended that  Indian  children  can  find  their  way 
through  a forefl  as  eafily  as  a perfon  of  maturer 
years ; but  this  is  a mofl  abfurd  notion.  It  is  un- 
queftionably  by  a clofe  attention  to  the  growth  of 
the  trees,  and  pofition  of  the  fun,  that  they  find  their 
way.  On  the  northern  fide  of  a tree  there  is  gene- 
rally the  molt  mofs,  and  the  bark  on  that  fide  in  ge- 
neral differs  from  that  on  the  oppofite  one.  The 
branches  toward  the  fouth  are  for  the  mofi:  part  more 
luxuriant  than  thofe  on  the  other  fide  of  trees,  and 
feveral  other  diftinefions  alfo  fubfift  between  the 
northern  and  fouthern  tides,  confpicuous  to  Indians, 
who  are  taught  from  their  infancy  to  attend  to  them, 
•which  a common  obferver  would  perhaps  never  no- 
tice. Being  accuftomed  from  their  childhood,  like- 
wife,  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  pofition  of  the 
fun,  they  learn  to  make  the  mod  accurate  allowance 
for  its  apparent  motion  from  one  part  of  the  heavens 
to  another,  and  in  any  part  of  the  day  they  will  point 
to  the  part  of  the  heavens  where  it  is,  although  the 
iFy  be  obfeured  by  clouds  or  mifts. 

An  infiance  of  their  dexterity  in  finding  their  way 
through  an  unknown  country  came  under  my  ob- 
fervation  when  I was  at  Staunton,  fituated  behind 
the  Blue  Mountains,-Virginia.  A number  of  the 
Creek  nation  had  arrived  at  that  town  in  their  way 
to  Philadelphia,  whither  they  were  going  upon  fomc 
affiirs  of  importance,  and  had  flopped  there  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning  fome  circumfiance  or  an- 
other, what  could  not  be  learned,  induced  one  half 
of  the  Indians  to  fet  off  without  their  companions, 
who  did  not  follow  until  fome  hours  afterwards. 
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When  tbefe  lad  were  ready  to  purfiie  their  journey, 
feveral  of  the  towns-people  mounted  their  horfes  to 
efcort  them  part  of  the  way.  They  proceeded  along 
the  high  road  for  fome  miles,  but  all  at  once,  haftily 
turning  afide  into  the  woods,  though  there  was  no 
path,  the  Indians  advanced  confidently  forward  ; the 
people  who  accompanied  them,  furprifed  at  this 
movement,  informed  them  that  they  were  quitting  the 
road  to  Philadelphia,  and  ex preffed  their  fears  left  they 
fhould  mifs  their  companions  who  had  gone  on  be- 
f(i;-e.  They  anfwered,  that  they  knew  better  ; that 
the  way  through  the  woods  was  the  fhorteft  to  Phila- 
delphia ; and  that  they  knew  very  well  that  their 
companions  had  entered  the  woods  at  the  very  place 
they  did.  Curioftty  led  fome  of  the  horfemen  to  go 
on,  and  to  their  aftonifliment,  for  there  was  appa- 
rently no  track,  they  overtook  the  other  Indians  in 
the  thickeft  part  of  the  wood ; but  what  appeared 
m_oft  ftngular  was,  that  the  route  which  they  took 
was  found,  on  examining  a map,  to  be  as  diredl  for 
Philadelphia  as  if  they  had  taken  the  bearings  by  a 
mariner's  cornpafs.  From  others  of  their  nation, 
who  had  been  at  Philadelphia  at  a former  period,  they 
bad  probably  learned, the  exadl  diredfion  of  that  city 
from'their  village,  and  had  never  loft  ftght  of  it,  al- 
though they  bad  already  travelled  three  hundred  miles 
through  woods,  and  had  upwards  of  four  hundred 
miles  more  to  go  before  they  could  reach  the  place 
of  their  deftination. 

Of  the  exadfnefs  with  which  they  can  find  out  a 
ftrange  place  that  they  have  been  once  diredfed  to 
by  their  own  people,  a ftriking  example  is  furniftied 
us,  i think,  by  Mr.  Jefterfon,  in  his  aecount  of 
the  Indian  graves  in  Virginia.  Thefe  graves  are  no- 
thing more  than  large  mounds  of  earth  in  the  woods, 
which,  on  being  opened,  are  found  to  contain  fkele- 
tons  in  an  eredt  pofture  : the  Indian  mode  of  fcpul- 
ture  has  been  too  often  deferibed  to  remain  unknown 
to  you.  But  to  come  to  my  ftory.  A party  of  In-^ 
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dians  that  were  paffing  on  to  fome  of  the  Tea  ports  on 
the  Atlantic,  juft  as  the  Creeks  above  mentioned 
were  going  to  Philadelphia,  were  obferved,  all  of  a 
fudden,  to  quit  the  (Iraight  road  by  which  they  were 
proceeding,  and  without  alking  any  queftions,  to 
iirike  through  the  woods  in  a dire6l  line  to  one  of 
thefe  gravos,  .which  lay  at  the  di dance  of  fome  miles 
from  the  road.  Now  very  near  a century  muft  have 
paded  over  (ince  the  part  of  Virginia,  in  which  this 
grave  was  htuated,  had  been  inhabited  by  Indians  ; 
and  thefe  Indian  travellers,  who  went  to  vifit  it-  by 
themfelves,  had,  unqiieftionably,  never  been  in  that 
part  of  the  country  before;  they  muft  have  found 
their  w\ay  to  it  ft m ply  from  the  defeription  of  its 
fttuation  that  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by  tra- 
dition. 

The  Indians,  for  the  moft  part,  are  admirably  well 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  their  own  country. 
Afk  them  any  queftions  relative  to  the  fttuation  of  a 
particular  place  in  it,  and  if  there  be  a convenient 
fpot  at  hand,  they  will,  with  the  utmoft  facility,  trace 
upon  the  ground  with  a ftick  a map,  by  no  means 
inaccurate,  of  the  place  in  queftion,  and  the  fur- 
rounding country  ; they  will  point  out  the  courfe  of 
the  rivers,  and  by  dir-edting  your  attention  to  the  fun, 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  different  bearings. 
I happened  once  to  be  fitting  in  a houfe  at  the 
weftern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  whilfl  we  were  de- 
tained there  by  contrary  winds,  and  \vas  employed  in 
looking  over  a pocket  map  of  the  ftate  of  New  York, 
when  a young  Seneka  warrior  entered.  His  atten- 
tion v/as  attraefed  by  the  fight  of  the  rnap,  and  he 
feemed  at  once  to  comprehend  they  meaning  of  it  ; 
but  never  having  before  feen  a general  map  of  the 
ftate  of  New  York,  and  being  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  ufe  of  letters,  he  could  not  difeover  to  what  part 
of  the  country  it  had  a reference;  ftmply,  however, 
by  laying  my  finger  upon  the  fpot  where  we  then 
were,  and  by  fhewing  to  him  the  line  that  denoted 
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Buffalo  Creek,  on  which  his  village  was  fitnated,  ^ 
gave  him  the  clue  to  the  whole,  and  having  done  fo, 
he  quickly  ran  over  the  map,  and  with  the  utmofl 
accuracy  pointed  out  by  name,  every  lake  and  river 
for  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  diftant  from  his 
village.  All  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  this  part  of  the 
country  ftill  retain  the  Indian  names,  fo  that  had  he 
named  them  wrong,  I could  have  at  once  detedied 
him.  His  pleafure  was  fo  great  on  beholding  fuch  a 
perfedl:  map  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  calling  fome  of  his  companions,  who  were 
loitering  at  the  door,  to  come  and  look  at  it.  They 
made  ligns  to  me  to  lend  it  to  them  ; I,did  fo,  and 
having  laid  it  on  a table,  they  fat  over  it  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  during  which  , time  I obferved 
they  frequently  teftifed  their  pleafure  to  one  another 
on  finding  particular  places  accurately  laid  down, 

. which  they  had  been  acquainted  with.  The  older 
men  alfo  feemed  to  have  many  dories  to  tell  the 
others,  probably  refpedfing  the  adventures  they  had 
met  with  at  diftant  parts  of  the  country,  and  which 
they  were  now  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  eluci- 
dating by  the  map  before  them. 

Whenever  a track  of  ground  is  about  to  be  pur- 
chafed  by  government  from  the  Indians,  for  no 
private  individuals  can  purchafe  lands  from  them  by 
the  laws  of  the  province,  a map  of  the  country  is 
drawn,  and  the  part  about  to  be  contracted  for  is 
particularly  marked  out.  If  there  be  any  miftakes 
in  thefe  maps,  the  Indians  will  at  once  point  them 
out ; and  after  the  bargain  is  made,  they  will,  from 
the  maps,  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  they 
have  ceded  with  the  greateft  accuracy,  notching  the 
trees,  if  there  be  any,  along  the  boundary  line,  and 
if  not,  placing  flakes  or  floncs  in  the  ground  to  de- 
note whcre.it  runs.  On  thefe  occafions  regular  deeds 
of  fale  are  drawn,  with  accurate  maps  of  the  lands 
which  have  been  purchafed  attached  to  them,  and 
thefe  deeds  are  Cgned  in  form  by  the  contracting 
• parties. 
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parties.  I faw  feveral  of  them  in  the  pofTeffion  of 

our  friend  Captain  E- , which  were  extremely 

curious  on  account  of  the  Indian  fignatures.  The 
Indians,  for  the  moft  part,  take  upon  them  the  name 
of  fome  animal,  as.  The  Blue  Snake ; The  Little 
Turkey ; The  Big  Bear  ; The  Mad  Dog,  &e.  and 
their  fignatures  confid  of  the  outline,  drawn  with  a 
pen,  of  the  different  animals  vyhofe  names  they  bear. 
Some  of  the  fignatures  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  deeds 
were  really  well  executed,  and  were  lively  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  animals  they  were  intended  for. 

The  Indians  in  general  pofTcfs  no  fmall  fhare  of 
ingenuity.  Their  clomeftic  wooden  utenfils,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  other  weapons,  &c.  are  made  with 
.the  utmofl  neatnefs ; and  indeed  the  workmanfhip 
of  them  is  frequently  dich  as  to  excite  aftonifhment, 
when  it  is  conddered  that  a knife  and  a hatchet  are 
the  only  inflruments  they  make  ufe  of.  On  the 
handies  of  their  tomahawks,  on  their  powder  horns, 
on  the  bowls  of  their  pipes,  &c.  you  oftentimes  meet 
with  figures  extremely  well  defigned,  and  with  fpecL 
mens  of  carving  far  from  contemptible.  The  em- 
broidery upon  their  moccafins  and  other  garments 
fhews  that  the  females  are  not  lefs  ingenious  in  their 
way  than  the  men.  Their  porcupine  quill  work 
would  command  admiration  in  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope. The  loft  young  quills  of  the  porcupine  are 
thofe  which  they  ufe,  and  they  dye  them  of  the  molt 
beautiful  and  brilliant  colours  imaginable.  Some  of 
their  dyes  have  been  difeovered,  but  many  of  theiil 
yet  remain  unknown,  as  do  alfo  many  of  the  medi- 
cines with  which  they  perform  fometirne^  mofl  mi- 
raculous cures.  Their  dyes  and  medicines  are  all 
procured  from  the  vegetable  world.  , 

But  though  the  Indians  prove  by  their  perform- 
ances, that  they  have  fome  relifh  for  tlie  works  of 
art,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  ready  to  bedow  com- 
mendations on  every  thing  curious  for  its  workman- 
fliip  that  is  fhewn  to  them.  Trinkets  or  ornaments 

for 
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for  drefs,  though  ever  fo  gaudy,  or  ever  fo  neatly 
mamifadtured,  they  defpife,  unlefs  fomevvhat  fimilar 
in  their  kind  to  what  they  themfelves  are  accuftomed 
to  wear,  and  fatliioned  exadlly  to  their  own  tafte, 
which  has  remained  nearly  the  fame  lince  Europeans 
iirft  came  amongft  them  ; nor  will  they  praife  any 
curious  or  wonderful  piece  of  mechanifm,  unlefs  they 
can  fee  that  it  is  intended  to  anfwer  fome  ufeful  pur- 
pofe.  Nothing  that  I could  fhew  them  attradted  their 
attention,  I obferved,  fo  much  as  a light  double- 
barrelled  gun,  which  I commonly  carried  in  my  hand 
when  walking  about  their  encampments.  This  was 
fomething  in  their  own  way;  they  at  once  perceived 
the  benefit  that  muft  accrue  to  the  fportfman  from 
having  two  barrels  on  the  one  dock,  and  the  con- 
trivance pleafed  them  ; well  acquainted  alfo  with  the 
qualities  of  good  locks,  and  the  advantages  attending 
them,  they  exprefTed  great  fatisfa<dion  at  finding 
thofe  upon  my  pieee  fo  fuperior  to  what  they  per- 
haps had  before  ever  feen. 

It  is  not  every  new  feene  either,  which  to  them, 
one  would  imagine,  could  not  fail  to  appear  wonder- 
ful, that  will  excite  their  admiration. 

A Freneh  writer,  I forget  who,  tells  us  of  fome 
Iroquois  Indians  that  walked  through  feveral  of  the 
fined:  flreets  of  Paris,  but  without  expreffing  the  lead 
plcafure  at  any  thing  they  favv,  until  they  at  lad 
came  to  a cook’s  fhop  ; this  called  forth  their  warmed 
praife  ; a diop  where  a man  was  always  fure  of  getting 
fomething  to  fiitisfy  his  hunger,  without  the  trouble 
and  fatigue  of  hunting  and  fifhing,  was  in  their  opi- 
nion one  of  the  mod  admirable  inditutions  podible  : 
had  they  been' told,  however,  that  they  mud  have  paid 
for  what  they  eat,  they  would  have  exprefied  equal 
indignation  perhaps  at  what  they  faw.  In  their  own 
villages  they  have  no  idea  of  refufing  food  to  any 
perfon  that  enters  their  habitation  in  quality  of  a 
friend. 

The  Indians,  whom  curiofity  or  bufinefs  leads  to 
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Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  of  the  large  towns  in 
the  States,  find,  in  general,  as  little  defer ving  of  no- 
tice in  the  flreets  and  boufes  there  as  thefe  Iroquois 
at  Paris  ; and  there  is  notone  of  them  but  what 
would  prefer  his  own  wigwam  to  the  moft  fplendid 
habitations  they  fee  in  any  of  thefe  places.  The 
flipping,  however,  at  Philadelphia  and  the  other  fea- 
ports,  feldom  tails  to  excite  their  admiration,  be- 
caufe  they  at  once  fee  the  utility  and  advantage  of 
large  veflels  over  canoes,  which  are  the  only  vefTels 
they  have.  The  young  Wy^mdot,  whom  I before 
mentioned,  as  having  made  fuch  a wonderful  day’s 
journey  on  foot,  happened  to  beat  Philadelphia  when 
I was  there,  and  he  appeared  highly  delighted  with 
the  river,  and  the  great  number  of  fhips  of  all  fizes 
upon  it ; but  the  tide  attradled  his  attention  more 
than  any  thing  elfe  whatfoever.  On  coming  to  the 
river  the  firll  day  he  looked  up  at  the  fun,  and  made 
certain  obfervations  upon  the  courfe  of  the  flream, 
and  general  fituation  of  the  place,  as  the  Indians 
never  fail  to  do  on  coming  to  any  new  or  remarkabla 
fpot.  The  fecond  time,  however,  he  went  down 
to  the  water,  he  found  to  his  furprife  that  the  river 
was  running  with  equal  rapidity  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion to  what  he  had  feen  it  run  the  day  before.  For 
a moment  he  imagined  that  by  fome  miftake  he  muil 
have  got  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  it ; but  foon  recol- 
Icdting  himfelf,  and  being  perfuaded  that  he  flood, 
on  the  very  flime  fpot  from  whence  he  had  viewed  it 
the  day  before,  his  aftonifhment  became  great  in- 
deed. To  obtain  information  upon  fuch  an  intereft- 
ing  point,  he  immediately  fought  out  an  aid-de-camp 
of  General  Wayne,  who  had  brought  him  to  town. 
This  gentleman,  however,  only  rendered  the  appear- 
ance fcill  more  myfierious  to  him,  by  telling  him, 
that  the  great  fpirit,  for  the  convenience  of  the  white 
men,  who  were  his  particular  favourites,  had  made 
the  rivers  in  their  country  to  run  two  ways  ; but  the 
poor  Wyandot  was  fatisfied  with  the-anfwer,  and  re- 
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pliecl^  Ah,  my  friend,  if  the  great  fpirit  would  make 
the  Ohio  to  run  two  ways  for  us,  wc  fhould  very 
often  pay  you  a vilit  at  Pittfburgh.”*  During 
h\s  fiay  at  Philadelphia  he  never  failed  to  viiit  the 
river  every  day. 

Amongft  the  public  exhibitions  at  Philadelphia, 
the  performances  of  the  horfe  riders  and  tumblers  at 
the  amphitheatre  appear  to  afford  them  the  great  eft 
pleafure  ; they  entertain  the  higheft  opinion  of  thefe 
people  who  are  fo  diftinguiflied  for  their  feats  of 
adlivity,  and  rank  them  amongft  the  ablefl  men  in 
the  nation.  Nothing,  indeed,  gives  more  delight  to 
the  Indians  than  to  fee  a man  that  excels  in  any  bodily 
exercife  ; and  tell  them  even  of  a perfon  that  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  his  great  ftrength,  for  his  fwiftnefs  in 
running,  for  his  dexterous  management  of  the  bow 
or  the  gun,  for  his  cunning  in  hunting,  for  his  in- 
trepid and  firm  condudl  in  war,  or  the  like,  they  will 
lilteri  to  you  with  the  greateft  pleafure,  and  readily 
join  in  praifes  of  the  hero. 

The  Indians  appear,  on  the  fiiTi  view,  to  be  of  a 
very  cold  and  phlegmatic  difpofition,  and  you  muft 
know  them  for  foine  time  before  you  can  be  pcr- 
fuaded  to  the  contrary.  If  you  Ihew  them  any  arti- 
ficial production  which  plcafes  them,  they  firnply  tell 
you  with  feeraing  indifference,  ‘^that  it  is  pretty;” 
that  they  like  to  look  at  it that  it  is  a clever 
invention  nor  do  they  teftify  their  fatisfaCfion 
and  pleafure  by  emotions  feemingly  much  warmer  in 
their  nature,  on  beholding  any  new  or  furprifing 
fpcclacle,  or  on  hearing  any  happy  piece  of  intelli- 
gence. The  performances  at  the  amphitheatre  at 
Philadelphia,  though  unqiieftionably  highly  intereft- 
ing  to  them,  never  drew  forth  from  them,  I obferved, 
more  than  a finile  or  a gentle  laugh,  followed  by  a 
remark  in  a low  voice  to  their  friend  fitting  next  to 
them.  With  equal  indifference  do  they  behold  any 
thing  terrible,  or  liften  to  the  accounts  of  any  dread- 

* A town  fituated  at  the  yery  head  of  the  Ohio. 
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fill  cataftmpbe  tliat  has  befallen  their  families  or  their 
nation.  This  apathy,  however^  aflumed,  and 

certainly  docs  not  proceed  from  a real  want  of  feel- 
ing : no  pcoj)le  on  earth  are  more  alive  to  the  calls  of 
frienddiip  ; no  people  have  a greater  affedlion  for 
their  offspring  in  their  tender  years  ; no  people  are 
more  fcnfible  of  an  injury  : a word  in  the  flighteff 
degree  infulting  will  kindle  a flame  in  their  breads, 
that  can  ordy  be  extinguiffed  by  the  blood  of  the 
offending  party  ; and  they  will  traverfe  forefts  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
fevereft  weather,,  and  to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  to  gra- 
tify their  revenge  ; they  will  not  ceafe  for  years  daily 
fo  viiit, 'and  filcntly  to  mourn  over  the  grave  of  a dc- 
p)arted  child  ; and  they  will  ritlc  their  lives,  and  facri- 
ficc  every  thing  they  poffefs,  to  affitt  a friend  in  dif- 
trefs  ; but  at  the  4imctime,  in  their  opinion,  no  man 
can  be  efteemed  a good  warrior,  or  a dignified  cha- 
racter, that  openly  betrays  any  extravagant  emotiona 
of  furprite,  of  joy,  of  forrow,  or  of  fear,  on  any  occa- 
fion  whatfoever.  The  excellence  of  appearing  thus 
indifferent  to  what  would  excite  the  flrongeft  emo- 
tions in  the  minds  of  any  other  people,  is  forcibly  in- 
culcated on  them  from  their  earliefi  youth  ; and  fuch 
an  afionifhing  command  do  they  acquire  over  them- 
ffclves,  that  even  at  the  flake,  when  fuffering  the 
feverefi;  tortures  that  can  be  inflidled  on  the  human 
body  by  the  fiames  and  the  knife,  they  appear  un- 
moved, and  laugh,  as  it  is  well  known,  at  their  tor- 
mentors. 

This  affected  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
makes  them  appear  uncommonly  grave  and  referved 
in  the  prefence  of  flrangers  ; in  their  own  private 
circles,  however,  they  hequently  keep  up  gay  and 
fprightly  converfations  ; and  they  are  pofiefied,  it  is 
faid,  of  a lively  and  ready  turn  of  wit.  When  at  fuch 
a place  as  Philadelphia,  notwithfianding  their  ap- 
pearing fo  indifferent  to  every  thing  before  them 
whil ft  .Grangers  are  prefent,  yet,  after  baying  retired 
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by  themlelves  to  an  apartment  for  the  night,  they 
will  frequently  lit  up  for  hours  together,  laughing 
and  talking  of  what  they  had  feen  in  the  courfeof 
the  day.  I have  been  told  by  perfons  acquainted 
with  their  language,  that  have  overheard  their  dif- 
courfe  on  fuch  occalions,  that  their  remarks  are  moH 
pertinent,  and  that  they  fometimes  turn  what  has 
paired  before  them  into  fuch  ludicrous  points  of 
view,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  refrain  from 
laughter. 

' But  though  the  Indians,  in  general,  appear  fo  rc~ 
ferved  in  the  prefence  of  Grangers,  yet  the  lirmnefs 
of  their  difpolitions  forbids  them  from  ever  appearing 
embarralled,  and  they  would  fit  down  to  table  in  a 
palace,  before  the  fi'rft  crowned  head  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  they  would  fit 
down  to  a frugal  meal  in  one  of  their  own  cabins. 
They  deem  it  highly  becoming  in  a warrior  to  ac- 
commodate his  maimers  to  thofe  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  may  happen  to  be,  and  as  they  are  won- 
derfully obfervant,  you  Vv^ill  feldom  perceive  anything 
of  awkwardnefs  or  vulgarity  in  their  behaviour  in  the 
company  of  firangers.  I have  feen  an  Indian,  that 
had  lived  in  the  wmods  from  his  infancy,  enter  a 
draw’ing-room  in  Philadelphia,  full  of  ladies,  with  as 
much  eafe  and  as  much  gentility  as  if  he  had  always 
lived  in  the  city,  and  merely  from  having  been  told, 
preparatory  to  his  entering,  the  form  ufually  obferved 
on  fuch  occalions..  But  the  following  anecdote  will 
put  this  matter  in  a fironger  point  of  view. 

Our  friend  Nekig,  the  Little  Otter,  had  been  in- 
vited to  dine  with  us  at  the  houfe  of  a gentleman  at 
Detroit,  and  he  came  accordingly,  accompanied  by 
his  fon,  a little  boy  of  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 
After  dinner  a variety  of  fruits  were  ferved  up,  and 
amon  gfi  the  refi;  fome  peaches,  a dilh  of  which  was 
handed  to  the  young  Indian.  He  helped  himfelf  to 
one  with  becoming  propriety  ; but  immediately  after- 
wards he  put  the  limit  to  his  mouth,  and  bit  a piece 

out 
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out  of  it.  The  father  eyed  him  with  indignatiorij 
and  fpoke  fome  words  to  him  in  a low  voice,  which  I 
could  not  underftand,  but  which,  on  being  interpreted 
by  one  of  the  company,  proved  to  be  a warm  repri- 
in  and  for  his  having  been  fo  deficient  in  obfervation 
as  not  to  peal  his  peach,  as  he  faw  the  gentleman 
oppofite  to  him  had  done.  The  little  fellow  was  ex- 
tremely athamed  of  himfelf ; but  he  quickly  retrieved 
his  error,  by  drawing  a plate  towards  him,  and  peal- 
ing the  fruit  with  the  greateft  neatnefs. 

Some  port  wane,  which  he  was  afterwards  helped 
to,  not  being  by  any  means  agreeable  to  his  palate, 
the  little  fellow  made  a wry  face,  as  a child  might 
naturally  do,  after  drinking  it.  This  called  forth  an- 
other reprimand  from  the  father,  who  told  him,  that 
he  defpaired  of  ever  feeing  him  a great  man  or  a good 
warrior  if  he  appeared  then  to  diflike  what  his  holt 
had  kindly  helped  him  to.  The  boy  drank  the  reft 
of  his  wine  with  feeming  plcafure. 

The  Indians  fcarcely  ever  lift  their  hands  againft 
their  children  ; but  if  they  are  unmindful  of  what  is 
faid  to  them,  they  fometimes  throw  a little  water 
in  their  faces,  a fpecics  of  reprimand  of  which  the 
children  have  the  greateft  dread,  and  which  pro- 
duces an  inftantaneous  good  effedl.  One  of  the 
French  miffionaries  tells  us  of  his  having  feen  a girl 
of  an  advanced  age  fo  vexed  at  having  fome  water 
thrown  in  her  face  by  her  mother,  as  if  fhe  was  ftill 
a child,  that  fhe  inftantly  retired,  and  put  an  end  to 
her  exigence.  As  long  as  they  remain  children,  the 
young  Indians  are  attentive  in  the  extreme  to  the  ad- 
vice of  their  parents ; but  arrived  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, and  able  to  provide  for  themfelves,  they  no 
longer  have  any  refpedl  for  them,  and  they  will  fol- 
low their  own  will  and  pleafure  in  fpite  of  all  their 
remonftrances,  unlefs,  indeed,  their  parents  be  of  an 
advanced  age.  Old  age  never  fails  to  command  their 
moil:  profound  veneration. 

Xq. 
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No  people  are  poffefled  of  a greater  fhare  of  na » 
tural  polltenefs  than  the  Indians  : they  will  never  in- 
terrupt you  whilft  you  are  fpeaking  ; nor,  if  you 
have  told  them  any  thing  which  they  think  to  be 
falfe,  will  they  bluntly  contradidl  you  ; “We  dare 
“ fay,  brother,”  they  will  anfwer,  “ that  you  yourfelf 
“ believe  what  you  tell  us  to  be  true ; but  it  appears  to 
“ us  fo  improbable  that  we  cannot  give  our  affentto  it.” 

In  their  condudl  towards  one  another  nought  but 
gentlenefs  and  harmony  is  obfervable.  You  are  never 
witnefs,  amongfl:  them,  to  fuch  noit}^  broils  and  cla- 
morous contentions  as  are  common  amongfl:  the 
lower  clafles  of  people  of  Europe ; nor  do  you  per- 
ceive amongfl.  them  any  traces  of  the  coarfe  vulgar 
manners  of  thefe  latter  people  ; they  behave  on  all 
occafions  like  gentlemen,  and  .could  not  fo  many 
glaring  proofs  be  adduced  to  the  contrary,  you  never 
could  imagine  thift  they  were  that  ferocious  favage 
people  in  war  which  they  are  faid  to  be.  It  mufl:  be 
underflood,  however,  that  I only  fpeak  now  of  the 
Indians  in  their  fober  flate  ; when  intoxicated  with 
fpirits,  which  is  but  too  often  the  cafe,  a very  diflerent 
pidlure  is  prefented  to  our  view^  and  they  appear  more 
like  devils  incarnate  than  human  beings  ; they  roar, 
they  fight,  they  cut  each  other,  and  commit  every 
fort  of  outrage  ; indeed  fo  fenfible  are  they  of  their 
own  infirmities  in  this  flate,  that  when  a number  of 
them  are  about  to  get  drunk,  they  give  up  their 
knives  and  tomahawks,  &c.  to  one  of  the  party,  who 
is  on  honour  to  remain  fober,  and  to  prevent  miA 
chief,  and  who  generally  does  behave  according  to 
this  promife.  If  they  happen  to  get  drunk  withqut 
having  taken  this  precaution,  their  fquaws  take  the 
earliefl:  opportunity  to  deprive  them  of  their  weapons. 

The  Indians  prefer  whifky  and  rum  to  ^11  other 
fpirituous  liquors  ; but  they  do  not  feem  eager  to 
obtain  thefe  liquors  fo  much  for  the  pleafure  of  gra- 
tifying their  palates  as  for  the  fake  of  intoxication. 

There 
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There  is  not  one  in  a hundred  that  can  refrain  frotn 
drinking  to  excefs  if  he  have  it  in  his  power  ; and  the 
generality  of  them  having  once  got  a tafte  of  any  in- 
toxicating liquor,  will  ufe  every  means  to  gain  more  ; 
and  to  do  fo  they  at  once  become  mean,  fervile,  de- 
ceitful, and  depraved,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word. 
Nothing  can  make  amends  to  thefe  unfortunate  people 
for  the  introdu6tion  of  fpirituous  liquors  amongfl 
them.  Before  their  acquaintance  with  them,  they 
were  dihinguifhed  beyond  all  other  nations  for  their 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  ; for  their  tem- 
perance in  eating,  indeed,  they  are  idill  remarkable  ; 
they  efteem  it  indecorous  in  the  highefi:  degree  even 
to  appear  hungry;  and  on  arriving  at  their  villages, 
after  having  fafted,  perhaps,  for  feveral  days  preced- 
ing, they  will  tit  down  quietly,  and  not  atk  for  any ' 
food  for  a conhderable  time  ; and  having  got  where- 
with to  fatisfy  their  appetite,  they  will  eat  with  mode- 
ration, as  though  the  calls  of  hunger  were  not  more 
prefling  than  if  they  had  feafted  the  hour  before. 
They  never  eat  on  any  occation  in  a hurry. 

The  Indians  are  by  nature  of  a very  hofpitable  ge- 
nerous difpofition,  where  no  particular  circumttances 
operate  to  the  contrary  ; and,  indeed,  even  when  re- 
venge would  fain  perfuade  them  to  behave  differently, 
yet  having  once  profefled  a friendfhip  for  a ftranger, 
and  pledged  themfelves  for  his  fafety,  nothing  can 
induce  them  to  deviate  from  their  word.  Of  their 
generofity  I had  numberlefs  proofs  in  the  prefents 
which  they  gave  me  ; and  though  it  muff  be  al- 
lowed, that  when  they  make  prefents  they  generally 
expecSl  others  in  return,  yet  I am  convinced,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  prefented  different  trifles 
to  me,  that  it  was  not  with  an  expedfation  of  gaining 
more  valuable  prefents  in  return  that  they  gave  them 
to  me,  but  merely  through  friendfliip.  It  is  no- 
torious, that  towards  one  another  they  are  liberal 
in  the  extreme,  and  for  ever  ready  to  fupply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  their  neighbours  with  any  fuperfluities  of 
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their  own.  They  have  no  idea  of  amafling  wealth 
for  themfelves  individually;  and  they  wonder  that 
perfons  can  be  found  in  any  fociety,  fo  deftitute  of 
every  generous  fentinient,  as  to  enrich,  themfelves  at 
the  expence  of  others,  and  to  live  in  eafe  and  afflu- 
ence, regardlefs  of  the  rnifery  and  wretchednefs  of 
members  of  the  fame  community  to  which  they 
themfelves  belong.  Their  dreffes,  domeflic  utenhls, 
and  weapons,  are  th.^  only  articles  of  property  to 
vidiich  they  lay  an  excluhve  claim  ; every  thing  elfe 
is  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  in  promoting 
the  general  welflne  in  which  every  individual  feels 
himfelf  deeply  interefted.  The  chiefs  are  actuated 
by  the  fame  laudable  fpirit,  and  inftead  of  being  the 
richeft,  are,  in  many  inftances,  the  pooreft  perfons  in 
the  community  ; for  wbilft  others  have  leifure  to 
hunt,  \&c.  it  frequently  happens  that  the  whole  of 
their  time  is  occupied  in  fettling  the  public  affairs  of 
the  nation. 

The  generality  of  the  Indian  nations  appear  to  have 
two  forts  of  chiefs,  council  chiefs,  and  war  chiefs.  The 
former  are  hereditary,  and  are  employed  principally  in 
the  management  of  their  civil  affairs  ; but  they  may 
be  war  chiefs  at  the  fame  time  : the  latter  are  chofen 
from  amongft  thofe  who  have  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves the  mofi:  in  battle,  and  are  folely  employed  in 
leading  the  warriors  in  the  held.  The  chiefs  have 
no  power  of  enforcing  obedience  to  their  commands, 
nor  do  they  ever  attempt  to  give  their  orders  in  an 
imperious  manner ; they  fimply  advife.  Each  private 
individual  conceives  that  he  is  born  in  a ftatc  of  per- 
fect: liberty,  and  he  difdains  all  controul,  but  th^t 
which  his  own  reafon  fubjedls  him  to.  As  they  all 
have  one  intereh,  however,  at  heart,  which  is  the  ge- 
neral welfare  of  the  nation,  and  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  chiefs  are  adtuated  by  no  other  motives,  whatever 
meafures  they  recommend  are  generally  attended  to, 
and  at  once  adopted.  Savages  as  they  aie,  yet  in  no 
civilized  community,  I fear,  on  earth,  fi-ali  we  find 
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the  fame  public  fpirit,  the  fame  difinterefledncfs,  and 
the  fame  regard  to  orderj  Where  order  is  not  enforced 
by  the  feverity  of  laws,  as  amongft  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  have  the  mod  fovereigii  contempt  for 
any  fet  of  people  that  have  tamely  relinquifhed  their 
liberty  ; and  they  confider  fuch  as  have  loft  it,  even 
after  a hard  ftrugglc,  as  unworthy  any  rank  in  fociety 
above  that  of  old  women  : to  this  caufe,  and  not  to 
the  difference  that  fubftfts  between  their  perfons,  is 
to  be  attributed,  I conceive,  the  rooted  averfton  which 
the  Indians  univerfally  have  for  negroes.  You  could 
not  poftibly  affront  an  Indian  more  readily^  than  by 
telling  him  that  you  think  he  bears  fome  refemblance 
to  a negro  ; or  that  he  has  negro  blood  in  his  veins  : 
they  look  upon  them  as  animals  inferior  to  the  human 
fpecies,  and  will  kill  them  with  as  much  unconcern 
as  a dog  or  a cat. 

An  American  officer,  who,  during  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  had  been  fent  to  one  of  the  Indian  na- 
tions refident  on  the  weftern  frontier  of  the  States,  to 
perfuade  them  to  remain  neuter  in  the  conteft^  in- 
formed me,  that  whilft  he  remained  amongft  them 
fome  agents  arrived  in  their  village  to  negodate,  if 
poffible^  for  the  releafe  of  fome  negro  flaves  whom 
they  had  carried  off  from  the  American  fettlements* 
One  of  thefe  negroes,  a remarkably  tall  hand  fome 
fellow,  had  been  given  to  an  Indian  woman  of  fome 
confequence  in  the  nation,  in  the  manner  in  which 
prifoners  are  ufually  difpofed  of  amongft  them.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  her  for  his  ranfom.  She  liftened 
quietly  to  what  was  faid  ; refolved  at  the  faqne  time, 
however,  that  the  fellow  fliould  not  have  his  liberty, 
ffie  ftepped  aftde  into  her  cabin,  and  having  brought 
out  a large  knife,  walked  up  to  her  ilave,  and  without 
more  ado  plunged  it  into  his  bowels  : ‘‘  Now,”  fays 
fhe,  addreffing  berfelf  coolly  to  the  agents  ; ‘‘  now  I 
‘‘  give  you  leave  to  take  away  your  negro.”  The 
poor  creature  that  had  been  ftabbed  fell  to  the  oTound, 
and  lay  writhing  about  in  the  greateft  agonies,  until 
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one  of  the  warriors  took  compaffion  on  him,  and  put 

an  end  to  his  mifery  by  a blow  of  a tomahawk. 

At  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  fome  other  places  in  Up- 
per Canada,  a few  negroes  are  ftill  held  in  bondage. 
Two  of  thefe  haplefs  people  contrived,  whilft  we  re- 
mained at  Malden,  to  make  their  efcape  from  Detroit, 
by  dealing  a boat,  and  proceeding  in  the  night  down 
the  river.  As  the  wind  would  not  permit  them  to  crofs 
the  lake,  it  was  conjedlured  that  they  would  be  in- 
duced to  coaft  along  the  Ihore  until  they  reached  a 
place  of  fafety  ; in  hopes,  therefore,  of  being  able  to 
recover  them,  the  proprietor  came  down  to  Malden, 
and  there  procured  two  trufty  Indians  to  go  in  quell 
of  them.  The  Indians,  having  received  a defcripiion 
of  their  perfons,  fet  out ; but  had  fcarcely  proceeded 
an  hundred  yards,  when  one  of  them,  who  could 
fpeak  a few  words  of  Enghfh,  returned,  to  alk  the 
proprietor  if  he  would  give  him  permiliion  to  fcalp 
the  negroes  if  they  were  at  all  refradlory,  or  refufed 
coming.  His  requeft  was  peremptorily  refufed,  for 
it  was  well  known  that,  had  it  been  granted,  he  would 
have  at  once  killed  them  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
bringing  them  back.  Well,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  if  you  will 
not  let  me  fcalp  both,  you  won’t  be  ^ngry  with  me, 
I hope,  if  I fcalp  one.”  He  was  told  in  anfwer, 
that  he  muft  bring  them  both  back  alive.  This  cir- 
cumftance  appeared  to  mortify  him  extremely,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  hefitate  about  going,  when,  forry 
am  I to  fiy,  the  proprietor,  fearful  left  the  fellowa 
fhould  efcape  from  him,  gave  his  aftent  to  the  In- 
dian’s requeft,  but  at  the  fame  time  he  begged  that 
he  would  not  deftroy  them  if  he  could  pofiibly  avoid 
it.  What  the  refult  was  I never  learned  ; but  from 
the  apparent  fatisfahlion  with  which  the  Indian  fet 
out  after  he  bad  obtained  his  dreadful  permiftlon, 
there  was  every  reafon  to  imagine  that  one  of  the  ne- 
groes at  leaft  would  be  facrinced. 

This  indifterence  in  the  mind  of  the  Indians  about 
taking  away  the  life  of  a fellow  creature,,  makes  them 
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appear,  it  mufl  be  confefTed,  in  a very  iinamiable 
point  of  view.  I fear  alfo,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  all  the  good  qualities  which  they  pof- 
fefs,  would  but  ill  atone  for  their  revengeful  difpofi- 
tion,  and  for  the  cruelties  which,  it  is  well  known, 
they  fometimes  infli^ft  upon  the  prifoners  who  have 
fallen  into  their  power  in  battle.  Great  pains  have 
been  taken,  both  by  the  French  and  Engfifli  mif- 
fionaries,  to  reprefen t to  them  the  infamy  of  tortur- 
ing their  prifoners  ; nor  have  thefe  pains  been  be- 
Oowed  in  vain  ; for  though  in  fome  recent  inilances 
it  has  appeared  that  they  ilill  retain  a fondnefs  for 
this  horrid  pra6tice,  yet  I will  venture,  from  what  I 
iiave  heard,  to  afTert,  that  of  late  years  not  one  prifoner 
has  been  put  to  the  torture,  where  twenty  would 
have  been  a hundred  years  ago.  Of  the  prifoners  that 
fell  into  their  hands  on  St.  Clair’s  defeat,  I could  not 
learn,  although  I made  itridl  enquiries  on  the  fub- 
je6l,  that  a tingle  man  had  been  fattened  to  the 
ftake.  As  foon  as  the  defeat  was  known,  rewards 
were  held  out  by  the  Brititli  officers,  and  others  that 
had  influence  over  them,  to  bring  in  their  prifoners 
alive,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  delivered  up 
unhurt ; but  to  eradicate  wholly  from  their  breads 
the  fpirit  of  revenge  has  been  found  impoffiible.  You 
will  be  enabled  to  form  a tolerable  idea  of  the  little 
good  effedi  which  education  has  over  their  minds  in 
this  refpedt,  from  the  following  anecdotes  of  Captain 
Jofeph  Brandt,  a war  chief  of  the  Mohawk  nation. 

This  Brandt,  at  a very  early  age,  was  fent  to  a col- 
lege in  New  England,  where,  being  pofiefled  of  a 
good  capacity,  be  foon  made  very  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Uncommon 
pains  were  taken  to  indil  into  his  mind  the  truths  of 
the  gofpel.  He  profeffed  himfelf  to  be  a warm  ad- 
mirer of  the  principles  of  chrifHanity,  and  in  hopes 
ofdjeing  able  to  convert  bis  nation  on  returning  to 
them,  he  abfoliitely  tranflated  the  gofpel  of  St.  Mat- 
.-thew  into  the  Mohawk  language ; he  alfo  tranflated 
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the  e^ablidied  form  of  prayer  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Before  Brandt,  however,  had'  finifhed  his  courfe 
of  iludies,  the  American  war  broke  out,  and  fired 
with  that  fpirit  of  glory  which  feems  to  have  been 
implanted  by  nature  in  the  bread  of  the  Indian,  he 
immediately  quitted  the  college,  repaired  to  his  na- 
tive village,  and  fhortly  afterwards,  with  a confider- 
able  body  of  his  nation,  joined  fome  Britifh  troops 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Johnfion.  Here  he 
difiingudhed  himfelf  by  his  valour  in  many  different 
engagements,  and  was  foon  raifed,  not  only  to  the 
rank  of  a war  chief,  but  alfo  to  that  of  a captain  in 
his  Majefiy’s  fervice. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Brandt  fullied  hi$ 
reputation  in  the  Britifh  army.  Afkirmifh  took  place 
with  a body  of  American  toops  ; the  adlion  was  warm, 
and  Brandt  was  fhot  by  a mufquet-ball  in  the  heel  ; 
but  the  Americans  in  the  end  were  defeated,  and  an 
officer  with  about  fixty  men  taken  prifoners.  The 
officer,  after  having  delivered  up  his  fiword,  had  en- 
tered into  converfation  with  Colonel  Johnfion,  who 
commanded  the  Britifh  troops,  and  they  were  talking 
together  in  the  moft  friendly  manner,  when  Brandt, 
having  ftolen  fiily  behind  them,  laid  the  American 
officer  lifelefs  on  the  ground  with  a blow  of  his  toma- 
hawk. The  indignation  of  Sir  John  Johnfion,  as 
may  readily  be  fuppofed,  was  roufed  by  fuch  an  a6^ 
of  treachery,  and  he  refented  it  in  the  warmeft  lan- 
guage. Brandt  lifiened  to  him  unconcernedly,  and 
when  he  had  finifhed,  told  him,  that  he  was  forry 
what  he  had  done  had  caufed  his  difpleafure,  but  that 
indeed  his  heel  was  extremely  painful  at  the  moment, 
and  he  could  not  help  revenging  himfelf  on  the  only 
chief  of  the  party  that  he  faw  taken.  Since  he  had 
killed  the  officer,  his  heel,  he  added,  was  much  lefs 
painful  to  him  than  it  had  been  before. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Mohawks  refided 
on  the  Mohawk  River,  in  the  fiate  of  New  York, 


but  on  peace  being  made,  they  emfigrated  into  Upper 
' ' Canada, 
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Canada^  and  their  principal  village  Is  now  fituated  on 
the  Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the 
north  fide,  about  fixty  miles  from  the  town  of 
Newark  or  Niagara  ; there  Brandt  at  prefent  refides. 
He  has  built  a comfortable  habitation  for  himfelf,  and 
any  ftrangef  that  vifits  him  may  reft  affured  of  being 
well  received,  and  of  finding  a plentiful  table  well 
ferved  every  day.  He  has  no  lefs  than  thirty  or  forty 
negroes,  who  attend  to  his  horfes,  cultivate  his 
grounds.  See.  Thefe  poor  creatures  are  kept  in  the 
greated  fubje^tion,  and  they  dare  not  attempt  to 
make  their  efcape,  for  he  has  affured  them,  that  if 
they  did  fo  he  would  follow  them  himfelf,  though 
it  were  to  the  confines  of  Georgia,  and  would  toma- 
hawk them  wherever  he  met  them.  They  know  his 
difpofition  too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere 
flridfly  to  his  word. 

Brandt  receives  from  government  half  pay  as  a cap- 
tain, befides  annual  prefents,  &c.  which  in  all  amount, 
it  is  faid,  to  500l.  per  annum.  We  had  no  fmall 
curiofity,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  to  fee  this  Brandt, 
and  we  procured  letters  of  introdudfion  to  him  from 
the  governor’s  fecretary,  and  from  different  officers 
and  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  with  an  intention 
of  proceeding  from  Newark  to  his  village.  Mod  un- 
luckily, however,  on  the  day  before  that  of  pur  reach- 
ing the  town  of  Newark  or  Niagara,  he  had  embark- 
ed on  board  a veffei  for  Kingdon,  at  the  oppofite  end 
of  the  lake.  You  may  judge  of  Brandt’s  confequence, 
when  I tell  you,  that  a lawyer  of  Niagara,  who  croffed 
Lake  Ontario  in  the  fame  vedel  with  us,  from  Kingf- 
ton,  where  he  had  been  detained  for  fome  time  by 
contrary  winds,  informed  us,  the  day  after  our  arrival 
at  Niagara,  that  by  his  not  having'  reached  that  place 
in  time  to  trandidl  fome  law  bufinefs  for  Brandt,  and 
which  had  confcquently  been  given  to  another  per- 
fon,  he  ffiould  be  a lofer  of  one  hundred  pounds  at 
lead. 

Brandt’s  fligaeity  led  him,  early  in  life,  to  difeover 
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that  the  Indians  had  been  made  the  dupe  of  every 
foreign  power  tliat  had  got  footing  in  America  ; and, 
indeed,  could  he  have  had  any  doubts  on  the  fubjedt, 
they  would  have  been  removed  when  he  faw  the  Bri- 
tifh,  after  having  demanded  and  received  the  affifl- 
ance  of  the  Indians  in  the  American  war,  fo  unge- 
neroufly  and  unjudly  yield  up  the  whole  of  the  In- 
dian territories,  eaft  of  the  Miffiliippi  and  fouth  of 
the  lakes,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ; to  the 
very  enemies,  in  thort,  they  had  made  to  therafclves 
at  the  requcil  of  the  Britifli.  He  perceived  with  re- 
gret that  the  Indians,  by  efpoufing  the  quarrels  of  the 
whites,  and  by  efpoullng  different  interefls,  -Averc 
weakening  themfelves  ; whereas,  if  they  remained 
aloof,  and  were  guided  by  the  one  policy,  they  would 
foon  become  formidable,  and  be  treated  with  more 
refpedl ; he  formed  the  bold  fcheme,  therefore,  of 
uniting  the  Indians  together  in  one  grand  confede- 
racy, and  for  this  pnrpofe  fent  meffengers  to  different 
chiefs,  propofing  that  a general  meeting  fliould  be 
beld  of  the  heads  of  every  tribe,  to  take  the  fubjedt 
into  confideration  ; but  certain  of  the  tribes,  fufpi- 
ejous  of  Brandt’s  defigns,  and  fearful  that  he  was  bent 
upon  acquiring  power  for  himfelf  by  this  meafure, 
oppofed  it  with  ail  their  might.  Brandt  has  in  con- 
fequence  become  extremely  obnoxious  to  many  of 
the  mofl  warlike,  and  with  fuch  a jealous  eye  do  they 
uow  regard  him,  that  it  would  not  be  perfedlly  fafe, 
for  him  to  venture  to  the  upper  country. 

He  has  managed  the  affairs  of  his  own  people 
with  great  ability,  and  leafed  out  their  fuperfiuous 
lands  for  them,  for  long  terms  of  years,  by  which 
meafure  a certain  annual  revenue  is  enfured  to  the 
nation,  probably  as  long  as  it  will  remain  a nation. 
He  wifely  judged,  that  it  was  much  better  to  do  fo 
than  to  fuffer  the  Mohawks,  as  many  other  tribes 
had  done,  to  fell  their  poffeffions  by  piecemeal,  the 
fums  of  money  they  received  for  which,  however  great, 
would  foon  be  diffipated  if  paid  to  them  at  once. 

Whenever 
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Whenever  the  affairs  of  his  nation  fliall  permit  him 
to  do  fo,  Erandt  declares  it  to  be  his  intention  to  fit 
down  to  the  further  fludy  of  the  Greek  language,  of 
which  he  profeffes  himfelf  to  be  a great  admirer,  and 
to  tranflate  from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  lan- 
guage, more  of  the  New  Teftament ; yet  this  fame 
man,  fhortly  before  we  arrived  at  Niagara,  killed  his 
only  fon  with  his  own  hand.  The  fon,  it.  feems,  was. 
a drunken  good  for  nothing  fellow,  who  had  often 
avowed  his  intention  of  dellroying  his  father.  One 
evening  he  abfolutely  entered  the  apartment  of  his 
father,  and  had  begun  to  grapple  with  him,  perhaps 
with  a view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  into  execu- 
tion, when  Brandt  drew  a Ihort  fword,  and  felled  him 
to  the  ground.  Brandt  fpeaks  of  this  affair  with  re- 
gret, but  at  the  fame  time  without  any  of  that  emo- 
tion which  another  perfon  than  an  Indian  might  be 
fuppofed  to  feel.  He  confoles  himfelf  for  the  a6l,  by 
thinking  that  he-has  benefitted  the  nation,  by  ridding 
them  of  a rafcal. 

Brandt  wears  his  hair  in  the  Indian  f^yle,  and  alfo 
the  Indian  drefs  ; infiead  of  the  wrapper,  or  blanket, 
he  wears  a fhort  coat,  fuch  as  I have  deferibed,  fimiiar 
to  a hunting  frock. 

Though  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  by  the 
Freneh  Roman  Catholics,  and  other  miflionaries,  to 
propagate  the  gofpel  amongfl  the  Indians,  and  though 
many  different  tribes  have  been  induced  thereby  to 
fubmit  to  baptifm,  yet  it  does  not  appear,  except  in 
very  few  inflances,  that  any  material  advantages  have 
refulted  from  the  introdudiion  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion amongfl  them.  They  have  learned  to  repeat  cer- 
tain forms  of  prayer ; they  have  learned  to  attend  to 
certain  outward  ceremonies  ; but  they  ftill  continue 
to  be  fwayed  by  the  fame  violent  paffions  as  before, 
and  have  imbibed  nothing  of  the  genuine  fpirit  of 
chriftianity. 

The  Moravian  miflionaries  have  wrought  a greater 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  than  any  others, 
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and  have  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  induce  fome  of  them 
to  abandon  their  favage  mode  of  life,  to  renounce 
war,  and  to  cultivate  the  earth.  It  is  with  the  Mun- 
lies,  a fmall  tribe  refident  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Lake  St. 
Clair,  that  they  have  had  the  mofi:  fuccefs  ; but  the 
number  that  have  been  fo  converted  is  fmall  indeed. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  the  moft  adherents,  as  the 
outward  forms  and  parade  of  their  religion  are  parti- 
cularly calculated  to  ftrike  the  attention  of  the  In- 
dians, and  as  but  little  reftraint  is  laid  on  them  by. 
the  mifiionaries  of  that  perfuafion,  in  confequence 
of  their  profefiion  of  the  new  faith.  The  Quakers, 
of  all  people,  have  had  the  leafl  fuccefs  amongfl 
them  ; the  dodlrine  of  non-refiflance,  which  they  fet 
out  with  preaching,  but  ill  accords  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Indian  ; and  amongfl  fome  tribes,  where  they 
have  attempted  to  inculcate  it,  particularly  amongfl 
the  Shawnefe,  one  of  the  mofl  warlike  tribes  to  the 
north  of  the  Ohio,  they  have  been  expofed  to  very 
imminent  danger.* 

The  Indians,  w'ho  yet  remain  ignorant  of  divine 
revelation,  feem  almofl  univerfally  to  believe  in  the 
exiflence  of  one  fupreme,  beneficent,  all  wife,  and 

The  great  difficulty  of  converting  the  Indians  to  chriiHanity 
does  not  arife  from  their  attachment  to  their  own  religion,  where 
they  have  any,  fo  much  as  from  certain  habits  which  they  feem  to 
have  imbibed  with  the  very  milk  of  their  mothers. 

A French  miffionary  relates^  that  he  was  once  endeavouring  to 
convert  an  Indian,  by  defcribing  to  him  the  rewards  that  would 
attend  the  good,  and  the  dreadful  puniffiment  which  mult  inevi- 
tably await  the  wicked,  in  a future  world,  when  the  Indian,  who 
had  fome  time  before  loft  his  deareft  friend,  fuddenly  interrupted 
him,  by  alking  him,  whether  he  thought  his  departed  friend  was 
gone  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  I lincerely  truft,  anfwered  the  miffionary, 
that  he  is  in  heaven.  Then  I will  do  as  you  bid  me,  added  the 
Indian,  and  lead  a fober  life,  for  I fhould  like  to  go  to  the  place 
\vhere  my  friend  is.  Had  he,  on  the  contrary,  been  told  that  his 
ffiend  was  in  hell,  all  ’ that  the  reverend  father  could  havefaid  to 
him  of  hre  and  briniftome  would  have  been  of  little  avail  in  per- 
fuading  him  to  have  led  any  other  than  the  moft  diffolute  life,  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  his  friend  to  fympathife  with  him  . under 
his  fuft'erings. 
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all  powerful  fpirit,  and  likewife  in  the  exigence  of 
fubordinate  fpirits,  both  good  and  bad.  The  former, 
having  the  good  of  mankind  at  heart,  they  think  it 
necdlefs  to  pay  homage  to  them,  and  it  is  only  to  the 
evil  ones,  of  whom  they  have  an  innate  dread,  that 
they  pay  their  devotions,  in  order  to  avert  their  ill 
intentions.  Some  diftant  tribes,  it  is  faid,  have  priefts 
amongft  them,  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  they  have 
any  regular  forms  of  worthip.  Each  individual  re- 
peats a prayer,  or  makes  an  offering  to  the  evil  fpirit, 
when  his  fear  and  apprehcnfions  fuggeft  the  neceffity 
^ of  his  fo  doing. 

The  belief  of  a future  date,  in  which  they  are  to 
enjoy  the  fame  pleafures  as  they  do  in  this  world,  but 
to  be  exempted  from  pain,  and  from  the  trouble  of 
procuring  food,  feems  to  be  very  general  amongft 
them.  Some  of  the  tribes  have  much  lefs  devotion 
than  others  ; the  Shawnefe,  a warlike  daring  nation, 
have  but  very  little  fear  of  evil  fpirits,  and  confe- 
quently  have  fcarcely  any  religion  amongft  them. 
None  of  this  nation,  that  I could  learn,  hawe  ever 
been  converted  to  Cbriftianity. 

It  is- a very  fingular  and  remarkable  circumftance, 
that  notwithdanding  the  ftriking  fimilarity  which  we 
find  in  the  perfons,  manners,  cuftoms,  difpofitions, 
and  religion  of  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  of  North  America  to  the 
other,  a fimilarity  fo  great  as  hardly  to  leave  a doubt 
on  the  mind  but  that  they  muft  all  have  had  the  fame 
origin,  the  languages  of  the  different  tribes  fhould 
yet  be  fo  materially  different.  No  two  tribes  fpeak 
cxadlly  the  fame  language  ; and  the  languages  of 
many  of  thofe,  who  live  at  no  great  diftance  afunder, 
vary  fo  much,  that  they  cannot  make  thernfelves  at 
all  underftood  to  each  other.  I was  informed  that 
the  Chippevvay  language  was  by  far  the  moft  general, 
and  that  a perfon  intimately  acquainted  with  it  would 
foon  be  able  to  acquire  a tolerable  knowledge  of  any 
other  language  fpoken  between  the,  Ohio  and  Lake 
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Superior.  Some  perfons,  who  have  made  the  Indian 
languages  their  ftudy,  ailert,  that  all  the  different 
languages  fpoken  by  thofe  tribes,  witlt  which  we  have 
any  connection,  are  but  dialecSls  of  three  primitive 
tongues,  viz.  the  Huron,  the  Algonquin,  and  the 
Sioux  ; the  two  former  of  which,  being  well  under- 
ftood,  will  enable  a perfon  to  converfe,  at  leaft  .flightly, 
with  the  Indians  of  any  tribe  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States.  All  the  nations  that  fpeak  a language  derived 
from  the  Sioux,  have  it  is  faid,  a hiffing  pronuncia- 
^tion  ; thofe  who  fpeak  one  derived  from  the  Huron, 
have  a guttural  pronunciation  ; and  fuch  as  fpeak  any 
one  derived  from  the  Algonquin,  pronounce  their 
words  with  greater  foftnefs  and  eafe  than  any  of  the 
others.  Whether  this  be  a juft  diftindlion  or  not  I 
cannot  pretend  to  determine':  I (hall  only  obferve, 
that  all  the  Indian  men  I ever  met  with,  as  well  thofe 
whofe  language  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Huron, 
as  thofe  whofe  language  is  derived  from  the  Algon- 
quin, appear  to  me  to  have  very  few  labial  founds  in 
their  language,  and  to  pronounce  the  words  from  the 
throat,  but  not  fo  much  from  the  upper  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  throat  towards  the  breaft.  A flight  de- 
gree of  hefitation  is  obfervable  in  their  fpeech,  and 
they  articulate  fecmingly  with  difficulty,  and  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  ftmilar  to  what  a perfon,  I fhould 
fnppofe,  would  be  apt  to  do  if  he  had  a great  weight 
laid  on  his  cheft,  or  had  received  a blow  on  his  breaft; 
or  back  fo  violent  as  to  affedl  his  breath.  The  women, 
on  the  contrary,  fpeak  with  the  utmoft  eafe,  and  the 
language,  as  pronounced  by  them,  appears  as  foft  as 
the  Italian.  They  have,  without  exception,  the  moft: 
delicate  harmonious  voices  I ever  heard,  and  the  moft 
pleaftng  gentle  laugh  that  it  is  poffible  to  conceive. 
I have  oftentimes  fat  amongft  a group  of  them  for  an 
hour  or  two  together,  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  liften- 
ing  to  their  converfation,  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
foftnefs  and  delicacy. 

The  Indians,  both  men  and  women,  fpeak  with 

great 
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great  deliberation,  and  never  appear  to  be  at  a loft 
for  words  toexprefs  their  fentiments. 

The  native  mufic  of  the  Indians  is  very  rude  and 
indifferent,  and  equally  devoid  of  melody  and  variety. 
Their  famous  war  fong  is  nothing  better  than  an  in- 
lipid recitative.  Singing  and  dancing  with  them  go 
hand  in  hand  ; and  when  a large  number  of  them, 
colledled  together,  join  in  the  one  fong,  the  few  wild 
notes  of  which  it  conlids,  mingled  with  the  found  of 
their  pipes  and  drums,  fometimes  produce,  when 
heard  at  a diftance,  a plealingxffeifi:  on  the  ear ; but 
it  is  then  and  then  only  that  their  mulic  is  toler- 
able. 

The  firll  night  of  our  arrival  at  Maiden,  juft  as  we 
tvere  retiring  to  reft,  near  midnight,  we  were  moft: 
agreeably  entertained  in  this  manner  with  the  found 
of  their  mufic  on  the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc.  Eager  to 
hear  more  of  it,  and  to  be  witnefs  to  their  dancing, 
we  procured  a boat,  and  immediately  crofted  the  river 
to  the  fpot  where  they  were  aftembled.  Three  elderly 
men,  feated  under  a tree,  were  the  principal  mufi- 
cians.  One  of  thefe  beat  a fmall  drum, . formed  of  a 
<piece  of  a hollow  tree  covered  with  a lldn,  and  the 
two  others  marked  time  equally  with  the  drum,  with 
rattles  formed  of  dried  fquafhes  or  gourds  filled  with 
peafe.  At  the  fame  time  thefe  men  fung,  indeed 
they  were  the  leaders  of  the  fong,  which  the  dancers 
joined  in.  The  dancers  confifted  folely  of  a party  of 
fquaws,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thereabouts, 
who,  ftanding  in  a circle,  with  their  faces  inwards 
and  their  hands  folded  round  each  other’s  necks, 
moved,  thus  linked  together,  fidev/ays,  with  clofe 
fhort  fteps,  round  a fmall  fire.  The  men  and  women 
never  dance  together,  unlefs  indeed  a pretty  fquavv 
be  introduced  by  feme  young  fellow  into  one  of  the 
men’s  dances,  which  is  confidcred  as  a very  great 
mark  of  favour.  This  is  of  a piece  with  the  general 
condudl  of  the  Indians,  who  look  upon  the  women 
iti  a totally  different  light  from  what  we  do  in  Eu- 
rope, 
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rope,  and  condemn  them  as  flaves  to  do  all  the 
drudgery.  I have  feen  a young  chief  with  no  lefs 
than  three  women  attendant  on  him  to  run  after  his 
arrows,  when  he  was  amufing  himfelf  with  fbiooting 
fquirrels ; I have  alfo  feen  Indians,  when  moving  for 
a few  miles  from  one  place  to  another,  mount  their 
horfes  and  canter  away  at  their  eafe,  whilfl  their  wo- 
men were  left  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  carry  very 
heavy  loads  on  their  backs  after  them. 

After  the  women  had  danced  for  a time,  a larger 
fire  was  kindled,  and  the  men  affembled  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ifland,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  fixty, 
to  amufe  themfelves  in  their  turn.  There  was  little 
more  variety  in  their  dancing  than  in  that  of  the 
women.  They  firfl  walked  round  the  fire  in  a large 
circle,  clofely,  one  after  another,  marking  time  with 
fhort  fteps  to  the  mufic  ; the  beft  dancer  was  put  at 
their  head,  and  gave  the  ftep  ; he  was  alfo  the  prin- 
cipal finger  in  the  circle.  After  having  made  one 
round,  the  ftep  was  altered  to  a wider  one,  and  they 
began  to  damp  with  great  vehemence  upon  the 
ground;  and  every  third  or  fourth  round,  making 
little  leaps  off  the  ground  with  both  feet,  they  turned 
their  faces  to  the  fire  and  bowed  their  heads,  at  the 
fame  time  going  on  fideways.  At  laff,  having  made 
a dozen  or  two  rounds,  towards  the  end  of  which 
each  one  of  them  had  begun  to  damp  on  the  ground 
with  inconceivable  fury,  but  more  particularly  the 
principal  dancer,  they  all  gave  a loud  fliout  at  once,, 
and  the  dance  ended. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  another  dance  was  begun, 
which  ended  as  foon,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  other.  There  w^as  but  little  difference  in  the 
figures  of  any  of  them,  and  the  only  material  differ- 
ence in  the  fongs  was,  that  in  fome  of  them  the 
dancers,  in  dead  of  dnging  the  whole  of  the  air,  came 
in  dmply  \vith  refponfes  to  the  airs  fung  by  the  'old 
men.  They  beckoned  to  us  to  join  them  in  their 
dance,  which  we  immediately  did,  as  it  was  likely  to 

pi  eafe 
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pleafe  them,  and  we  remained  on  the  ifland  with 
them  till  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  There 
is  fomething  inconceivably  terrible  in  the  fight  of  a 
number  of  Indians  dancing  thus  round  a fire  in  the 
depths  of  thick  woods,  and  the  loud  flirieks  at  the 
end  of  every  dance  adds  greatly  to  the  horror  which 
their  firft  appearance  infpires. 

Scarcely  a night  palled  over  but  what  there  were 
dances,  fimilar  to  thofe  I have  deferibed,  on  the  ifiand. 
They  never  think  of  dancing  till  the  night  is  con- 
fidcrably  advanced,  and  they  keep  it  up  till  daybreak. 
In  the  day  time  they  lie  Heeping  in  the  fun,  or  fit 
finoking  tobacco,  that  is,  when  they  have  nothing 
particular  to  engage  them.  Though  the  mod;  dili- 
gent perfevering  people  in  the  world  when  roufed 
into  action,  yet  when  at  peace  with  their  neighbours, 
and  having  got  wherewith  to  fatisfy  the  calls  of  hun- 
ger, they  are  the  inofi  fiothful  and  indolent  poffible. 

The  dances  mentioned  are  fuch  as  the  Indians 
amufe  themfelves  with  in  common.  On  grand  occa- 
fions  they  have  a variety  of  others  much  more  interefl:- 
ing  to  a fpeciator.  The  dances  which  you  fee  in  com- 
mon amongft  the  Shawnefe, ^nd  certain  other  tribes, 
are  alfo,  it  is  faid,  much  more  entertaining  than  thofe 
I have  deferibed.  There  were  feveral  families  of  the 
Shawnefe  encamped  on  the  ifiand  of  Bois  Blanc  when 
we  w^ere  there  ; but  as  there  was  not  a fufiicient 
number  to  form  a dance  by  themfelves,  we  were  never 
gratified  with  a fight  of  their  performances. 

Of  their  grand  dances  the  war  dance  mufi  un- 
doubtedly, from  every  account  I have  received, of  it, 
for  1 never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  it  myfelf,  be 
the  one  rnofi  worthy  the  attention  of  a firaiiger.  It 
is  performed  both  on  fetting  out  and  returning  from 
their  war  parties,  and  likewile  at  other  times,  but 
never  except  on  fome  very  particular  and  folemn  oc^ 
cafion.  The  chiefs  and  warriors  who  are  about  to 
join  in  this  dance  drefs  and  paint  themfelves  as  if 
nbfually  out  on  a warlike  expedition,  and  tb^ey  carry 

in 
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in  their  hands  their  warlike  weapons.  Being  aflem-* 
bled^  they  feat  thcmfelves  down  on  their  hams,  in  a 
circle,  round  a great  fire,  near  to  which  is  placed  a 
large  pod  ; after  remaining  a fliort  time  in  this  pofl- 
tion,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  rifes,  and  placing 
himfelf  in  the  centre,  begins  to  rehearfc,  in  a fort  of 
recitative,  all  the  gallant  adiions  which  he  has  ever 
performed  ; he  dwells  particularly  on  the  number  of 
enemies  he  has  killed,  and  deferibes  the  manner  in 
which  he  fcalped  them,  making  geflures  all  the  time, 
and  brandifliing  his  weapons,  as  if  adfually  engaged 
in  performing  the  horrid  operation.  At  the  end  of 
every  remarkable  dory  he  drikes  his  war  club  on  the 
pod  with  great  fury.  Every  chief  and  warrior  tells 
of  his  deeds  in  turn.  The  fong  of  one  warrior  often 
occupies  feveral  hours,  and  the  dance  itfelf  fometimes 
lads  for  three  or  four  entire  days  and  nights.  During 
this  period  no  one  is  allowed  to  deep,  a perfon  who 
dands  at  the  outdde  of  the  circle  being  appointed 
(whofe  budnefs  it  is)  to  roufe  any  warrior  that  ap- 
pears in  the  lead  drowfy.  A deer,  a bear,  or  ibme 
other  large  animal  is  put  to  road  at  the  dre  as  foon 
as  the  dance  begins,  and  while  it  lads  each  warrior 
lifes  at  will  to  help  himfelf  to  a piece  of  it.  After 
each  perfon  in  the  circle  has  in  turn  told  of  his  ex- 
ploits, they  all  rife,  .and  join  in  a dance  truly  terrify- 
ing ; they  throw  themfelvcs  into  a variety  of  podures, 
and  leaping  about  in  the  mod  frantic  manner,  bran- 
difh  their  knives  and  other  weapons  ; at  the  fame 
time  they  fet  up  the  war  hoop,  and  utter  the  mod 
dreadful  yells  imaginable.  In  this  manner  the  dance 
terminates. 

The  Indian  dute  or  pipe  is  formed  of  a thick  cane, 
fimilar  to  what  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Midif- 
dppi,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  about  two  feet  or  more,  in  length,  and  has  eight 
or  nine  holes  in  it,  in  one  row.  It  is  held  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  oboe  or  clarinet,  and  the  found  is  pro- 
4uced  by  means  of  a mouth  piece  not  unlike  that  of 

a cojnmoo 
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a common  wblftle.  The  tones  of  the  inftrument  are 
by  no  means  unharmonious,  and  they  would  admit  of 
a pleating  modulation,  but  1 never  met  with  an  In- 
dian that  was  able  to  play  a regular  air  upon  it,  not 
even  any  one  of  the  airs  which  they  commonly  ting, 
although  I faw  feveral  that  were  extremely  fond  of 
ainufmg  themfelves  with  the  inftrument,  and  that 
would  tit  for  hours  together  over  the  embers  of  their 
cabin  fires,  playing  over  a few  wild  melancholy  notes. 
Every  Indian  that  can  bring  a found  out  of  the  intlru- 
ment,  and  flop  the  holes,  which  any  one  may  do, 
thinks  himfelf  maftcr  of  it ; and  the  notes  which  they 
commonly  produce  are  as  unconnedted  and  unmean- 
ing as  thofe  which  a child  would  bring  forth  from  a 
halfpenny  whittle. 

In  addition  to  what  I have  fald  on  the  fubjcdl  of  the 
Indians,  I fnall  only  obferve,  that  notwithftanding 
they  are  fuch  a very  friendly  hofpitable  people,  yet 
few  perfons,  who  had  ever  tatted  of  the  pleafurcs  and 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  would  feel  any  inclination  to 
retide  amongft  them,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  manner  of  livinof.  The  tilthincfs  and  wretched- 

O 

nefs  of  their  finoky  habitations,  the  naufeoufnefs  of 
their  cominon  food  to  a perfon  not  even  of  a delicate 
palate,  and  their  general  uneleanlinefs,  would  be  fuf- 
ficient,  I think,  to  deter  any  one  from  going  to  live 
amongft  them  from  choice,  fuppofing  even  that  no 
other  reafons  operated  agaioft  his  doing  fo.  For  my 
own  part,  I had  fully  determined  in  my  own  mind, 
when  I firft  came  to  America,  not  to  leave  the  conti- 
nent without  fpending  a confidcrable  time  amongft 
them,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  obferving  their  native  manners 
and  cufloins  in  their  ntmoft 'purity  ; but  the  famplcs 
I have  fecn  of  them  during  my  flay  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  although  it  has  given  me  a inoft  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Indians  themfelves,  has  induced  me  to 
relinquirh  my  purpofe.  (k:>ntcnt  therefore  with  what 
I have  feen  my  felt'  and  with  what  I Inne  heard  from 
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Others,  if  chance  fliould  not  bring  me  again  into  their 
way  in  profccuting  rny  journey  into  the  fettled  parts 
of  the  States,  I fhall  take  no  farther  pains  to  cultivate 
a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

Departure  from  Malden — Slorm  on  Lake  Erie — Driven 
back  amonpft  the  Jfiands^ — Shipwreck  narrowly  avoided 
— Voyage  acrofs  the  Lake- — Land  at  Fort  Erie — Fro- 
ceed  to  Buffalo  Creek — Vngage  Indians  to  go  through 
the  JVoods — Set  out  on  Foot— Journey  through  the 
Woods ^Defcription  of  the  Coimtry  beyond  Buffalo 
Creek — Vajt  Flams— Grand  Appear  am  e of  the  Frees 
here — Indian  Dogs — Arrival  at  the  Settlements  on 
Genefee  River — Firji  Settlers — Fheir  general  Cha- 
^ r alter — Defeription  of  the  Country  bordering  on  Ge- 
hefee  River- — F'evers  common  in  Autumn — Proceed  on 
Foot  to  Bath, 

Bath,.  Xovember. 

TOV/ARDS  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  O6I0- 
ber,  the  fehooner  in  which  v/e  had  engaged  a 
pallage  to  Prefqu’Ifle  made  her  appearance  before 
Malden,  where  (he  Was-  obliged  to  lay  at  anchor  for 
three  days,  the  wind  not  being  favourable  for  going 
fiirther  down  the  river  ; at  the  end  of  that  time,  how- 
ever, it  veered  about,  and  wc  repaired  on  board,  after 
having  taken  a long  farcwel  of  our  friend  Captain 
E~“,  whofe  kiridnefs  to  us  had  been  unbounded, 
and  was  doubly  grateful,  inafmuch  as  it  was  totally 
. -Red  by  us  young  ftrangers,  who  had  not  the 
fii^^iteR^tCquaintance  with  him  previous  to  our  com- 
ing into  the  country,  and  had  not  been  introduced  to 
wen  by  letter, 

N ne  wind,  though  favourable,  was  very  light  on  the 
Nv^orning  of  our  embarkation,  but  the  current  being 
itrong  we  were  foon  carried  down  to  the  lake.  In  the 

afternoon 
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afternoon  we  paiied  the  illands^  which  had  the  niofc 
beantifid  appearance  imaginabfe.  The  rich  woods 
with  which  the  (hores  were  adorned,  now  tinged  with 
the  hues  ofadtnmn,  afforded  in  their  decline  a ftiil 
more  picafing  variety  to  the  eye  than  when  they  were 
clothed  in  their  fidled  verdure ; and  their  gaudy 
colours,  intermingled  with  the  (liadows  of  the  rocks, 
were  fec.n  fancifully  rededied  in  the  unruffled  furface 
of  the  fmaounding  lake.  At  day-break  the  next  nyorn- 
ing  we  found  ourfelves  entirely  clear  of  the  land  ; but 
inftead  of  the  azure  flcy  and  gentle  breezes  which  had 
favoured  us  the  preceding  day,  we  had  thick  hazy 
weather,*  and  every  appearance  in  the  heavens  indi- 
cated that  before  many  hours  were  over  we  ikoiild 
have  to  contend  wdth  fome  of  thofe  dano^erous  ffornis 
that  are  fo  frequent  on  Lake  Erie.  It  was  not  long 
indeed  ere  the  winds  began  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to  , 
rife  in  a tremendous  manner,  and  we  foon  became 
fpedlators  of  a number  of  thofe  confufed  and  ditguft-. 
ing  fccnes  which  a gale  of  wind  never  fiils  to  occaffoii 
in  a fmall  veffel  crowded  with  pailengers.  A number 
of  old,  French  ladies,  who  were  going  to  fee  their 
grandchildren  in  Lower  Canada,  and  who  now  for 
the  firff  time  in  their  lives  found  themfelves  on  the 
\vater,  occupied  the  cabin.  The  hold  of  the  veffel, 
boarded  from  end  to  end,  and  divided  limply  by  a 
fail  fufpended  from  pne  of  the  beams,  was  hlled  on 
one  fide  with  fteerage  paffengers,  amongft  which  '"’ere 
feveral  women  and  children  ; and  on  the  oppoffte  one 
with  paffengers  who  had  paid  caLin  price,  but  were 
unable,  to  get  any  better  accominddation,  amongff 
which  number  was' our  party.  Not  including  either 
the  old  ladies  in  the  cabin,  or  the  itecrage  paffengers, 
we  fat  down  to  dinner  each  day  twenty -fix  in  num- 
ber, which  circumftance,  when  1 inform  you  tliat  the 
veffel  was  only  ieventy  tons  burthen,  will  beff  enable 
you  to  conceive  how  much  we  muff  have  been 
crowded.  The  greater  part  of  the  paffengers,  droop- 

I i '2  ing 
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ing  under  lea-ficknefs,  begged  for  heaven’s  fake  ihstt 
the  captain  would  put  back  ; but  bent  upon  perform- 
ing his  voyage  with  expedition,  whichvvas  a matter  of 
the  utmoii  confequence  indeed,  now  that  the  feafon 
was  fo  far -advanced,  and  there  was  a pofRbility  that 
he  might  be  blocked  up  by  the  ice  on  his  return,  he 
was  deaf  to  their  entreaties.  What  the  earnefi:  en- 
treaties, however,  of  the  patTengers  could  not  efFedl, 
the  florin  foon  compelled  him  to.  It  was  found  ab- 
folutely  necetlliry  to  feck  for  a place  of  fhelter  to 
avoid  its  fury  ; and  accordingly  the  helm  having 
been  ordered  up,  we  made  the  beft  of  our  way  back 
again  to  the  iflands,  in  a bay  between  two  of  which 
we  cafl  anchor.  This  bay,  iituated  between  the  Bafs 
Iflands,  which  are  among  the  largefi:  in  the  clufter,  is 
called,  from  its  being  fo  frequently  reforted  to  by 
vedcls  that  meet  wdth  contrary  winds  in  going  down 
the  lake,  Put-in-Bay,  vulgarly  termed  by  the  failors 
Pudding  Bay. 

Hepe  we  lay  fecurely  fheltered  by  the  land  until 
four  o’clock  the  next  morning,  when  the  w^atch  upon 
deck  gave  the  alarm  that  the  vePel  waas  driving  from 
her  anchor,  and  going  faft  towards  the  fliore.  The 
captain  flarted  up,  and  perceiving  that  the  wind  had 
fhifted,  and  the  land  no  longer  afforded  any  protec- 
tion to  the  vefiel,  he  immediately  gave  orders  to  flip 
the  cable,  and  hoift  the  jib,  in  order  to  wear  the  veffel 
round,  and  thus  get  free,  if  poffible,  of  the  fliore.  In 
the  hurry  and  confufion  of  the  moment,  however,  the 
mainfail  was  hoided  at  the  fame  time  with  the  jib,  the 
veffel  was  put  aback,  and  nothing  could  have  faved 
her  from  going  at  once  on  fhore  but  the  letting  fall 
of  another  anchor  inftantaneoufly.  I can  only  ac- 
count for  this  unfortunate  midake  by  fuppofing-^that 
the  men  were  not  fufRcieritly  roufed  from  their  flum- 
bers,  on  coming  upon  deck,  to  hear  diftinclly  the  word 
of  command.  Only  one  man  had  been  left  to  keep 
the  watch,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  vellel  was  riding 
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in  pcrfedl  fafety,  and  from  the  time  that  the  alarm 
was  firft  given  until  the  anchor  was  dropped  fcarcely 
four  minutes  elapfed. 

The  dawn  of  day  only  enabled  us  to  fee  all  the 
danger  of  our  iituation.  We  were  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  a rocky  lee  tliore,  and  depending  upon 
one  anchor^  which,  if  the  gale  incrcafed,  the  captain 
feared  very  much  would  not  hold.  The  day  was  wet 
and  fqually,  and  the  appearance  of  the  iky  gave  us 
every  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  weather,  indead  of 
growing  moderate,  would  beeome  itill  more  tempef- 
tuous-  than  it  cither  was  or  had  been  ; neverthelefs, 
buoyed  up  by  hope,  and  by  a good  (bare  of  animal 
fpirits,  we  eat  our  breakfafts  regardlefs  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  and  afterwards  fat  down  to  a game 
of  cards  ; but  fcarcely  had  we  played  for  one  hour 
when  the  difmal  cry  was  heard  of,  All  hands  aloft,” 
as  the  vedel  was  again  drifting  towards  the  fhore. 
The  day  being  very  cold,  1 had  thrown  a blanket  over 
my  flioulders,  and  had  faftened  it  round  my  waill 
with  a girdle,  in  the  Indian  fafhion  ; but  being  inca- 
pable of  managing  it  like  an  Indian,  I flopped  to 
difencLimbcr  myfelf  of  it  before  I went  on  deck,  fo 
that,  as  it  happened,  I was  the  lad  man  below.  The 
readied  way  of  going  up  was  through  the  hatchway, 
and  I had  jud  got  my  foot  upon  the  ladder,  in  order 
to  afeend,  when  the  vdlel  druck  with  great  force 
upon  the  rocks.  The  women  fhrieking  now  flocked 
round  me,  begging  for  God’s  fake  that  I would  day 
by  them  ; at  the  fame  time  my  companions  urged  me 
from  above  to  come  up  with  all  poffible  fpeed.  To 
my  lated  hour  1 lhall  never  forget  the  emotions  which 
I felt  at  that  moment;  to  have  ftaid  below  would 
have  been  ufelefs  ; I endeavoured,  therefore,  to  com- 
fort the  poor  creatures  that  clung  to  me,  aiid  then 
difengaging  myfelf  from  them,  forced  my  way  upon 
deck,  where  I was  no  fooner  arrived  than  the  hatches 
were  indantly  flint  down  upon  tlie  wi’ctchecr  females^ 
whole  Ihricks  rcfoutKled  through  the  vcllei,  notu  itn- 
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ftanding  all  the  buftle  of  the  feameii,  and  the  trc- 
iHendous  roaring  of  the  breakers  amongtl  the  adja- 
cent rocks. 

Before  two  minutes  had  patfed  ovei%  the  veffel 
Bruck  a fecond  time,  but  with  a ftill  greater  fhock  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
period  fne  had  gradually  approached  nearer  towards 
the  fiiore,  the  began  to  fliike  with  the  fall  of  every 
wave. 

The  genera]  opinion  now  feemed  to  be  in  favour 
of  cutting  away  the  malts,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
veflel ; and  the  axes  were  adliially  upraifed  for  that 
purpofe,  when  one  of  m'y  companions,  who  polTeded 
a confiderable  Ibare  of  nautical  knowledge,  from  hav- 
ing been  in  the  navy,  oppofed  the  mcafure.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  aS' the  pumps  were  ftill  free,  and 
as  the  veiTel  had  not  yet  miade  more  WTitcr  than  could 
be  cafjly  got  under,  the  catting  away  of  the  mafts 
would  only  be  to  deprive  ourfclves  of  the  means  of 
c/ettino:  off  the  rock  if  the  wind  ffould  veer  about  ; 
but  he  advifed  the  captain  to  have  the  yards  and  top- 
mads  cut  away.  The  mads  wcre.fpared,  and  his  ad- 
vice was  in  every  other  refpeed  attended  to.  The 
wind  unfortunately,  however,  dill  continued  to  blow 
from  the  fame  point,  and  the  only  alteration  obferv- 
abie  in  it  was  its  blowing  with  dill  greater  force  than 
ever. 

As  the  dorm  incrcafed,  the  waives  began  to  roll 
with  greater  turbulence  than  before  ; and  with  fuch 
impetuodty  did  they  break  over  the  bows  of  the  vef- 
fel,  that  it  w^a-s  whth  the  very  utmod  difficulty  that  I, 
and  half  a dozen  more  who  had  taken  our  dation  on 
the  forecadle,-Oould  hold  by  our  hands  fad  enough 
to  fave  ourfclves  from  being  carried  overboard.  For 
upwards  of  four  hours  did  we  remain  in  this  dtuation, 
expecting  every  indant  that  the  vcffel  vrould  go  to 
pieces,  and  expofed  every  tlirec  or  four  minutes  to 
the  fnock  of  one  of  the  trerric"n clous  breakers  wFich 
came  rolling  towards  us.  Many  of  the  billows  ap- 
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peared  to  be  half  as  high  as  the  foretop,  and  fome- 
timcs,  when  they  bard  over  us,  pur  breath  was  nearly 
taken' away  by  the  violence  of  the  ihock.  At  lad, 
finding  ourfelves  fo  benumbed  with  coid  that  it  would 
be  impodible  for  us  to  make  any  exertions  in  the 
water  to  fave  ourfelves  if  the  vefiel  was  wrecked,  we 
determined  to  go  below,  there  to  remain  until  we 
ihoLild  be  again  forced  up  by  the  waves. 

Some  of  the  pafiengers  now  began  to  write  their 
wills  on  feraps  of  paper,  and  to  inck>fe  them  in  what 
they  imagined  would.be  mod  likely  to  preferve  them 
from  the  water  ; odters  had  begun  to  take  from  their 
trunks  what  they  deemed  mod  valuable;  and  one 
unfortunate  thoughtlels  man,  who  was  moving  with 
his  family  from  the  upper  country,  we  difeovered  in 
the  vcryadl  of  loading  himfelf  with  dollars  from 
head  to  foot>  fc^^^hat  had  he  fallen  into  the  water  in 
the  dale  we  found  him,  he  mud  inevitably  have  bepn 
carrii'd  to  the  bottom. 

Wor  Is  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  wildnefs  that 
reigned  in  the  countenance  of  almod  every  perfon  as 
the  night  approached  ; and  rnarty,  terrified  with  the 
appreheiifioijs  of  a nightly  ihipwreck,  began  to  lament 
that  the  cable  had  not  been  at  once  cut,  fo  as  to  have 
let  the  vcdt'l  go  on  fhore  wlnld  day -light  remained  s 
this  indeed  had  been  propofed  a tew  hours  afrer  the 
vedel  began  to  ftrike';  but  it  was  over-ruled  by  the 
captain,  who  very  properly  refufed  to  adopt  a mcafiire 
tending  to  the  immediate  and  certain  dedmdlion  of 
his  vefiel,  whiid  a poiiibility  remained  that  fhe  might 
efcape. 

Till  nine  .o’clock  at  night  the  vefiel  kept  ftriking 
every  minute,  during  which  time  we  were  kept  in  a 
date  of  the  molt  dreadful  fufpence  about  our  fate  ; 
but  then  happily  the  wind  fiiiftcd  one  or  two  poinfs 
in  our  favour,  which  occafioned  the  vefiel  to  roll  io~ 
dead  of  driking.  At  midnight  the  gale  grew  fomc- 
what  more  moderate  ; and  at  three  in  the  morning 
it  was  fo  far  abated,  thatxthe  men  were  enabled  to 
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haul  on  the  anchor,  and  in  a iliort  tiiue  to  bring  the 
vetTel  once  more  into  deep  water,  and  out  of  all  dan- 
ger. Great  was  the  joy,  as  ipay  well  be  imagined,  which 
this  circiunitance  difFufed  amongft  the  paflengers  ; 
and  well  plcafed  was  pach  one,  after  the  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  the  preceding  day,  to  think  he  might  fe- 
curely  lay  himfelf  down  to  reft. 

The  next  morning  the  fun  arofe  in  all  his  majefty 
from  behind  one  of  the  moft  diftant  iftands.  The  azure 
ficy  was  unobfpured  by  a fingle  cloud,  the  air  felt  fe- 
renely  mild,  and  the  birds,  as  if  equally  delighted  with 
man  that  the  ftorm  vvas  over,  fweetly  warbled  forth 
their  fongs  in  the  adjacent  woods  ; in  fliort,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  difordered  condition  in  which  we  faw  our 
veffel,  and  everything  belongingto  us,,  the  perils  we 
had  gone  through  would  have  appeared  like  a dream. 

The  ftrft  objedl:  of  examination  was  the  rudder. 
Tl]e  tiller  w'as  broken  to  atoms  ; and  the  bailors  who 
went  over  the  ftern  reported,  that  of  the  four  gudgeons 
or  hooks  on  wdnch  the  rudder  was  fufpended,  only  onp 
was  left  entire,  and  that  one  w^as  much  bent.  On 
being  unftnpped,  the  bottom  of  it  was  found  to  be 
fo  much  fnivered  that  it  adluaily  refembled  the  end 
of  a broom.  The  keel,  there  was  every  reafon  to 
flippofe,  wais  in  the  fame  fhattered  condition  ; never- 
thelcfs  the  velfel,  to  the  great  aftoniftiment  of  every 
perfon  on  board,  did  not  make  much  water.  Had 
fbe  been  half  as  crazy  as  the  King’s  veftel  in  which 
we  \vent  up  the  lake,  nothing  could  have  faved  her 
from  deft  met  ion. 

A confultation  was  now^  held  upon  what  was  heft 
to  be  done.  To  proceed  on  \\\q  voyage  appeared 
tptally  out  of  the  queftion  ; and  it  only  remained  to 
determine  which  way  was  the  cafieft  and  readieft  to 
get  back  to  Malden.  All  was  at  a ftand,  when  an 
officer  in  the  American  fervice  propofed  the  beating 
out  of  an  iion  crow  bar,  and  the  manufacturing  of 
new  gudgeons.  This  w^as  thought  to  be  impradticable ; 
but  neceifity,  the  mother  of  invention,  having  fet  all 
- “ our 
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our  heads  to  work,  an  anvil  was  formed  of  a number 
of  axes  laid  uj:)on  a block  of  wood  ; a large  fire  was 
kindled,  and  a party  of  ns  adfing  as  fmiths  in  turns,  by 
the  end  of  three  hours  contrived  to  hammer  out  one 
very  refpe6lable  gudgeon. 

In  the  mean  time  others  of  the  paflengers  were 
employed  in  making  a new  tiller,  and  others  under- 
took to  fiOi  for  the  cable  and  anchor  that  bad  been 
Hipped,  wbilft  the  failors  were  kept  bufily  employed 
at  the  rigging.  By  nightfall  the  veflel  was  fo  far  re- 
fitted that  no  apprehentions  were  any  longer  enter- 
tained about  our  being  able  to  reach  Malden  in  fafety, 
and  fome  began  to  think  there  would  be  no  danger 
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in  profecuting  the  voyage  down  the  lake.  The  cap- 
tain faid  that  his  condncl  muft  be  regulated  entirely 
by  the  appearance  of  the  weather  on  the  following  day. 

Early  the  next  morning,  whilft  we  yet  remained 
Itretched  in  our  births,  our  party  was  much  furprifed 
at  hearing  the  found  of  ftrange  voices  upon  deck  ; 
but  our  furprife  was  Hill  greater,  when  on  a nearer 
approach  we  recognized  them  to  be  the  voices  of 
two  young  friends  of  ours,  who,  like  ourfelves,  had 
crofled  the  Atlantic  to  make  a tour  of  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  whom,  but  a few  days  before 
we  had  quitted  Philadelphia,  we  had  accompanied 
fome  miles  from  that  city  on  their  way  towards  the 
fouth.  They  had  travelled,  it  feemecl,  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Virginia,  afterwards  to  Kentucky,  and  had 
found  their  way  from  the  Ohio  to  Detroit  on  horfe- 
back,  after  encountering  numbcrlefs  inconveniences. 
There  they  had  engaged  a pafiage  in  a little  floop 
Bound  to  Fort  Erie,  the  laft  veliH  which  was  to  qpit 
that  port  daring  the  prefent  feafon.  They  had  em- 
barked the  preceding  day,  and  in  the  night  had  run  in 
toPut-in-Bay,as  thewind  was  not  favourable  for  going 
down  the  lake.  The  commander  of  the  floop  offered 
to  ftay  by  our  veflel,  and  to  give  her  every  affftance 
in  his  power,  if  our  captain  cl]ofe  to  proceed  down 
the  lake  with  him  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted, 
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and  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  vetiels  fhould  fail  to- 
gether as  foon  as  the  wind  was  favourable. 

After  having  breakfaded,  we  proceeded  with  our 
young  friends,  in  the  fhip’s  boat,  to  that  part  of  the 
ifland  off  which  we  had  been  expofed  to  fo  iHuch 
danger.  Here  we  found  the  fbore  drewed  with  the' 
oars,  fpars,  &c.  which  had  been  wafhed  ovcrboa-  d, 
and  from  the  dreadful  manner  in  vvh  ch  ti)c\  vvere 
fhattered,  no  doubt  remained  on  our  minds,  buc  that 
if  the  vedel  had  been  wrecked,  two  thirds  of  the  paf- 
fengers  at  lead  mud  have  perithed  amidd  the  rocks 
and  breakers.  We  fpent  the  day  rambling  about  the 
wQods,  and  recounting  to  each  other  our  adventures 
fince  the  lad  feparation,  and  in  the  evening  returned 
to  our  refpedlive  (hips.  About  midnight  the  wind 
became  fliir,  and  whild  we  lay  wrapt  in  deep  the  vef- 
fcls  put  to  fca. 

. All  hopes  of  being  able  to  get  on  diore  at  Prefqu’ 
Ide  were  now  over,  for  the  captain, -as  our  vedel  was 
in  fuch  a ticklifh  condition,  was  fearful  of  venturing 
in  there,  led  he  might  lofe  fight  of  the  doop  ; we 
made  up  our  minds,  therefore,  for  being  carried  once 
more  to  our  old  quarters,  Fort  Erie  : and  afteva  mod 
difagreeable  paffage  of  four  days,  during  which  we 
encountered  feveral  fqualls  not  a little  alarming, 
landed  there  in  fafety. 

Our  friends  immediately  fet  out  for  Newark,  frofo 
whence,  if  the  feafon  would  admit  of  it,  and  a,  favour- 
able opportunity  offered-,  _ they  propofed  to  fill  to 
Kingdon,  and  proceed  afterwards  to  Lower  C uiada  ; 
we,  on  the  contrary,  dedrous  of  retiirniitg  by  a dif- 
ferent route  from  that  by  which  we  had  come  up  the 
country,  croffed  over  to  Buffalo  Creek,  in  iioj^es  of 
being  able  to  procure  horfes  at  the  Luhan  village 
there,  to  carry  us  through  the  Genefee  country.  To 
our  difappointnient  we  found,  that  all  the  Indians  of 
the  village  who  had  horfes  had  already  fet  out  with 
them  on  their  hunting  expedition  ; but  the  inter- 
preters told  us,  that  if  we  would  confent  to  walk 
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through  the  woods,  as  far  as  the  fettlements  of  the 
white  people,  the  ncareft  of  which  was  ninety  miles 
from  tdiiifalo  Creek,  l>e  did  not  doubt  but  that  he 
could  find  Indians  in  the  village  who  would  under- 
take to  carry  our  baggage  for  us  ; and  that  once  ar- 
rived at  the  back  fettlements,  we  fliould  find  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  hire  horfes.  We  readily  agreed 
to  his  propofals,  and  he  in  confcquence  foon  picked 
out  from  the  Indians  five  men,  arnonp'fc  which  was  a 
war  chief,  on  whom  he  told  us  wc  might  place  every 
reliance,  as  he  wvas  a man  of  an  excellent  charadter. 
The  Indians,  it  was  fettled,  were  to  have  five  dollars 
apiece  for  their  fervices,  and  we  were  to  furnifii  them 
with  provilions  and  liquor.  The  interpreter,  who 
was  a white  a man,  put  us  on  our  guard  againfi  giv- 
ing them  too  much  of  the  latter ; but  he  advifed 
us  ajways  to  give  them  fornc  whenever  wedook  any 
ourfelves,  and  advifed  us  alfo  to  cat  wfih  them,  and 
to  behave  towards  them  in  every  refpedl  as  jf  they 
were  our  equals.  We  had  already  feen  enough  of 
the  Indians,  to  know  that  this  advice  was  good,  and 
indeed  to  have  adopted  of  ourfel  ves  the  line  of  con- 
dudf  which  he  recommended,  even  if  he  had  faid  no- 
thing on  the  fubjedf. 

Having  arranged  every  thing  to  our  fatisfadlion, 
we  returned  to  Fort  Erie  ; there  we  difpofed  of  all 
our  fuperfluous  baggage,  and  having  made  fomc  ad- 
dition to  the  ftores  of  dried  provifions  and  bifeuits 
which  our  kind  friend. Captain  E- — — had  furniihed 
us  with  on  leaving  his  hofpitable  roor,  we  embaiked, 
with  all  belonging  to  us,  in  the  fnip’s  boat,  for  the 
village  on  Buffalo  Creek,  where  we  had  fettled  to 
pafs  the  night,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  fiart  early  the 
next  morning. 

^The^  Indians  were  with  ns  according  to  appoint- 
ment at  day  break  ; they  divided  the  baggage,  faf- 
tened  their  loads  each  on  their  carrying  frames,  and 
appeared  perfebtly  ready  to  depart,  when  their  chief 
rcqucflcd,  through  the  interpreter,  “ that  we  would 
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give  them  before  they  fet  out  a little  of  that  pre- 
cious  water  we  pofielTed^-to  wafli  their  eyes  with, 
which  would  difpel  the  mifts  of  lleep  that  ftill 
hung  over  them,  and  thus  enable  them  to  iind 
out  with  certainty  the  intricate  path  through  the 
thick  foreil:  we  were  about  to  traverfe  in  other 
words,  that  we  would  give  them  fome  brandy.  It 
is  always  in  figurative  language  of  this  kind  that  the 
Indians  afk  for  fpirits.  We  difpenfed  a glafs  full  of 
the  precious  liquor,  according  to  their  defire,  to  each 
of  them,  as  well  as  to  their  fquaws  and  children, 
whom  they  brought  along  with  them  to  (hare  our 
bounty,  and  then,  the  Indians  having  taken  up  their 
loads,  we  penetrated  into  the  woods,  along  a narrow 
path  fcarcely  difcernible,  owing  to  the  quantities  of 
withered  leaves  with  which  it  was  flrewed. 

After  proceeding  a few  miles,  we  ftopped  by  the 
fide  of  a little  fiream  of  clear  water  to  breakfiift  ; 
on  the  banks  of  another  fiream  we  eat  our  dinner ; 
and  at  a third  we  fiopped  for  the  night.  Having 
laid  down  their  loads,  the  Indians  immediately  began 
to  eredl  poles,  and  cover  them  with  pieces  of  bark, 
which  they  found  lying  on  the  ground,  and  which 
had  evidently  been  left  there  by  fome  travellers  who 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  at  this  fame 
place  fome  time  before.;  but  we  put  a (top  to  their 
work,  by  fhaking  out  from  the  bag  in  which  it  was 
depofited,  our  travelling  tent.  They  pereeived  now 
that  they  mufi  employ  thcmfelves  in  a different  man« 
ner,  and  knowing  perfe6Uy  well  what  was  to  be  done, 
they  at  once  fet  to  work  with  their  tomahawks  in 
cutting  poles  and  pegs.  In  lefs  than  five  minutes,  as 
w'e  all  bore  a part,  the  poles  and  pegs  WTre  cut,  and  the 
tent  pitched. 

One  of  the  Indians  now  made  figns  to  us  to  lend 
him  a bag,  having  received  which  he  ran  into  the 
woods,  and  was  foon  out  of  fight.  We  were  at  a 
]ofs  to  guefs  Vvbat  he  was  in  puifuit  of ; but  in  a little 
time  he  returned  wdth  the  bag  full  of  the  finefi  cran- 
berries 
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berries  I ever  beheld.  In  the  mean  time  another  of 
them,  of  his  own  accord,  buhed  himfelf  in  carrying 
heaps  of  dried  leaves  into  the  tent,  which,  with  our 
buffalo  lldns,  afforded  luxurious  beds  to  men  like 
us,  that  had  flept  on  nothing  better  than  a board  for 
upwards  of  a month  paft.  In  the  Upper  country  it 
is  fo  cuftomary  for  travellers  to  carry  their  own  bed- 
ding, that  even  at  our  friend  Captain  E — ^’s  houfe 
we  had  no  other  accommodation  at  night  than  the 
floor  of  an  empty  room,  on  which  we  fpread  our  fkins. 
As  for  themfeives,  the  Indians  thought  of  no  cover- 
ing whatfoever,  but  Amply  ft  retched  themfeives  on 
the  ground  beAde  the  Are,  where  they  la):  like  dogs 
or  cats  till  morning.  At  day-break  we  Aarted,  and 
flopped  as  on  the  preceding  day  bcAde  ftreams  of 
water  to  eat  our  breakfafls  and  dinners. 

From  Buflalo  Creek  to  the  place  where  we  en- 
camped on  the  Arfl  night,  dlflant  about  twenty-Ave 
miles,  the  country  being  very  flat,  and  the  trees 
growing  fo  clofely  together  that  it  was  impoiflible  to 
fee  farther  forward  in  any  direction  than  Afly  yards, 
our  journey  after  a fhort  time  became  very  un- 
interefling.  Nothing  in  its  kind,  however,  could 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  feenery  that  we  met  with 
during  our  fecond  day’s  journey.  We  found  the 
country,  as  \ve  pafled  along,  interfperfed  with  open 
plains  of  great  magnitude,  fome  of  them  not  lefs,  I 
fltonld  Aippofe,  than  Afteen  or  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  trees  on  the  borders  of  thefe  hav- 
ing ample  room  to  fpread,  were  luxuriant  beyond 
clctcription,  and  fhot  forth  their  branches  with  all 
the  grandeur  and  variety  which  characierizes  the 
Englilh  timber,  particularly  the  oak.  The  woods 
round  the  plains  were  iridented  in  every  diredlion 
with  bays  and  promontories,  as  Mr.  Gilpin  terms  it, 
whilfl  rich  clumps  of  trees,  interfperfed  here  and 
there,  appeared  like  fo  many  clifllcrs  of  beautiful 
iflands.  iTe  vaped  hues  of  the  woods  at  this  fcafon 
of  the  year,  in  America,  can  hardly  be  imagined  by 
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thofe  who  never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obferv- 
ing  them  ; and  indeed^  'as  others  have  often  remarked 
before^  were  a painter  to  attempt  to  colour  a piflure 
from  them,  it  would  be  condemned  in  Europe  as 
totally  different  from  any  thing  that  evxr  exifted  in 
nature. 

Thcfc  plains  are  covered  with  long  coarfc  grafs, 
f which,  at  a future  clay,  will  probably  afford  feeding 
to  numerous  herds  of  cattle  ; at  prefent  they  are 
totally  unfrequented.  Throughout  the  north-weftern 
territory  of  the  States,  and  even  beyond  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mifiiffippi,  the  country  is  interfperfed 
with  fimilar  plains  ; and  the  farther  you  proceed  to 
the  wefward  the  more  extenfive  in  general  are  they." 
Amidft  thofe  to  the  wef  ward  are  found  numerous 
herds  of  buffaloes,  elks,  and  other  wild  graminivo- 
rous animals  ; and  formerly  animals  of  the  fame  dc- 
feription  were  found  on  thefe  plains  in  the  fate  of 
New  York,  but  they  have  all  difappeared  long  f ncc, 
owing  to  their  having  been  fo  conftantly  purfued  both' 
by  the  Indians  and  white  people.' 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  re- 
fpecling  the  deficiency  of  trees  on  thefe  extended 
tradls  of  land,  in  the  midf  of  a country  that  abounds 
fo  generally  with  wood.  Some  have  attributed  it  to 
the  poverty  of  the  foil  ; wbilft  others  have  main- 
tained, that  the  plains  were  formerly  covered  with 
trees,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  that 
the  trees  liave  either  been  clef  royed  by  f re,  or  by  . 
^ buffaloes,  beavers,  and  other  animals. 

It  is  well  known  that  buffaloes,  in  all  thofe  parts 
of  the  country  where  they  are  found  wild,  commit 
great  depredations  amongft  the  trees,  by  gnawing 
^ off  the  bark;  they  are  alfo  very  fond  of  feeding  upon 
i the' young  trees  that  fpring  up  from  feed,  as  well  as 
upon  the  fuckers  of  the  old  ones  ; it  may  readily  be 
imagined,  therefore,  that  the  entire  o/  the  trees,  on 
very  extended  tracf  s of  land,  might  be  thus  killed  by 
them;  and  as  thei  American  timber,  when  left  ex- 
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poled  to  the  weather,  loon  decays,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years  no  vcltige  of  the  woods  wonld  be  found  on 
thele  tracts,  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  con- 
fumed  by  tire,  ^ 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  more 
weight  in  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  aferibe'  the  de- 
ficiency of  trees  on  the  plains  to  the  unfriendlinefs 
oi'the  foil  ; for  the  earth  towards  the  furface  is  uni- 
vei“fa]ly  very  light,  and  of  a deep  black  colour,  and 
on  digging  but  a few  inches  downwards  you  come 
to  a cold  ftitf  clay.  On  Long  Iil.and,  in  the  hate  of 
New  York,  plains  are  met  with  nearly  timilar  to 
thefe  in  the  back  country,  and  tjie  Dutch  farmers, 
w’ ho  have  made  repeated  trials  of  the  foil,  find  that 
it  will  not  produce  wheat  or  any  other  grain,  and,  in 
fhort,  nothing  that  is  at  all  profitable  except  coarfe 
grafs.  I make  no  doubt  but  that  whenever  a fimilar 
trial  comes  to  be  made  of  the  foil  of  the  plains  to  the 
w^eilward,  it  wall  be  found  equally  incapable  of  pro-  ,, 
ducing  any  thing  but  what  it  docs  at  prefent. 

After  having  pafied  over  a' great  number  of  thefe 
plains  of  different  fizes,  wt.  entered  once  more  into 
the  thick  w^oods  ; but  the  country  here  appeared 
much  more  diverfified  with  rifing  grounds  than  it 
was  in  any  part  We  had  already,  traverfed.  As  we 
were^feending  to  the  top  of  a fmall  eminence  in  the 
thickef:  part  of  thefe  woods,  towards  the  clofe  of  our 
fecond  day’s  journeVj  our  Indian  chief,  Chma-hreajt* 
plaie,  who  received  that  name  in  confequence  of  his 
having  worn  in  the  American  war  a thick  china  diOi 
as  an  ornament  on  his  bread,  made  a fgn  to  us  to 
follow  him  to  the  left  of  the  path.  We  did  fo,  and 
having  proceeded  for  a few  yards,  fuddenly  found 
ourfelves  on  the  margin  of  a deep  extenf  ve  pit,  not 
unlike  an  exhaufed  quarry,  that  had  lain  negledled 
for  many  years.  The  area  of  it  contained  about  two 
acres,  and  it  approached  to  a circular  form  ; the  tides 
were  extremely  deep,  and  feemed  in  no  place  to  be 
lefs  than  forty  feet  high  ; in  fome  parts  they  were 
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conliderably  higher.  Near  the  center  of  the  place 
was  a large  pond,  and  round  the  edges  of  it^  as  well 
as  round  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  grew  fevcral 
very  lofty  pines.  The  walls  of  the  precipice  confifted 
of  a whititli  fubflance,  not  unlike  lime-ltone  half  cal- 
cined, and  round  the  margin  of  the  pit,  at  top,  lay 
fcveral  heaps  of  loofe  matter  refembling  lime-rubbifh. 
Chlna-h'eaji-plate^  landing  on  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice, began  to  tell  us  a long  dory,  and  pointing  to 
a diflant  place  beyond  it,  frequently  mentioned  the 
word  Niagara.  Whether,- however,  the  dory  related 
to  the  pit,  or  whether  it  related  to  the  falls  of  Nia* 
gara,  the  fmokcariling  from  which  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  might  be  feen,  at  times,  from  the  ele- 
vated fpot  where  we  dood,  or  whether  the  dory  re- 
lated to  both,  we  could  in  no  way  learn,  as  we  were 
totally  uacquainted  with  the  Seneka  language,  and 
he  was  nearly  equally  ignorant  of  the  Englifh.  | 
iiever  met  with  any  perfon  afterwards  who  had  feen 
this  place,  or  who  knew  any  thing  relating  to  it. 
Though  we  made  repeated  dgns  to  Chlna-hreaft-plate 
that  we  did  not  underdand  his  dory,  he  dill  went  on 
with  it  for  near  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; the  other  In- 
dians litlened  to  it  with  great  attention,  and  feemeej 
to  take  no  fmall  intered  in  what  he  faid. 

I diould  have  mentioned  to  you  before,  that  both 
the  Indians  and  the  white  Americans  pronounce  the 
word  Niagara  diderently  from  what  we  do.  Tho 
former  lay  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  and 
pronounce  the  word  full  and  broad,  as  if  written 
Nec-awg-ara.  The  Americans  likewife  lay  the  ac- 
cent on  the  fecond  fyllable  ; but  pronounce  it  fhortj 
and  give  the  fame  found  to  the  letters  I and  A as  we 
do.  Niagara,  in  the  language  of  the  neighbouring 
Indians,  lignides  a mighty  rufhing  or  fall  of  water* 

On  the  fecond  evening  of  our  expedition  we  en- 
camped on  a fmall  hill,  from  whofe  top  there  was  a 
mod  pleadng  romantic  view,  along  a dicam  of  con- 
fiderable  dze  which  wound  round  its  bafe^  and  as  far 
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as  oar  eyes  could  reach,  appeared  tumbling  In  fmall 
frills  over  ledges  of  rocks.  A fire  being  kindled,  and 
the  tent  pitched  as  ufual,  the  Indians  fat  down  to 
cook  fome  fquirrels  which  we  had  killed  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  plains.  Thefe  animals  the  Indians  had 
obfcrved,  as  we  came  along,  on  the  top  of  a large 
hollow  tree ; they  immediately  laid  down  their  loads, 
and  each  taking  out  his  tomahawk,  and  fitting  to 
work  at  a different  part  of  the  tree,  it  was  felled  down 
in  lefs  than  fxve  minutes,  and  fuch  of  the  fquirrels  as 
efcaped  their  dogs  we  readily  (hot  for  them. 

The  Indian  dogs,  in  general,  have  (hort  legs,  long 
backs,  large  pricked  up  ears,  and  long  curly  tails  ; 
they  differ  from  the  common  Englifh  cur  dogs  in  no 
refpcdl  fo  much  as  in  their  barking  but  very  fel dom. 
They  are  extremely  figacious,  and  feem  to  under- 
ftand  even  what  their  maffers  fay  to  them  in  a low 
voice,  without  making  any  figns,  cither  with  the  hand 
or  head.  , 

Whilff  the  fquirrels  were  roafling  on  a forked  (tick 
(tuck  ill  the  ground,  and  bent  over  the  fre,  one  of  the 
Indians  went  into  the  woods,  and  brought  out  fevcral 
fmall  boughs  of  a tree,  apparently  of  the  willow  tribe. 
Having  carefully  feraped  the  bark  off  from  thefe,  he 
made  a fort  of  frame  with  the  twigs,  in  fhape  fome- 
what  like  a gridiron,  and  heaping  upon  it  the  feraped 
bark,  placed  it  over  the  fire  to  dry.  When  it  was 
tolerably  crifp  he  rubbed  it  between  his  hands,  and 
put  it  up  in  his  pouch  for  the  purpofe  of  fmoking. 

The  Indians  fmoke  the  bark  of  many  different 
trees,  and  a great  variety  of  herbs  and  leaves,  befides 
tobacco.  The  mofi  agreeable  of  any  of  the  fubfiances 
which  they  fmoke  arc  the  leaves  of  the  fumach  tree, 
rhuS'toxicodendron.  This  is  a graceful  fhrub,  which 
bears  leaves  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  afh. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn  they  turn  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  when  wanted  for  fmoking  arc 
plucked  off  and  dried  in  the  fun  Whilft  burning 
they  afford  a very  agreeable  perfume,  Thefe  leaves 
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are  very' commonly  fmoked^  mixed  with  tobacco,  by 
the  white  people  of  the  country  ; the  fmoke  of  them 
by  themfcives  alone  is  faid  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
lungs.  The  fumach  tree  bears  tufted  bunches  of 
crimfon  flowers.  One  of  thefe  bunches  dipped 
lightly,  for  a few  times,  into  a bowl  of  punch,  gives 
the  liquor  a very  agreeable  acid,  and  in  the  fouthern 
flates  it  is  common  to  ufe  them  for  that  purpofe,  but 
it  is  a dangerous  cuflom,  as  the  acid,  though  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  of  a ppifonous 
quality,  and  never  fails  to  produce  a molt  alarming 
efFedl  on  the  bowels  if  ufed  too  freely. 

A fharp  frofi  fet  in  this  night,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  at  day-break,  we  recommenced  our 
journey  with  croffing  the  river  already  mentioned 
up  to  our  waifts  in  water,  no  very  pleafing  tafk. 
Both  on  this  and  the  fubfequent  day  we  had  to  wade 
through  feveral  other  confiderable  flrea,ms. 

A few  fquirrels  were  the  only  wild  animals  which 
we  met  with  in  our  journey  through  the  woods,  and 
the  mod;  folemn  filence  imaginable  reigned  through- 
out, except  where  a wood-pecker  was  heard  now  and 
then  tapping  with  its  bill  againfl  a hollow  tree.  The 
birds  in  general  flock  towards  the  fettlements,  and 
it  is  a very  rare  circumdance  to  meet  with  them  ki 
the  depth  of  the  foreft. 

” ‘ The  third  evening  we  encamped  as  iifual.  No 
fooner  had  we  come  to  our  reding  place,  than  the 
Indians  threw  off  their  clothes,  and  rolled  tbemfelvcs 
on  the  grafs  jud  as  horfes  would  do,  to  rcfrelli  tbera- 
felves,  the  day  having  proved  very  hot,  notwdth- 
lianding  the  frod  the  preceding  night.  We  were 
joined  this  evening  by  another  party  of  the  Seneka 
Indians,  who  were  going  to  a village  dtiiated  on  the 
Genefee  River,  and  in  the  morning  we  all  fet  out 
together.  Early  in  the  day  we  came  to  feverat  plains 
fimilar  to  thofe  we  had  before  met  with,  but  not  fo 
extended,  on  the  borders  of  one  of  which  we  faw,  for 
the  fil'd  time,  a bark  hut  apparently  inhabited.  On 
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going  up  to  it^  our  furprife  was  not  a little  to  find 
two  men,  w'hofe  appearance  and  manners  at  onee 
befpoke  them  not  to  be  Americans.  After  fome  con- 
verflition  we  difcovered  them  to  be  two  Englifhmen, 
who  had  formerly  lived  in  London  as  valets  de 
cha}uhre,  and  having  fcraped  together  a little  money, 
had  fet  out  for  New  York,  where  they  expedted  at 
once  to  become  great  men  ; however,  they  foon  found 
to  their  cofl,  that  the  expence  of  living  in  that  city 
was  not  fuited  to  their  pockets,  and  they  determined 
to  go  and  fettle  in  the  back  country.  They  were  at 
no  lofs  to  find  perfons  who  had  land  to  difpofe  of, 
and  happening  to  fall  in  with  a jobber  who  owned 
fome  of  thefe  plains,  and  who  painted  to  them  in 
lively  colours  the  advantage  they  would  derive  from 
fettling  on  good  land  already  cleared  to  their  hand, 
them  immediately  purchafed  a confiderable  track  of 
this  barren  ground  at  a round  price,  and  fet  out  to 
fix  themfelvcs  upon  it.  From  the  neighbouring 
fettlements,  which  were  about  ten  miles  oft,  they 
procured  the  affiftance  of  two  men,  who,  after  hav«= 
ing  built  for  them  the  bark  hut  in  which  we  found 
them,  left  them,  with  the  promife  of  returning  in  a 
fnort  time  to  eredl  a log  houfe.  They  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  punctual  to  their  word  ; and  unable  to 
wield  an  axe,  or  to  do  any  one  thing  for  themfelves, 
thefe  unfortunate  wretches  fat  moping  in  their  hut, 
fupporting  themfelves  on  fome  fait  provifions  they 
had  brought  with  them,  but  which  were  now  nearly 
exhaufted.  The  people  in  the  fettlements,  whom, 
on  arriving  there,  we  aflvcd  fome  few  queiiions  re- 
fpecling  thefe  poor  creatures,  turned  them  into  the 
greateft  ridicule  imaginable  for  being  fo  helplefs ; 
and  indeed  they  did  prefent  a mod  ftriking  piblure 
of  the  folly  of  any  man’s  attempting  to  fettle  in  Ame- 
rica without  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country 
previoufly,  and  competent  to  do  every  fort  of  country 
work  for  hi  inf  elf. 
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It  was  not  without  very  great  vexation  that  we 
perceived,  (hortly  after  leaving  this  hut,  evident 
iymptoms  of  drunkennefs  in  one  of  the  Indians,  and 
on  examining  our  brandy  calk  it  was  but  too  plain 
that  it  had  been  pillaged.  During  the  preceding  part 
of  our  journey  we  had  kept  a watchful  eye  upon  it, 
but  drawing  towards  the  end  of  our  expedition,  and 
having  had  every  reafon  to  be  fatished  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Indians,  we  had  not  paid  fuffieient  at- 
tention to  it  this  day  ; and  though  it  could  not  have 
been  much  more  than  five  minutes  out  of  our  fight, 
yet  in  that  fhort  fpace  of  time  the  ferew  had  been 
forced,  and  the  calk  drained  to  the  laft  drop.  The 
Indian,  whom  we  difeovered  to  be  drunk,  was  ad- 
vanced a little  before  the  others.  He  went  on  for 
Ibme  time  daggering  about  from  fide  to  fide,  but 
at  laft,  flopping  and  laying  hold  of  his  fcalping  knife, 
which  they  always  carry  with  them  by  their  fidcs,  he 
began  to  brandifli  it  with  a threatening  air.  There 
is  but  one  line  of  condudl  to  be  purfued  when  you 
have  to  deal  with  Indians  in  fuch  a fituation,  and 
that  is,  to  adf  with  the  inofi:  determined  refolution. 
If  you  betray  the  fmallefl  fymptoms  of  fear,  or  appear 
at  all  wavering  in  your  condudi,  it  only  ferves  to 
render  tliein  more  ungovernable  and  furious.  I ac-^ 
cordingly  took  him  by  the  ftiouldcr,  pufhed  him 
forward,  and  prefenting  my  piece,  gave  him  to  un- 
derftand  that  I would  flioot  hiin  if  he  did  not  behave 
himfelf  properly.  My  companions,  whilft  I was 
taking  care  of  him,  went  back  to  fee  in  what  ftate 
the  other  Indians  were.  Luckily  the  liquor,  though 
there  wtis  reafon  to  apprehend  they  had  all  had  a fhare 
in  it,  had  not  made  the  kune  imprefiion  upon  them. 
One  of  them,  indeed,  was  beginning  to  be  refradloiy, 
and  abfolutely  threw  down  his  load,  and  refufed  tp 
go  farther;  but  a few  words  from  Chimi-hreqft -plate 
induced  him  to  refume  it,  and  to  go  on.  On  com- 
ing up  to  the  firfl  Indian,  and  feeing  the  fad  ftate  he 
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was  in,  they  fliook  their  heads,  and  crying,  No 
good  Indian,”  ‘‘  No  good  Indian,”  endeavoured  by 
iigns  to  inform  us  that  it  was  he  who  had  pillaged  the 
calk,  and  drank  all  the  brandy  ; but  as  it  was  an- 
other Indian  who  carried  the  calk,  no  doubt  remained 
•but  that  they  mud  all  have  had  a (hare  of  the  plun- 
der ; that  the  firlt  fellow,  however,  had  drank  more 
than  the  reft  was  apparent  ; for  in  a few  minutes  be 
dropped  dov/n  fpeechlefs  under  his  load  ; the  others 
■haftened  to  take  it  off  from  his  back,  and  having 
divided  it  amongft  themfelves,  they  drew  him  alkie 
from  the  path,  and  threw  him  under  fome  bu flies, 
where  he  was  left  to  deep  till  he  lliould  come  again 
to  his  fenfes. 

About  noon  we  reached  the  Genefee  River,  at  the 
oppofttc  fide  of  which  was  fttuated  the  village  where 
\vc  expected  to  procure  horfes.  We  crofted  the  river 
in  canoes,  and  took  up  our  quarters  at  a houfe  at 
the  uppermoft  end  of  the  village,  where  wq  were 
very  glad  to  find  our  Indian  friends  could  get  no 
accommodation,  for  we  knew  well  that  the  firft  ufe 
they  would  make  of  the  money  we  were  going  to 
give  them  would  be  to  buy  liquor,  and  intoxicate 
themfelves^  in  which  ft  ate  they  would  not  fail  of  be- 
coming very  troublefome  companions;  it  was  fcarcely 
dark  indeed  when  news  was  brought  us  from  a houfe 
near  the, river,  that  they  went  to  after  we  had  dif- 
.charged  them,  that  they*  were  grown  quite  out- 
rageous with  the  quantity  of  fpirits  they -had  drank, 
and  were  fighting  and  cutting  each  other  in  a moft 
dreadful  manner.  They  never  refent  the  injuries 
they  receive  from  any  perfin  that  is  evidently  in- 
toxicated, but  attribute  their  wounds  entirely  to  the 
Jiquor,  on  which  they  vent  their  execrations  for  all 
the  mifehiefit  has  committed. 

Befqre  I difmifs  the  fubjedf  entirely,  I mnft  obferve 
to  you,  that  the  Indians  did  not  feem  to  think  the 
..carrying  of  our  baggage  was  in  any  manner  degrading 
to  them  ; and  after  having  received  their  due,  they 
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{hook  bands  with  us,  and  parted  from  us,  not  as  from 
employers  who  had  hired  them,  but  as  from  friends 
“whom  they  had  been  affifting,  and  were  now  forry  to 
leave.  . 

The  village  where  we  flopped  confiftcd  of  about 
eight  or  nine  firaggling  houfes  ; the  beft  built  one 
among  thern  was  that  in  which  we  lodged.  It  be- 
longed to  a family  from  New  England,  who  about  fix 
years  before  had  penetrated  to  this  fpot,  then  covered 
with  woods,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  difiant 
from  any  other  fettlement.  Settlements  are  now  feat- 
tered  over  the  whole  of  the  country  which  they  had 
to  pafs  through  in  coming  to  it.  The  houfe  was  com- 
modious and  well  built,  and  the  people  decent,  civil, 
and  reputable.  It  is  a very  rare  circumftance  to  meet 
with  fuch  people  amongft  the  firfi:  fettlers  on  the 
frontiers  ; in  general  they  are  men  of  a morofe  and 
favage  difpofition,  and  the  very  outcafts  of  fociety, 
who  bury  themfelves  in  the  woods,  as  if  defirous  to 
ihun  the  face  of  their  fellow  creatures  ; there  they 
build  a rude  habitation,  and  clear  perhaps  three  or 
four  acres  of  land,  jufi:  as  much  as  they  find  fufficient 
to  provide  their  families  with  corn  ; for  the  greater 
part  of  their  food  they  depend  on  their  rifle  guns. 
Thefe  people,  as  the  fettlements  advance,  are  fuc- 
ceeded  in  general  by  a fecond  fet  of  men,  lefs  favage 
than  the  fiVfl,  who  clear  more  land,  and  do  not  de- 
pend fo  much  upon  hunting  as  upon  agriculture  for 
their  fubfiflence.  A third  fet  fuccecd  thefe  in  turn, 
who  build  good  houfes,  and  bring  the  land  into  a 
more  improved  flate.  The  firfl  fettlers,  as  foon  as 
they  have  difpofed  of  their  mifcrable  dwellings  to  ad- 
vantage, immediately  penetrate  farther  back  into  the 
woods,  in  order  to  gain  a place  of  abode  fuited  to  their 
rude  mode  of  life.  Thefe  are  the  lawlefs  people  who, 
encroach,  as  I have  before  mentioned,  on  the  Indian 
territory,  and  are  theoccafion  of  the  bitter  animofitie 
between  the  whites  ,and  the  Indians.  The  fecond 
lettlcrs,  likewife,  when  difplaced,  feek  for  flmilar 
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places  to  what  thofe  that  they  have  left  were  when 
they  tirft  took  them.  I found,  as  I proceeded  through 
this  part  of  the  country,  that  there  was  fcarcely  a'  man 
who  had  not  changed  his  place  of  abode  feven  o|* 
eio:ht  different  times. 

As  none  but  very  miferable  horfes  were  to  be  pro- 
cured at  this  village  on  the  Genefee  River,  and  as 
our  expedition  through  the  woods  had  given  us  a relifh 
for  walking,  we  determined  to  proceed  on  foot,  and 
merely  to  hire  horfes  to  earry  our  baggage  ; accord- 
ingly, having  engaged  a pai?*,  and  a boy  to  condudl 
them,  we  fet  off  early  on  the  fecond  morning  from 
that  of  our  arrival  at  the  village,  for  the  town  of  Bath. 

The  country  between  tbefe  two  places  is  mod 
agreeably  diverfided  with  hill  and  dale,  and  as  the 
traveller  paties  over  the  hills  which  overlook  the  Ge- 
nefee River  and  the  flats  bordering  upon  it,  he  is  en- 
tertained with  a variety  of  noble  and  piclurefque 
view’s.  We  w^ere  particularly  druck  wdth  the  profpedl 
from  a large,  and  indeed  very  bandfome  houfe  in  its 
kind,  belonging  to  a Major  Wadfworth,  built  on  one 
of  thefe  hills.  The  Genefee  River,  bordered  with  the 
richeft  woods  imaginable,  might  be  feen  from  it  for 
many  miles,  meandering  through  a fertile  country  ; 
and  beyond  the  fiats,  on  each  fide  of  the  riyer,  ap- 
peared feveral  ranges  of  blue  hills  riling  up  one  be- 
hind another  in  a mod  fanciful  manner,  the  whole 
together  forming  a mod  beautiful  landfcape.  Here, 
however,  in  the  true  iVmerican  tade,  the  greated 
pains  were  taking  to  diminifh,  and,  indeed,  to  fliut 
out  all  the  beauties  of  the  profpedf ; every  tree  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  houfe  was  felled  to  the  ground ; 
inftead  of  a neat  lawn,  for  which  the  ground  feemed 
to  be  fingularly  well  difpofed,  a wheat  field  was  laid 
down  in  front  of  it ; and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hope, 
at  the  didance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the  houfe, 
a town  was  building  by  the  major,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, would  effedually  fereen  from  the  dwelling 
houfe  every  fight  of  the  river  and  mountains.  The 
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Americans,  as  I before  obferved,  feem  to  be  totally 
dead  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  only  to  admire  a 
fpot  of  ground  as  it  appears  to  be  more  or  lefs  cal- 
culated to  enrich  the  occupier  by  its  produce. 

The  Genefee  River  takes  its  name  from  a lofty  hill 
in  the  Indian  territory,  near  to  which  it  patfes,  called 
by  the  Indians  Genefee,  a word  lignifying,  in  their 
language,  a grand  extenfive  profpe^. 

The  fiats  bordering  upon  the  Genefee  River  are 
amongft  the  richefl  lands  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Notth  America,  to  the  eaft  of  the  Ohio.  Wheat,  as 
I told  you  in.  a former  letter,  will  not  grow  upon 
them  ; and  it  is  not  found  that  the  foil  is  impoverifiied 
by  the  fuccellive  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  hemp 
that  are  raifed  upon  them^year  after  year.  The  great 
fertility  of  tbefe  flats  is  to  be  afefibed  to  the  regular 
annual  overflowing  of  the  Genefee  River,  whofe  wa- 
ters are  extremely  muddy,  and  leave  no  fmall  quan- 
tity of  flirne  behind  them  before  they  return  to  their 
natural  channel.  That  river  empties  itfelf  into  Lake 
Ontario  : it  is  fomewhat  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  but  only  navigable  for  the  lafl;  forty 
miles  of  its  courfe,  except  at  the  time  of  the  inunda- 
tions ; and  even  then  the  navigation  is  not  uninter- 
rupted the  whole  way  down  to  the  lake,  there  being 
three  canflderable  falls  in  the  river  about  ten  miles 
above  its  mouth  : the  greatefl:  of  dhefe  falls  is  faid  to 
be  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The  high 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Genefee  River  are 
dbony,  and  are  not  diftinguifhed  for  their  feitility,  but 
the  valleys  are  all  extremely  fruitful,  and  abound  with 
rich  timber.  \ ■ 

The  fummers  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  by  no 
means  fo  hot  as  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  the  vvin- 
ters  are  moderate  ; it  is  feldom,  indeed,  that  the 
fnow  lies  on  the  ground  much  longer  than  flx  or  fe- 
ven  weeks  ; but  notwithflanding  this  circumftance, 
and  that  the  face  of  the  country  is  fo  much  diverfifled 
with  riling  grounds,  yet  the  whole  of  it  is  dreadfully 
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unhealthy  ; fcarcely  a family  efcapes  the  baneful  ef- 
fc6ls  of  the  fevers  that  rage  here  duringthe  auturaa 
feafon.  I was  informed  bv  the  inhabitants,  that  much 
fewer  perfons  had  been  attacked  by  the  fever  the  lafl 
feafon  than  during  former  years,  and  of  thefe  few  a 
very  fmall  number  died,  the  fever  having  proved 
much  Icfs  malignant  than  it  was  ever  known  to  be 
before.  This  circumftance  led  the  inhabitants  to 
hope,  that  as  the  country  became  more  cleared  it 
would  become  much  more  healthy.  It  is  well  known, 
indeed,  that  many  parts  of  the  country,  which  were 
extremely  healthy  while  they  remained  covered  with 
wood,  and  which  alfo  proved  healthy  after  they  had 
been  generally  cleared  and  fettled,  were  very  much 
otherwife  when  the  trees  were  fird  cut  down  ; this 
has  been  imputed  to  the  vapours  ariting  from  the 
newly  cleared  lands  on  their  .being  firft  expofed  to 
the  burning  rays  of  the  fun,  and  which,  whilil  the 
newly  cleared  fpots  remain  furrounded  by  woods, 
there  is  not  a fiifhcient  circulation  of  air  to  difpe]. 
The  unhealthinefs  of  the  country  at  prefen t does  not 
deter  numbers  of  people  from  coming  to  fettle  here 
every  year,  and  few  parts  of  North  America  can  boaft 
of  a more  rapid  improvement  than  the  Genefee  coun- 
try during  the  lad  four  years. 

In  our  way  to  Bath  we  pafled  through  feveral  fmali 
towns  that  had  been  lately  begun,  and  in  thefe  the 
houfes  were-  comfortable  and  neatly  built  ;'but  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  of  the  farmers  were  wretched  in-, 
deed  ; one  at  which  we  flopped  for  the  night,  in  the 
courfe  of  our  journey,  had  not  even  a chimney  or 
window  to  it ; a large  hole  at  the  end  of  the  roof 
fupplied  the  deficiency  of  both  ; the  door  was  of  fuch 
a nature  alfo,  as  to  make  up  in  fomc  meafure  for  the 
want  of  a window,  as  it  admitted  light  on  all  fides.  A 
heavy  fall  of  fnow  happened  to  take  place  whilfl  we 
were  at  this  houfe,  and  as  we  lay  llretched  on  our 
fldns  befide  the  fire,  at  night,  the  fnow  was  blown, 
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in  no  fmalt  quantities^  through  the  crevices  of  the 
door,  under  our  very  ears. 

At  fome  of  thefe  houfes  we  got  plenty  of  venifon^ 
and  good  butter,  milk,  and  bread  ; but  at  others  we 
could  get  nothing  whatfoever  to  eat.  At  one  little 
village,  coniilting  of  three  or  four  houfes,  the  people 
told  us,  that  they  had  not  even  fufficient  bread  and 
milk  for  themfcives  ; and,  indeed,  the  fcantinefs  of 
the  meal  to  which  we  faw  them  iitting  down  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  what  they  faid.  We  were  under 
the  ncceiUty  of  walking  on  for  nine  miles  beyond 
this  village  before  we  could  get  any  thing  .to  fatisfy 
our  appetites. 

The  fall  of  fnow,  which  I have  mentioned,  inter- 
rupted our  progrefs  through  the  woods  very  confi- 
derably  the  fubfequeot  morning  ; it  all  difappeared, 
however,  before  the  next  night,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
the  third  day  from  that  on  which  we  left  the  banks 
oTthe  Gcnefec'  River  we  reached  the  place  of  our 
defiinatioo. 
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Philadelphia,  Npvemher. 

Bath  is  a port  town^  and  the  principal  town  in 
the  wehern  parts  of  the  ftate  of  New  York. 
Though  laid  out  only  three  years  gOy  yet  it  already 
. contains  about  thirty  houfes^  and  is  increafing  very 
faft.  Amcngdl  the  houfes  are  feveral  fcores  or  fliops 
well  fnrnillicd  with  goods,  and  a tavern  that  would 
not  be  thought  meanly  of  in  any  part  of  America. 
This  town  was  founded  by  a gentleman  who  formerly 
bore  the  rank  of  captain  in  his  Majedy’s  fervice  ; he 
has  likewife  been  the  founder  of  Williamlburgh  and 
Falkner’s  Town  ; and  indeed  to  his  exertions,  joined 
to  thofe  of  a few  other  individuals,  may  be  aferibed 
the  improvement  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  bed  known  in  America  by  the  name  of  the 
Genefce  County,  or  J:he  County  of  the  Lakes,  from 
its  being  watered  by  that  river,  and  a great  number 
of  fmall  lakes. 

The  landed  property  of  which  this  gentleman,  who 
founded  Bath,  &c.  has  bad  the  adlive  management, 
is  faid  to  have  amounted  originally  to  no  lefs  than  dx 
millions  of  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  belonged 
to  an  individual  in  England.  The  method  he  has 
taken  to  improve  this  property  has  been,  by  granting 
land  in  fmall  portions  and  on  long  credits  to  indivi- 
duals who  would  immediately  improve  it,  and  in 
larger  portions  and  on  a diorter  credit  to  others  who 
purchafed  on  fpeculation,  the  lands  in  both  cafes  be- 
ing mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  purchafe 
money  ; thus,  fliould  the  money  not  be  paid  at  the 
appointed  time,  he  could  not  be  a lofer,  as  the  lands 
wmre  to  be  returned  to  him,  and  fhould  they  happen 
to  be  at  all  improved,  as  was  mod  likely  to  be  the 
cafe,  he  would  be  a confiderable  gainer  even  by 
having  them  returned  on  his  hands  ; moreover,  if  a 
poor  man,  willing*  to  fettle  on  his  land,  had  not 
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money  fufficient  to  build  a houfe  and  to  go  on  with 
the  neceflary  improvements,  be  has  at  once  fupplied 
him,  having  had  a large  capital  himfelf,  with  what; 
money  he  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  or  fent  his  own 
w^orknien,  of  whom  he  keeps  a prodigious  number 
employed,  to  build  a houfe  for  him,  at  the  fame  time 
taking  the  man’s  note  at  three,  four,  or  five  years, 
for  the  €ofl  of  the  houfe,  &c.  with  interefi.  If  the 
man  fhould  be  unable  to  pay  at  the  appointed  time, 
the  houfe,  mortgaged  like  the  lands,  mufl  revert  to 
the  original  proprietor,  and  the  money  arifing  from 
its  fale,  and  that  of  the  farm  adjoining,  partly  im- 
proved, will  in  all  probability  be  found  to  amount 
to  more  than  what  the  poor  man  had  promifed  to 
pay  for  it : but  a man  taking  up  land  in  America  ia 
this  manner,  at  a moderate  price,  cannot  fail,  if  in.- 
duflrious,  of  making  money  fufficient  to  pay  for  it, 
as  well  as  for  a houfe,  at  the  appointed  time. 

The  numbers  that  have  been  induced  by  thefe 
temptations,  not  to  be  met  with  clfewhere  in  the 
States,  to  fettle  in  the  Genefee  County,  is  afloniffi^- 
ing  ; and  numbers  are  ffill  flocking  to  it  every  year, 
as  not  one  third  of  the  lands  are  yet  difpofed  of.  It 
vms  currently  reported  in  the  county,  as  I pafled 
through  it,  that  this  gentleman,  of  whom  I have  been 
fpeaking,  had,  in  the  notes  of  the  people  to  whom 
be  had  fold  land  payable  at  the  end  of  three,  or  four, 
or  five  years,  the  immenfe  fum  of  two  millions  of 
dollars.  - The  original  cod;  of  the  land  was  not  more 
than  a few  pence  per  acre ; what  therefore  muft  be 
the  profits  1 

It  may  readily  be  imagined,  that  the  granting  of 
land  on  fuch  very  eafy  terms  could  not  fail  to  draw 
crowds  of  fpeculalors  (a  fort  of  gentry  with  which 
America  abounds  in  every  quarter)  to  this  part  of  the 
country  ; and  indeed  we  found,  as  we  palled  along, 
that  every  little  town  and  village  throughout  the 
country  abounded  with  them,  and  each  place,  in  con- 
fequeiice,  exhibited  a pidUtre  of  idlenefs  arid  diffipa- 
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tion.  The  following  letter,  fuppofed  to  come  from  a 
firmer,  though  Ibmewhat  ludicrous,  does  not  give  an 
inaccurate  dcfcription  of  one  of  thefe  young  fpecula- 
tors,  and  of  whitt  is  going  on  in  this  neighbourhood. 

It  appeared  in  a news-paper  publifhed  at  Wilkelbarre, 
on  the  Sufquehannah,  and  I give  it  to  you  verbatim, 
becaufe,  being  written  by  an  American,  it  will  perhaps 
carry  more  weight  with  it  than  any  thing  I could  fay 
on  the  fame  fubje^l. 

To  the  Printers  of  the  Wilkefoarre  Gazette. 

Gentlemen, 

It  is  painful  to  refiefl:,  that  fpeculation  has  raged  , 
to  fuch  a degree  of  late,  that  honefi;  induflry,  and 
all  the  humble  virtues  that  walk  in  her  train,  are 
dlfcouraged  and  rendered  unfafhionable. 

It  is  to  be' lamented  too,  that  diffipation  is  fooner 
“ introduced  in  new  fettlements  than  indudiy  and 
economy. 

I have  been  led  to  thefe  refleflions  by  converting 
with  my  fon,  who  has  juft  returned  from  the  Lakes 
or  Genefee,  though  he  has  neither  been  to  the  one 
or  the  other  ; — in  thort,  he  has  been  to  Bath,  'the 
celebrated  Bath,  and  has  returned  both  a fpecula- 
tor  and  a gentleman  ; having  fpent  his  money, 
fwopped  away  my  horfe,  caught  the  fever  and  ague, 
and,  what  is  infinitely  worfe,  that  horrid  diforder 
which  fome  call  the  terra-phobia.* 

‘‘We  can  hear  nothing  from  the  poor  creature 
“ now  (in  his  ravings)  but  of  the  Captain  and  Billy 
“ — of  ranges — towndiips — numbers — thoufands — 
hundreds  — acres  ~ Bath  — fairs — races — heats — ■ 
bets — purfes  — filk  dockings — fortunes^fevers — - 
“ agues,  &c.  &c.  &c.  My  fon  has.  part  of  a town- 
“ fhip  for  fale,  and  it  is  diverting  enough  to  hear 
“ him  narrate  its  pedigree,  qualities,  and  fituation. 

“ In  line,  it  lies  near  Bath,  and  the  Captain  himfclf 

* Our  farmer  does  not  feemto  have  well  underfiood  the  import 
of  this  word,  but  we  may  readily  guels  at  his  meaning. 

(( 
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once  owned,  and  for  a long  time  referved  it.  It 
cod  my  fon  but  five  dollars  per  acre  ; he  was  offered 
fix  in  half  a minute  after  his  purchafe  ; but  he  is 
pofitively  determined  to  have  eight,  befides  fomc 
precious  referves.  One  thing  is  very  much  in  my 
boy’s  favour — he  has  fix  years  credit.  Another 
thing  is  ftill  more  fo — he  is  mot  worth  a fous,  nor 
ever  will  be  at  this  rate.  Previous  to  his  late  ex- 
curfion  the  lad  worked  well,  and  was  contented  at 
home  on  my  farm  : but  now  work  is  out  of  the 
queflion  with  him.  There  is  no  managing  my  boy 
at  home  ; thefe  golden  dreams  flill  beckon  him 
back  to  Bath,  where,  as  he  fays,  no  one  need  either 
work  or  ftarve ; where,  though  a man  may  have 
the  ague  nine  months  in  the  year,  he  may  confole 
himfelf  in  fpending  the  other  three  fafhionably  at 
the  races. 

Farmer"^ 

- Hanonjer^  Odoher  2bthi  ^796. 

The  town  of  Bath  ftands  on  a plain,  furrounded 
on  three  fides  by  hills  of  a moderate  height.  The 
plain  is  almoft  wholly  divefied  of  its  trees  ; but  the 
hills  are  ftill  uncleared,  and  have  a very  pleafing  ap- 
pearance from  the  town.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  runs 
a ftream  of  pure  water,  over  a bed  of  gravel,  which 
is  called  Conho6fon  Creek.  There  is  a very  confi- 
derable  fall  in  this  creek  juff  above  the  town,  which 
affords  one  of  the  fineft  feats  for  mills  poffible.  Ex- 
tenfive  faw  and  flour  mills  have  already  been  eredfed 
upon  it,  the  principal  faw  in  the  former  of  which 
gave,  when  we  vifited  the  mill,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  flrokes  in  a minute,  fufficient  to  cut,  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time,  feven  fquare  feet,  fuperficial 
meafure,  of  oak  limber  ; yet  the  miller  informed  us, 
that  when  the  water  was  high  it  would  cut  much 
faftcr. 

Conhodlon  Creek,  about  twenty  luiles  below  Bath, 
falls  into  Tyoga  River,  which,  after  a courfe  of  abor4 

thirty 
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tliirty  mile?,  empties  itfelf  into  the  eaflem  branch  of 
the  River  Sufqaehannah.  During  floods  you  may  go 
down  in  light  bateaux  along  the  creek,  T}^oga  and 
Sufquehannah  rivers,  the  whole  way  from  Bath  to  the 
Cheflipeak  Bay,  without  interruption  ; and  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  there  is  generally  water  fuflicient  for  canoes 
from  Bath  downwards ; but  owing  to  the  great  drought 
that  prevailed  through  every  part  of  the  country  this 
ycar,~the  depth  of  water  in  the  creek  was  found  in- 
fuflicient  to  float  even  a canoe  of  the  fraallefl  fizG. 
Had  it  been  pradlicable,  it  was  our  intention  to  have 
proceeded  from  Bath  by  w^ater ; but  finding  that  it 
was  not,  we  once  more  fet  off  on  foot,  and  porfued 
our  way  along  the  banks  of  the  river  till  vve  came  to 
a fmali  village  of  eight  or  ten  houfes,  called  New- 
town, about  thirty  miles  diflant  from  Bath.  Here 
we  found  the  ftream  tolerably  deep,  and  the  people 
informed  us,  that  excepting  at  one  or  two  narrow 
Ihoals,  they  were  ceidaiii  that  in  every  part  of  it,  lower 
down,  there  was  fuflicient  water  for  canoes  ; accord- 
ingly, determined  to  be  our  own  watermen,  being 
five  in  number  including  ourfervants,  we  purchafed 
a couple  of  canoes  from  two  fanners,  who  lived  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  having  lafhed  them  to- 
gether, in  order  to  render  them  more  fleady  and 
fafe,  we  put  our.  baggage  on  board,  and  boldly  em- 
barkedo 

It  was  about  three  o’clock  on  a remarkably  clear 
though  cold  afternoon  that  we  left  the  village,  and 
the  current  being  ftrong,  we  hoped  to  be  able  to 
reach  before  night  a tavern,  fltiiated,  as  we  were 
told,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  about  flx  miles  below 
Newtown.  For  the  firfl  two  miles  we  got  on  ex- 
tremely well  ; but  beyond  this  the  river  proving  to 
be  much  fhallower  than  we  had  been  led  to  believe, 
we  found  it  a matter  of  the  utmoft  difiicuity  to  pro- 
ceed. Our  canoes  repeatedly  flruck  upon  thefhoals, 
and  fo  much  time  was  confumed  in  fetting  them 
again  free,,  that  before  we  had  accompliflied  inoie 

than 
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than  two  thirds  of  our  voyage  the  day  clofed. 
night  advanced  a very  fcntible  change  was  obfervable 
in  the  weather  ; a heavy  tliower  of  hail  came  pour-* 
ing  down,  and,  involved  in  thick  darknefs,  whilR 
the  moon  was  obfeured  by  a cloud,  our  canoes  were 
drifted  by  the  current,  to  which,  being  unable  to  fee 
our  way,  we  had  coniigned  them,  on  a bank  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  In  endeavouring  to  extricate 
ourfclves  we  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  darknefs, 
took  a wrong  direction,  and  at  the  end  of  a few 
minutes  found  our  canoes  fo  firmly  wedged  in  the 
gravel  that  it  was  impofiible  to  move  them.  Nothing 
now  remained  to  be  done  but  for  every  one  of  us  to 
jump  into  the  water,  and  to  put  his  tboulder  to  the 
canoes.  This. we  accordingly  did,  and  having  pre- 
vioufly  unlaflied,  in  order  to  render  them  more 
manageable,  we  in  a fnort  time  contrived  to  haul  one 
of  them  into  deep  water;  here,  however,  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  current  was  fo  great,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  all  our  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  the  canoe  was 
forcibly  fwept  away  from  us,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
hold  it  fa  ft  we  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  it  nearly 
filled  with  water. 

Deprived  thus  of  one  of  our  canoes,  and  of  a great 
part  of  our  baggage  in  it,  which,  for  ought  we  knew, 
was  irrecoverably  loft,  we  determined  to  proceed 
more  cautioufly  with  the  remaining  one ; having  re- 
turned, therefore,  tp  the  bank,  we  carried  every 
thing  that  v/as  in  the  canoe  on  our  flioulders  to  the 
fhore,  which  was  about  forty  yards  diftant ; no'very 
cafy  or  agreeable  talk,  as  the  water  reached  up  to 
our  waifts,  and  the  current  was  fo  ftrong  that  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  we  could  keep  our  feet. 
The  canoe  being  emptied,  we  brought  it,  as  nearly  as 
M-e  could  guefs,  to  the  fpot  where  the  other  one  had 
been  fwept  away  from  us,  and  one  of  the  party  then 
getting  into  it  with  a paddle,  wc  committed  it,  pur- 
suant to  his  defire,  to  the  flream,  hoping  that  it 
would  be  carried  down  after  the  other,  and  that  thus 
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we  flioulcl  be  able  to  recover  both  it  and  the  things 
which  it  contained.  In  a few  fcconds  the  dream 
carried  the  canoe  out  of  our  dght^  for  the  moon  flione; 
but  faintly  through  the  clouds,  and  being  all.  of  us 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  river,  we  could  not  but 
feel  fome  concern  for  the  perfonai  fafety  of  our  com- 
panion. Before  many  minutes,  however,  were  elapfed, 
we  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  hearing  his  voice  at  a dif- 
tance,  and  having  made  the  beft  of  our  way  along 
the  fliore  to  the  fpot  from  whence  the  found  pro- 
ceeded, we  had  the  ditisfadfion  to  find  that  he  had 
been  carried  in  fafety  clofe  befide  the  canoe  which 
had  been’  loft  ; we  were  not  a little  pleafed  alfo  at 
finding  our  portmanteaus  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe, 
though  well  foaked  in  water;  but  fuch  of  our  clothes 
as  we  had  taken  off  preparatory  to  going  into  the 
water,  together  with  feveral  light  articles,  were  all 
loft. 

It  froze  fo  very  hard  nov/,  that  in  a few  minutes 
our  portmanteaus,  and  fuch  of  our  garments  as  had 
been  wetted,  were  covered  with  a coat  of  ice,  and 
our  limbs  were  c^uite  benumbed,  in  confequence  of 
our  having  waded  fo' often  through  the  river.  De- 
firous,  .however,  as  we  were,  to  get  to  a houfe,  we 
determined,  in  the  ftrft  inftance,  to  difpofe  of  our 
baggage  in  a fafe  place,  left  it  might  be  pillaged.  A 
deep  hollow  that  appeared  under  fome  fallen  trees 
feemed  well  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  and  having 
flowed  it  there,  and  covered  it  with  leaves^  we  ad- 
vanced forward-  There  were  no  traces  whatfoever  of 
a path  in  the  v/oods  where  we  landed,  and  for  up^ 
wards  of  a mile  we  had  to  force  our  way  through  the 
bulhes  along  the  banks  of  the  river;  but  at  the  end 
of  that  diftance  we  hit  upon  one,  which  in  a fhort 
time  brought  us  to  a mifcrable  little  log  houle.  At 
this  houfe  no  accommodation  whatfoever  was  to  be 
had,  but  we  were  told,  that  if  we  followed  the  path 
through  the  woods  for  about  a mile  farther,  we  fliould 
come  to  a waggon  road,  upon  which  we  ftioukl  find 

LI  aiiothe. 
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another  houfe,  where  probably  we  might  gain  ad- 
mittance.  We  reached  this  houfe  according  to  the 
dire6lions  we  had  received  ; we  readily  gained  ad- 
mittance into  it,  and  the  blaze  of  an  immenfe  wood 
fire,  piled  half  way  up  the  chimney,  foon  made  us 
amends  for  what  we  had  fufFered  from  the  inelcmency 
of  the  weather.  The  coldnefs  of  the  air,  together  with 
the  fatigue  which  we  had  gone  through  in  the  courfe 
of  the  day,  had  by  this  time  given  a keen  edge  to 
our  appetites ; no  fooner  therefore  had  we  warmed 
ourfelves  than  we  began  to  make  enquiries  about 
what  we  could  get  to  fatisfy  the  calls  of  hunger;  but 
had  we  afked  for  a fheep  or  an  ox  for  fupper  at  an  inn 
in  England,  the  man  of  the  houfe  could  not,  I verily 
believe,  have  been  more  amazed  than  was  our  Ame- 
rican landlord’at  thefe  enquiries  : “ The  women  were 
in  bed” — He  knew  not  where  to  find  the  keys” 
— He  did  not  believe  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
“ pantry”— ‘‘  Provifions  were  very  fcarce  in  the  coun- 

try”- ‘‘  If  he  gave  us  any  there  would  not  be 

enough  for  the  family  in  the  morning” — Such  were 
his  anfwers  to  us.  However  we  plied  him  fo  clofely, 
and  gave  him  fuch  a pitiable  deferiplion  of  our  fuf- 
ferings,  that  at  length  he  was  moved  ; the  keys  were 
found,  the  pantry  opened,  and  to  fatisfy  the  hunger 
of  five  hungry  young  men,  two  little  fiour  cakes, 
fcarcely  as  big  as  a man’s  hand  each,  and  about  a 
pint  and  a half  of  milk,  were  brought  forth.  He 
vowed  he  could  give  us  nothing  more  ; his  wife 
would  never  pardon  him  if  he  did  not  leave  enough 
for  their  breakfafts  in  the  morning  ; obliged  thereforcr 
to  remain  fatisfied,  we  eat  our  little  pittance,  and 
then  laid  ourfelves  down  to  reft  on  our  Ikins,  which 
we  had  brought  with  us  on  our  fhoulders. 

Tn  the  morning  we  found  that  the  man  had  really 
made  an  accurate  report  of  the  ftate  of  his  pantry. 
There  was  barely  enough  in  it  for  the  family,  and 
unable  to  get  a fingle  morfel  to  eat,  we  fet  out  for  the 
little  houfe  where  vve  had  firft  ftopped  the  preceding 

night. 
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night,  which  was  the  only  one  within  two  or  4:hree 
miles,  there  hoping  to  find  the  inhabitants  better  pro- 
vided for : not  a bit  of  bread  however  was  to  be  had 
here  ; but  the  woman  of  the  houfe  told  us,that  fhe  had 
fome  Indian  eorn  meal,  and  that  if  we  could  wait  for 
an  hour  or  two  fhe  would  bake  a loaf  for  us.  This 
was  mod  grateful  intelligence  : we  only  begged  of 
her  to  make  it  large  enough,  and  then  fet  off*  to 
fearch  in  the  interim  for  our  canoes  and  baggage. 
At  foveral  other  places,  in  going  down  the  Sufque- 
hannah,  we  afterwards  found  an  equal  fcarcity  of 
provifions  with  what  we  did  in  this  neighbourhood. 
One  morning  in  particular,  after  having  proceeded 
for  about  four  or  five  miles  in  our  canoe,  we  flopped 
to  breakfalt ; but  nothing  eatable  was  there  to  be 
had  at  the  fir  ft  houfe  we  went  to,  except  a few  po- 
tatoes that  were  roafting  before  the  fire.  The  people 
very  cheerfully  gave  us  two  or  three,  and  told  us  at 
the  fame  time,  that  if  we  went  to  fome  houfes  at  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  river  we  fhould  moft  probably 
find  better  fare : we  did  fo  ; but  here  the  inhabitants 
were  ftill  more  deftitute.  On  afking  them  where  we 
fhould  be  likely  to  get  any  thing  to  eat,  an  old  wo- 
man anfwered,  that  if  we  went  to  a village  about 
four  miles  lower  down  the  river,  we  fhould  find  a 
houfe,  fhe  believed,  where  ‘‘  they  did  keep  viSfualsy' 
an  expreffion  fo  remarkable  that  I could  not  help 
noting  it  down  immediately.  We  reached  this  houfe, 
and  finding  it  well  flocked  with  provifions  of  every 
kind,  took  care  to  provide  ourfelves,  not  only  with 
what  we  wanted  for  immediate  ufe,  but  alfo  with 
what  we  might  want  on  a future  occafion,  in  cafe 
we  came  to  any  place  equally  deftitute  of  provifions 
as  thofe  which  we  had  before  flopped  at ; a precau- 
tion that  was  far  from  proving  unnec^ftary. 

But  to  return.  We  found  our  canoes  and  bag- 
gage juft  as  we  had  left  them,  and  having  embarked 
once  more,  we  made  the  heft  of  our  way  down  to 
the  houfe  where  we  had  befpoke  breakfafl,  which 
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flood  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  people  here 
were  extremely  civil  ; they  affifted  us  in  making 
frefh  paddles,  in  lieu  of  thofe  which  we  had  loft  the 
night  before  ; and  for  the  trifle  which  we  gave  them 
above  what  they  afked  us  for  our  breakfafls  they  were 
very  thankful,  a moft  unufual  circumflance  in  the 
United  States. 

After  breakfaft  we  purfued  our  way  for  about  feven 
miles  down  the  river,  but  in  the  courfe  of  this  dif- 
tance  wq  were  obliged  to  get  into  the  w^ater  more 
than  a dozen  different  times,  I believe,  to  drag  the 
canoes  over  the  fhoals  ; in  fhort,  by  the  time  we 
arrived  at  a houfe  in  the  afternoon,  we  w^ere  fo  com- 
pletely difgufted  with  our  water  conveyance,  that 
had  we  not  been  able  to  procure  two  men,  as  wx  did 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  condudl  our  canoes  to  the 
mouth  of  Tayoga  River,  where  there  was  reafon  to 
imagine  that  the  water  would  be  found  deeper,  we 
fhould  certainly  have  left  them  behind  us.  The  men 
fct  out  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded fome  time  afterwards  on  foot  along  the  banks, 
but  fo  difficult  was  the  navigation,  that  we  reached 
Tyoga  Point  or  Lochartzburg,  a fmall  towm  built  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  Several  hours  before  thefn. 

On  arriving  at  this  place,  we  heard  to  our  difap- 
pointment,  that  the  Sufquehannah,  although  gene- 
rally at  this  feafon  of  the  year  navigable  for  boats 
drawing  four  feet  water,  was  now  nearly  as  low  as 
the  Tyoga  River,  fo  that  in  many  places,  particu- 
larly at  the  rapids,  there  was  fcarcely  fufflcient  water 
to  float  a canoe  over  the  fharp  rocks  with  which  the 
bed  of  the  river  abounds  ; in  fine,  we  were  informed 
that  the  channel  was  now  intricate  and  dangerous, 
and  that  noperfon  unacquainted  with  the  river  could 
attempt  to  proceed  down  it  without  great  rifle;  we 
found  no  difficulty,  however,  in  hiring  from  amongft 
the  watermen  accuftomed  to  ply  on  the  river,  a man 
that  was  perfedlly  well  acquainted  with  it ; and  hav- 
ing exchanged  pur  two  canoes,  purfuant  to  his  ad- 
vice, 
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vice,  for  one  of  a very  large  fize,  capable  of  hold-  ' 
ing  us  all  conveniently,  we  renewed  our  voyage.  , 
From  Lochartzburg  to  Wilkibarre,  or  Wyoming, 
lituated  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  Sufquehannah, 
the  diftance  is  about  ninety  miles,  and  when  the 
river  is  full,  and  the  ciu'rent  of  courfe  flrong,  as  is 
ufually  the  cafe  in  the  fall  and  fpring  of  the  year 
you  may  go  down  the  whole  of  this  diftance  in  one 
day  ; but  owing  to  the  lownefs  of  the  water  we  were 
no  lefs  than  four  days  performing  the  voyage,  though 
we  made  the  utraoft  expedition  poffible.  In  many 
parts  of  the  river,  indeed,  we  found  the  current  very- 
rapid;  -at  the  Falls  of  Wyalufing,  for  inftance,  we 
were  carried  down  three  or  four  miles  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  : but  in  other  places,  where  the 
river  was  deep,  fcarcely  any  current  was  perceptible 
in  it,  and  we  were  obliged  to  work  our  way  with 
paddles.  The  bed  of  the  river  abounds  with  rock 
and  gravel,  and  the  water  is  fo  tranfparerit,  that  in 
many  parts,  where  it  mull  have  been  at  leaft  twenty 
feet  deep,  the  fmallcft  pebble  was  diftinguifhabie  at 
the  bottom.  The  width  of  the  river  varies  from  fifty 
to  three  hundred  yards,  and  fcarcely  any  flream  in 
America  has  a more  irregular  courfe  ; in  fome  places 
it  runs  in  a diredlion  diametrically  oppolite  to  what 
it  does  in  others.  The  country  through  which  this 
(the  eaftern)  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah  pafles,  is 
extremely  uneven  and  rugged  ; indeed,  from  Loc- 
hartzburgh  till  within  a fhort  diflance  of  Wilkfoarre, 
it  is  bounded  the  entire  way  by  fteep  mountains 
either  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other.  The  mountains 
are  never  to  be  met  with  at  both  Tides  of  the  fame 
part  of  the  river,  except  it  be  at  * places  where  the 
river  takes  a very  fudden  bend  ; but  wherever  you 
perceive  a range  of  mountains  on  one  fide,  you  are 
fure  to  find  an  extenfive  plain  on  the  oppofite  one; 
fcarcely  in  any  part  do  the  mountains  extend  for 
more  than  one  mile- together  on  the  fime  fide  of  the 
river,  and  in  many  indances,  during  the  courfe  of 
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one  mile,  you  will  perceive  more  than  a dozen  dif- 
ferent changes  of  the  mountains  from  one  fide  to 
the  other.  It  may  readily  be  imagined,  from  this 
defcription  of  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Sufque- 
hannah,  that  the  fcenery  along  it  mull  be  very  fine; 
and,  indeed,  I think  there  is  no  river  in  America 
that  abounds  with  fuch  a variety  and  number  of 
pi^lurefque  views.  At  every  bend  the  profpecSf  varies, 
and  there  is  fcarcely  a fpot  between  Lochartzburg 
and  Wilkefbarre  where  the  painter  would  not  find  a 
fubjedl  well  worthy  of  his  pencil.  The  mountains, 
covered  with  bold  rocks  and  woods,  afford  the  fined: 
foreground  imaginable ; the  plains,  adorned  with  cul- 
tivated fields  and  patches  of  wood,  and  watered  by 
the  noble  river,  of  which  you  catch  a glimpfe  here 
and  there,  fill  up  tbe  middle  part  of  the  landfcape ; 
and  the  blue  hills,  peeping  up  at  a diftance,  termi- 
nate the  view  in  the  mod  pleafing  manner. 

^ The  country  bordering  upon  the  Sufquehannah 
abounds  with  deer,  and  as  we  paffed  down  we  met 
with  numberlefs  parties  of  the  country  people  en- 
gaged in  driving  thefe  animals.  The  deer,  on  being 
purfued  in  the  neighbouring  country,  immediately 
make  for  the  river,  where  men  being  concealed  in 
bufhes  placed  on  the  drand,  at  the  part  to  which  it  is 
expedfed  they  will  come  down,  take  the  opportunity 
of  fhooting  them  as  foon  as  they  enter  the  water. 
Should  the  deer  not  happen  to  come  near  thefe  am- 
bufhes,  the  hunters  then  follow  them  in  canoes  : it 
feldom  happens  that  they  efcape  after  having  once 
taken  to  the  water. 

Very  fine  fifh  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  Suf- 
quehannah, and  the  river  is  much  frequented  by 
wild  fowl,  particularly  by  the  canvafs  back  duck. 

The  whole  way  between  Lochartzburg  and  Wilkef- 
barre are  fettlements  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  at  no 
great  didance  from  each  other ; there  are  alfo  feveral 
fmall  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  principal 
one  is  French  Town,  dtuated  within  a lliort  diftance 
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of  the  Falls  of  Wyalufing,  on  the  \vellern  tide  of  the 
river.  This  town  was  kid  out  at  the  expencc  of  fe- 
veral  philanthropic  perfons  in  Pennfylvania,  who  en- 
tered into  a fubfeription  for  the  purpofe,  as  a place 
of  retreat  for  the  unfortunate  French  emigrants  who 
fled  to  America.  The  town  contains  about  fifty  log 
houfes ; and  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  a con- 
flderable  track  of  land  has  been  purchafed  adjoining 
to  it,  which  has  been  divided  into  farms.  The 
French  fettled  here  feem,  however,  to  have  no  great 
inclination  or  ability  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  let  their  lands  at  a fmall 
yearly  rent  to  Americans,  and  amufe  themfelves  with 
driving  deer,  fithing,  and  fowling  ; they  live  entirely 
to  themfelves ; they  hate  the  Americans,  and  the 
Americans  in  the  neighbourhood  hate,  and  accufe 
them  of  being  an  idle  diflipated  fet.  The  manners 
of  the  two  people  are  fo  very  different  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  they  fhould  ever  agree. 

Wilkefbarre,  formerly  Wyoming,  is  the  chief  town 
of  Lucerne  county.  It  isfftuated  on  a plain,  bounded 
on  one  fide  by  the  Sufquehannah,  and  on  the  other 
by  a range  of  mountains,  and  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  wooden  dwelling  houfes,  a church, 
court  houfe,  and  gaol.  It  was  here  that  the  dreadful 
maffacre  was  committed,  during  the  American  war, 
by  the  Indians  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Butler, 
which  is  recorded  in  moft  of  the  hiffories  of  the  war, 
and  which  will  for  ever  remain  a blot  on  the  Englifii 
annals.  Several  of  the  houfes  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  retired  to  defend  themfelves,  on  being 
refufed  all  quarter,  are  ft  ill  ftanding,  perforated  ia 
every  part  with  balls  ; the  remains  of  otl-icrs  that 
were  fet  on  fire  are  alfo  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  the  in- 
habitants will  on  no  account  fufier  them  to  be  re- 
paired. Tbe  Americans  are  equally  tenacious  of  the 
ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia. 

It  was  our  intention  at  firft  to  have  proceeded 
4ovvn  the  river  from  hence  as  far  as  Sunburg,  or 
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Harrifburgh  ; but  the  weather  being  now  fo  cold  as  to 
render  a water  conveyance,  efpecially  a canoe,  where 
you  are  always  obliged  to  fit  very  ftill,  extremely  dif- 
agreeablc,  we  determined  to  crofs  the  Blue  Mountains 
to  Bethlehem  in  Pennfylvania,  fituated  about  lixty- 
tive  miles  to  the  fbuth-eafl  of  Wilkefbarre  ; we  ac- 
cordingly hired  horfes,  as  we  had  done  on  a former 
occalion,  to  carry  our  baggage,  and  proceeded  our- 
felvcs  on  foot.  We  fet  out  in  the  afternoon,  the  day 
after  that  on  which  we  terminated  our  voyage,  and 
before  evening  crofled  the  ridge  of  mountains  which 
bounds  the  plain  of  Wilkefbarre.  Thefe  mountains, 
which  are  extremely  rugged  and  (lony,  abound  with 
iron  ore  and  coal  ; for  the  manufadture  of  the  former 
feveral  forges  have  been  eftablifhed,  but  no  ufe  is 
made  of  the  coal,  there  being  plenty  of  wood  as  yet 
in  the  country,  which  is  efleemed  much  more  agree- 
able fuel.  From  the  top  of  them  you  have  a very 
grand  view  of  the  plain  below,  on  which  Bands  the 
town  of  Wilkefbarre,  and  of  the  river  Sufquehannah, 
which  may  be  traced  above  the  town,  winding  amidB 
the  hills  for  a great  number  of  miles. 

The  country  beyond  the  mountains  is  extremely 
rough,  and  but  very  thinly  fettled,  of  courfe  ftill 
much  wooded.  The  people,  at  the  few  houfes  fcat- 
tered  through  it,  appeared  to  live  much  better  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  the  States  which 
r before  palled  through.  At  every  houfe  where  we 
flopped  we  found  abundance  of  good  bread,  butter, 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  venifon  ; and  indeed  we 
fared  fumptuoufly  here,  in  comparifon  to  what  we 
bad  done  for  many  weeks  preceding. 

' The  woods  in  many  parts  of  this  country  conliBed 
almoB  w'holly  of  hemlock  trees,  which  are  of  the  pine 
fpecies,  and  grow  only  on  poor  ground.  Many  of 
them  were  of  an  unufually  large  lize,  and  their  tops 
fo  clofely  matted  together,  that  after  having  entered 
into  the  depth  of  the  woods  you  could  fee  the  Iky  in 
but  very  few  places.  The  bmlb  wood  under  thefe 

trees. 
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tree?,  different  from  what  I ever  faw  eJfewherc,  con- 
fifted  for  the  moft  part  of  the  oleander  and  of  the 
kalmia  .laurel,  wbofe  deep  green  ferved  to  render  the 
gloom  of  the  woods  dill  more  folemn  ; indeed  they 
feemed  completely  to  anfwer  the  defeription  given  by 
the  poets  of  the  facred  groves  ; and  it  were  impof- 
fible  to  enter  them  without  being  ftruck  with  awe. 

About  twenty  miles  before  you  come  to  Bethle- 
hem, in  going  thither  from  Wilkefbarre,  you  crofs  the 
ridge  qf  Blue  Mountains  at  what  is  called  the  Wind 
Gap  ; how  it  received  that  name  I'  never  could  learn. 
This  gap  is  nearly  a mile  wide,  and  it  exhibits  a tre- 
mendoufly  wild  and  rugged  feene.  The  road  does  not 
riin  at  the  bottom  of  the  gap,  but  along  the  edge  ot 
the  fouth  mountain,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up. 
Above  you  on  the  right,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but 
broken  rocks  and  trees,  and  on  the  left  you  look 
down  a deep  precipice.  The  rocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  precipice  have  every  appearance,  it  is  faid  (for  we 
did  not  defeend  into  it)  of  having  been  wathed  by 
water  for  ages  ; and  from  herice  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  this  mud  have  been  the  original  channel 
of  the  River  Delaware,  which  now  palles  through  the 
ridge,  at  a place  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  wed. 
Whether  this  were  the  cafe  or  not  it  is  impoffible  to 
determine  at  this  day  ; but  it  is  certain,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  on  each  dele  of  the  Delaware, 
that  a great  change  has  taken  place  in  this  quarter^ 
in  corifequence  of  fome  vaft  inundation. 

On  the  Atlantic  dde  of  the  mountains  the  country 
is  much  lefs  rugged  than  on  the  oppodto  one,  and  it 
is  more  cleared  and  much  more  thickly  fettled  : the 
inhabitants  are  for  the  mod  part  of  German  extrac- 
tion. 

Bethlehem  is  the  principal  fettlement,  in  North 
America,  of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren.  It 
is  mod  agreeably  dtuated  on  a riling  ground,  bounded 
on  one  dde  by  the  River  Lchcigh,  which  fails  into 
the  Delaware^  and  on  the  other  by  a crcck,  which 

has 
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has  a very  rapid  current,  and  affords  excellent  feats 
for  a great  number  of  mills.  The  town  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  contains  about  eighty  flrong  built  ftonc 
dwelling  houfes  and  a large  church.  Three  of  the 
dwelling  houfes  are  very  fpacious  buildings,  and  are 
appropriated  refpedlively  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
unmarried  young  men  of  the  fociety,  of  the  unmarried 
females,  and  of  the  widows.  In  thefe  houfes  differ- 
ent manufa6lures  are  carried  on,  and  the  inmates  of 
each  are  fubjedt  to  a difcipline  approaching  fomewhat 
to  that  of  a monaftic  inflitution.  They  eat  together  im 
a refe6fory  ; they  fleep  in  dormitories  ; they  attend 
morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  chapel  of  the 
houfe ; they  work  for  a certain  number  of  hours  in 
the  day  ; and  they  have  ftated  intervals  allotted  to 
them  for  recreation.  They  are  not  fubje6fed,  by  the 
rules  of  the  fociety,  to  perpetual  confinement ; but 
they  feldom,  notwith (landing,  go  beyond  the  bounds 
of-their  walks  and  gardens,  except  it  be  occafionally 
to  vifit  their  friends  in  the  town. 

The  Moravians,  though  they  do  not  enjoin  celi- 
bacy, yet  think  it  highly  meritorious,  and  the  young 
perfons  of  different  fexes  have  but  very  little  in- 
tercourfe  with  each  other ; they  never  enter  each 
other’s  houfes,  and  at  cburcli  they  are  obliged  to  fit 
feparate ; it  is  only  in  confequence  of  his  having  feen 
her  at  a diftance,  perhaps,  that  a batchelor  is  induced 
to  propofe  for  a young  woman  in  marriage,  and  he 
is  not  permitted  to  offer  his  propofals  in  perfon  to  the 
object  of  his  choice,  but  merely  through  the  medium 
of  the  fiipexintendant  of  the  female  houfe.  If  from 
the  report  of  the  elders  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  it 
appears  to  the  fuperintendant  that  he  is  able  to  main- 
tain a wife,  fhe  then  acquaints  her  protegee  with  the 
offer,  and  fhould  fhe  confent,  they  are  married  im- 
mediately, but  if  fhe  do  not,  the  fuperintendant  fe- 
le6ls  another  female  from  the  houfe,  whom  (lie  ima- 
gines would  be  fuitable  to  the  young  man,  and  on 
his  approval  of  her  they  are  as  quickly  married.  Haity 
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as  thefe  marriages  are,  they  are  never  known  to  be 
attended  with  unhappinefs ; for  being  taught  from 
their  earlieft  infancy  to  keep  thofe  paflions  under 
controul,  which  occalion  fo  much  mifehief  amongft 
the  mafs  of  mankind  ; being  inured  to  regular  habits 
of  induftry,  and  to  a quiet  fober  life  ; and  being  in 
their  peaceable  and  retired  fettlenients  out  of  the 
reach  of  thofe  temptations  which  perfons  are  expofed 
to  who  launch  forth  into  the  bufy  world,  and  who 
mingle  with  the  multitude,  the  parties  meet  with 
nought  through  life  to  interrupt  their  domeflic  re- 
pofe. 

Attached  to  the  young  men’s  and  to  the  young 
women’s  houfes  there  are  boarding  fchools  for  boys 
and  girls,  under  the  direction  of  proper  teachers, 
which  are  alfo  infpedled  by  the  elders  and  wardens  of 
the  fociety.  Thefe  fchools  are  in  great  repute,  and 
not  only  the  children ^of  Moravians  are  fent  to  them, 
but  alfo  thofe  of  many  genteel  perfons  of  a different 
perfualion,  refident  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
other  towns  in  the  neighbouring  States.  The  boys 
are  indrudted  in  the  Latin,  German,  French,  and 
Englifh  languages ; arithmetic,  mufic,  drawing,  &c.  : 
the  girls  are  likewife  inftru6led  in  thefe  different 
languages  and  fciences,  and,  in  fliort,  in  every  thing 
that  is  ufually  taught  at  a female  boarding  fchool, 
except  dancing.  Wjien  of  a fufficient  age  to  provide 
for  themfelves,  the  young  women  of  the  fociety  are 
admitted  into  the  houfe  deflined  for  their  accommo- 
dation, where  embroidery,  fine  needle-work,  carding, 
fpinning,  knitting,  &c.  &c.  and  other  works  fuitable 
to  females,  are  carried  on.  A feparate  room  is  allotted 
for  every  different  bufinefs,  and  a female,  fomewhat 
older  than  the  reft,  prefides  in  it,  to  infpedl  the  work, 
and  preferve  regularity.  Perfons  are  appointed  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  feveral  articles  manufli6fured  in  the  houfe, 
^nd  the  money  which  they  produce  is  diftributed 
amongft  the  individuals  engaged  in  maniifadluring 
them,  who,  after  paying  a certain  fum  towards  the 
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maintenance  of  the  houfe,  and  a certain  fum  befides 
into  the  public  fund  of  the  fociety,  are  allowed  to  keep 
the  remainder  for  themfelves. 

After  the  boys  have  finiflied  their  fchool  education, 
they  are  apprenticed  to  the  bufinefs  which  accords 
mod:  with  their  inclination.  Should  this  be  a bufi- 
nefs or  trade  that  is  carried  on  in  the  young  men’s 
houfej  they  at  once  go  there  to  learn  it,  but  if  at  the 
houfe  of  an  individual  in  the  town,  they  only  board 
and  lodge  at  the  young  men’s  houfe.  If  they  are  in- 
clined to  agricultural  purfuits,  they  are  then  put  under 
the  care  of  one  of  the  fanners  of  the  fooicty.  The 
young  men  fubfcribe  to  the  fupport  of  their  houfe, 
and  to  the  public  fund,  jufl  as  the  young  women  do  ; 
the  widows  do  the  fame  ; and  every  individual  in  the 
town  likewife  contributes  a fmall  fum  weekly  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  fociety. 

Situated  upon  the  creek,  which  ^ fkirts  the  town, 
there  is  a flour  mill,  a faw  mill,  an  oil  mill,  a fulling 
mill,  a mill  for  grinding  bark  and  dye  fluff,  a tan 
yard,  a currier’s  yard  ; and  on  the  Leheigh  River  an 
extenfive  brewery,  at  which  very  good  malt  liquor  is 
manufadlured.  Thefe  mills,  See.  belong  to  the  fociety 
at  large,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  them,  the  per- 
fons  feverally  employed  jn  condudling  them  being 
firft  handfomely  rewarded  for  their  fer vices,  are  paid 
into  the  public  fund.  The  lands  for  fome  miles 
round  the  town,  which  are  highly  improved,  likev/ife 
belong  to  the  fociety,  as  does  alfo  the  tavern,  and  the 
profits  arifing  from  them  are  difpofed  of  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  arifing  from  the  mills,  the  perfons 
employed  in  managing  the  farms,  and  attending  to 
the  tavern,  being  nothing  more  than  flewards  or 
^ents  of  the  fociety,  The  fund  thus  raifed  is  em- 
ployed in  relieving  the  diflreffed  brethren  of  the  fo- 
ciety in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  forming  new  fet- 
tlements,  and  in  defraying  the  expence  of  the  mif- 
- lions  for  the  purpofe  of  propagating  the  gofpel  amongfl 
the  heathens.  ' 
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The  tavern  at  Bethlehem  is  very  commodious,  and 
it  is  the  neateft  and  beft  condudted  one,  without  ex- 
ception, that  I ever  met  with  in  any  part  of  America, 
Having  communicated  to  the  landlord,  on  arriving  at 
it,  our  wiOi  to  fee  the  town  and  public  buildings,  he 
immediately  difpatched  a meffenger  for  one.  of  the 
elders,  and  in  lets  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  brother 
Thomas,  a lively  frefli  coloured  little  man,  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  entered  the  room  : he  was  drefied 
in  a plain  blue  coat  and  waificoat,  brown  corderoy 
breeches,  and  a large  round  hat ; there  was  good- 
nefs  and  innocence  in  his  looks,  and  his  manners  were 
fo  open  and  unconfirained,  that  it  was  impoffible  not 
to  become  familiar  with-  him  at  once.  When  we 
were  ready  to  fally  forth,  he  placed  himfelf  between 
two  of  us,  and  leaning  on  our  arms,  and  chatting 
without  t:eremony,  he  condubted  us  firft  to  the  young 
women’s  houfe.  Here  we  were  fhewn  into  a neat 
parlour,  whilft  brother  Thomas  went  to  alk  permifiioii 
for  us  to  fee  the  houfe.  In  a few  minutes  the  fuper- 
intendant  herfelf  came  ; brother  Thomas  introduced 
her  to  us,  and  accompanied  by  them  both  we  vifited 
* the  different  apartments. 

The  houfe  is  extenfive,  and  the  pafiages  and  fiair- 
cafes  are  commodious  and  airy,  but  the  work  rooms 
are  fmall,  and  to  fuch  a pitch  were  they  heated  by 
ftoves,  4hat  on  entering  into  them  at  firft  we  could 
fcarcely  breathe,  .j  The  ftoves,  which  they  ufe,  are 
built  in  the  German  ftyle.  The  fire  is  inclofed  in  a 
large  bqx  or  cafe  fprmed  of  glazed  tiles,  and  the  warm 
air  is  thence  conduced,  through  flues,  into  fimilar 
large  cafes  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  by 
which  means  every  part  is  rendered  equally  warm. 
About  a dozen  females  or  more,  nearly  of  the  fame 
age,  were  feated  at  work  in  each  apartment.  The  en- 
trance of  ftrangcrs  did  not  interrupt  them  in  the  leaft; 
they  went  on  with  their  work,  and  except  the  infpec- 
trefs,  who  never  failed  politely  to  rife  and  fpeak  to  us, 
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they  did  not  even  feem  to  take  any  notice  of  our  being 
in  the  room. 

The  drefs  of  the  fifterhood,  though  not  quite  uni- 
form, is  very  nearly  fo.  They  wear  plain  calico, 
linen,  or  ftufF  gowns,  with  aprons,  and  clofe  tight 
linen  caps,  made  with  a peak  in  front,  and  tied  under 
the  chin  with  a piece  of  ribband.  Pink  ribbands  are 
faid  to  be  worn  as  a badge  by  thofe  who  are  inclined 
to  marry  ; however,  I obfervcd  that  all  the  unmarried 
women  wore  them,  not  excepting  thofe  whofe  age 
and  features  feemed  to  have  excluded  them  from  every 
chance  of  becoming  the  votaries  of  Hymen. 

The  dormitory  of  the  female  houfe  is  a very  fpa- 
cious  apartment  in  the  upper  Itory,  which  is  aired  by 
a large  ventilator  in  the  ceiling.  It  contains  about 
fifty  boarded  beds  without  tefters,  each  calculated  to 
hold  one  perfon.  They  fieep  here  during  winter 
time  in  the  German  fiyle,  between  two  feather  beds, 
to  which  the  fiieets  and  blankets  are  ditched  fad  ; in 
fummer  time  the  heat  is  too  great  here  to  admit  even 
of  a fingle  blanket. 

After  having  gone  through  the  difierent  apart- 
ments of  the  female  houfe,  we  were  condudled  by 
the  fuperintendant  into  a fort  of  fhop,  where  different 
little  articles  of  fancy  work,  manufadlured  by  the 
fiderhood,  arc  laid  out  to  the  bed  advantage.  It  is 
always  expedled  that  drangers  vidting  the  houfe  will 
lay  out  fome  triding  fum  here  ; and  this  is  the  only 
reward  which  any  member  of  the  fociety  ex  pedis  for 
the  trouble  of  condudting  a dranger  throughout  every 
part  of  the  town. 

The  houfe  of  the  fiderhood  exhibits  a pidlure  of 
the  utmod  neatnefs  and  regularity,  as  do  likewife  the 
young  men’s  and  the  widows  houfes  ; and  indeed  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  every  private  houfe  throughout 
the  town.  The  mills,  brewery^  &c.  which  are  built 
on  the  mod  approved  plans,  are  alfo  kept  in  the  very 
neated  order. 

Brother 
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Brother  Thomas,  after  having  ihewn  us  the  dif- 
ferent public  buildings  and  works,  next  introduced 
us  into  the  houfes  of  fcveral  of  the  married  men, 
that  were  mod  didinguifhed  for  their  ingenuity,  and 
in  fome  of  them,  particularly  at  the  houfe  of  a ca~ 
binet  maker,  we  were  entertained  with  very  curious 
pieces  of  workmanfhip.  This  cabinet  maker  brought 
us  a book  of  Indian  ink  and  tinted  drawings,  his  own 
performances,  which  would  have  been  a credit  to  a 
perfon  in  his  fituation  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  manufa^Ttures  in  general  carried  on  at  Beth-  - 
lehem  confift  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  hats,  cot- 
ton and  WDrdecl  caps  and  dockings,  gloves,  fhoes, 
carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  and  turners  work,  clocks, 
and  a few  other  articles  of  hardware,  8cc.  &c. 

The  church  is  a plain  building  of  done,  adorned 
with  pidures  from  facred  hidory.  It  is  furnifhed 
with  a tolerable  organ,  as  likewife  are  the  chapels  of 
the  young  men’s  and  young  women’s  houfes  ; they  ac- 
company their  hymns,  beddes,  with  violoncellos,  vior 
lins,  dutes,  &c.  The  whole  fociety  attends  the  church 
on  a Sunday,  and  when  any  one  of  the  fociety  dies, 
all  the  remaining  members  attend  his  funeral,  which 
is  conducted  with  great  folemnity,  though  with  little 
pomp  : they  never  go  into  mourning  for  their  de- 
parted friends. 

Every  houfe  in  the  town  is  fupplied  with  an  abund-' 
ance  of  excellent  water  from  a fpring,  which  is  forced 
through  pipes  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  machine 
worked  bv  w^ater,  and  which  is  dtuated  on  the  banks 
of  the  creek.  Some  of  the  houfes  are  fupplied  with 
water  in  every  room.  The  machine  is  very  dmple, 
and  would  eadly  raife  the  w^ater  of  the  fpring,  if  ne- 
cedary,  feveral  hundred  feet. 

The  fpring  from  whence  the  hoiifcs  are  fupplied 
with  water  (lands  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  over  it,  a large  done  with  very  thick  walls,  is 
eredled.  Houfes  like  this  are  very  common  in  Ame- 
rica ; they  are  called  fpring  houfes,  and  are  built  for 
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the  purpofe  of  preferviug  meat,  milk,  batter,  &c. 
during  the  heats  of  fammer.  This  fpring  houle  in 
Bethlehem  is  common  to  the  whole  town  ; a fhelf 
or  board  in  it  is  allotted  to  each  family,  and  though 
there  is  no  watch  placed  over  it,  and  the  door  be  only 
fecured  by  a latch,  yet  every  perfon  is  certain  of  find- 
ing, when  he  comes  for  it,  his  plate  of  butter  or  bowl 
of  milk,  &c.  exactly  in  the  fame  flate  as  when  he  put 
it  in. 

The  Moravians  fludy  to  render  their  conduct 
ftridtly  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  ChrifHan 
religion  ; but  very  difiercnt  notions,  notwithftanding, 
are,  and,  no  doubt,  wifi  be  entertained  refpedting 
fome  of  their  tenets.  Every  unprejudiced  perfon, 
however,  that  has  viiited  their  fettlements  mufl  ae- 
knowledge,  that  their  moral  condudl  is  truly  excel- 
lent, and  isfuch  as  would,  if  generally  adopted,  make 
men  happy  in  the  extreme.  They  live  together  like 
members  of  one  large  family  ; the  mod  perfe6t  har- 
mony fubfids  between  them,  and  they  feein  to  have 
but  one  wifh  at  heart,  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel, 
and  the  good  of  mankind.  They  are  in  general  of 
a grave  turn  of  mind  ; but  nothing  of  that  fliffnefs, 
or  of  that  afFcdied  fingularity,  or  pride,  as  I will  call 
it,  prevalent  amongft  the  Quakers,  is  obfervable  in 
their  manners.  W herever  their  fociety  has  extended 
itfelf  in  America,  the  mod  happy  confequcnces  have 
refijlted  from  it;  good  order  and  regularity  have  be-^ 
come  confpicuous  in  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  arts  and  manufadlures  have 
been  introduced  into  the  country. 

As  the  whole  of  the  plot  of  ground,  on  which 
Bethlehem  dands,  belongs  to  the  fociety,  as  well  as 
the  lands  for  a condderablc  way  round  the  town,  the 
Moravians  here  are  not  liable  to  be  troubled  by  in- 
truders ; but  any  perfon  that  will  conform  to  their 
line  of  condiud  will  be  received  into  their  fociety 
with  readinefs  and  cordiality.  They  appeared  to  take 
the  greated  delight  in  diewing  us  their  town,  and 
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every  thing  belonging  to  it,  and  at  parting  lamented 
much  that  vve  could  not  flay  longer  with  them,  to  fee 
ftili  more  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  fociety. 

They  do  not  feem  defirous  of  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  in  Bethlehem  ; but  whenever  there  is 
an  increafe  of  people,  they  fend  them  off  to  another' 
part  of  the  country,  there  to  form  a new  fettlemcnt. 
Since  Bethlehem  was  founded,  they  have  eftablifhed 
two  other  towns  in  ^Pennfylvania,  Nazareth  and  Le- 
titz.  The  former  of  thefe  ftands  at  the  didance  of 
about  ten  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  in  coming  down 
from  the  Blue  Mountains  you  pafs  through  it ; it  is 
about  half  the  fizc  of  Bethlehem,  and  built  much  on 
the  fame  plan.  Letitz  is  fituated  at  a dillance  of 
about  ten  miles  from  Lancafter. 

The  country  for  many  miles  round  Bethlehem  is 
mod  plead ngly  diverdfied  with  ridng  grounds  ; the 
foil  is  rich,  and  better  cultivated  than  any  part  of 
America  I before  faw.  Until  within  a few  years  patt 
this  neighbourhood  has  been  diftinguifhed  for  the  fa- 
lubrity  of  its  climate,  but  fevers,  chiefly  bilious  and 
intermittent,  have  increafed  to  a very  great  degree 
of  late,  and,  indeed,  not  only  here,  but  in  many- 
other  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  which  have  been  long 
fettled.  During  the  lad  autumn,  more  people  dif- 
fered from  dcknefs  in  the  well  cultivated  parts  of  the 
country  than  had  ever  been  remembered.  Various 
reafons  have  been  afdgned  for  this  increafe  of  fevers 
in  Pennfylvania,  but  it  appears  mod  probably  to  be 
owing  to  the  unequal  quantities  of  rain  that  have 
fallen  of  late  years,  and  to  the  unprecedented  mild- 
nefs  of  the  winters. 

Bethlehem  is  vidted  during  dimmer  time  by  great 
numbers  of  people  from  the  neighbouring  large 
towns,  who  are  led  thither  by  curiodty  or  pleafure  ; 
and  regularly,  twice  a week  throughout  the  year,  a 
public  dage  waggon  runs  between  it  and  Philadel- 
phia. We  enagaged  this  carriage  to  ourfelves,  and 
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early^on  the  fecond  day  from  that  on  which  we  quitted 
Bethlehem,  reached  the  capital,  after  an  abfence  of 
fomewhat  more  than  live  months. 

LETTER  XXXVIIL 

Leave  PMJadelphia — Arrive  at  Nezv  York — Vijla  Lo7Jg 

IJland Dreadful  Havoc  hy  the  Yellow  Fever 

Dutch  Inhabitants  fufpicious  of  Strangers — Excellent 
Farmers— Number  of  Inhahita?its — Culture  of  Com 
— Immerfe  Quantities  of  Groufe  and  Deer— Laws  to 

protedt  them Increafe  of  the  fame Decreafe  of 

Beavers- — New  York  agreeable  to  Strangers — Con- 
clufion, 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  New  York,  January,  1/97. 

After  having  remained  a few  days  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  order  to  arrange  fome  matters  pre- 
paratory to  my  taking  a final  leave  of  that  city,  I fct 
out  once  more  for  New  York.  The  month  of  De- 
cember had  now  arrived  ^ confiderable  quantities  of 
fnow  had  fallen  ; and  the  keen  winds  from  the 
north-weff  had  already  fpread  a thick  cruft  of  ice 
over  the  Delaware,  whofe  majeftic  fiream  is  always 
the  lafl  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  feel  the  chilly 
touch  of  the  hand  of  winter.  The  ice,  however,  was 
not  yet  ftrong  enough  to  fuflain  the  weight  of  a flage 
carriage,  neither  was  it  very  readily  to  be  broken  ; fo 
that  when  we  reached  the  falls  of  the  river,  where  it 
is  ufual  to  crofs  in  going  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  we  had  to  remain  for  upwards  of  two  hours, 
flhvering  before  the  bitter  blafts,  until  a pafTage  was 
opened  for  the  boat,  which  was  to  convey  us  and  our 
vehicle  to  the  oppofite  fide.  The  croffing  of  the 
Delaware  at  this  place  with  a wheel  carriage,  even 
•when  the  river  is  frozen  over  and  the  ice  fufiiciently 
thick  to  bear,  is  generally  a matter  of  confiderable 
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inconvenience  and  trouble  to  travel  I ers,  owing  to  the 
large  irregular  inaiTes  of  ice  formed  there,  when  the 
froli  firft  fets  in,  by  the  impetuoiity  of  the  current, 
which  breaking  away  the  flender  flakes  of  ice  from 
the  edges,  of  the  banks,  gradually  drifts  them  up  in 
layers  over  each  other  ; it  is  only  at  this  rugged  part, 
that  a wheel  carriage  can  fafely  pafs  down  the  banks 
of  the  river. 

When  the  ground  is  eovered  with  fnow,  a fleigh 
or  fledge  is  by  far  the  mod;  commodious  fort  of  car- 
riage to  travel  in,  as  neither  it  nor  the  pafkmgers  it 
contains  are  liable  to  receive  any  injury  whatfoever 
from  an  overturn,  and  as,  added  to  this,  you  may 
proceed  much  fafter  and  eafier  in  it  than  in  a carriage 
on  wheels  ; having  faid  then  that  there  was  fnow  on 
the  ground,  it  will  perhaps  be  a fubje6l  of  wonder  to 
you,  that  we  bad  not  one  of  thefe  fafe  and  agreeable 
carriages  to  take  us  to  New  York;  if  fo,  I mud  in- 
form you,  that  no  experienced  traveller  in  the  middle 
dates  fets  out  on  a long  journey  in  a fleigh  at  the 
commencement  of  winter,  as  unexpebled  thaws  at 
this  period  now  take  place  very  commonly,  and  fo 
rapid  are  they,  that  in  the  courfe  of  one  morning  the 
fnow  fometimes  entirely  difappears  ; a ferious  objedl 
of  confi deration  in  this  country,  where,  if  you  happen 
to  be  led  in  the  lurch  v^ith  your  deigh,  other  car- 
riages are  not  to  be  had  at  a moment’s  warning.  In 
the  prefect  indance,  notwithdanding  the  intenfe  fe- 
yerity  of  the  cold,  and  the  appearances  there  were  of 
its  long  continuance,  yet  I had  not  been  eight  and 
forty  hours  at  New  York  when  every  vedige  of  frod 
was  gone,  and  the  air  became  as  mjld  as  in  the  month 
of  September. 

The  fudden  change  in  the  weather  afforded  me  an 
oppotrunity  of  feeing,  to  much  greater  advantage 
than  might  have  been  expedted  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year,  parts  of  New  York  and  Long  Idands,  which 
the  diortnefs  of  my  day  in  this  neighbourhood  had 
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not  permitted  me  to  vifit  in  the  fummer.  After 
leaving  the  immediate  vicinage  of  the  city,  which 
ftands  at  the  foathern  extremity  of  the  former  of  thefe 
two  iflands,  but  little  is  to  be  met  with  that  deferves 
attention  ; the  foil^  indeed,  is  fertile,  and  the  face  of 
the  country  is  not  un plead ngly  diverdded  with  ridng 
grounds ; but  there  is  nothing  grand  in  any  of  the 
views  which  it  affords,  nor  did  I obferve  one  of  the 
numerous  feats,  with  which  it  is  overfpread,  that  was 
didinguifhed  either  for  its  elegant  neatnefs  or  the  de- 
lightfulnefs  of  its  dtuation  ; none  of  them  wall  bear 
any  comparifon  with  the  charming  little  villas  which 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  near  Philadelphia. 

On  Long  Idand  much  more  will  be  found,  in  a 
pidlurefque  point  of  view,  to  intered:  the  traveller. 
On  the  wedern  dde,  in  particular,  bordering  upon 
the  Narrows,  or  that  contraeled  channel  between  the 
idands,  through  which  veflels  pads  in  failing  to  New 
York  from  the  Atlantic,  the  country  is  really  romantic. 
The  ground  here  is  very  much  broken,  and  number- 
Icfs  large  mafles  of  wood  flill  remain  ftanding,  through 
the  vidas  in  which  you  occadonally  catch  the  mod 
delightful  profpedts  of  the  diftant  hills  on  Staten 
Ifland  and  the  New  Jerfey  diore,  and  of  the  water, 
which  is  condantly  enlivened  by  vcdels  failing  to 
and  fro. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  large  towns  on  the 
coad  of  America,  a country  houfe  is  not  merely  de- 
drable  as  a place  of  retirement  from  noife  and  buftlc, 
where  the  owner  may  indulge  his  fancy  in  the  con- 
templation of  rural  feenes,  at  a feafon  when  nature  is 
attired  in  her  mod  [3leadng  garb,  but  alfo  as  a fafe 
retreat  from  the  dreadful  maladies  which  of  late  years 
have  never  failed  to  rap;c  with  more  or  Icfs  virulence 
in  thefe  places  during  certain  months.  When  at  Phi- 
ladelphia the  yellow  fever  committed  fuch  dreadful 
havoc,  fparing  neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor,  the 
voumr  nor  the  aged,  who  had  the  confidence  to  re- 
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main  in  the  city,  or  were  unable  to  quit  it,  fcarcely 
a tingle  intlance  occurred  of  any  one  of  thofe  falling 
a victim  to  its  baneful  influence,  who  lived  but  one  mile 
removed  from  town,  where  there  was  a free  circulation 
of  air,  and  who  at  the  fame  time  tludioutly  avoided 
all  communication  with  the  tick,  or  with  thofe  who 
had  vitited  them  ; every  perfon  therefore  at  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  Baltimore,  &e.  who  is  fufficiently 
wealthy  to  afford  it,  has  his  country  habitation  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  tbefe  refpedfive  places,  to  which 
he  may  retire  in  the  hot  unhealthy  feafon  of  the 
year  ; but  this  delightful  part  of  Long  Itland,  of 
which  I have  been  fpeaking,  though  it  affords  fuch 
a number  of  charming  fituations  for  little  villas,  is 
unfortunately  too  far  removed  from  New  York  to  be 
a convenient  place  of  retreat  to  men  fo  deeply  en- 
gaged in  commercial  purfuits  as  are  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  it  remains  al~ 
moft  deftitute  of  houfes  ; whilil  another  part  of  the 
ifland,  more  conveniently  fitiiated,  is  crowded  with 
them,  although  the  face  of  the  country  is  here  flat 
and  fandy,  devoid  of  trees,  and  wholly  uninterefting. 
The  permanent  refidents  on  Long  Ifland  are  chiefly 
of  Dutch  extradlion,  and  they  feem  to  have  inherited 
all  the  coldnefs,  referve,  and  covetoufnefs  of  their 
ancetiors.  It  is  a common  faying  in  New  York,  that 
a Long  Ifland  man  will  conceal  himfelf  in  his  houfe 
on  the  approach  of  a ftranger ; and  really  the  num- 
berlefs  in  fiances  of  fhynefs  I met  with  in  the  inhabi- 
tants feemed  to  argue,  that  there  was  fomc  truth  in 
the  remark.  If  you  do  but  afk  any  fimple  queftion 
relative  to  the  neighbouring  country,  they  will  eye 
you  with  fufpicioD,  and  evidently  drive  to  difengage 
themfelves  from  you ; widely  different  from  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  whofe  inquifitivenefs  in  flnfilar  circum- 
flances  would  lead  them  to  a thoufand  impertinent 
and  troublefoine  enquiries,  in  order  to  difeoverwhat 
your  bufinefs  was  in  that  place,  and  how  they  could 
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poffibly  take  any  advantage  of  it.  Thefe  Datcbmeni 
are  in  general  very  excellent  flirmers  ; and  feveral  of 
them  have  very  extenlive  tracks  of  land  under  culti- 
vation, for  the  produce  of  which  there  is  a convenient 
and  ready  market  at  New  York.  Amongft  them  are 
to  be  found  many  very  wealthy  men  ; but  except  a 
few  individuals,  they  live  in  a mean,  penurious,  and 
moft  uncomfortable  manner.  The  population  of  the 
ifiand  is  eftimated  at  about  thirty-feven  thoufand 
fouls,  of  which  number  near  five  thoufand  are  flaves. 
It  is  the  wefiern  part  of  the  ifiand  which  is  the  bell 
inhabited  ; a circumfiance  to  be  aferibed,  not  fo  much 
to  the  fertility  of  the  foil  as  its  contiguity  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  Here  are  feveral  confiderable  towns, 
as,  Flatbufh,  Jamaica,  Brooklynn,  FI ufhing,  Utrecht ; 
the  three  firft-mentioned  of  which  contain  each  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  houfes.  Brooklynn,  the  largefi: 
of  them,  is  lituated  juft  oppofite  to  New  York,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Eaft  River,  aqd  forms  an  agreeable  object 
from  the  city. 

The  foil  of  Long  Ifiand  is  well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  fmall  grain  and  Indian  corn  ; and  th«e  northern 
part,  Vvdrich  is  billy,  is  faid  to  be  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  production  of  fruit.  The  celebrated  Newtown 
pippin,  though  now  to  be  met  wdth  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  fiate  of  New  York,  and  good  in  its  kind, 
is  yet  fuppofed  by  many  perfons  to  attain  a higher 
flavour  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  America. 

Of  the  peculiar  foil  of  the  plains  that  are  fituated 
towards  the  center  of  this  ifiand,  I have  before  had 
occafion  to  fpeak,  when  deferibing  thofe  in  the  weft- 
ern  parts  of  the  fiate  of  New  York.  One  plain  here, 
fomewFat  different  from  the  refi,  is  profufely  covered 
with  ffunted  oaks  and  pines : but  no  grain  will  grow 
upon  it,  though  it  has  been  cleared,  and  experiments 
have  been  made  for  that  piirpofe  in  many  different 
places.  This  one  goes  under  the  appellation  of  Brufhy 
Plain,  immenfe  quantities  of  groufe  and  deer  are 
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found  amklfi;  the  brufhwood,  with  which  it  is  covered, 
and  which  is  fo  well  calculated  to  afford  iTielter  to 
thefe  animals.  Laws  have  been  paffed,  not  long 
fince,  to  prevent  the  wanton  deftru61ion  of  the  deer; , 
in  confeqnencc  of  which  they  are  beginning  to  in* 
creafe  mofi:  rapidly,  notwithflanding  fiich  great  num- 
bers are  annually  killed,  as  well  for  the  New  York 
market,  as  for  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ifiand  ; indeed  it  is  found  that  they  are  now  increafing 
in  inoft  of  the  fettled  parts  of  the  ftates  of  New 
York,  where  there  is  fufficieilt  wood  to  harbour 
them  ; whereas  in  the  Indian  territories,  the  deer, 
as  well  as  moft  other  wild  animals,  are  becoming 
fcarcer  every  year,  notwithftaoding  that  the  number 
of  Indian  hunters  is  alfo  decreafing ; but  thefe 
people  purfoe  the  fame  deltrudlive  fyftem  of  hunting, 
formerly  pradfiled  on  Long  Ifiand,  killing  every 
animal  they  meet,  whether  young  or  full  grown. 
Notwithftanding  the  ftrong  injundlions  laid  upon 
them  by  the  Canadian  traders  to  fpare  fome  few 
beavers  at  each  darn,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  breed, 
they  dill  continue,  to  kill  thefe  animals  wherever  they 
find  them,  fo  that  they  are  now  entirely  baniflied 
from  places  which  iifed  to  abound  with,  and  which 
are  dill  in  a date  to  harbour  them,  being  far  re- 
moved from  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  An 
annual  dedcicncy  of  fifteen  tboufand  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  the  number  of  beaver  ddns  brought  down 
to  Montreal,  for  the  lad  few  years. 

From  Long  Idand  I returned  to  this  city  ; which 
the  hofpitaiity  and  frieiidiy  civilities  I have  experi- 
enced, in  common  with  other  drangers,  from  its  in- 
habitants, induce  me  to  rank  as  the  mod  agreeable 
place  I have  vidted  in  the  United  Slates  : nor  am  I 
dngular  in  this  opinion,  there  being  fcarcely  any 
traveller  I have  converfed  with,  but  what  gives  it  the 
fame  preference.  Whild  I continue  in  America  it 
fnall  be  rny  place  of  reddence  ; but  my  thoughts  are 
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folely  bent  upon  returning  to  my  native  land,  now 
dearer  to  me  than  ever  ; and  provided  that  the  ice, 
which  threatens  at  prefent  to  block  up  the  harbour, 
does  not  cut  off  our  communication  with  the  Atlan- 
tic, I fnall  fpeedily  take  my  departure  from  this  Con- 
tinent, well  pleafed  at  having  feen  as  much  of  it  as 
I have  done  ; but  I (ball  leave  it  without  a figh,  and 
without  entertaining  the  flighted  wi(h  to  revidt  it. 


ERRATA. 

Page  S9  for  Jat  read  fet. 

— 2.3,  mkvt  and-aiitv  cempiled.'''* 

— — - 152  — 9,  for  60®  read  6°. 

169  — 3,  for  thofe  wob'ich  read  ^hat, 

184  — 9 , for  neaier  read 

— 249  — 6 and  7,  read  “ two  parts,  the  old  and  the  new 

njobich," 

252  — 6 and  7,  for  and  is  read  <which  is. 

— — 30,  read  “ between  which  and.” 

— — 261  — 26,  for  “ the  French,”  read  thefe  French.’'* 
— — 214  — 25,  read  “ ftorehoufes  here." 

397  — meafured.” 

■ 423  — 12,  {ox  Gren^ville  XC2A  Greensville. 

— — 441  — 10,  {or  expeded  rezA  expeB. 

415  — 12,  read  “ in  the  Indian.” 

— ■ 455  10,  for  tajiefully  read  fancifully. 

— 530  — 25>  {o>r  hunger  rc2.A  appetites. 

— ■ 535  — 39,  {or  Sunburg  rezA  Sunburj. 

— 544  »-  5>  for  be  read  is. 
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